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That which is imposing here on earth ... is 
always akin to the fallen angel; who is beautiful , 
but lacks peace; is great in his plans and efforts, 
but never succeeds; is proud, and melancholy . 
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Foreword 

A chiaroscuro form, fully equipped, shines forth from the 
twilight. Bismarck resembles the faces painted by Rembrandt, 
and must be so depicted. For the last eighty years, partisan 
hatred has flashed its lightnings round him. In his lifetime he was 
little loved, because he loved little; after his death he was con- 
demned to figure as a statue, because his inner man remained 
hard to penetrate. Thus among the Germans he became a Roland 
carved out of stone. 

The aim of this book is to limn the portrait of a victorious 
and errant warrior. Here Bismarck is depicted as a character 
filled with pride, courage, and hatred — the basic elements from 
which his actions resulted. To-day, when part of our nation ad- 
mires him with partiality while another part condemns him, we 
must make a profound study of the history of his spirit. Since 
Bismarck, as a personality, played the part of destiny to the 
Germans, the German nation must learn to understand the char- 
acter of this man, to understand him as he really was, and not as 
distorted by worship and by hatred. 

The historical man is always more organic than his system, 
and more complicated than his monument. Instead of following 
the academic method, and burdening the portrayal with notes, we 
think it proper in our day to make public characters plastic, 
as an example and a warning to every one. The man and the 
politician are inseparable; feelings and actions determine one 
another mutually; private life and public life run concurrently. 
The task of the artist is to construct a whole out of the data 
furnished by the investigator. 

By the beginning of the thirties, Bismarck’s inner development 
was practically finished. During a decade and a half prior to that 
time he had had to endure the most violent agitations. All that 
followed, throughout his career, was no more than a deepening 
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of the elementary lines already traced. That is why his youth, 
which most of the biographers dismiss in a few pages, must be 
dealt with at considerable length — his youth, the time before his 
political activities began. The only writer who has succeeded in 
producing a psychography of Bismarck is the misunderstood 
Klein-Hattingen, who had to work with the documents that were 
available in his day. In the year 1911 I myself tried, in what I 
called a “ psychological attempt 55 , to counteract the legend of 
the Iron Chancellor by the depiction of an enigmatic nature. Ten 
years later I wrote a trilogy wherein I hoped to present Bismarck 
dramatically on the German stage. 

This new likeness is entirely different from my earlier attempt, 
which was non-political. Nothing that I wrote in that first book 
is reproduced here, where the figure is presented in a new light. 
The only common element in the two works is the fundamental 
concept of an enigmatic character. Besides, various circum- 
stances have rendered a new and more critical depiction neces- 
sary ; the post-war epoch has brought with it a fuller knowledge 
of what was involved in Bismarck’s career ; a number of memoirs 
and other relevant documents have been published; and the per- 
sonal development of the author has contributed to the need for 
a fresh presentation. 

By the new lights, the chiaroscuro surroundings of Bismarck’s 
figure have become even more striking. One who is not trying to 
carve a monument but to trace the career of a fighter, stands 
amazed before this life, which was perpetual struggle, occasional 
victory, unceasing passion, never satisfaction, for the most part 
sagacity, at times error, but invariably characterised by genius 
even when mistaken. 
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BISMARCK 


I 

It is summertime ; beneath the ancient oaks of the park, a boy 
is playing. He is fair-haired, thickset, with dark, fiery eyes. He 
is four years old; but when we watch him driving his spade into 
the earth, loading his barrow with clods, and dumping the con- 
tents of the barrow beside the pond where he is building a fortress 
out of earth and stone, we should take him for a lad of six, so 
vigorously does he pursue his task. When the gardener comes 
from the house to fetch him because it is time for dinner, he is re- 
bellious, and grows angry. 

A simple country house, looking more like the house of a 
well-to-do farmer than a private gentleman’s mansion. It is built 
of wood, quite unadorned, one-storeyed except for the central 
part, where there is a second storey five windows wide. When the 
boy looks out of his window in the first storey, his gaze extends 
over a flat country where the corn is yellowing. A quiet prospect. 
When the wind blows athwart Pomerania, the heavy ears catch 
the breeze, and waves and furrows pass over the fields. “ That is 
all ours,” says his father, when he takes the little boy with him to 
the village. He had recently inherited nearly two thousand acres 
in Kniephof. That is why he had left Schonhausen in Saxony, 
and had come to Farther Pomerania when the little boy was one 
year old. 

“That is all ours,” thinks the child; for the village and the 
farm are one. There are no peasants, only agricultural labour- 
ers who belong to the estate, who live in thatched huts, and whose 
position is much more that of serfs than they and the gentry 
are willing to admit. There is the lime-kiln; and there, the 
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smithy. When the lad goes into the byre, and crawls about 
among the cows, Brand, the old cowherd, who is nearly ninety 
years of age, says : “ Take care, Herr Junker ! The cow may put 
her hoof on your eye. She won’t notice anything, and will go on 
quietly chewing her cud ; but your eye will have gone to smash I ” 
The ancient calls the little boy “ Herr Junker”; he speaks Low 
German. Seventy years later, Bismarck will remember this primi- 
tive realist, who had told him stories about King Frederick Wil- 
liam I. The herd had with his own eyes seen the king at Kiistrin, 
long before the days of the Great Frederick. 

His father, too, has something to tell the little boy when, on 
feast days, they enter the great hall with its three windows. A 
number of ancestors, looking forth with stiff dignity from under 
their helmets, gaze at him from their pictures on the walls; 
pictures of armed men; pictures in dusty frames. Most of them 
held sway on the Elbe, more than five hundred years back. Now, 
when young Bismarck is nine years of age and can understand 
better, his father has more to tell him. What does the youngster 
hear? That father’s forefathers were all knights. As he sees them 
there in the pictures, they had for centuries lived in castles and 
mansions, keeping serfs who tilled their lands; they had been 
lords of the manor with right of judicature; from immemorial 
days they had sat on Sundays in their oaken pews at church, set 
apart from the rabble — as they still are here and there even 
to-day. 

Maybe Herr Ferdinand von Bismarck told his son that they 
had all been masterful men, these men of the Old March; not 
supple courtiers, but disgruntled for the most part. Had not 
an elector compelled the Bismarcks, long ago, to cede their finest 
forests, and accept Schonhausen as a bad exchange? A hundred 
years earlier, Ferdinand’s great grandfather had carried to the 
king the refusal of the knights of the Old March when the king 
had converted their fiefs into a money tax, and they had pro- 
tested against such a “ degradation of the free chivalry into a 
contributable and miserable estate.” Before he died, this king, 
giving his son, young Frederick, a list of the four refractory 
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families, had included the Bisnuircks as Hie most distinguished 
and the worst.’ 1 

The hoy’s grandfather had been a heavy drinker and a mighty 
hunter. In one year, tins Bismarck had shot one hundred and 
fifty-four red deer. Our Bismarck resembles that ancestor in ap- 
pearance more than any of the others. His father was no longer 
a knight. Indeed, the grandfather had already been excluded 
from tin* order, and, when Ids young wife died it was just he 
fore the days of Wert her he had published a touching elegy, 
describing his marriage and his wife in extravagant terms. This 
pupil of Rousseau, whose only wish was to make his sous ** four 
honourable men who called them his friends, and was de 
lighted to receive their well written letters, bad n whole library 
of learned works. From turn, Ferdinand (our Bismarck’s father) 
and his brothers had inherited a lack of ambit ion. True, they all 
went to war; but they would not go to court ; they were content 
with domestic life. 

No wonder, therefore, that Ferdinand, who was now educating 
his two hoys at Kniephof, had retired from active service after 
hts first campaign at the age of three and twenty, din* king had 
been so angry, that he had deprived Ferdinand of his rank as 
cavalry captain and his uniform, which were not restored to him 
until much later, Even in the worst days, Bismarck’s father did 
not reenter the army, lie had married in the summer of 1MCHI, 
when Emperor Francis had laid aside the < termini imperial crown, 
Neither for Jena nor for the War of Liberation had he left his 
rural retreat, to draw the sword, although lie was in good health 
ami only forty years of age. 

This unw a Hike father of our Bismarck, a huge fellow, ami 
quick tempered like hi* sou, strong and full of deep feeling, had 
in his boyhood been spoken to by Frederick the Great. This was 
Ins only Prussian anecdote, 1 1 is father, an apostle of the French 
enlightenment, had brought him up as a nobleman, though as 
one who was to be free from prejudices of caste. Thanks to this 
education, he had been able to preserve an inward equanimity 
throughout life, master in his own house, making few demands, 
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speaking formally to his sons even when they were quite young. 
Pleasure-loving, gentle by disposition, he lived a carefree life on 
his estate (where the work of farming was superintended by some 
bailiff or other) and spent most of his time hunting, or over his 
wine; — -for all the Bismarcks had been hard drinkers for cen- 
turies! -Here are some noteworthy extracts from his letters : 
“ To-day is Otto’s birthday. To-day one of our best rams kicked 
the bucket. What abominable weather. . ♦ . It seems to me that 
Medoc and Rhenish no longer have enough effect, so I have 
taken to port and sherry, and hope that there will be an im- 
provement. Nor shall I do without strong coffee.” Then come 
some remarks about oysters, fois gras, etc. “But notwithstand- 
ing all these fine remedies, I’ve got lumbago — it’s a poor busi- 
ness when one grows old.” 

The young woman of seventeen, whom he had married when 
himself thirty-five, was good-looking, but her nose was too long, 
her eye too shrewd. The sharpness of her features, her knowing 
look, might have shown the wooer that there were elements in her 
nature which would be uncongenial to him. Dispassionate reason 
and ardent ambition were two of the most notable elements in 
her composition. Her forefathers, the Menckens, who for a cen- 
tury had been professors of law or of history, had handed down 
these traits to her father, the offspring of this race of humanists. 
Under Frederick, Mencken had been privy councillor, then the 
president of the Privy Chancellery, and then, having fallen out 
of favour, had been dismissed. This had been in the year 1792, 
the same year in which the king had been so angry with Bis- 
marck’s father. Not until 1800 did Mencken enter the service of 
his third royal master. Then he had censured the dictatorship of 
Frederick the Great, had demanded from the monarch a self- 
limitation of power, and had insisted on the need for ministerial 
responsibility. In fact, he had in all respects shown himself as 
keen a reformer as Baron von Stein, who had extolled Mencken 
as a good liberal. The daughter, our Bismarck’s mother, had in- 
herited her intelligence and her general outlook from this father. 
In her, everything was rational ; she loved town life, display, the 
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Antagonism to his Mother 

court ; and she wan in all respects the exact opposite of her 
husband. He only wanted to live and he let alone; she wanted to 
make a great show in the world. 

From her, Otto von Bismarck got his reasoning powers, his 
piercing and dispassionate intelligence; from her, likewise, came 
his restless longing for power, which no Bismarck before him bad 
had; but in temperament and character generally, he was his 
father’s son, Tims by his paternal inheritance as well as his 
maternal he confirmed Schopenhauer’s theory. 

II 

When the mother, five years after the birth of her eldest son, 
brought Otto von Bismarck into the world. Emperor Napoleon 
had just come hack from Elba, the Congress of Vienna had 
broken up, and Prussia had entered into its new alliance with 
Europe, On April 2, 1815, the Emperor, in Paris, issued a mani- 
festo against the alliance; on the same morning in the “ Vossisehe 
Zeitung ”, Berliners could read of the birth of a son to Herr von 
Bismarck at Kniephof. Very early in life, the little hoy felt his 
mother to he an adversary; he was estranged from her already in 
childhood. Notwithstanding his strong family feeling, he ad- 
mitted as much to strangers in later years. In hundreds of con- 
versations, he never had a good word to say for his mother. 
Right on into his old age he would describe her as a bluestocking, 
who had had no interest in his upbringing. Indeed, he used u ex- 
tremely hitter” language about her, saying that she had 44 very 
little of what the Berliners term 4 kindly feeling V’ He would 
add: 44 Often it seemed to me that she was hard and cold towards 
me,” Two special reasons for animosity dated from early child 
hood. When, in winter, his mother received guests in Berlin, his 
father, since the house offered hut scanty accommodation, had to 
give up his own bed; the boy could never forget this. The other 
grievance was, that when, on one occasion, he had spoken with 
pride about the picture of one of his paternal ancestors. Ins 
middle-class mother had had the picture put away, wishing to 
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break her son’s pride of birth. These were terrible moments for 
the child, and had the gravest consequences ! 

His earliest memories of boyhood betray the pride which was 
the moving force of his character. Once he ran away when his 
brother had treated him badly, and was found wandering down 
Unter den Linden. Another time, when there was company in the 
house, he had stowed himself away in a corner, and heard several 
gentlemen say dubiously: “C’est peut-etre un fils de la maison ou 
une fille . 55 Thereupon, says Bismarck, “I answered quite boldly: 
‘C’est un fils, Monsieur 5 — which surprised them not a little . 55 

His education at school was no better. When an old man he 
still looked back with hostility towards the years he spent at the 
Plamann Institute in Berlin from the age of eight to that of 
thirteen. “In early childhood I was sent away from home, and 
never again did it seem like home to me. Prom the outset my edu- 
cation was carried on from the viewpoint that everything else 
was to be subordinated to the development of my understanding 
and to the early acquisition of positive knowledge . 55 Since he re- 
garded his mother as the ruling influence in the house, he held 
her responsible for all the severities he had to endure at the 
boarding school. He never ceased to complain of the stale bread 
he had had to eat there ; of the Spartan character of the educa- 
tion; of the inadequate clothing in winter; of the “unnaturally 
harsh discipline . 55 When he was eighty he used to tell how “ at 
school they waked us with a rapier thrust . 55 

German nationalism and the liberal extravagancies of Jahn’s 
disciples, together with hostility towards the nobility (as a sprig 
of which he had to bear the onslaughts of his teachers), served 
in the lad of ten to increase his inborn sense that he was a mem- 
ber of the knightly order, so that his spirit in this respect became 
defiant, and he was filled with a hatred for the liberal ideas which 
he had already learned to dislike in his mother. “I never had 
enough to satisfy my appetite. . . . The meat was always tough. 
We had to get up at half past five in the morning, and were 
quilldriving already from six to seven. We were worse treated 
than recruits are treated by non-commissioned officers. When we 
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were fencing, we would often be given a violent blow on the arm 
with one of the foils, so that the weal would last for days . 55 The 
youngster longed to get back to Kniephof. It was so dull in the 
Wilhelms tr as se. If the school had been in the part of the town 
where the great public buildings stood, and where the king some- 
times drove by, it would not have been so bad ! But away here in 
the outskirts, everything was tedious and lonely. “ When, look- 
ing out of the window, I sometimes saw a team of oxen plough- 
ing, the tears would come to my eyes, I was so homesick for 
Kniephof.” Thus he spent the whole year looking forward to the 
holidays, when he had been promised a visit home. 

What a shock the lad had to endure when his mother wrote 
saying that in July she would have to visit a watering place, so 
the boys must stay in Berlin! This happened summer after sum- 
mer. For years the youngsters had no chance of seeing the house 
and the park, the farm, the barns and the stables, the smithy and 
the village, once again. In later days, he said that the life at 
school was that of a penitentiary. Everything that came from 
his mother, all she wanted and all she taught, seemed evil to the 
boy. 

As he grew older, too, he came to see that his mother’s activi- 
ties and ambitions imperilled the welfare of the household. At 
Kniephof, year after year, she introduced new machinery and 
new methods of farming, for she wanted to modernise everything 
that her husband’s conservatism and easy-going ways were allow- 
ing to go to rack and ruin. Then, in winter, she made Ferdinand 
come to Berlin. There the Bismarcks lived in the Opernplatz, 
which to Frau von Bismarck did not seem a sufficiently fashion- 
able quarter. Otto never forgot the image of his mother, much 
made up, when she drove off with his father to a ministerial 
soiree. “I remember as if it had been to-day how she wore long 
gloves, a high-waisted dress, her hair in bunched curls on either 
side, and a huge ostrich feather on the top of her head.” It was 
from his mother that he first heard the catchwords of the liberal 
opposition. When still only a half-grown lad, he had to fetch the 
Paris newspapers with accounts of the July revolution — and, 
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were it only because of his mother’s tastes, he learned to despise 
these things. He wrote in later years : “ When, on her birthday, 
a manservant fetched me from school, I found my mother’s room 
decked out with lily-of-the-valley, of which she was especially 
fond ; and with dresses that had come as birthday presents, with 
books, and various gewgaws. Then there would be a dinner party, 
attended by a number of young officers, . . . and by gluttonous 
old gentlemen wearing stars and ribbons. One of the maids 
would bring me a little caviare she had put aside, or some other 
delicacy of the sort — enough to ruin my digestion. And what a 
lot these servants used to steal i . . . I was not properly brought 
up. . . . My mother was fond of society and troubled herself 
very little about us. . . . Usually two generations take it in 
turns, a whipped and an unwhipped; at any rate, it was so in 
my family. I belonged to the whipped generation.” 

From the age of twelve to seventeen, when he was at the 
Graue Kloster high school, he saw the hatred against the nobility 
steadily growing in the establishment to which cultured bourgeois 
were wont to send their sons. The natural result was that his 
pride of birth increased. He was now living in his parents’ Berlin- 
ese home, exposed during the winter to his mother’s hasty ways, 
which his father backed up in easy-going fashion. In summer, 
Otto was alone with his brother, five years older than himself, a 
student now, who “ devoted himself to the physical side of life.” 
Besides the brother, his only associates were a tutor and a maid- 
servant. Thus he had no guidance for his inner life, and during 
these decisive years had to fall back upon his own resources. 
From the age of seven to that of seventeen, Otto von Bismarck 
saw no one whom he would have cared to imitate, had no associate 
whom he could love, save only his father. Can we be surprised that 
he became cynical so early? 

Besides, his father, so the son tells us, was “ not a Christian.” 
His mother was a sort of theosophist. Neither parent ever went 
to church. Their sons received religious instruction from Schlei- 
ermacher, who regarded prayer critically as a transitional stage 
to magic, and only recommended it for the sake of its refining 
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influence. His mother showed an enthusiasm (which, as Otto re- 
marks, “was in strange contrast with the cold clarity of her 
understanding in other respects”) for Swedenborg, the seeress 
of Prevorst, and the theories of Mesmer. She believed herself 
clairvoyant. The only person she could not impose upon in this 
matter was her husband, although she looked down upon him be- 
cause his grammar was not faultless. Ferdinand humorously 
complained to a friend, saying: “ With all her clairvoyance, she 
was not shrewd enough to foresee that towards the close of the 
market the price of wool would be lower than it had been at the 
beginning.” 

Of course the father was invariably pleased with his sons, 
whilst the mother was never satisfied. The father : “ I am always 
proud of your reports. Yesterday the Billows were here; I showed 
them your reports, and was delighted to hear how well they spoke 
of you.” The mother: “Look around you, listen to the world’s 
judgment concerning solid culture, and you will realise how much 
you will have to do before you can claim the title of cultured 
man.” Once when, at the age of fourteen, the boy had been 
thrown from his horse, she said: “Your father thinks, my dear 
Otto, that your horse cannot have been so very unruly, but that 
you must have been very easily thrown, for you have no better 
seat than a bundle of old clothes.” That is the tone by which 
parents and teachers make themselves ridiculous, or detested. 

Such crosses, in conjunction with a native pride, could not fail 
to make of him an unequable and refractory youth. The only 
subject in which he excelled was German. He did not even shine 
in history. When he was in the first class, from the age of fifteen 
to eight eeen, his reports were unfavourable at times, saying that 
he was “censurable for pretentious arrogance. ... It seems, 
too, that he has no thought of proper respect for his teachers.” 
He always wanted to sleep on in the morning, and did not grow 
cheerful until late in the day; this peculiarity, characteristic of 
neurotic persons, persisted throughout life; Bismarck was not 
at his best until evening. 

His only pleasurable relief in this gloomy youth came from 
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Malwinchen, his late-born sister, twelve years younger than 
himself. She was her parents’ darling, her brothers’ plaything. 
“ Malwinchen now looks quite a character,” he writes when he is 
fourteen. “She speaks German or French as the fancy takes 
her.” From the age of fifteen onwards, he was able to spend his 
holidays at home. We learn that already at this early age, at 
a farm, he “ amused himself for a few hours with the farmer’s 
pretty wife.” At the age of sixteen, in a post-chaise, he had an 
adventure with a “pretty governess”, who became ill and faint, 
and fell into his arms. Furthermore, he told his brother to send a 
“love token” on his behalf anonymously to a lady neighbour. 
Letters from the country show how an all-pervading scepticism 
was making headway in the mind of the lad of fifteen : “ On 
Friday, three young hopefuls, an incendiary, a highwayman, and 
a thief, . . . escaped from prison. In the evening, the Kniephof 
army, consisting of twenty-five men of the Landsturm, set forth 
against the three terrors. . . . Our soldiers were greatly alarmed 
when two sections encountered one another; they shouted to one 
another, but both were in such a fright that neither dared to 
answer.” 

Out of such moods it was natural that when he was seventeen 
or eighteen a complete nihilism in belief and thought should de- 
velop. His first political creed, a very short one, was the outcome 
of his general scepticism. When he left school at the age of 
seventeen (it was at the time of Goethe’s death), he was, “if not 
a republican, at least convinced that a republic is the most 
reasonable form of State. . . . These views remained on the 
theoretical plane, and were not strong enough to overcome my 
inborn Prussian monarchical sentiments. My historical sym- 
pathies were still on the side of authority.” He regarded Har- 
modius and Brutus as criminals and rebels. Every German prince 
who resisted the emperor incurred his anger. 

As far as he could remember, these vague thoughts about the 
State only led on two occasions to the definite espousal of a party 
cause. Both of these instances were the expression of his char- 
acter, and throw light on that character. In his school days, he 
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Thoughts About the State 

was already opposed to the old style of parliamentary speeches, 
saying that he felt “ repelled by the reading of the clownish and 
abusive orations . . . with which the Homeric heroes were accus- 
tomed to regale themselves before a fight. 5 ’ Just as he was op- 
posed to political phrasemaking, so, even in those days, he 
regarded unemotional action with repugnance, and considered 
that action should be instinct with passionate feeling. He con- 
demned Tell, saying: “In my view it would have been more 
natural and nobler if Tell, instead of loosing his arrow towards 
the boy, whom the best bowman in the world might have hit in- 
stead of the apple, he had promptly shot the Austrian governor. 
This would have been the expression of just anger at a cruel 
order. Concealment and ambush do not please me . 55 

His attitude of opposition to religious belief was adopted in 
perfect clarity of mind. At the time of his confirmation, when 
he was about sixteen, he tells us: “Not out of indifference, but 
as the outcome of mature conviction, I abandoned the practice 
to which I had been accustomed since early childhood, and gave 
up saying my prayers, for prayer seemed to me to conflict with 
my view as to the nature of God. I said to myself that either God 
ordained everything in virtue of his omnipresence, that is to say, 
independently of my thought and will; ... or else, that if my 
will be independent of God, it would be arrogant ... to believe 
that God could be influenced by human petitions . 55 

The only remarkable thing here is his train of reasoning. 
That he had been brought up sceptically, and that he was much 
too sceptical by nature to become a believer on his own initiative 
— these things depended upon himself and upon his parents. 
But his train of reasoning showed that at this early age he was 
already a proud realist, who would only concede to a superior 
power just so much as circumstances made necessary. The youth 
establishes his nihilism firmly, while avoiding any offence to God 
by open denial. In diplomatic fashion he throws on God the 
responsibility for his own failure to go on saying his prayers ; he 
shows a semblance of loyalty beneath which scorn is hidden; 
and he forces on God an alternative to which the deity can hardly 



The Freshman at Gottingen 

accustomed. The conventional genuflexion 


does 


not 


really temper his self-esteem. 

That is the spirit in which Bismarck stands for the first time in 
face of a king. 



Ill 

With affected solemnity, a young man is striding across the 
market-place. His extreme leanness would alone suffice to attract 
attention. He is wearing a gay dressing-gown and a strangely 
shaped cap. He twirls his cane, has a long pipe in his mouth* and 
when he calls “ Ariel”, a great yellow hound presses up against 
his knee. Thus equipped he draws nearer to the University of 
Gottingen, where he is to appear before the magistrate who lots 
summoned the students on account of their unseemly behaviour 
and dress. A number of fellow-students who puss him wearing 
ordinary dress and the distinctive caps of their corps, begin to 
laugh. Promptly the freshman challenges them; their senior has 
to deal with the matter; the vigour he displays during this first 
term makes an impression; he is invited to join a corps; and 
after his first students’ duel he plays an active part in the body. 

We have a lively description of him at this date in the novel 
which John Lothrop Motley, his fellow-student, published a few 
years later. In this novel, Bismarck appears as 44 Otto von Raben 
mark.” Motley says: “ lie was very young . . . not quite seven 
teen; but in precocity of character . . . be went immeasurably 
beyond any person I have ever known. ... I have seldom seen 
a more unprepossessing person . . . though on better acquaint- 
ance ... I began to think him rather well looking. He had 
coarse scrubby hair, of a mixed colour, something between red 
and a whity-brown. His face was peppered all over with freckles, 
and his eyes were colourless in the centre, ami looked as if edged 
with red tape. An enormous scar, the relic of a recent duel . . , 
extended from the tip of his nose to the edge of his right ear, 
and had been sewed up with fourteen stitches, ... lie had 
recently shaved off one of his eyebrows, his face certainly might 


* 




A Lively Description 


V* 


lay claim to a bizarre ami very unique eharaefer. Hi* figuiv w a* 
slender, and not yet mature, but already of n tolerable hnght. , . . 
He wore a chaotic coat, without collar or buttons, and as *b **i 
tute of colour as of shape; enormous wide trouser *, and !»<n^ 
with iron heels ami portentous spurs, 1 1 is shirt cellar, 
scions of cravat, was doubled over his shoulders, and ho her 
hung down about his ears and neck. A faint attempt a! mmn 
tachios, of an indefinite colour, completed the equipment, of lu» 
face, and a huge sabre, strapped round fits waist, that of hn 
habiliments. 1 ’ 


Motley likewise tells us that ** Itnlwnmark ** |»ln v ^ the plane* 
and the violin, and speaks four languages, Only %%Um the two «re 
alone together does he speak sensibly. C ompare what young |h« 
marck savs of himself; “ Bv this sort of helui%tmtr, by *4 Tersi**? 

insults, and .so on, I wish to force my wav into the )„• ,t 

But this is child’s piny. I have plenty of ton.- )«f..i. J **„• 

to lend my comrades her*', just us I shall I. ad other f.dk m ; 
life.” He says that he cannot possibly dm h- f. , , h,- ,, n 

years an<l nine months old, if he gets beyond that 

have twelve years more before him. “Then n the sub,! an. ,* ..f * 
hero running to seed here,” says the young »,ov.-h,t. 
about his friend immediately after this first term, a d- . ad- f„. , 
the archetypal figure will route out of the cavern. 


Lveiy thing in this freshman makes hint ruto|m ii<mo m , . • 
trast with the ordinary students; his courage and hi. 

debauchery anil elegance, the mingling of viol, .,,.- 
“Kindskopf”, “Kussube” and “ Achilles ”, at . !,„ «» 

a students’ carouse; the eccentric, the eastern, and the ,in.>i»r r 
able, are one and all conspicuous in him. When, m „„ 
frock coat with exceptionally long skirts, or m a >. ;„ i , .««t m»ih 
mother-of-pearl buttons, 1»* displays *■ an rvti<»o f , hoard* 
furnished wardrobe”, instead of going about m ,, rdo.au pU..j 


and cap as was then the fashion among student,. *h 


j . - . ' Tw r* ' * * «• «% * s s' ft 

drinking a great deal of Khenish and Madeira, },.■ k.o. • , 

tavern and wanders down to the river m order to t,u « 

swim; when he is again and again reproved Un ,1 
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Two Friends 


smoking and brawling; when he despises the college authorities 
even more than his comrades do; when at night he sleeps naked 
because linen irritates his skin — his fellow-students hesitate to 
make fun of him, for he always challenges them when they do so, 
and is always victorious. He fought twenty-five duels in his first 
three terms, and was only once wounded; this made a great im- 
pression on his seniors, and in this way he speedily attained his 
end. He was feared. 

At the place where he prefers to dine, five languages are 
spoken, and this Pomeranian Junker associates almost exclu- 
sively with foreigners. Here he makes two friends, who remain 
fast friends for life — for between him and them politics could not 
intrude to sow estrangement, as they could between him and the 
few others who were his close associates in youth. These two 
friends were: Motley, the American, a cheerful man of refined 
temperament, free from prejudices; and Count Keyserling, the 
Courlander, a man of mature mind and ascetic disposition. On 
into old age they remained Bismarck’s only intimate friends. 
Motley, who was an imaginative writer in his youth, subsequently 
became an historian and a diplomatist. Keyserling, a natural phi- 
losopher, made no more than casual incursions into public life. 
Both these men were older than Bismarck, more self-controlled, 
more concentrated in aim. Bismarck found in them a self- 
sufficiency which he himself lacked, and a love of liberty which 
was lacking to the Germans of his acquaintance. Neither of them 
played an active part in the students’ corps. 

He was supposed to be studying law, with an eye to a diplo- 
matic career. His mother’s ambitious longing was that her 
father’s power and position should be reborn in her son. This was 
a middle-class notion, appropriate to the Menckens, but it was 
new in the Bismarck family; never before had any one of them 
served his king except with the sword. Moreover, in this matter 
the mother had no need to repress any of her son’s inclinations. 
He had no wish to become an army officer; and in these dull and 
wasted years from seventeen to twenty, his will could have been 
moulded in any direction, for he had no aim of his own. 
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In politics, likewise, he was too indifferent to follow his first 
promptings. He had no love for the Burschenschafts, the stu- 
dents’ associations, which drank to Kaiser and Reich, and sang 
patriotic songs. After a brief experience of their ways, he avoided 
them, “ because they condemned students’ duels and much beer 
drinking”, and because their members were ill-bred. Thus tem- 
perament, and his own ideas of what was good behaviour, led 
him to eschew the circles at the university where in those days 
the idea of a German Empire was alone cultivated. But when, at 
table, any one made fun of the Prussians, few of whom came to 
study in Hanover, Bismarck was prompt with his challenges. 
In defence of his own co-nationals he had no fewer than six duels 
on his hands at one and the same time. He defended Bliicher’s 
action at Waterloo with so much zeal that some one said: “ This 
freshman talks as if we were still in the days of Old Eritz ! 55 He 
seemed to have no interest in the national problem, and would 
not even go to hear the most celebrated professor lecture on this 
topic. It was more to his taste to join his American friends on 
Independence Day, and drink himself under the table in honour 
of liberty ; but when one of them spoke of German disunion, Bis- 
marck bet twenty-five bottles of champagne that Germany would 
be unified within twenty-five years. The loser was to cross the sea, 

and they would drink the champagne together. He was only 

thirteen years out in his reckoning. 

All the same, he was careful to observe the forms. “Veil your 
thoughts when you write home,” he said to his brother, now a 
lieutenant. “ The Kniephof court is more accessible to diplomatic 
cunning and to lies than to swashbuckling.” His way of life, his 
dress, and the like, cost a great deal of money ; and after he had 
been a year at the university there were “very disagreeable 
scenes between myself and the old man, who refuses to pay my 
debts. . . . Not that it matters very much, for I have plenty of 
credit, so that I can live a thoroughly dissolute life. The result 
is that I look pale and ill, and my old man, when I come home 
at Christmas, will naturally ascribe this to a lack of victuals. 
Then I shall take a strong line, saying that I would rather be a 
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Mohammedan than go on suffering hunger, and then I shall get 
my way.” 

Is not the student who writes this a born diplomatist? The 
management of men, the weighing of motives, making the best 
use of the temporary situation, the repudiation of responsibility 
for himself, and the art of making his adversary responsible. 
These are all elements of statecraft ; and his mother, who is much 
mortified by his conduct, fails to realise that her ambition for 
Otto is guided by a trustworthy instinct. 

When the young man of eighteen, sickly, blase, and lacking 
energy, like young Goethe, had come home, had restored his 
health with country diet and tranquillity, and wished to continue 
his studies — this time in Berlin — his mother seemed already to 
have half given him up. “ I think my mother would like me to don 
the blue uniform and defend the country in front of the Halle 
Gate. She said to me to-day, when I got up late, that I seemed to 
her to have no wish to study.” He certainly had no wish to study, 
but he had still less desire to don the blue uniform. He spent a 
good deal of his time with one of his cousins, Blanckenburg, and 
with young Roon, both of whom he was to encounter subsequently 
in decisive hours. But his favourite companions were Keyserling 
and Motley. He roomed with the American; and when Motley, 
wearing a Byronic collar, and having very little command of 
German, was translating Faust , or sitting with his legs cocked 
up out of the window, so that the people passing below could 
see his red slippers, Bismarck was in the best of humours. Our 
Otto only lost his temper when, after the pair had spent half the 
night in philosophic discussion, his friend, undismayed, would 
return to the point from which they had started and enquire once 
more: “ whether Byron was to be compared with Goethe.” Bis- 
marck said later that what charmed him in Motley were the 
American’s good looks, his large eyes, his wit, and his amiability. 
It was the same in Keyserling’ s case. What attracted him to the 
count was not so much the Courlander’s intelligence, as his hand- 
someness, his man-of-the-world air, and his talent for piano- 
playing — for Keyserling could play Beethoven hour after hour, 





Mockery and Misanthropy 

and Beethoven was the only composer who could now 
world-weary student. 

It seemed as if Bismarck were at the end o t hi* U ih r, Vdfmig 
escaped Ins mockery, himself least of nil. M 
he writes to a comrade, "I live here like * #r*dhinan, g*-* 
accustomed to a foppish way of life, speak » K tMlf ! ^ al ulf ,Vlt * K 
devote most of my time to my toilet, and what $* left over I 8l ^ 
in visits, and in the company of my old cmny* Hi* U*Mlr. in 
the evenings, I sit in the first row at the opera, b hav ing 
as impudently as I can; « . * Hitts t Imre tnyo If m » rrawm 

ably respectable way, , . * Slothful old Hein, from (bit mgvn 
is still here, , . . Also that hmg, thin sprig of the urotm r^U 

who lacks everything requisite to make up a man and nothing 
requisite to make up a chamberlain e\e» pt n padlock m front, of 
his jaws! He lives here in happy companionship with ih»u 
of his own ilk, w ho give turn no emi*r for complaint, , • J h«- * 

don’t eat; they don't drink what do pm think they do.- 'Ito 
count their ancestors.” 

Can misanthropy go further f i la •»* and dorsal uermoo^ 
idleness and affectation, he desphe* alike in him*** If and m b • a 
neighbour. I h* is disinclined to make any change for Ho- b-!f*r 4 
and yet at bottom he deplore* hi* own weahiiei**-*, \\ ha* , Hem, n* 
mains? The clash of swords and marriage * 1 1* write* f to* 
father’s estate; ” I think f shall refuse the portfolio »>f 
affairs, amuse myself for a few year* with licking ro-nuU mto 
shape, then take a wife, firing up children, t»H the Und, and 
undermine the morals of my peasant* hv diddling vast «pomt«tUe* 
of brandy. If, in ten year* or so, yon visit tin* part **f the neikl, 
. . , you wall find a corpulent I mm! we hr otfh * r, i% 1*-lU*n with a 
big moustache who curses and swear* immoderately , d* >«* s * * th** 
French, and flogs his hound* and In* servant a hmtoJH, though 
all the while tyrannised over by hi* wife, I shall *»<■« r leather 
breeches, let people make fun of me at the wo*#! market >«> 
and if they address me as * Herr Baton*, f dial! stroke m% » { *nss 
tache good fiat u redly and sell my wool two talers cheaper m 
sequence, (hi the King’s birthday t shall get druid and «tu*ut 
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Practice of Law 

‘Vivat.’ Indeed, I shall get drunk pretty often, and shall be 
always talking about crops and horses.” From this future he was 
protected, above all, by a certain dread of marriage; and the 
dread was not overcome, hut strengthened, by several engage- 
ments which were broken off. Although, as Motley tells us, “in 
love he followed the natural impulse with very little scruple”, 
he was at the same time “always falling violently in love.” He 
himself tells us, in these days, that he will probably ere long 
experiment in marriage, “ or would do so if any of my passionate 
inclinations were to last long enough. The joke of the matter is 
that I pass for a cold-blooded misogynist. Thus do people de- 
ceive themselves.” 

At the age of twenty, having been prepared by a crammer, he 
succeeded in passing his examination for the bar, and had ex- 
perience of the practice of law for a little while at the Municipal 
Court in Berlin. His distaste for such imbecilities grew ever 
stronger, and he only kept on at this job in order to avoid hav- 
ing to become a soldier, for, he said: “I have victoriously re- 
sisted the rather urgent wishes of my parents in that direction.” 
He had an invincible dislike to military drill, although he was 
unrivalled as a swimmer and a fencer; but as regards going to 
court, he gave way. “ I have no great inclination, but my parents 
want me to go, and no doubt they are right, for it may help my 
career.” At the court ball, the prince of Prussia (at this time 
nearly double Otto’s age) speaks to him, is astonished at the 
guardsman’s proportions of this young lawyer, and asks: “Why 
aren’t you a soldier?” 

“I had no prospect of advancement in the army, Your Royal 
Highness.” 

“ I doubt if you have any better prospects at the bar ! ” 

In this very first dialogue between William of Prussia and 
Bismarck, amid the distractions of a ballroom conversation we 
see the difference between the two natures. William is all soldier, 
Otto anything but a soldier; and when the prince is astonished 
that Bismarck does not turn his inches to account in the finest 
profession in the world, the Junker gets out of the difficulty by 
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pretending that his reason is the lack of any chance of promo 
tion. Similarly, in years to some, Otto will often hide his real 
reasons from William, wishing to spare the other’s Prussian mili- 
tary susceptibilities. 

All the same, Berlin and official work, the sight of competing 
lawyers, the glimpse of court life, and thoughts of a career, 
sometimes entice the young official out of his negation. He sees 
what heights can be attained. Certainly at this period some of 
his friends begin to discern traces of the ambition that lurked 
behind the cloak of cynicism. Twenty years later, Keyserting 
remembered a conversation he had had with Bismarck in those 
days, when Bismarck said: “ A constitution is unavoidable; this 
is the way to outward tokens of honour; but inwardly one must 
be pious.” With a smile he added: “I wanted to visit the be* 
starred excellencies as a wise pilgrim.” 

Did not this young man of twenty thus early foresee the 
means without; which in modern Prussia nothing can be attained? 
A constitution, which in his secret heart; he detests; and a piety 
winch he certainly lacks! How unmistakable is the inner truth of 
these memories. He already describes himself to Keyserling as 
the wise pilgrim he was to become ; shows his secret ambition, if 
not for orders of distinction, at any rate for the attainment of 
the power which brings such distinctions. Oh, well, but one would 
have to he pious within. One would have to be, and since one i* 
not, this is “all nonsense,” So let us fill up our glasses ! 

If we want to understand what it was in Bismarck’s heart that 
was already hostile to his ambition, if wi* wish to see at work the 
inflexible pride with which he fought against this ambition, we 
need only watch him in epistolary conversation wilts, a third friend 
of Gottingen days, Seharlaeh, to whom he wrote seldom, but very 
frankly. In a letter written to Seharlaeh when Olio was a 
fledgling barrister, we read tin* confession “that my ambition, 
which used to be less powerful and to tab* another direction, is 
constraining me to an industry such as I have never known Indore, 
is making me grasp at any means which seem likely to bring ad 
vaneement. I don’t know whether you will still be inclined, over * 
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Passion for Work 


good glass of Scharlachberg wine, to smile compassionately at my 
folly. That would be a mood which I cannot but describe as a happy 
one, although I do not actually wish to share it. Indeed, I am now 
so blinded by my passion for work that I have come to regard a 
pure pleasure which has no utility as a waste of time.” 

Yet immediately afterwards all this appears to him ridiculous, 
for he goes on: “My life really seems rather a pitiful affair when 
I look at it in a strong light. I spend the day in studies which do 
not interest me. In the evening, when I frequent the court or 
official society, I affect a pleasure which I am not sufficiently 
like Sch. either to feel or to desire. I find it difficult to believe 
that the complete attainment of the ends for which I am work- 
ing, the longest title and the most resplendent order in Ger- 
many, the most amazing distinction, could compensate me for the 
bodily and mental restrictions which would result from such a 
life. Often I feel that I should like to exchange the pen for the 
plough, and the portfolio for the hunting bag. But after all, I 
can do that whenever I like.” 

Thus does his inborn pride, a heritage from his father, strive 
against ambition, a heritage from his mother. Pride chases am- 
bition into a corner ; and since his sense of self-satisfaction makes 
it impossible for him to doubt the success of an undertaking he 
has once entered upon, he is content at the very outset to pro- 
claim the valuelessness of such success. 

Nevertheless he seeks success, reckons up where it can be most 
speedily secured, reports himself on the Rhine, for the first time 
in his life remains at home in summer for month after month in 
order to write the answers to two examination papers which have 
to be dealt with as a preliminary to his promotion at the bar. 
He does this almost without thought of self, and yet he does it 
with a will; and it all happens because he has left the town, and 
has at length begun to find himself in tranquillity. 

Look at him, this Junker of twenty-one at Schonhausen 
whither his father has now returned, “ a place with about thirty 
rooms, two of which are furnished, lovely oriental carpets, so 
ragged that one can barely make out the original colour, rats 
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without number, chimneys in which the wind howl, »» » w,,r, j* 
the castle of my ancestors, where everything tend-* «<» 
melancholy, . . . cared for by a wizened lioUM-hcej.er, the J'hiv 
mate of my father, now sixty-five yearn of age. I am preparing 
for my examination, listen to the nightingales do target jus- 
tice, read Voltaire and Spinom’s tithics. . * * Our old rook tell, 
me that the peasants say: 4 Poor ymmg master, what *m earth 
will he be doing?’ All the same, I have never l*vn so well emitm! 
as I am here. I sleep only six hours, and I take dehght in *»»> 
studies— -two things which I have long regarded as mqm^ihk , 
I believe that the reason, or, to put it better, the eau*r, of all tin* 
is the fact that last winter I was violently in love, . * . It l* fatal 
that I should have departed so far from my philosophical Iran 
quiility and irony. . . . 4 Aha! 1 you will say, 11 unhappy love, 
solitude, melancholy, etc,’*— the connexion in a posable on**, but 
I am again carefree, and analyse in acrordanee with Spmo.ot'% 
principles of causes of love, in order that I may henceforward 
remain cold-blooded.” 

Beneath the great limes or the ancient. oaks under the ho mg 
eyes of his good father, cared for by a sensible peasant woman, 
working hard, Bismarck’s restless heart was able for a few tterki, 
and for the first time, to realise a measure of cull* et* dm tl *» 
mood was no longer cynical ; he had become serene, Spum/a g***- 
his blessing to it all, and taught this horn analyst the pi op* * 
forms of analysis. 

With the best possible reports anil the mmt * \r* lb nt rmnn 
mendations, our Junker set forth for Ai\ la ( Impel h, Th«- place 
was his prudent mother’s choice, for the ptvddmt of thi« m * 
Prussian colony was of the Arttim family from the Old Mai rh. 
Another two years, she thinks, and tin* grandma wilt t* treading 
in the footsteps of his grandfather, Mencken. 

IV 

The famous spa where three countries meet, tilled with foreign 
ers squandering time and money, *ueh wa% Ai% in tho*e day*. 






How was a “mad Junker ” of twenty-one to hi* exported to stick 
to the practice of law in a governmental building there? Count 
Arnim, a very distinguished-looking person with English man- 
ners, had received his fellow provincial as an hereditary prince. 
After dinner, he had given Otto a sort of private lecture, draw- 
ing up a plan in accordance with which the young lawyer would 
soon be able to pass through the stages on the way to an assessor- 
ship. Then the diplomatist was to begin las career, ” and it would 
be a matter of no importance whether I should go first to St. 
Petersburg or to Rio do Janeiro.” 

But the arrogant Junker, for whom his parents had with much 
labour and pains secured this chance, despises the stirrup offered 
him to mount by. He prefers to go riding with young Knglish 
ladies, is thrown from his horse, has a bad fall, and Is once more 
sick of life during his tedious recovery; while he must, keep his 
bed, he reads Cicero’s t)e Officii*, and his beloved Spinoza, also 
King Richard ///., and Hamlet . At length he is well enough to 
get up. Now the government may go to the devil! He throws him- 
self into the pleasures of the fashionable world, amn/es the com- 
pany at table by eating one hundred and fifty oyster*, and gives 
a demonstration of the best way to grill them. “ My company at 
table now consists of seventeen Knglish folk, two French, ami my 
own unworthy self. We sit at the aristocratic end: the duke and 
duchess of Cl(eveland) and their niece. Miss Ruwll, who is 
amiable and attractive.” Young, pretty, and well dressed, an 
Englishwoman of ducal family, Laura is much to his taste. When 
she leaves Aix, she and Otto are secretly engaged. 

How can he earn money enough to be able to marry her? At 
the gaming table? Here, as in the novels, he only multiplies his 
debts. At the same time he hears things about the family which 
startle Kim. Shortly afterwards he has a love affair with a lady 
who must be well on in the thirties; then a new fit of diligence. 
Interspersed come homesickness, grumbles from hi* parents, 
cynicism, debts, hunting parties, new good resolution*: u f have 
learned that I must keep watch over myself; there h still too 
much romance in me.” This sentence, the only one from hi* own 
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hand relating to these days, gives us a glimpse into the turbulence 
of his unchained feelings. 1 The engagement to Miss Ktisseil I'niito 
to an end of itself. 

Next summer he is attracted by another Knglishw imiait, Isa 
belle Loraine, not so distinguished as I. aura, but l»l ter 

looking, a clergyman’s daughter, fair haired and slender, lotting 
two weeks’ leave, and ignoring bis extensive debts in Ai\, he fol 
lows the lady to Wiesbaden; but there he encounters I. aura oner 
more, for she is a friend of Isabelle. He finds the situation "ex 
tremely piquant”, becomes the lover of the second lady, and 
writes to his friend: “I should tell you in passing that I am rn 
gaged, and that I have it in mind, like you, to enter the Itolv state 
of matrimony. My intended is a young Kngltdtunman, a blonde, 
extraordinarily beautiful, and, as yet, she does not know « word 
of German. I am going to accompany her family to Switzerland, 
and shall say good bve to them in Milan, . . . for 1 mint hasten 
to see my parents from whom 1 have la-ctt separated for nearly 
two years. . . . You must route with me to Kughiud, to my wed 
ding, which will take place next, spring.” 

With the arrogance of his tribe and inclined to look down 
upon officials, our adventurer does not make up }„, mind until 
two months have elapsed to send a word of excuse for hn 
absence to his chief in Aix la (Impede. " I’rgent private affairs,” 
he says, have kept him away from his post. He asks f ,, , 
maily for leave, and says he is going to semi m his resignation 

officially ore long. His people at home are more and 

estranged from him. His father refuses to send him «nx 
money; his mother, who is ill, is greatly incensed. \V !»»■»» at length, 
having no funds left, he has to come home. So- do. » ,,, 

guest, in the carriage of a stranger whom he detests. What bad 
happened? 

“I had excellent, prospects of what is called a brilliant ear.., 
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26 Off the Bails 

and perhaps ambition, which was then my pilot, might have guided 
me long or for always, had not a beautiful Hnglishw uuuui at- 
tracted me out of my course, and led me (wit turn! leave) to spend 
six months sailing in her wake on foreign seas. At length I made 
her heave to, and she struck her flag; but two months after the 
capture my prize was snatched from me hy a one armed colonel, 
fifty years old, with four horses and an income of fifteen thousand 
talers. With light purse, and sore at heart, 1 went back to Pomer- 
ania, . . . towed by a cumbersome and disagreeable galleon,” 

Out of health, as at his last return; with his nerves so much 
disordered that he frequently makes mistakes in his letters; quite 
off the rails — thus does the son come home to his mortified 
parents. His ailing mother, greatly disturbed by the decline in 
the family fortunes, devotes the remnant of her energies to find- 
ing a fresh opening for her son, and manages to get a post for 
him in the Potsdam administration, after Amina writing sar- 
castically from Aix-la-Chapelle, has told her that t lie young baron 
had “ vainly endeavoured to work hard, but the at true! ions of 
Aix society proved too much for him/’ The official report was 
less amiably worded. Potsdam was informed that at the lodgings 
where Otto had stayed for months, and elsewhere, the Herr Baron 
had left debts amounting to several hundred talers and these 
debts had driven him away from Aix. 

The accused haughtily replied: 4 ' 1 do not propose to discuss 
my personal affairs with the royal administration at. Aix, amt I 
shall lodge a complaint regarding this impertinent invasion id 
my private rights.” His father, likewise, when an application is 
made to him for the payment of the debts, grows angry, and re- 
fuses in the end to continue the correspondence with the author 
ities. Thus independent are these .Junkers, thanks to a tradition 
centuries old, in their attitude toward* officials whom they wave 
aside with lordly gestures, am! to whom they address them- 1 
selves once more when it suits their purpose*. However, young 
Bismarck, when strings have been pulled in his }** half, is ad 
rnitted to the post at Potsdam — upon the written understanding 
that he is to work regularly and diligently. 



Hatred of Compulsion -7 

Our self-opinionated youth does not get on much better Hum 
he did at Aix. It is a one-horse place; the imluutn t* hnaafli 
contempt; his official superiors are pedants; he in experts! to 
be punctual. After three months our Junker dejmi t * withmi! 
leave. At home, ruin looms ever nearer. Ills mother L mdh ill* 
but no one takes the matter seriously, for she lias tiiitav* beet* 
self-centred. His father, now an old man, cannot suddenly learn 
how to manage his estate. Let the farm on lease, any* tie. Start 
a sugar refinery, advises the mother. The doctor diagnoses earn * r. 
She stays in Berlin for treatment. I La* son is often with lo r. 
Long after she is dead, he grumbles because she made him **! by 
her bedside reading mystical books aloud to her. 

If only he could be free from the liability to mihlar y *rr% icr * 
Now twenty -three years old, he writes to hi* father: ** A U«t 
attempt in Berlin to secure exemption has failed. . . . Still, 1 
have been given hopes of getting off with a brief teiui, on tin- 
ground of a muscular weakness which, as I have told th* in, I feet 
when I raise my right arm the sequel of a wound there, though 
unfortunately not deep enough. * . , No matter whether I pan 
a fortnight or three mouths beforehand, I mint get through w\ 
training before the ummeuvres, I *h*d! therefore join lair as 
possible, some time in March.’ 1 Thin vigorously dor* fbonarei, 
a young and heal thy man, try to avoid becoming a »««Kb« t ; he 
complains of an imaginary muscular wruknci*. II i* rd*u< »u*' to 
enter military service in due t »* hi. hatred fur nut .ml >*f inm 
pulsion, for hi* is a mutter in the art. of rt.hug, hit. mg, and 
shooting, and will throughout life again and again go. proof* 
of personal courage. Hi. pride cannot head, VV hen, nt hr 

ha« to join t he Yager (ittard*, he ««. promptly at ...Id. with hi* 
superior officers. “I ahull never he able t.. g, t on with m» 
superiors!” 

Affairs at home are going rapidly from had to *o» »« , *J t>* 
mistress of the house is ill and pampered; the ...n. «■ am nothing 
and need money ; the father enuuot provide a hat the, want, «i >| 
they have to pay twelve per rent . and mure f«»r loan., A » rt*»» 
is imminent. Then fame an idea. Where from, who .an **, > U «* 
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Family Crisis 

it from the dying mother, the anxious father, the more efficient 
of the two brothers (who was still at his studies), or from the 
idler who had no taste for any occupation? Anyhow, in their 
perplexity they hit upon the simple thought that the sons must 
come back to the countryside in order to save the family from 
bankruptcy. There is no doubt that Bismarck’s desperate nihilism 
brought matters to a head. He went to his mother and said that 
something must be done. “Otto is so sick of his work in the 
administration,” writes the father to the elder son, “that he is 
weary of life. If he were to give most of his years to it, he might 
perhaps in the end become a president with an income of two 
thousand talers ; but there is nothing to hope from luck. He has 
implored his mother to find him something else to do. . . . His 
idea is that we should start a sugar refinery, that he should go 
to Magdeburg to learn the business, and then come and manage 
affairs in Kniephof. Since I am very much distressed that he 
should be so unhappy, and since at Kniephof I have seen how 
much you are interested in agriculture, and as I recognise that 
if I stay in Berlin we shall all go down together, I have made up 
my mind that you two shall have Kniephof for your own, and that 
I shall content myself with the income from Schonhausen.” In any 
case the brothers must pass their examinations. 

To the easy-going father, who was now nearly seventy years 
of age, this decision may not have been a difficult one. That the 
young men’s mother should have approved it must have depended 
upon the imminence of ruin, and perhaps upon her poor state of 
health. For her end was near, and we now have to say farewell 
to this ambitious woman, who died a few months after the fore- 
going decision had been taken. She was then only fifty, a mother 
whose hopes for her sons had been shattered, a woman who had 
expected to be compensated in her boys’ success for her disap- 
pointment in their father. Nevertheless, a generation later, her 
expectations were to be amazingly fulfilled. 

More distant relatives, who were by no means willing to help, 
felt entitled to complain. This accounts for a warning letter 
from one of the cousins, a letter to which we have Bismarck’s 
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Portrait of Himself 

answer. In its breadth and frankness* this document present* th 
with the keenest self-analysis of his life. A year or two he for** hr 
had been in love with her, and that is why fie derided to justify 
himself to her. He kept the rough copy of the fetter, and ten year** 
later sent it to his betrothed as one of his biographical record-* • 

“Affairs and official service are utterly uncongenial to me; 
I should not think myself fortunate to become an odieiaf nr even 
a minister of State; I deem it quite as respectable to grow corn 
as to write despatches, and in certain circumstances m more 
useful. I have more inclination to command than to obey. Thr-#r 
are facts for which l can give no reason tieyowt my own t***tc«> 
... A Prussian official is like n pi aver in an orchestra, Nm 
matter whether he be the first violin or the triangle* * * , be tm* 
to play his instrument as the needs of the eomvHed piece dictate, 

. . . But for my part, I want to play music such a* 1 regard a* 
good- or else not play at nib 

“For a few renowned statesmen, especially in count rir* with 
an absolute constitution, patriotism has fteen the motive driving 
them into the public service; much more often, t hr mmn*prmg 
has been ambition, the wish to command, to be admired, to !*• 
famous. I must admit, that I myself am not free from Hus 
Many distinctions, such ns those which arc rue tu m soldier in 
wartime, or to a statesman under a free constitution, *uch m*n 
as Peel, O’Connell, Mirabeau, etc,- men who bad their part t«* 
play in energetic political movements would evert on tar «n 
attractive force which would overrate every consideration, would 
lure me as a flame allures a moth. 

I am less attracted by successes which f might secure along 
trodden roads, by examinations, influence, the study of dmn 
ments, seniority, the favour of my superiors, Still, there 
moments when I cannot think wit hunt regret of alt the g r *«* 
fications to vanity which awaited me in the public , th* 

satisfaction of having my value oftlmalh iveoguisrd hv ***ft 
promotion ; . . . the pleasing sensation of Imuig regarded as a 
capable and useful person; the glamour which would surround 
me and my family - all these considerations dazzle no *-h- r »* % 
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have drunk a bottle of wine. I need careful and sober reflection 
to convince me that they are but cobwebs spun by foolish vanity, 
and are on the same footing as a dandy’s pride in the cut of his 
coat and a banker’s delight in his money; that it is unwise and 
useless for us to seek our happiness in the opinions of others, and 
that a reasonable man must live his own life in accordance with 
what he himself recognises to be right and true, and must not be 
guided by the impression he makes on others or by the thought of 
what people will say about him before and after his death. 

“In a word, I am not free from ambition, though I regard it as 
just as bad as any of the other passions, and even more foolish, 
because ambition, if I give myself up to it, demands the sacrifice 
of all my energy and independence without guaranteeing me, even 
in the most fortunate event, any permanent satisfaction. . . . 
An income sufficient for my needs and enabling me to set up house 
in town would not be mine, even if I were eminently successful, 
until I was about forty years old and had been raised to a 
presidency. By that time I should have become a dryasdust, 
should have grown hypochondriacal, should have had my health 
undermined by a sedentary life, and should only need a wife as 
a sick nurse. 

“These moderate advantages, the tickling of my vanity by 
hearing myself addressed as 4 Herr President ’, the consciousness 
of rarely helping the country as much as I cost it, and of occa- 
sionally working it hindrance and doing it harm — do not allure 
me. I have therefore made up my mind to preserve my inde- 
pendence, and not to sacrifice my vital energies as long as there 
still remain thousands of persons (some of them highly distin- 
guished) to whose taste such prizes seem precious, so that they 
are delighted to fill the place that I leave vacant for them.” 

This first document of the Bismarckian spirit discloses the 
pride, the perspicacity, and the contemptuousness which (in ad- 
dition to courage) formed the leading elements of his character, 
were the determinants of his success, the cause of his lack of hap- 
piness, the background of the tragical conflict of his spiritual 
life in later years. We see in it his contempt for mediocrity, as 
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displayed in his sarcastic sketch of the pushful man v* ho, at an> 
cost to body and mind, wishes at long last to he addicted a* 
“ Herr President..” lie shows us that there cun he no happun > • 
for an official, who always has superiors mul never knows fr* i doio, 
What psychological mastery in this young man of fwmt> there* 
who distinguishes hedaw/Jement from passion, vanity from fane * 
concerted playing from a solo, possession from power! At the 
same time he show’s his reader that such nervous tit illation a* I he 
supposed goods of life may inspire, is due to the suggestive m 
fluence of alcohol ! We are shown the country man who *trel* In* 
body, who prizes health more than a career, who love* the for* *! 
and sport more than desks ami offices* 

Above all, we see a youth tilled with incredible pride, who mtt 
not render obedience to whomsoever it may lie, and who feel* the 
shallowness of any gratification which may demand the sacrifice 
of his freedom* With how sovereign n gesture doe* he thru*! n*j*t«* 
the motive of patriotism and shake off care for problem* of Mat*', 
in order, with sure aim, to shout to the very heart of p*i*m«n ' If, 
indeed, he were to be given the vast power* of a dictator, thru, 
like a moth into tin* flame, he would hurl him** If f**rwt*td, tmi m 
order to realise an idea, hut in order to command and to win 
renown. Nowadays that is only possible in free State*.; in i'.ng 
laud when', at; the very time he in w riting, IV* 1, who had h* * n 
premier hut: yesterday, is trying in the Lower to fore** t**« 

trade on his own party, while at the same time UVomult i* tight 
ing for the liberty of Ireland; two revolutionist** who have ».id% 
to heed their own energy and insight, amt arc »t»i f*.»l’r*-*l to run 
«i<k i r the wishes of a kin^f ! Both of them bring about (.volute-m 
Even Mirabeau wan tod to limit. the power. of mnuar* bt, Hot it > 

I russta, here in thin ( termau laiul w if bout a njtut it tit i*«u, »ith 
out an tipper and n bower Hou.e, t !*»-•>*' remain t»u to»»n- |lt«n 
the dreams of a fautastieal baron who i* vainly »wrrrj«it|j t j,.- 
horizon in search of a political movement. 

There we have a pietnre of Hi.march, the born dictator **«*. 
of his own powers, tminflueneed by loyalty to a U t g „ r bv ibr 
fear of God, unmoved by love of the homeland or by a «*,>«• ,»f 
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responsibility towards the masses; the great soloist, the misan- 
thrope, the fighter, the revolutionist restlessly awaiting change; 
the adventurer who despises that which exists because of its 
stagnancy ; the man whose nervous energy makes him wish, not to 
administer but to transform, who desires to command as his own 
insight may dictate, and cannot tolerate a superior. 


V 

Here are the thatched cottages of the labourers at Kniephof. 
A dozen or so, in each of which there are four families. They are 
extremely poor. A man can barely earn a taler a month, and for 
many days in the year he must work for nothing. In return, they 
have free quarters, firewood, three acres apiece, pasturage, hay, 
and an allowance of grain. When the harvest is bad, the lord of 
the soil will give them a helping hand if he be in a good humour. 
Since Kniephof is a manor, their lord has judicial authority, is 
their ecclesiastical patron, sits on the Kreistag, and can become 
Landrat. Thus he is able to help or to hurt whomsoever he pleases. 
In 1840 these peasants had neither rights nor securities. They 
were slaves, with the loyalty of slaves; for their ancestors had 
served the ancestors of their gracious lord. 

Bismarck is on friendly terms with them, while always keeping 
up his station. “ Surely you are Otto the Amiable,” writes a friend 
to him. “ . . . You are the lord who has a warm heart for his 
people. ... I should be only too happy if my people had such 
nice things to say of me . . .” But when, on one occasion, a 
peasant will not give him the crown of the causeway, there is a 
terrible collision. The peasant’s cart is stronger built, and the 
lord’s carriage is smashed up ; the consequences may be left to 
the imagination. From the first he has explained how he proposes 
to lead this new kind of life ; has written to his friend saying that 
henceforward he intends to be “master and not servant; and no 
longer to copy despatches.” 

Though he was fond of his brother, the two were not able to 
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work together for long. Bismarck could not live side by side 
with any one possessing equal rights with himself. Soon they 
divided their heritage in twain. He took the matter resolutely in 
hand, writing: “I am about to go halves with my brother. With 
the aid of a purchaser who has made a very high offer, I have 
brought him to the point.” Thereafter, each of them set to work, 
slowly and laboriously trying to clear off the load of debt. 

As a preliminary, Bismarck spent a few months studying agri- 
culture at the University of Greifswald, and chemistry at the 
academy of Eldena ; had works on botany sent to him by Keyser- 
ling; and came across a doctor who could help him in his chemi- 
cal studies. There were also some more duels, and conflicts with 
the police. No longer a student, and not as yet a fully fledged 
country gentleman, he sat at ordinary among the landowners who 
came to market. “ I listen to them with a thoughtful mien, ponder 
what I hear, and dream o’ nights about threshing, manure, and 
stubble-fields.” 

True that he retains his mocking tone, but once he has settled 
on his estate he tries “ with the complete ignorance of a bookish 
townsman” to do all that he can to make the best of his farming. 
He sends for a number of books from the agricultural society of 
the country town, keeps his own accounts with care — and in 
these we read a great deal about loans, borrowed or repaid. He is 
often, not to say always, short of money; yet when he travels he 
does so comfortably and expensively. He still gambles from time 
to time, though he no longer plays high. All his private expenses, 
his winnings and losings at the gaming table included, are re- 
corded in the estate accounts. He rides round the place, either 
alone or accompanied by his steward; learns, examines, issues 
orders; certainly enjoys his rides on Caleb’s back. In these rides, 
he becomes closely acquainted with the lower classes, with peas- 
ants and dealers; gets to know the realities of the land; grows 
weatherwise; notably improves a memory which was already 
good; enriches his speech with a hundred agricultural metaphors. 
In this practical life, his appreciation of facts and his contempt 
for opinions grow. When he gets home at night he sits down to 
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read, over a supply of his favourite mixed tipple, champagne 

and porter. 

During the nine years which follow, about tluee fourths of 
them spent in the countryside, Bismarck read a great deal. He 
tells us: “Such general knowledge as I posse**, dates from the 
period when I had nothing to do; when, on my estate in the coun- 
try, I had a library covering all fields of thought tun I action, and 
when I literally devoured my books.” A great deal of history* 
especially English history; many sociological work*, including the 
writings of Louis Blanc; much in foreign tongues, oh perintly Shake- 
speare. His favourite authors were Byron, Lmiau, and tlulwer. 
In this solitude he formed his mind; or, rather, -solitude formed 
him. For a while he was quite content. No one disturbed him, and 
he wrote : “I must either live in a metropolis or in the country ” 

For two years, this man in the middle twenties found delight 
in his rural occupation, “because of its independence.” His 
illusions passed soon enough. We read: ” Experience 1ms taught 
me to recognise the folly of talking about tin* Arcadian happi- 
ness of a life devoted to farming, with bookkeeping by double 
entry and chemical studies.” To vary the monotony, therefore, 
he rides and goes hunting; or drives to visit his neighbour** and 
growls afterwards, saying: “If only these people would buy my 
farm stock of me, instead of asking me to stay to dinner! They 
didn’t even look at my wethers, and in Berlin price* are falling 
day by day.” Sometimes he would go duck shooting in a punt, 
his bottle of wine always ready to his hand; between while* he 
would read Byron. As a man of knightly birth, he ha* little in 
common with the other gentleman fanners; little in common men 
with those who are noble, for lie has travelled widely, ha* been to 
court, can tell a good story, is a hard rider, i* reputed to be n 
bold fellow with the ladies, and ha* plenty of reason* to make 
fun of these country squires. “ If l a*k one of them how hr a, he 
answers: ‘Very well, thanks, but unfortunately this winter I have 
suffered a great deal from the scab A” 

Gradually his reputation becomes tarnished, for the greater hi* 
boredom the more outrageous the sallies in winch he seeks dim 


The Mad Junker »•> 

traction and tries to amaze those among whom he is living. He 
even finds relief in military life. As a sub lieutenant he joins the 
Uhlans and goes through his drill. When his little sister is staying 
with him, he jumps into the carriage and drives at lull gallop, 
having harnessed two saddle-horses to the pole. Homing home late 
at night from a carouse, he has several falls, and only returns to 
his senses after a period of oblivion, lie swims a great deal, 
though he has to force himself into the water because of his 
sensitiveness to the cold. He finds mistresses in all classes, but 
makes fun of the men of his own station who live openly with their 
lady friends. Once when some acquaintances fail to turn up at the 
appointed hour in the morning, and when, to tease him they have 
barricaded their door with a chest of drawers, he shoots through 
the open window at the ceiling so that Hit' plaster showers down 
on them. After dinner, he will sit on the sofa and thence shout 
at a target; and it troubles him little when a stray shot hits tin* 
joiners workshop ; yet when his groom tumbles into the water, 
he saves the man at the risk of his own life. 

When any one comes to see him, the guest is supplied with an 
abundance of wine and porter, and told to help himself. After one 
such drinking bout, lit* set off on an hour’s walk by muddy road* 
to a neighbouring squire’s farmstead, where he greatly shocked 
a gaily dressed company by his disgraceful appearance. In tins 
way he acquired the name of the Mad Junker, although he was 
not really mad. The nickname was mainly derived from his m 
satiable appetite for food and drink, ami from his faculty for 
enduring all things, A guest at the Cuirassiers’, tie was invited 
to take the inaugural sip from a tankard which field a whole 
bottle. Thereupon, to the astonishment of the company* be 
drained it at a draught. Though In* had not hem feeling very 
well at the time, lie tells us: 44 For the next four weeks mv dig* * 
tion was better than it had ever been before,” Sometime* he 
would talk of the progress of political affairs in the capital; 
always disrespectfully ! The young countesses found it most m 
teres ting to be taken in to dinner by Herr von Bismarck, though 
their mothers were rather uneasy. 
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Once only, during this* time, did he make, «»r rather attempt, 
a public utterance* In one of the hU-i "d newspaper* putdidtrd on 

the Baltic coast, a complaint had appeared concerning flu* dam- 
age the romeranian nobles indicted *>n the fi**Lh wh.-n mil hunting 
with their English horses and hounds The farmn d indy rr, m!m , 
said the writer, was self protection, Bismarck % mnwer w*i* nut 
inserted, but a very carefully corrected dr ift ha*> c**mr down 
to us- The writer endeavoured to pt**v* that *uch winter rides did 
no harm to the seed, hut were good f**r thr to* * d «»f hornen; iftttre* 
over, the horses were Gtrumn, and only the whip* Englidi, He 
could mention many wo me malefactor* who imported from Eng, 
land, not whips only, hut shaving v»»ap, voh, and ew-n llirdiire 
cheese. Then he declares that tin* writer of the *n igmal eouijdaiui 
had had personal rather than material rv«u*»in IE* own name, 
and of course his pi*ttd*, are at thn wnt«*rS dnpo val . Thru he 
goes on to social and political tpn ^tuun. 

u I can understand perfectly w« H that whm men in t * d coats, 
on horseback, with hmimh, are clmdug a has*-, and, thus engaged, 
look extremely pleased with th« ur>eh« * an d then <**•* upahon 
the spectacle must he very distasteful, not. *»nlv t*» the hare, hut 
also to any one who is satisfied neither with hunodf nor with thr 
world, is clad in black, has no hors* s, no hounds, n»» chance of 
hunting, and indeed no taste for the *p«*t t /* IE- admits that he 
was “born in the caste of the ri dev ant yitddes, , , , who**' t*Vrf’ 
whelming privilege if. is to pretii a "von’ t*» thnr mum**, like a 
mist-wraith that, lias outlived gloomier d a v i, and is abb* to veil 
from mourning Germany the sunrise **f h?**ir g« *us and social 
equality/’ At the close, hr demands that ,f tw H*% 1 1 lor INuneranla 
shall be left its due* mid its personal hh* rtn* to tins r y tent, that 
it, shall be entitled to spend it * own mom v upon its own amuse 
merits in whatever fashion it mnv prefer/* 

This is Bismarck’s first, political nt t erwicr, prone*! w hen he i* 
twenty-eight years old. It concerns har**v and s*otd*!e fields, hut 
is instinct with the hitterne^ of the J nn i rf fttWtifd*) rl'.Vo«-i t hat 
wish to oliallcn^i- his jtrivih y. In thj, rir^* j,h}. ! o a|*p»-a ranee, 
he defend* his own dim, the hj»{m r «-l.m, ,ud in 4 l r « n»« k «? 
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underlings who are not able to hunt, maliciously implying that 
they have no taste for sport. He goes so far as to compare the 
burgher or the peasant who dislikes seeing the cavalcade of 
hunters gallop by, with the hare which is the hunters’ quarry. 
If any one were to come to him asking reasonable compensation, 
he would pay it readily enough. But an open attack upon his 
privileges, when a champion of the new principles takes the offen- 
sive, leads him forthwith to don his ancestors’ harness. Bismarck’s 
first political words are those of a protagonist of the class war. 

Shortly before this date, boredom had driven him into his third 
engagement. This time his affianced was a girl of the neighbour- 
hood, Ottilie von Puttkamer; but her mother was opposed to the 
match, “and a fortnight afterwards I was embroiled with the 
mother of my betrothed, a lady who, to do her justice, is one of 
the most ill-natured women I know, and who does not think her- 
self too old to be made love to.” Frau von Puttkamer, in view of 
Otto von Bismarck’s unsavoury reputation, wanted to keep the 
young people apart for a year. Ferdinand von Bismarck tried to 
mediate — at least it was the father’s pen, for Otto had obviously 
dictated this diplomatic letter to the old man. We cannot help 
laughing when we read his description of himself as “ reasonable 
and lively, if you will forgive the arrogance.” But the lady whom 
he would fain make his mother-in-law stands firm. She makes her 
daughter write a letter at her dictation (the other way about 
from Kniephof !) , a spiteful and unjust letter in which the lover is 
given his conge. 

Bismarck is crestfallen; not so much at the loss of the girl, 
for he has already grown weary of her; but at the affront. He 
decides, however, that it would be unworthy of his dignity “to 
show how greatly I have been mortified, and to seek solace in a 
few pistol shots.” After a journey, taken “to rid myself of my 
spleen, if possible, in foreign climes ”, he declares himself “ cooled 
off to such an extent, that I cannot but regard as the greatest 
good fortune that which a while back made me curse my fate.” 
Yet the wound to his honour still rankled, for four years later, 
when the young lady’s mother sought a reconciliation, and would 
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gladly have consented to the marriage, he drew back, saying to 
a friend: “The feeling on which I have brooded for years, the 
feeling that my innermost and truest sentiments were frivolously 
maltreated, the betrayal of my confidence, the mortification of my 
pride — these have left a residue of bitterness which I cannot 
adequately suppress. . . . With the best will in the world, I find 
it difficult to forget, even partly, any affront that has made a 
deep impression.” At this time he makes a general statement to 
the effect that he “ cannot love.” Thus do pride and hatred thrive 
in a heart which for the time being knows nothing of love and 
sacrifice. 

On the journey just mentioned, when he is twenty-seven years 
old, he goes first to England. On landing in Hull, he is reproved 
for whistling on Sunday, so he returns on board the ship, and sails 
to Scotland. Later, in London, outside the House of Peers, he 
sees the peers’ saddle-horses waiting for them, saddle-horses “ in- 
stead of carriages”, and is greatly impressed. The same when 
he sees fashionable folk riding at full gallop. He takes note of 
everything that belongs to his own world. He writes to his father: 
“The ration of the re-mounts for the York Hussars, horses not 
yet doing any work, is a bushel of oats and twelve pounds of 
hay. ...” He goes on to commend “ the extraordinary civility 
and obligingness of the English, which is quite contrary to my 
expectations. Even the common people are well bred, very modest 
and intelligent when one speaks to them.” Another thing which 
strikes him, besides the native civility, is the native appetite: 
“This is the country of great eaters. . . . Your food is not 
served out to you in helpings. Huge joints, bigger than can be 
imagined, stand before you on the table, at breakfast too, and 
you cut and eat as much as you please, without its making any 
difference to the bill.” These remarks to his father about good 
food and plenty of it cannot be understood in their full signi- 
ficance until they are compared with countless other passages in 
Bismarck’s letters in which he, even on into old age, talks with 
the utmost seriousness of the pleasures of the table. 

The folk at home seem to have been less edified by the master- 
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ful tone in which the traveller, when he reached Switzerland, 
asked his father and his brother to see to it that certain taxes 
falling due at home should he duly paid. They are to send to this 
person or that for money', “or make a bargain with some one 
for grain or spirit,. I hope you will regard this affair at of urgent 
importance, just as if it were your own." 

As soon as he returns home, he is disgruntled once more. 
Pomerania is too small ; Germany is a dull place. Abroad, people 
are more lively. He sits by the fireside, reads Byron, copies out 
the English poet’s most defiant verses. Then he thinks he will fid 
low Byron’s example, claps the volume of poetry to, and the 
account hook as well; plans to travel with Arnim, his old school 
fellow. He “will go to Egypt, Syria, . . . perhaps farther a tie Id ; 
if certain arrangements which 1 have it in mind to make on my 
estate, can he successfully carried through. 1 shall play the An 
atic for a few years, in order to make a little change in the 
staging of my comedy, ami so that I can smoke my cigars on the 
Ganges instead of on the Hega.” But his friend renounces tins 
scheme of travel, having fallen in love with litsma reb’s fa sennit mg 
sister, the seventeen-year old Malwine. India must }»• given the 
go-hy, for old Ferdinand writes ** a letter moistened with tears, 
speaking of his solitary old age (he is seventy three, a widower, 
and deaf |, of imminent death and the need to ».e his sou ,.,,,-e 
more.” Now, when a friend asks him why he does »«t go to India, 
he quizzically rejoins: ** I wanted to take service in India under 
the English flag. . . . Then I thought, after all, what barn, have 
the Indians done to me?” Thus this plan of By runic world travel 
ends in the Farther Pomeranian manner. 

This is the romanticism of n country gentleman in search «<f 
distraction, who will, if the worst, comes to the worst , turn a St ate 
to his purposes: “For the last five years,” he wnf.s »»* the „g,- 
of thirty, “ I have been living alone in the country, can „» longer 
endure a squire’s life, and am debating whether I shall enter State 
service or go for a long journey. . . . J u «u readv t„ hang m> 
self from sheer boredom when 1 am alone here; ... and ,t . 
tome that every well-bred young man must suffer m the sain*- wav 
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if he lives alone in the country unmarried.” At about this date 
he writes in his notebook: “Account* the whole day. . . . Riding 
and walking all day in the sunshine. . . . Life is like a magic- 
lantern show.” Another time, wishing to pretend to himself that 
he is in the great world, he enters into his account hook the wages 
of his night watchman and his foreman distiller whom he calls 
“gardenuit” and “ vnlct-destillateiif." 

Now the nihilism of the student becomes intensified into the 
melancholy of the lonely knight in his castle; “Since then 1 have 
been rooted here, . . . fairly insensitive, doing my work punctu- 
ally, but without any special interest, trying to make my under- 
lings comfortable after their own fashion, and free from irrita- 
tion when I see how, in return, they cheat me. In the mornings 
I am out of humour, hut after dinner t am accessible to kindlier 
feelings. My associates are dogs, horses, and country squire#. 
Among the latter I enjoy a certain prestige, la-cause l can read 
easily, always dress like a human being, can carve game with the 
accuracy of a butcher, ride easily and boldly, smoke very strong 
cigars, and am able to drink all my guests under the table -for, 
unfortunately, I can no longer get drunk, although my memory 
tells me that this condition used to he an extremely happy one, 
I therefore vegetate, very like a dork, without any special wishes 
or fears; an extremely harmonious and very tedious condition.” 

Sometimes he plunges into the great world, doming hack from 
such a journey to the North Sea, widt h In- mov speaks of as his 
mistress, he has lost so much umm y at the gaming t aide that he 
is glad “by my unsuspicious demeanour to escape having to pay 
for a passport on the frontier." 

Now that his sister is married, he becomes gloomier than ever. 
He was really in love with her, and remains m love with her all 
through life. As long as she is still young, be regards her as the 
prototype of brightness and elegance. He spend* many months 
at a time with hi# father, reading and smoking, eating lam- 
preys, and sometimes "playing a comedy with bun wlueh he likes 
to dignify by the name of fov hunting.’’ He describe* to hi* sister 
how, on a cold and rainy day, the hound* ami the huntsmen had 
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surrounded a clump of trees, where, «n every »»*• lU *' rv 

could be nothing more than a few old women gathering sink-; 
how the chief huntsman made strange noises in hi* throat m order 
to drive out the imaginary fox, until his father “ n-hs me d 
have seen nothing, and I, simulating the most natural surj.mr, 

say, ‘No, nothing at, all.’ . . . Thus we go on for three or four 

hours. . . . Then, twice a day, we visit the orange house, and 
once a day the sheepfold; every hour we compare the four the, 
mometers in the parlour, tap the weather glass ami note that the 
weather is fair, and make the clucks keep time so well that only 

the one in the library is one heat la-hind when the other* have 

struck the hour.” In the same sort of hitter humour, he tell* In- 
sister she must write to their father about all her little doing’ . 
“Tell him about the horses, how the servants behave, whether tin- 
doors rattle and whether the windows let in the draught. m a 
word, give him plenty of facts. He cannot hear being called 
‘ Papa’; he hates the word.” 

Thus boredom and kindliness, complaisance ami a sense of e>m 
fincment within narrow horizons, are at war within his heart, and 
we cannot wonder that at the age of thirty he makes a third 
venture into State service, “in order to free myself from a sense 
of weariness with all my surroundings, a tedium winch almost 
makes me sick of life.” Loftily, the young man of family writes 
to the lord lieutenant of Hramleuhurg: “My cireum*!aner» no 
longer make it necessary for me to live in the country, and it is 
now possible for me to follow my la-nt toward* State servo*-.’* 
Does it. not sound as if he were assuming that they had only l»*n 
waiting for him to offer himself? 

'Phis third attempt lasts only for a couple of week*, flash*-* 
with his chief begin at once, and the angry lord lieutenant write* 
“I have had many strange experiences, hut never Is for*- have l 
known a junior barrister to have sixt y three arrears of work ” 
The usual reasons give him his excuse for abandoning hi* post 
When he is not promptly received by hi* chief, he say * to the 
servingman : “ 'Pell the lord lieutenant that I am going and 

shall not come hack.” When, that sum*- evening m Iterlm, hr 
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meets the chief at a dinner party, and some one asks: cc Do you 
two gentlemen know one another ? ” Bismarck replies : “ I have not 
the honour”, and introduces himself, with huge delight. He has 
hardly reached home before he delivers his feelings, in letters, 
saying that he had made the attempt “ as a sort of mental wood- 
cutting, in order to restore my mind to health, since it was lax 
for want of occupation, and needed uniform and regular activity. 
But the parochial arrogance and ludicrous condescension of my 
official superiors was more intolerable than ever, now that I am 
no longer used to it.” Even when he has to act for his brother as 
Landrat, he is soon sick of the occupation, “ and so is my horse.” 
He speedily gives up this work, too. 

“ Thus do I drift on the stream of life with nothing to steer by 
except the inclination of the moment, and I am fairly indifferent 
as to where the waters may cast me up on the shore.” 

VI 

For a long time now, pietism has been in fashion among the 
country gentlemen of Pomerania. Old Herr von Thadden at 
Trieglaff; his brother-in-law, Ludwig von Gerlach; and the 
latter’s brother, the general, who was a favourite of the king; 
old Puttkamer at Reinfeld; Herr Senfft von Pilsach — all of 
them brought up in the Cadet School, and subsequently officers 
during the War of Liberation — had been “ converted” in Berlin, 
had brought the sectarian creed home to Pomerania, and had 
renounced the liberal church. Now they imported pastors of their 
own way of thinking, preached at home and in the villages, con- 
verted their agricultural labourers, did penance, held conferences, 
and were glad to hear themselves mentioned in the district with 
anger or curiosity. 

Marie von Thadden was a pretty, rather buxom girl, impas- 
sioned, musical, and endowed with a sensuality glossed over with 
piety. She read Jean Paul and the Brentanos, played Mendels- 
sohn, and, as the betrothed of young Moritz von Blanckenburg, 
had made the acquaintance of the latter’s friend, Herr von Bis- 
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marck, then full of his plans for a journey in A, in. Naturally she 
fell in love with him, though she would nut admit it to luT^-lf, and 
pretended to be glad that he honoured her as Uih in.iuh hr 
trothed. 44 His fine carriage, his brilliancy, both internal and 
external, attract me more and more; hut when I am with Iron I 
always feel as if I were skating on thin ice and might go through 
at any moment,” To this Gretchen he seems to be a grmuj, p* * 
haps the very devil; and from her confession we may inter the 
existence of a dozen girlish letters from Pomerania which hau* 
not come down to us. The one from which I have just quoted H the 
only one that remains, and gives us the impressions formed b> a 
passionate girl of good family on meeting Otto von lltmmrch at 
thirty-— this man who in Pomerania ranked as a notable man of 
the world, and who exercised on the young woman the hire of 
a Mephistopheles. 

Being a pietist's (laughter, she tries to behave hke a sister to 
him. After he has had a long conversation with her and her 
mother at TrieglafT, she writes to her fiance; 

“Never before have 1 heard any one e\potiud hi* unbelief, or 
rather his pantheism, so frankly and clearly, . , . course o»n 
know Otto’s unhappy views, with which hr himself in great U «b» 
satisfied. He is certainly straightforward, and that m a prmnmng 
disposition of mind. Furthermore he is rather afraid of the 
oils image of God he has created for htmwlf. . . « He can rr 
member perfectly well the night when lie last said hi* j»ra 
and how he deliberately gave up the practice. . . . dim arrogant 
claim of the pious that their views are the only right on* « ; the 
greatness of his God, who could never trouble hmn» If about »u**hi 
a grain of dust as a mortal; his utter lack of faith ; hr* vague 
longing to believe ; his indifference to joy and pain; hr* unfathom 
able boredom and sense of vacancy, * How can I U-lirvc/ hr a*k*, 
4 seeing that I have no faith? God munt either take p« »*%**»* ton of 
me himself, or must instil faith in me without my nuitribtiting 
thereto, and without wish on my part!* lie wa* greatly moved, 
flushing dark-red several times, hut emild not make up hi* smnd 
to leave. Although hr had an engagement to dine in the **ngh 





bourhood, he stayed here, arguing vigorously. , . , Manifestly 
Otto was pleasurably touched; love made its way into ins soul; 

you know him well enough, how kindly lie can Ins and he 
became so now. ... A thousand times it was on the tip of my 
tongue to say: ‘ Oh, Otto, Otto, begin ti new life, give up your 
disorderly ways!’” 

We see that our friend has been catechised. He is armed with 


the same rationalism as he had \m,m when a boy of sixteen; but he 
also exhibits all the pride of a passionate nature, and that of one 
who (just as in his experiments at an official career I refuses to 
take any trouble, to do anything which may ensure promotion. 
He thinks it is God’s business to take him to himself ; just as in 
his secret heart he thinks that it is the king’s business to summon 
him; then, all of a sudden, he grows kindly. When he comes back, 
two days later, he is, we are told, quiet and thoughtful, earnest, 
and sometimes even anxious. 

He has himself taken sides with this pretty and much moved 
girl. For her sake he finds pleasure in some letters from her be- 
trothed, Blanckenhurg, who had also been converted, they are let- 
ters, of which their author says that they were ** written in the 
youthful Christian zeal of a friend, raining down thick as hail- 
stones upon your sick heart, with the most honest intentions in 
the world.” Three times Hlanckenburg writes to Bismarck with 
out getting an answer. Otto must have the will to believe* must 
read the Bible, must make a clean breast of it, Marie is always 
there in the background, for it tickles the girl’s fancy to have 
“ this friendship with the Farther Pomeranian ptarniv who is 
supposed to he a perfect example of wildness am! arrogance, but 
can be so attractive.” When she sends her Mont/ a ** deep -blue 
flower, which he wears with rejoicing”, at the same time she sends 
his friend Otto a dark -red flower, well knowing whv. 

At Whitsuntide, in the arbour, the engaged eotifde set to work 
on him together. The unbeliever is shown a Setter from it friend, 
a consumptive girl who loves Bismarck, and cannot die unfit he 
is converted. Extremely exalted letters from tflanekrntmrg follow, 
full of asseverations. The consumptive girl dies, though not until 
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she has “ received inner assurance that four nont a ill m*t be 
lost. . . * Oh, if you only knew how the deceased had prated 
for you!” Bismarck’s answers have not come down to uo for 
Blanckenburg subsequently destroyed them in a tit *»f political 
spleen; but in his rejoinder we read: 44 Why did you shed tear* 
Why were my own eyes full of tears when 1 was rending your 
letter? Oh, Otto, Otto, every word you write is trued’ At a lain* 
date, Bismarck confesses that these incidents had a powerful 
effect on him. He soon breaks off the correspondence, h*m*arr, 
for his pride makes it impossible for him to endure being *vw 
p&thised with; moreover he feels that he is being clarified and 
pigeonholed; in short, he wall not hear another word of the 
matter. 

The rain, falling on stony ground, wn* speedily »ueked up. 
There is nothing to surprise us that he should have wept at t H 
news of the death of a girl who secretly loved him. He *va* rvm 
cal, but extremely sentimental, this man with the frame of a 
giant. His tears came readily, as was shown later, more than one*-, 
at moments of great political decisions. He w a * md the man t » 
let such incidents pass without showing emotion, II** nature w a * 
under a strange spell. In him, the road to faith hi v through mpei 
stition. All his life, he was superstitious; and when an* thing o 
ceptionally fortunate happened to him, lie was inclined to i * gaid 
it as the work of providence, With reference to In* hist, engage 
meat he wrote at this time: 44 If I bail ever doubted that there t* 
a providence, and that I am an especial favourite of proinh m* , 
the breaking off of the engagement entered into with such imn»n 
trolled passion would have convinced me of it.** 

None the less, his scepticism is still active. After a storm at 
sea, he writes to his father: 44 Some of the Indie* fiuutnl, oth*- 1 * 
wept, and in the men’s cabin the only sound to In* heard * a* the 
loud praying of a Bremen merchant, who before tin* had ■»* * m* d 
to me more interested in his waistcoat than in to* <i**d, . . , All 
the same, the fellow’s prayer seems to have saved our la* A ” 
During the festivities in connexion with Marie von ThaddmA 
wedding, the rockets that were let off set fire in the ullage, and 
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the whole place was burned down, Bismarck, when some of the 
pious declared that it was more important to pray than to throw 
water on the flames, quoted Cromwell: “Tut your trust in God, 
my boys, and keep your powder dry!” Then he rode to the scene 
of action and fought the fire all night. Next day, when there was a 
dispute whether insurance was permissible, seeing that it deprived 
God of a means of edification, he said: “That is pure blasphemy, 
for God can certainly catch us one way or another!” 

Ere long, gossip was afoot in Farther Pomerania to the effect 
that Bismarck was young Frau von Blanekenhurg’s lover. Really 
there was nothing amiss. They were much together, and talked in 
a romantic vein. He was an enthusiast for Byron; she for Jean 
Paul, whom Otto did not admire. Stum she heeamc a mother. “ Let 
me tell you, since you can no longer visit our little circle often, 
that Frauiein S., a very vulgar young woman, was there; . . . 
and that the day after to-morrow I am going to an Ji-slhetic tea 
at Cardemin [Blanekeuhurg’s estate j where there will he read- 
ings, prayers, and hock flavoured with pineapple." Thus lightly 
does he pay his footing in this society, for he is at ease there, finds 
what he is in search of : intelligence and good form, “ a family life, 
where I am one of the family; almost a home.” 

True that even in this circle his nerves are on edge. When out 
walking, he will suddenly lie overwhelmed with melancholy. The 
most trifling words will bring on a fit of sadness. “ As you know,” 
writes Marie, “this readily happens when he feels the influence of 
a friend’s hand.” When Marie tea.es him, and makes two glasses 
that can give a mournful note “sing”, he Is-gs her to stop, say- 
ing: “That is too sad. It makes me think of ilotlmanu's tale 
about the soul that was prisoned in a violin.” 

At the Blancken burg’s house, one day, he meets Johanna von 
Puttkamer. She has none of Marie’s charm ; she is small, dark, 
and slight; Italian in type. She has a cordial expression; the 
ardour of her heart shines forth from her grey eyes, and radiates 
from her enthusiastic personality. What distinguishes her from 
Marie is lier grace, her naturalness, and also the violence of her 
feelings. She cannot think twice, hut is easily carried away by 
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the passion that animates her frail anti delicate hotly. Slit- t* 
of those girls who cling to any decision that has once tweu taken. 
She would devote herself unreservedly to the man to vuiom do* 
gave her love, asking nothing from him, happy in her **-M 
sacrifice. What she needs is a man who will guide her; what die 
offers is a port well sheltered from the wind. 

The much courted monster seems to her the guide a he *#*«!*» 
and she is regardless of his lack of faith, hater perhaps «he may 
have had a temporary misgiving, for Marie writes to tier: **\ mtr 
contradiction certainly did not offend turn, for lie loves frank ■ 
ness; and as for your prophecy that lie will change hi* view* 
at bottom he already thinks so himself. Hut in such a nature, 
the struggle towards the light goes neit her quickly nor e*v*il> * 
and for a long time is hidden from human eyes.'* 

With these words, Marie strikes home in her description, She 
pictures him as a frozen stream, in which the thaw can only com** 
slowly and by force; she has recognised how enigmatical i* In* 
nature. Symbolically, this is what drives him to take o litre on tie* 
dikes. He wants to listen to the Kibe in it a spring shuddering* ; 
to watch, the huge stream as it breaks its w ay through; to guide 
its waters, just as la* will guide political movement*, and just a* 
he will guide himself. 

Bismarck’s removal from Pomerania to the Kthr was Amur thing 
more than a mere change of residence. Old Ferdinand had dud at 
length, despite sherry and port; and thereupon the younger imh, 
now thirty, took over the estate of Srhonhuusen in !f*r t;U*e %«d 
ley. He let Kniephof cm lease. This was the place where hr had 
grown up, where for centuries none hut Bismarck* had held *w**y , 
and he was therefore sad at heart about the mutter, The w lode 
neighbourhood of meadows, water, and hare oak frees, ar* mrd m 
a mood of gentle melancholy when, after a hit **f 
business had been got through, towards sunset I paid farewell 
visits to various places that were dear to me, and w hr rr f b#d 
often passed the tune in sad rev cries, »\f the a pot. where J had 
designed to build a new house, a horse*.* skeleton wa« 1 s mg tin the 
ground, and from the mere shape of the bones I ***** **h)„ to 
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recognise the remains of mv faithful Haleb, who for seven long 
years, spiritedly or dispiritedly, swiftly or sluggishly, had borne 
me on his back across mile after mile of country. ! thought of the 
heaths and the fields, the lakes, the houses and the human beings 
therein, past which we had trotted together ; my life was unrolled 
before me in retrospect, rigid hack to the days when as a child 
I had played here. 

“The rain was rustling upon the undergrowth, ami I stared 
for a long time towards the dull red sunset, my heart overflowing 
with sadness and regret for the sluggish indifference and the blind 
search for pleasure in which I had squandered the abundant gifts 
of youth, intelligence, property, amt health had squandered 
them purposelessly and fruitlessly. ... I was extremely de- 
pressed when 1 got hack to the house. Kverv tree l had planted, 
every oak under whose whispering foliage I had lain in the grass, 
seemed to reproach me for handing it over to a stranger; even 
more plainly did all the labouring folk reproach me, assembled 
now in front of the door to express their sorrow at their present 
distress and their anxiety concerning tlnir future under the 
tenant farmer. . . . They told me how long they had served my 
father; the older men among them were actually weeping, and I 
myself was not far from tears.” 

When we read these heartfelt phrases, some of which, poetically 
worded as they are, remind us of tioet lie’s farewell to Ins summer- 
house, we cannot hut ask ourselves why Bismarck was leaving 
Kniephof; whether shortness of money had driven him away, or 
whether the wish for a better habitation had prompted thin sur- 
prising change of residence. Nothing of the kind! His motive was 
ambition. 

For at the time of his father’s death, when he came into close 
contact with the circle of which an account wan given in the last 
few pages, when he reached the ngr of thirty and felt that the time 
of his adventurous youth was over, there arose in him a new, we 
may say the first, wish to exercise a wider mfhnmer ; and this wish, 
with trifling vacillations, wots to dominate him for half a century 
to come. As circumstances would lutw if, the impulse directed 
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itself towards public life, first of all towards the splu-tv m winch 
he was to reign in virtue of hi* heritage. Hi* plan* could la- 
realised more quickly in Saxony; there work in the office of the 
dike-board offered an opening. This fact awakened a slumla-ring 
sense of kinship with the fate of the river whose crises he was t‘> 
describe so eloquently — a sense he was deliberately to transform 
into deeds. From a dike on the Kibe it was not far to the hand 
tag; and the circle of the pietists was closely interconnected with 
Potsdam. When one of the pietists, at. about this time, wtdied l«» 
facilitate his reentry into State service, as royal commissary it* 
Fast Prussia, Hismarck, writing to his brother from Schonhause**, 
said he was disinclined to accept* 

“No doubt I could get promotion in the Last Prussian service ; 
but it is niv misfortune that every post I might obtain seem* 
desirable to me until I occupy it, ami that Huai I find it burden 
some and a bom That is wind, would happen were I to accept tin* 
offer* If I go to Hast Prussia, 1 shall have to refuse t he oilier 
of dike-reeve here, which the government, has already promised 
me* . * . But the dike service, in conjunction with work in the 
Landtag, to which I can almost, certainly secure election, wilt give 
me plenty to do without cutting me otF from the administration 
of my estates. . . . My fixed idea is to pay off some of the debt * 
first of all.” At the same time he emphasise* hi* prospect* of In- 
coming Land rat. The present oecupant of the post, whose health 
is obviously failing, is not likely to last more than three or four 
years longer; he says he has medical opinion about tin*. *Mht 
Saturday there is to be a ball in It at be now * I don't think I »h**lt 
go, because I have no gloves suitable for a man in mourning,” 
Thus he has calculated the chances, has got a promise uf the 
reversion of the post of dike-reeve, is sure of election to the Land 
tag, is informed as to how long the present Landraf i U likely to 
survive. Having made his preparations, he manage* to get the r* 
tant dike-reeve dismissed for being absent without h ave f Siam! 
taneously with sending in his application fur the pout, he trie® 
to ensure that the contribution from hi® own rotate to the river 
conservancy board shall be reduced, dig® up m% old regulation 
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to the effect that the dike-reeve shall be some one whose landed 
possessions give him a direct interest in the post, and discovers 
that, centuries before, an exchange of estates relevant to this 
subject had been forced upon his ancestors. These things are done 
to strengthen his own claims to the position. All is perfectly legal; 
all will redound to the advantage of his neighbours, whom he will 
help by taking the office out of incapable hands. At the same time 
it is all done in order to protect his own property, to reduce his 
own expenses, to make his own name widely and favourably known 
throughout the circle. His ultimate object, of course, is to become 
Landrat and deputy. 

Energy, capacity, realism, and will-to-power — these are the 
characteristic qualities which Bismarck displays in his first po- 
litical activity, thereby wresting speedy and infallible success, 
which success in its turn becomes a motive for new and ever new 
activities. 


VII 

A massive and dignified building is the ancestral mansion of 
Schonhausen, standing among stately limes and oaks. It is not a 
castle, but is a considerable edifice; and one who looks out of its 
windows feels himself well born. Writing an impressionist sketch 
to a friend, Bismarck says: “When I look out of the window 
through the smoke rising from the cigar in my left hand, look 
due north, to the right and the left I see, first of all, old lime trees, 
then an old-fashioned garden with trimmed hedges, gods carved 
out of sandstone, box-trees, dwarf fruit trees; behind these, a 
great extent of wheat-fields (unfortunately they are not mine) ; 
then, a league or so away, on the high bank of the Elbe, the little 
town of Arneburg. . . . From the windows in the southern gable, 
I should see the towers of Tangermiinde; and westward, in the 
mist, the cathedral of Stendal. Within doors, I see a large three- 
storeyed house, with ancient walls, very thick; hangings of leather 
and linen with oriental designs and landscapes ; rococo furniture 
covered with faded silk; and, speaking generally, an equipment 
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which suggests considerably more wealth than the present 0 *w v 
of the place has inherited from his forefathers. 

The first thing the new master wants in the old h*m*v is a *i(i\ 
During the last years of his father’s life, this must have hern a 
perpetual theme of discussion at Kniephof; for thence, and fr«m 
Otto on his travels, sceptical reports came again am! agam to 
the father. “X have made the acquaintance of EouUe t\ Oeca 
sionally she looks perfectly beautiful, but she will muut Uw her 
complexion and grow red in the face, I was realty in love with Iwr 
for four-and-twenty hours; and 1 should he glad enough if die 
were to marry Meier and come to live at Selciwd* When he i* in 
Norderney, he ticks the ladies off: Countess Iteventluw , M who lu« 
fine teeth and a coppery colour, anti will some day become m 
stately canoness ” ; Frau von Keit/enatem* ** w ho*e well grown 
daughter is considered the belle of tfir place, and would make a 
splendid wife to go long walks with; she t* tall and. deader, with 
good ‘understandings a girl from the Mo**-!, to* common 
vintage, neither cold nor sour,” 

Every adjective shows the connoisseur of woman. We *ee loin 
sizing them up like horses trotted out before a prospective bnvm , 
he is much more interested In their birth than their wealth, f**r 
Bismarck never wanted to marry for money. Now, in Selim* 
hausen, the problem grows more acute. He write* to In* *i »*«** 
“The devil take me, I really must marry; this t*re**m* * p* ih « tU 
clear to me. I feel very lonely now that father ha* goo* , and m 
muggy weather I grow melancholy, and more ready to fad m !♦*%**. 
There is no help for it, I shall have in the end to uHirrv It, E 
Every one here wants me to. . , . True, she leave* me cold, hot 
then so do all the others. ... I must confer* that I have «cdl 
some vestiges of fondness for the wheelwright'* wife (unfaithful 
huzzy 1) ™a weakness on whose aeeoimf 1 am bvgmmng to respect 
myself. It is a good thing when one cannot change um>h !**%** a* 
often as one’s shirt, even though one does the latter very ” 

At the date of these plainly worth-4 ndi*u*m*n* ( winch 
quite in the Junker’s style), and at the very time %4 the 
affair here alluded to, he has hern spending a year nr inure *»« 
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the society of the pietists. Indeed, ho had made the acquaintance 
of Johanna von Puttkamer a year before his father’s death. It 
would seem, then, that he is very little disposed to let these inner 
conflicts exert any influence upon his mode of life; hut the 
Blanckenburgs had not ceased to think of the couple who, at their 
wedding feast, had been placed together by design; so they in- 
vited Bismarck and Johanna to join them on a summer excursion 
in the Harz Mountains. No doubt they were not free from 
thoughts of saving Otto’s soul by marrying him to the pious girl, 
and of seeing her well placed in a union with the impious noble- 
man. Blanekenburg, indeed, hud commended the young woman to 
his friend before the two had met. “She is very clever, extremely 
musical, . . . exceptionally lovable; an able, more than able, 
student, most original, with a serious and pious mind ; . . . she 
plays waltzes with the most sublime and childlike simplicity, letter 
than any one else I have hearth ('tune and make her acquaintance. 
If you do not want her, I shall take her as second wife.” 

This description is shrewdly designed to influence Bismarck, 
for it is free from the overstrained enthusiasm in which the writer 
is apt to indulge. Marie’s description is more exalted, and full 
of secret pride: U A piquant flower, and one which no blight has 
ever touched. . . . There is nothing more beautiful about her 
aspect than her eyes and her long black hair; she looks quite 
grown lip, talks freely, is witty and cheerful with every one, man 
or woman, and does not make the distinction we do UJween in- 
teresting and uninteresting. ... A girl to the depths of her 
being; . . . pure, limpid, clear like blue m u water.” 

What distinguishes Johanna from her pious friends is u certain 
piquant acerbity, which bridges the transition to irony; across 
this bridge, the confirmed sceptic draws near to her. Had site not 
been original and musical, had she not !*rrn able to play waltzes 
and to talk without restraint, had she not been on an easy footing 
with every one, her purity alone would not have influenced him. 
What ultimately made him decide to marry Johanna was neither 
her religious faith nor her intelligence, it was the serene but still 
imminted gold of a human heart possessing all the powers of self- 
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sacrifice that were lacking to himself; it was her of pa* 

sionate absorption in anything she had once undertaken. Me* 
would not be a mere daughter to him, although nine year* y mmger 
in age and a hundred years younger in experience, Sin would W 
a companion: one who woukl leave his leadership rnuUnmi^U 
would accept his outlook; would always be ready to share h*» 
sorrows and troubles, to join him in his mockery am! his contempt ; 
would be less proud than he, but hardly less defiant ; gentle at 
home, unyielding in a struggle, tuneful hut demure; like himself, 
full of passion against an enemy, ami, mine the less, harmonious 
as he had never been. 

On this excursion in the I In ft Mountains, they drew rapidly 
together, “each of them full of wonder in the growing knowledge 
of the other. 5 ’ Meanwhile, Bismarck was having quiet oimou 
tions with Marie, a mnturer woman than Johanna, abler and 
more sensuous. There are echoes of thru* conversation* in her 
diary: “A lifelong solitary, searching for peace, trying all thing*, 
vainly.” This is the complete resignation of a man who know % 
that his choice may lend to happiness, and yet. tmi*t brink** it 
renunciation. Such are the feelings with which Beumuvk «-«»trr« 
upon marriage. 

For the rest, there wen* moonshine and cheerful****** ; owl* 
hooting in the Wolfschlucht ; he often presses champagne on to 
companions, pays for everything, organise* every thing, \iU-r fh* 
return home, influenced by further letters from illam k* nburg, he 
begins to read the Bible, speaks reservedly almut <***d, and writ*** 
in a letter concerning Johanna that he is nut yet *ure of him*** U 
This letter, which was destroyed with the other*, wa* w rill* a 
in Latin, in case through indiscretion it should fall mto the U4%‘« 
hands. 

Suddenly influenza breaks out in Pomerania, and kill* ,\Und« 
brother. Next the mother falls sick. Marie act* a* f*nr*e. J hiring 
the nocturnal vigils, she writes in intimate term* to B**m*t» k 
She begs him to come quickly; the mother dir* ; he rot m-* , t to * *- 
are long conversations, and evening prayer*; he will not kn*-c! 
with the others, but is in a melting mood. Thru Marie hrr*rlf 
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First Experience of Death 

takes the infection, has fainting fits, sends for him, tells him that 
now it is time for his conversion, more than time. Here is a second 
woman who is praying for him on her deathbed. His spirit is 
already touched, and will not this finally decide his course? His 
obstinacy yields. He prays for the first time in fifteen years, 
“ without pondering about the reasonableness of the prayer”, 
prays that his friend’s life may be spared. 

With amazement he learns how serene are the dying woman 
and her husband, who regard the death as nothing more than a 
premature setting out on a journey, and are confident that they 
will meet again. Marie dies. It is a blow for the friend who had 
loved her. His pain is purely egoistic. “My first sorrow was a 
passionate and selfish realisation of the loss I had suffered. . . . 
This is really the first time I have lost any one through death; 
any one whose departure left an unexpected vacancy in my life. 
The loss of one’s parents is on a different footing. . . . The re- 
lationship between child and parent is not usually so intimate. . . . 
Such a sense of vacancy, the idea that I should never again see 
one so dear to me, one who had become necessary to me, one of 
whom I had seen far too little — this was so new to me that I 
found it very difficult to believe in the reality of what had hap- 
pened, and the whole incident seemed incredible.” The next time 
he sees his widowed friend, he utters momentous words, saying: 
“ This is the first person I have lost whose heart, I am confident, 
beat warmly for me. . . . Now I believe in eternal life — or, if 
there is no such thing, the world was not made by God.” 

In the most natural way in the world, his anguish has moved 
him to prayer, as it may move any one, believer or not. He had 
actually prayed “in the train”, as Blanckenburg quaintly re- 
marks. In the most natural way in the world, amid these scenes 
of deep feeling and of mourning, influenced by the dying woman’s 
request and by the friendship of the survivors, did Bismarck turn 
to God. Even now, he makes a typical Bismarckian reservation. 
The sceptic leaves a way of retreat open. The cold clarity with 
which at the age of sixteen he had justified his relinquishment of 
prayer, has not wholly disappeared in these thoughtful moods of 
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the grown man; and in what ho any* to hi* friend hr raises a doubt 
as to whether, after nil, (i«d made the world ^ Spw** 

notwithstanding, seems to him extremely doubtful* 

The evening before hi* departure, while still in hi* tru'tnV* 
house, Bismarck writes a letter in which he is suppos'd to hooe 
summarised what had happened, and stated h*m d*r §* an on 
pression these events had made on Ids mind. Thereupon IHatick*-** 
burg, with embraces and tears, is said to have exclaimed ; u |o d#v 
you make me incredibly happy ! %% l !»e.s«« derlarnt urns, * lueti to 
Bismarck come naturally enough {.wing that he i* impression 
able by disposition) in view of the mouth prevailing in the home 
and the experiences of the hist few week %, 1s t rav in the tmr 1 
ground a longing for the conquest of the maiden who.*** no onrlv 
pious father is not. merely a pietist but a quaint, Thu* ko 
avowal of belief in (hut h not n deception, or i* at. urn*! %Ai 
deception, Bismarck had nothing material to gain hv t hi* »»*r 
riage, nor was he driven by passion to jmoro the girl. Ih- wanted 
her as member of a particular circle, one winch had Wcotne to 
him a second home. Her faith had b«-eu strange to turn, and h-*d 
become acceptable under certain condition*. Although m ho 
inner man the prayer of a helmed woman w a * nidi r* h«»*t*g» w 
woman he had loved and never possessed, hi* feeling* now tutu* 4 
towards another woman, whom hr looked upon a* hl*d> to male 
a good companion, and therefore wished to marry. 

A few weeks later, lie met her oner more in the lihun k»uihti tgd 
house, made his declaration, and was imim dud* ! v neerptrd. tin 
the way home, in an inn at Stettin, he wrote to dohanoT* father 
asking her hand in marriage* 

With the art of the horn diplomatist, the letter i* written 
suit the pious mood of the recipient. Never in hi* life did fin 
marck call so often on the name of (Jod a* in tin* rpntlr, «m»4 m 
the second one lie wrote to Herr von PuHkamrr; hr nm mtr- 
duced ecclesiastical phraseology quite foreign to In* toikmoi 
style. He knew that he must make open 114011**11011 t>f So* o r**o 
and of his previous unbelief, if hi* present im *h urrr l,* find 
credence; and although all he said mav have Um true, %t *** 
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The Real Bismarck 

none the less shrewdly fashioned to promote the success of his 
design. In this respect, it was like the complaint lie sent in against 
his predecessor as dike-reeve. While lie was speaking of God, his 
tone was humble: “At that time God did not hear my prayer, 
and yet he did not reject me, for never since then have I lost the 
capacity of praying to him, and I feel, if not peace of mind, at 
least confidence and courage such as I had long ceased to 
know. ... I am convinced that, thanks to my invincible frank- 
ness and my loyalty to that which I have disclosed to none but 
yourself, God will vouchsafe success to the righteous man.” 

When he comes to speak of himself, he assumes a prouder tone: 
“I shall not dwell upon my feelings and designs in regard to your 
daughter, for the step that I am now taking speaks more loudly 
and more eloquently than words. Nor shall I further my cause 
with you by promises, for you know better than I do the untrust- 
worthiness of the human heart, and my only guarantee for the 
welfare of your daughter is to be found in my prayer for the 
blessing of the Lord.” 

The pious father is extremely reluctant to give his daughter 
to a man “of whom he has heard much evil anti very little good.” 
Upon receipt of his non-committal answer, Bismarck assumes the 
offensive, suddenly turns up at Keinfeld, finds “an inclination to 
drag out the negotiations indefinitely* . . , so that who knows 
which direction they might have taken, had I not turned to my 
betrothed at the very first sight of her, and, by a resolute em- 
brace, to the speechless amazement of her parents, promptly put 
matters on a different footing, so that within five minutes every- 
thing was satisfactorily settled.” Here is the real Bismarck. By 
promptitude and personal courage he quickly carries through 
what has long been prearranged in his mind. Surprise attack was 
always the technique of this statesman. 

Now he throws all his amiability into the scale, instantly makes 
a conquest of the household, drinks champagne and hock with the 
old gentleman, waltzes with his la* trot bed while Herr von Putt 
kamer plays the piano. Even the mother, a difficult woman, highly 
cultured, soon “took the bearded heretic to her excellent heart”™ 
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for just now he had grown a heard. It is true that he h«< *•’«« 
conversations with his betrothed about ivligimi-* matter,, hut 
thanks to her natural simplicity he is free from the „-»«■ "f 
oppression which harasse<i him at the HhmchvidmrgA and h.- >' 
delighted when she says to him with a smile: “ l should hare g>v. n 
you your Congo hud not <iod shown his grace to you, or at least 
given you a peep of it through the keyhole!” Tim metaphor of 
a peep through the keyhole was truer than she would base hk,-d. 
She did not know what. Otto had written to his brother; 

“In mat tern of faith, wo differ somewhat, in«*v to for tlt*»re*i 
than to mine. Still, the* difference is not *o great a* >•«* mtgUi 
imagine, for many external ami internal happening* have wrought 
changes in me of late, ho that, now (a new thing in me, a* n»M 
know) I feel justified in numbering myself among tlrn^e who t* 
lieve in the Christian religion. Although in reject of *»ome of th*' 
doctrines, perhaps thorn* which t ’hrbt inns n* a rule e»*u*ob t 
the most important, I am - so far a* I am clear conerming mit 
own views » hy no means fully reconciled with the Thmtiat* on * 
look, nevertheless, tacitly as it were, a sort of Treat % of 1 4 a* mu 
has been signed between my self ami Johanna, 11* od* ®, I hie 
pietism in women, and detest, memlters of the female m*% who mate 
a parade of enlightenment.** Nml lit* upetik more plamU WV *-•*' 
in his utterances, the tastes of a eonuoiswur of woman, of 

his experiences with the female heart, and aUn hi* old 4 mmsu 
against his mother. If he has reached the other *id«' of dot d*n, it 
is on a rather fragile bridge, lie himself demerit*** the wledr- lot 
tory of his “conversion** ns n Treaty of Pa*o*u, that t* !*» 
as a mutual tolerance established lad w een religion* disputant®.. 
Pietism in women is to his taste, ami therefore h* in glad that 
his own wife is of that persuasion. 

His general attitude towards his engagement i* that *4 m nun 
of the world* Ills letters to his brother nml hi® suiter Uw little 
to say about God, hut a great deal about a knight errant who »» 
about to settle down at the domestic fireside .: ** }A*r the t * *t , t 
think I am very fortunate, far more than l had lmj**4 to hr, To, 
to put the matter unemotionally* I am going to marry a woman 
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of exceptional intelligence anti rare nobility of spirit, who m at 
the same time extremely amiable and facile a vivre, more than any 
other woman I have ever known. ... In a word* i am exceed- 
ingly well content; and I hope you, too, will he pleased.” Ah re- 
gards money, she will bring him little, so he must see to the 
financial side. “Other details, such as the immeasurable astonish- 
ment of the natives, and the annoyance of the old lathes, . . , I 
will tell you by wort! of mouth. For the nonce I w ill merely ask 
you and Oscar to have a kindly feeling towards my future wife, 
Reinfeld is close to the Polish frontier; one hears the wolves and 
the natives howling all night ; ami in this ami the six neighbour- 
ing circles, people are thick on the ground, eight hundred to the 
square league; Polish spoken here. A pleasant countryside.” His 
own estate is only a few leagues away. 

He is very much tickled at the ama/ement of the innumerable 
girl cousins, all of whom are somewhat affronted that they knew 
nothing of what was going on. Since he has boon to court once or 
twice and is a travelled man, they agree in saying: ” Well, we 
would rather have had some one else; still, he is a very distin- 
guished person.” His own friends are alarmed at the prospect 
of his becoming u pious”, though he himself is not disturbed by 
this. During these first weeks (when, inspired by the wilbto- 
believe but always influenced by his native scepticism, he zealously 
studies the Bible), he tells Blauchenburg, the converted converter, 
that he does not know whether Christ was the sou of God or only 
a divine man; that he is dubious about the doctrine of the Fall ; 
that a great many of the contradictions in the Bible are too much 
for him; that he is not yet settled in his mind. In one of his letters, 
he makes an obviously admiring comment on the devil, writing in 
such a way that Johanna is horrified. 

VIII 

The period of the engagement is used by him for the education 
of the woman of his choice. Never among Germans has a man of 
the world or a poet written more charmingly and brilliantly to 



Love Letters 

any woman; and never did Bismarck write like thin a gain. I h» 
letters show him at the climax of hi* humour amt hi* knowledge, 
his fancy and his imagination, hi* finesse ami hi* delicacy. W Bh 
an unerring hand he gently guides her on to hi* own road; mul> 
while he continues to provide fresh nutriment for her forty, *U\W 
he allows her to congratulate herself cm having tamed the ravage, 
he himself slowly tames the country girl, who is really much wilder 
than he is, and much younger. This transformation i* remark 
able that on one occasion she writes to the Mad Junker: **\ on 
are so fond of the formal, whereas I am so glad to disregard con 
vention, if it can possibly he done.” 

At first she is a little afraid of boring him, and write*: " 
not look at me so sarcastically. . . . \ cry little U needed to make 
me shed floods of tears, and you must not. do that, , . . Itaie 
patience with me, and await the coming of Urn spring and the 
results of your tilling. 1 * Then she suddenly ivmeuitirr* »hat a 
terrible man he is said to have been: ** l expert vm t to nhow me #iu 
the fidelity of your heart. What if I deceive mv«elt ' V\ hat will 
happen then? Mistrust is the most dreadful Hung in the w*u Id. , , , 
Your handwriting seems to me to have become more wilful than 
that of the old letters you have shown me, t* it »« with y*mr 
heart likewise, Otto?” Then she answers her own qumfiim in 
feminine fashion: u Never mind if it. he so; I shall in v self all 

the more acquiescent, Beloved, and shall try to t* nd what t ran 
not break. But if, after all, you will not go my wav , { shall quietly 
go yours,” Thus in four months, with gentle force, hr has brought 
her to complete surrender. When she wants lorn to r*«*4 d* tin 
Paul, or to wear a velvet coat (which he detest* quite a* imnh) 
she good-naturedly puts up with hi* No. 

He is grateful to her for this self -surrender, and thanks her 
with all the cordiality of a man who has long hern a ««dit«r%. 
Although before his engagement he had found in himself thr rb 
ments requisite for an active and orderly life* although thr tun* 
ing-point in his career had come a year earlier, hr !**t » all thr 
credit for these changes to her account, and trn re* h * her ««d# 
satisfaction by his victories. 
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Johanna’s Education 


The first time he returns home after they are engaged he 
writes: “When I drove into the village, I felt (as never before) 
how delightful it is to have a home. . . . You can hardly conceive, 
Darling, with what hopeless lack of feeling I used to enter the 
house when I came back from a journey. . . . Never was the 
vacancy of my existence more evident to me than at such mo- 
ments, until I became absorbed in a book (none of which could be 
gloomy enough for my mood) ; or mechanically went about my 
daily work. . . . Now, how differently do I look at everything; 
not only the things that concern you, the things which may or 
may not suit you (though for a couple of days I have been rack- 
ing my brains to find the best place for your writing-table) ; my 
whole outlook on life is a new one, and I am keenly interested in 
my work as dike-reeve and other administrative details.” Never- 
theless, before he realises what he is doing, he has copied out for 
her two of Byron’s gloomy poems, poems that cannot be gloomy 
enough for him, lengthy outpourings of melancholy. He writes 
beneath them: “All nonsense!” He sends them to her none the 
less. 

In his second letter he is already, imperceptibly, beginning her 
education. She must work hard at her French, for otherwise she 
will be at a loss in good society. This is put most delicately and 
most charmingly, but he says it. Soon afterwards he tells her she 
must learn to ride. A few weeks later : “ I am no longer interested 
in those utterly miserable English poems. . . . Now I watch a 
black cat playing with them in the sunshine, rolling them over 
and over like a ball, and I am glad to see this.” All the same, he 
sends her some more transcripts from Byron; and in the next 
letter some French poems expressive of world weariness. With 
amazing self-deception, he adds: “You need not mind my read- 
ing them now ; they no longer do me any harm.” 

Once, after quoting a poem, he gives free rein to the spirit 
of his earlier days : “ Most congenial to me is the wish to become, 
in such a night, a sharer in the delight, a portion of the tempest 
of night ; mounted on a runaway horse, to gallop down the rocks 
into the thunder of the Bhinefall.” Hardly has the girl, not 
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without alarm, grasped the moaning «f these «ords f . • 

fiance, these reminiseenees of his wild youth, «h.-u Middenly 
finds that— an accomplished horseman he has mu.-« ... ■ > 

steed at the top of the rooky descent, has laughed the whole in.-d 
out of window amid the smoke of his cigar, ironically writing: 
«A pleasure of this sort can only lie indulged mice m » ht- tum- 
Thus full of contradictions is the heart of Olio von Ihmm.ci, 
When he describes his actual doings he »* more cheerful, t »r 
days he writes in the mood of a midwife who is always «« *»**»« 
the birth; writes of the movement, of the Elbe, of the provision, 
that have been made to master the ice when it breaks up. Wla-a lw 
stands in the water half the night, in command of these nn.br 
takings, he is enjoying himself. Bismarck always enjoy, inm.rtf 
when he is dealing with the great forces of nature. *‘U,md !.*> ’ 
The clashing fragments of ice are calling me, phi) mg the Happen 
heimer March, and the chorus of mounted peasants «s singing. 
Why don’t the fragments of ice realty singi* How hn. lv that would 
he, and how poetical! It is like new life to me that Uu* **»«<■ 
season of waiting is over, and the real work has i»-guu. - ■ • ‘ ,r 


t’embrasse, your slave, Bismarck.” What n tempi., what j.<v m 
life! Then comes a postscript : ” Send m<* the envelope of the letter 
which took five days to reach you. I wilt lodge a complaint »!■•">» 
the matter in Berlin.” Next, he tells her aUmt the great n.ght 
when the ice had broken up. “The floe* were clashing again. t »mr 
another, riding on one another, heaping themselves up as high 
as a house, and from time to time jamming into a dam the 

Elbe. The waters were pent up for a time, until at length the. 
swept everything madly before them. Now nil the giants !»*»• 
been broken to pieces in the struggle, and the water i» thuklv 
covered with small masses of floating ice, winch still *!«»!. t.. 
gether angrily as the river carries them down like broken t han.* 
towards the open sea.” 

In such cataclysms of nature, which are in truth reflection* of 
his own soul, we hear the revolutionist in Bismarck sounding * 
battle-cry, and we realise that bis lineage alone is responsible 
for making him a legitimist. 




62 Forty-one Quarrelsome Peasants 

Vigorous and full of life as he is in these hours of battle, when 
the elements are threatening, and when he imposes his will on 
them indoors, he is only much moved when, with wise states- 

manship, he is able to accommodate a dispute. Enthusiastically 

he reports: 

“This morning I was extraordinarily pleased when I was able 
to settle a dispute among forty-one quarrelsome peasants, each 
of whom was infuriated with the other forty, and each of whom 
would gladly have paid thirty talers if thereby he could have 
inflicted ten talers loss on any of the others. My predecessor as 
dike-reeve had been dealing with the matter for four years, and 
had probably found it a lucrative source of income. . , * After 
four hours, I had persuaded them to come to terms; and the 
moment when, with the signed document in my pocket, I got back 
into my carriage, was one of the few joyful one* 1 have as yet had 
as the outcome of my official position. . . . 'Hus incident has 
shown me once more that true pleasure in an official position can 
only be expected when one works in a circle where one comes into 
personal contact with Urn people whom one rules. As president 
or minister of State, one never conies into contact with human 
beings, but only with ink and paper. 

a When I consider how little even the greatest and mightiest 
statesman is able, in his official capacity, to promote happiness 
and lessen misery ; when I become convinced that neither a min- 
ister nor a king can close Ids eyes in the conviction (unless, of 
course, he be a self-deluded fool) that in the long run he has 
spared any of those under his care a sorrow*, or brought any one 
of them a joy the more -then I cannot hut think of Lcnau’t 
melancholy poem, Ikr Imliffrrrnti.it, » „ . Our mortal life can 
only be fruitful for our own souls. . . . Whether we can help 
others than ourselves to earthly well being, is, after all, a matter 
of indifference in comparison with this existence of our own at 
whose end stands eternity. After thirty years, all has turned to 
dust, which is blown about through the millenniums that follow; 
and to those who are now dead, what doe* it. matter whether, in 
life, they were joyful or sorrowful?’* 



Musing# 

Look at him sitting there in his carriage, with ha dgiwd ugm*- 
ment. He is thirty-two years old, and perhaps thumnghlv c<>n 
tent with himself and the world for the first time in Ins life, i t- 
is thinking about the forty-one peasants, of what had made fh*-m 
quarrel with one another and hate one another, and how hr had 
come and looked into their souls, how fie had thought for f h*-m, 
and had in the end managed to bring them to t* rue* with on* 
another. Then, in place of these peasants. States and nation* fht 
before his eyes, and lie wonders what a stab- on a a ina v a 

minister or a king, who has dime on fin* large scale what he to «)«%% 
has been able to <lo on the small. Once more he gltiup** * t hr de- 
tested by-ways of bureaucracy, the sight of which distort* th** 
vision of every one in Prussia; and lie frcU aft aid of hi* own 
devilish will-to-power, forces his gn/e hack to narrow ho mom*, 
whistles the happiness of his fellow* down the wind, and, m 
different once more, drives up to the iinerUral do*»r. 

At home, he lias plenty of time on hi* hand*, Hr *p*nd* it in 
writing sheet after sheet to Johanna, lining hhu her la* »»pm 
ions, his feelings, and his doubts; delving into hi* mu her life m 
find anything that can suitably he rrcmmhd to her, f| r frlU brt 
of the correspondence with her mm t*mtkr and prrdm* ***** m h;* 
love, and she tremble s as she wonders whether a tiitui t »•, 

ardently twice. He tells Iter of the hmg letter he had * . 

his cousin when he resigned Slate service, and adds, after the. 
interval of a decade: "In the main, I still stib.erihe to the •> 

I then expressed regarding the futility of our State .• . , , 

Sometimes, even now, when one of my former fellow student, h*, 
quickly made a success of his career, I nut mortified at the thong!;* 
that I might, have clone the saute thing, Hut 1 <*'« nv * , 
myself with the reflect ion that titan seeks happiness tattdt « u 
he seeks it outside himself," While writing this »,th j>«- » tV. t sns 
cerity, he is vigorously promoting his candidature »„ the 
and pulling strings to secure the appointment a % l.amlrat, 

In a sovereign and gently parental fashmn, hr deal. wit*. her 
doubts and her sentiments: "Why should you *e.,, hiltr*!*, 
my angel? . . . Tell me why? (I am a man »f the U!>| March, 
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Man of the Old March 

one of those who want to know the reasons for things. I was 
brought up in Pomerania from the ago of two to the age of seven- 
teen, and therefore am sometimes slow to understand a joke.) 
Tell me why you should weep?” When, after his visit, she writes 
to him a letter full of yearning, he replies: ‘‘You must learn to 
be thankful for the joys you have had, and not, like a little child, 
to cry for more directly one of them comes to an end ! ” Thus 
does he, who has never been satisfied in his life, preach content 
to this ardent girl. If she is surprised at the number of her wooers, 
this surprise affronts him, mortifies his pride. He says that, she 
should rather look contemptuously at any one who dues not 
recognise her value, and should say to such a person: “‘Monsieur! 
Le fait est, que Mr. de B. m’aime, ce cpii prouve, que tout individu 
male, qui ne m’adore pas, est un butor sans jugement \ . . . You 
should not be so modest, now that I, after wandering for ten 
years among the rose gardens of North Germany, have, at long 
last, plucked a buttercup.” The inborn pride of the Junker, who 
as yet has done nothing to prove his worth, lends him to consider 
that the woman of his choice is by that very choice given pre- 
cedence over all women in the world. 

He now reads the Bible often, and is fond of quoting it. His 
attitude towards marriage is thoroughly Lutheran. He is always 
saying: “We must be one heart and one flesh; must suffer to- 
gether, and express our thoughts in unison. Do not hide anything 
from me. You will not always have joyful experiences in contact 
with my long thorns. . . . We must he content to scratch our 
hands on them together, even till the blood comes.” 

He gives her vivid descriptions of the old families of servants 
and handicraftsmen on his estate, and tells her how their an- 
cestors served his. “I find it very difficult, to dismiss any one who 
has once served me. ... I cannot, deny that I am proud of such 
a persistence of the conservative principle here at home, where 
my forefathers lived for centuries in the same rooms, where they 
were horn and where they died; where the pictures <m the walls 
of the mansion and of the church show them in their clanking 
armour; the long-haired cavaliers of the days of the Thirty 
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Years War, with their pointed beards; men in full-bottomed wigs, 
with red-heeled shoes, trampling noisily over the boards ; the pig- 
tailed cavalrymen who fought for Frederick the Great ; at last 
the effeminate sprig of the same line who now prostrates himself 
at the feet of a black-haired maiden.” 

Another time, the Junker is struck with the seamy side of his 
conversion. The new-made Christian decides that he must pay 
more heed than of yore to the poor on his estate. “ When I think 
how a taler can help such a hungry family to better fare for 
weeks, it almost seems to me like robbing the poor who are 
a-hungered and a-cold that I should spend thirty talers in com- 
ing to visit you. Of course I could devote that sum to the poor, 
and still make the journey. But that would leave matters as they 
were ; double the amount, tenfold the sum, would still serve merely 
to allay a fraction of the suffering. ... As a sophist, therefore, 
I must appease myself by saying that my journey is not an ex- 
travagance undertaken for my own pleasure; it is a duty I owe 
my betrothed. . . . The amount the journey costs me must cer- 
tainly be given to the poor 1 This is a very ticklish problem. How 
far am I justified in devoting to my own pleasure what God has 
entrusted to my administration, while there are still, in my im- 
mediate neighbourhood, persons who are ailing from cold and 
hunger, persons who have pawned their bedding and their cloth- 
ing, so that they cannot go out to work? ‘Sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and follow me ! 9 But how far may not that 
lead us? The poor are more numerous than all the treasures of 
the kine* would suffice to feed. Well, we shall see what will come 
of it.” 

On this occasion, when his young faith is put to a practical 
test, Bismarck for the first (and, with so much Christian senti- 
ment, for the last) time impinges upon a problem against which, 
in days to come, he will be shipwrecked because of his failure to 
understand it. True, his sophism is a jest, one which does not 
convince his own intelligence. Still, that he should talk of his 
personal expenditure as a robbery of the hungry poor ; that, were 
it only for five minutes, he should hesitate to indulge in the 


66 Rubber Knights 

pleasures proper to his station (pleasures which he is only in a 
position to enjoy because those forefathers of his, pictured on 
the walls, were robber knights) is all new in Bismarck, m 
foreign to his disposition; and, because foreign, it is transient 
Certainly this lord of the soil is willing enough to care for the 
underlings who dwell thereon. But never can the Junker under- 
stand or tolerate that such people should light for their own hand, 
or should deem themselves entitled to a charter guaranteeing them 
the right to a better life. For the very reason that, in reality, he 
never became the true Christian he is reputed to have become 
owing to his “conversion ”, Bismarck was never, in his subsequent 
life, able to understand or accept the social mission of his epoch. 

Since he wrestles with his betrothed more than with himself on 
behalf of the Bible ami the faith, pathetically to tiny, hanteringly 
to-morrow, we are always moved by what lie writes on these 
matters, for here he is always sincere. He has just tieen discus#- 
ing Biblical criticism, and then suddenly breaks out: “Who the 
devil is Pauline, another cousin 1 have never heart! of before? 
Apropos of the devil, I cannot find in the Bible any passage where 
we are forbidden to take the name of the devil in vain. If you 
know of one, please give me chapter and verse.” There, in very 
truth, we see the Knight, Death, and the Devil, riding on their 
way together. His forefathers, he writes, were not true Chris- 
tians. “Nor did my mother aecept the faith. Da! you ever hear 
the story of the Frisian chief who was about to lie baptised? He 
asked where his unbelieving forefathers were. When told that 
they were all damned, he refused to be baptised, saying; * Where 
my forefathers are, there would I fain lie also.’” After this re- 
markable lapse into paganism, he goes on bravely : “ I only intro- 
duced that as an historical instance, and I lay no stress on it.’ 1 

The superstition that is native to the man moves turn more than 
religious faith. In all the phases of his lifts right on into the 
closing years, Bismarck used to calculate the age at which he 
must die, and then, quoting a figure, would,, tike a statesman, 
put his alternative# before God. “If | do not die after x years, 

I must do this or that after tf years.” Or he write* to hi* be- 
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Refkwwm of Mm Ego 

trotted: “ You will hardly believe how superstition* 1 am, Ju*t 
when I had opened your letter, the great dwk suddenly *U*wrxl 
at three minutes past six --an old English pendulum clock mhn-U 
my grandfather had had from ycmth upwards, and which ha* teen 
standing on the same spot for seventy years* . * * Vlr**e write 
to me quickly to tell me that you are perfectly well and cheerful M 
The springs of his being murmur most plainly when tie write* 
lengthy monologues in chary form, giving mi thought to tit** 
recipient of his letter, absorbed in the emitniipliif ion of hit own 
melancholy moods. In these passages tie uses the *tn9r|y met# 
phors of his virile speech. * 4 It is doubtless profoundly character 
is tic of human nature. . . . One who lays stress upon tbr futility, 
the nullity, the pain, which dominate our life tie re tel»»*» will emu 
mand more attention than one who touche* upon the le#* might* 
elements which are transiently around in u* hy the ranh fading 
flowers of untroubled serenity, , . • That whteh i* imposing ter* 
on earth ... is always akin to the fallen angel, ** tewnti 

ful, but lacks peace; is great in bin plans and effort#, hut never 
succeeds; is proud, and melancholy T 

Here are mirrored the great reftrvnm* of hi* r g«», On *uch 
evenings, when in the lofty room he *it * alone writing hi* httrr*, 
there rises from the dept ha of hi* send *outr *ueh ph as tte 
one just quoted, modelled in the grand style* hkr a port'* r«n 
f ess ion. When morning comes, and the day call* him, *te» tte 
world and its battles summon, the hereditary tough*. wwateft* 
Now he speaks of Byronht verses on grief, which are full **f *urft 
nocturnal moods, as u a cowardly poem* to which 1 r«o*trap***e 
the verse of the rider’s song: 

* Euless your life you *rt at stake* 

Your life you cannot hope u* tm,’ 

u I interpret this couplet as follow# ; “ With unhluor trn*t m 
God, set spurs to your horse, and let the wild emir***# «»f id* 
gallop with you across country, risking your neck, hut few first, 
since you have, one day or another, to part from ^irrythmg tear 
to you on earth, though not for ever, ..." Meanwhile, f will 
have nothing to do with Mr. Grief.” 
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A United Landtag 


IX 

Like a blood-horse in the stable, which hears the sound of 
galloping without and longs to join in the hunt, doe* Bismarck 
feel when he learns that the king of Prussia intends to form 
a united Landtag out of the eight provincial Landtags; that this 
united Landtag is to he summoned to Berlin in order, at length, 
to discuss the terms of the constitution which the present king’s 
father had solemnly promised the people after the War of Liber- 
ation. This was the first true parliament in German history. The 
thoughts of the proud Junker in his youth seemed about, to he 
fulfilled. The signs indicated that Prussia wots to la-come that 
State with “a free constitution *\ the lack of which, when Otto 
von Bismarck was twenty-' three, had induced him to withdraw 
from public life. Now, when the great moment had come, he was 
not to participate! If he were to have a seat in the united Lamb 
tag in Berlin he must have a seat ami voice in Magdeburg. That 
was the prospect, more than nil else, which had lured him from 
Pomerania, had induced him to undertake energetic work in the 
assembly of the Kittcrschaft. But bin peers hud only appointed 
this youngest of the Saxon Junkers as a substitute deputy to the 
Landtag, should a vacancy occur there. 

Now he sits at home in Schonlmttsen, reading bow the repre- 
sentatives of Prussia had, as the centre of public attention, met 
for the first time in a sort of family diet. In heart and brain, he 
feels the stirring to action, <m one *»ide or the ether; there in 
Berlin are his seniors, all unfortunately in perfect health, who 
cut him off from his place in the sun. Well, he must make it his 
business to unseat one of them. Bbumrch contend* that a certain 
baron who has just become a lor*! lieutenant, i* no longer entitled 
to sit as deputy. He sends in his protest on this matter to his 
friends in Berlin. They shrug their shoulder*, and answer by 
asking him why he had left Pomerania. In angry mood, Bismarck 
goes to see his betrothed* and, resigning himself, laughs the whole 
thing to scorn. 


Deputy at Last b ' J 

Then (at last!) one of the Saxon knights in Berlin »“*. 

Even though the man gets better, Bhmum-k’a frie.uk. huluee Urn 
to withdraw in the substitute-deputy’s favour. No doubt Un- 
marck himself had a hand in the game, for he declared that it was 
his “most heart-felt, wish to become a member of the Landtag. 
He hastened to Berlin, and entered the hall of assembly. It was tu 
May 1847, and Otto von Bismarck was thirty two years old. 

Here lie finds all the provinces from the Rhine in the Mattel 
represented; the first symbol of a united Prussia. \ et what tun 
mates the leading intelligences in this hall is not the thought of 
Prussia but of Germany. All men of spirit, all who looked toward" 
the future, were in those days liberal in sentiment, and full ”f a 
longing for German unity. The king, who also now seems smitten 
with the great ideal of united Germany, that ideal whirl, hi* 
father had detested, is supported in this hv the people, and by 
an overwhelming majority; hut. the pillars of the throne are 'till 
exclusively Prussian in sentiment. In the united Landtag, out m 
five hundred members, only seventy are conservatives, and not one 
of these seventy is a champion of united (Jermauy* 

Bismarck felt himself isolated. HU social position made Inin 
wish to side with the king, but his personal sentiment* from youth 
upwards had been antagonistic to the liberals. Jim remit was 
that he could not make common cause with either of the two 
parties. The basic elements of his nature pride, courage, and 
hatred— were inflamed to passion. In the third sitting, when tie* 
proposal to found an agricultural bank with a State guarantee 
was under discussion, and the conservatives were opposing the 
scheme, Bismarck made his first speech in the assembly, defend 
ing the government against the conservative*, and the corner* a 
tives against the liberals. Tins maiden speech wn* an attack, and 
the attack was delivered in two direction* at once, i’ontemptM 
ously and passionately he writes to his betrothed: ** It is *! range 
how much confidence orators show, as compared with their m 
pacity ; and to note with what shameless self satisfaction the > 
venture to make their futile speeches in so great, an assembly, » , . 
The business moves me far more than I had ev peeled,** Again lie 
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speaks of “this political excitement which grips me much more 

strongly than I had anticipated. 

Never before, not even in the days when he had been ardently 
in love, had Bismarck put his scepticism so thoroughly to sleep; 
never before had men or things made so strong an appeal to his 
interests. Why is he so deeply moved to-day? Not Woau.sc of the 
problems under debate, since he cares little about the peasants, 
and whether they can or cannot secure credit on advantageous 
terms. Thoughts of Prussia will never give him a had night, and 
thoughts of Germany still less. What stirs his pulses is that at 
length he is upon the battlefield, is in the arena where he can fight 
in the grand style. When he is alnmt to set out for the meeting 
of the Landtag, he writes again and again to his Wtrothod, with 
perfect seriousness: “Now I must go to the battle." Hitherto 
his self-esteem had found expression only in contempt for his 
fellows, which had secured vent in mocking letters, or at most, in 
a few duels; there had been no reverberations ; his intense vital 
energy, his extraordinary keenness of understanding, had not yet 
known the stimulus of competition. Too proud to heroine an offi- 
cial, too independent to become a soldier, lord only over peasants, 
and supreme in a society where a man of his parts could reign 
without effort, Bismarck had, so far, met no worthy antagonist. 
— Now, at length, he has discovered the platform on which fight- 
ing is worth wltile. He does not champion any specific ideals; he 
does not strive to realise specific plans of economic or political 
reform. He simply runs atilt against persons and groups. To be 
a representative of the people means, for him, to unsheathe his 
sword. 

His first long speech is made at the fourth sitting he attends. 
“A man at the beginning of the thirties, tall and strongly built, 
Ids head firmly set upon broad shoulders, hi* face distinguished 
though not finely chiselled, mobile without inertness, firm without 
stiffness. He had a fresh-coloured, rounded face, with red 
whiskers ; he radiated strength anti health. The lower part of his 
face was somewhat fleshy, am! he hail a mocking smile; his nose 
was ill-formed; his eyes, surmounted by lofty brows, were clear, 
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Turmoil in the Landing 

shrewd, and crafty; his forehead was straight, at rough moulded, 
and wide. The impression that here was a man who liked to live 
comfortably was outweighed by the sense he gave of intellectual 
confidence and controlled energy/' Even though this description 
by an eyewitness was probably touched up with reference to the 
history of Bismarck's subsequent career, it still convey# *t good 
general impression. Only one point has been forgotten* Both now 
and during subsequent decades there was a peculiarity which 
struck all hearers. This giant of a man spoke in a high pitched, 
gentle, and faltering voice. The paradox brings us up against the 
whole enigma of his being. What led him to day to the tribune? 

A liberal nobleman (for there were .such) ventured to «u*y in the 
Landtag that in the year IN 1*1 the Prussian* had not been moved 
to take action by hatred for the conqueror, since **<» noble a people 
could not have known anything of national hatred; that thing* 
must have been better then than now, for thru the government 
had based itself upon the people. I 'iu*\ pressed m this remark u 
the thought, in vogue at the time, that the people bad risen, in 
the War of Liberation, on behalf of it* own Idterattosi, and had 
in 181 d been fighting for popular government, Itimmrek had 
written against any such idea. Now, in what appeared to }**« m 
sudden outburst of anger, though it had in truth hern carefully 
prepared (the draft of what he said is extant }„ hr exclaimed. 

“It is absurd to suppose that any other reason* for the folk 
movement of 1818 need be sought, or flint, any other mo ten 
could be found, than the disgrace inflicted on m by the jimour 
of an enemy in our land. It is, I think, an alt rout, t o f he uatmiial 
honour for any one to assume that this maltreatment . . . wm* 
not sufficient to make people’s blood bud, and to make hatred of 
the foreign invader overpower nil other feelings, A nmn smut 
lack a sense of honour if, in order to explain w h v hr n up m arm* 
against blown he has received, he speak* of doing a service to «**mr 
third person, as if that were his only reason for **df dr fence,** 

Bismarck's friends listen to him unsympatlu In a!Iv, Hu tSr»t 
blow in the battle is a blow in the air, for the prrvimu «q*n«krr 
had said nothing that could warrant the impheatmn. All tii«nc 
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who had been volunteers in the War of Liberation, ami all the 
sons of such volunteers, even among the conservative*, were out- 
raged. “ Repeated expressions of dissent; turmoil,*’ says the re- 
port. Another speaker replies, saying that what had stirred the 
people to action was not hatred, hut love of country; Herr von 
Bismarck was too young to have any knowledge of the matter.— 
A personal opponent! Now his heart heats joyfully, and once 
more he mounts the tribune. 11 Much disturbance ; the president 
begs for quiet; renewed hooting/* Thereupon he, the youngest 
member of the assembly, turns las hack upon it in its wrath, takes 
a newspaper out of his pocket, and reads it to himself until quiet 
is restored. Then, beginning to speak, he says it is quite true that 
he was not alive in the clays of the War of Liberation; yet his 
unceasing regret at this fact would now- he diminished by the 
declaration 1m had heard to-day, to the effect that Prussia’s en- 
slavement had not been imposed by the foreigner hut was a 
domestic product. 

A second blow in the air. 4 ‘ It seems incredible/’ said a friend 
of his afterwards, 44 that so able a man should make himself m 
ridiculous/’ A relative who had tjeen awarded the iron cross, said 
to the speaker: 44 Of course you were perfectly right ; still, that 
is not the sort; of thing that ought to he said.” Hlauckenburg 
remarked: 44 The lion which has here licked blood will scam roar 
in a very different tone!” Hyhel, then a young historian, criticised 
the speech in his newspaper by saying that reforms and liberties 
could not be separated from one another hv such, hair splitting 

Sybel was right. All the critics, including lllanckenburg, were 
right. But not one of them was then able to recognise the inner 
reason for his making such a splendid laughing stock of himself; 
namely that genius, at its first encounter with the crowd, always 
has a collision with it. No doubt, he had prepared his s|H*eclies, 
and that was the very reason why he lost his grip; no doubt, he 
had failed to understand the laws of the epoch, and had set Ids 
own friends against; him. But there was something behind all tins: 
the force of hatred, directed far less against the French than 
against those who repudiated hatred of the French; the courage 
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with which this unknown man, amid all the tumult, iwmiit* fie* 
tribune a second time; the contempt with which he turn* \m bark 
on the assembly! In the fight, he showed himself a champion 
fighter. Writing to his betrothed, he said: Yesterday I arnttwl 
an unprecedented storm of disapproval by an utterance, which 
certainly lacked clarity, concerning the nature of the folk move- 
ment of 1813, an utterance which was an offence to the vandv of 
many of my own party, and naturally made the whole pack of tlw 
opposition howl in chorus against me. They were rwcedtngH 
bitter, perhaps for the very reason that I told them the truth. * * * 
My youth, and various other things, were east in my teeth. 

For the rest, his letters to Johanna, while no less affectionate 
than of yore, tend, increasingly, to assume the tone of a report. 
When she falls seriously ill, he prays for her, hut remains M at 
his post”; promises to come and see her at Whitsuntide and fmU 
to keep his word, writing; “I need not give any explanation of 
why I cannot come; . . . now that one vote may often enough 
turn the scale as regards matters of the utmost importance to 
our country. ... It is a grief to me t hat a distance of fifty 
leagues or more separates the Landtag from you, , ■ * \**u 
women are strange people, and it is better to communicate with 
you by word of mouth than by letter.” The marriage mint no! }»*• 
postponed. Johanna need not trouble if she lias to begin her wife 
hood as an invalid. 44 At Iteinfeld ! should hr an idler, l ntd 
are married, I cannot associate with you as freely »* I should 
like.” 

Thus within a few months of the beginning of the engagement, 
the lover lias begun to write in the resolute tone of it hud mu id 
The warmth of his affection Is undimmished, but tlrtmte** unit an 
assumption of leadership quickly become eompicuou* ; hi* will t* 
already the ruling one. For the first time in hi* life, i!t«»t>*rrk 
begins to reverence time, speaks of being an idler; fur the first 
time in his life, he regards something as really important tie 
actually declares that polities annul hunger amt drive away *brp 
“I am infuriated by the calumnious dishonesty of the opja* 
sition,” Soon, however, he begins to long for the open country 
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and for Johanna. After a fortnight's evperiem-e «.f the Landtag, 
he tells her that his interest in political affairs has increased to 
an unexpected pitch. Five lines later we read : ** If I could hut put 
my arms around you in good health, and take you with me to a 
hunting box far away in the green forest, where I should see no 
human face but yours! That is my hourly dream. 'Hie rattle of 

the political carriage grows more repulsive to me day by day 

If only I could be alone with you, enthusiastically contemplating 
nature. Perhaps it is only the perpetual spirit of contradiction 
in me which makes me long for whatever 1 have not got.” 

Here we have it. once more. Quite recently, when he had no 
experience of politics or public life, be was telling his Wtrothcd 
to prepare herself for the great world. Now, when he himself has 
entered that world, he raves about a bunting box in the forest. 
He knows the reason, names if himself, will bewail it for forty 
years to come. Here is the core of the matter, bis enigmatical 
nature, which is never satisfied by any situation. He is Bismarck, 
the wanderer. 


A restless man with a high pitched voice, unsoldierly, vain, 
and unstable, caressed if not permeated by the grace of God — 
such was Frederick William IN, Already In* bad been nicknamed 
“the rope-dancer”, and certainly tin* part lie played between 
people and throne was but. a mummer’s part. A romantic and 
cloudy enthusiast, in some ways overburdened with intelligence, 
he imagined at, the outset that h** would solve all difficulties, that 
he would he able at one and the same time to further the cause 
of the eastern powers and that of France, to work with the Holy 
Alliance and promote the unification of Germany, to serve both 
reaction and liberty. When, with a specious appearance of lib- 
eralism, he was fulfilling his father’s solemn pledge, he said after 
the opening of this first Landtag: “You will certainly ruin the 
whole affair!” He was always missing opportunities when hr 
ought to have given with lavish hand ; had absolutely no under- 
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standing of the spirit of the age; was mulish ami arrogant, ami 
believed himself capable of playing the autocrat. These mere pre 
monitory signs of a mental disorder which was mum to tw plain 
to all men’s eyes, although lie was to he allowed to work nmvUwl 
to his country for nearly two decades Indore being officially P ru 
nounced insane. He gave the people an mstruittent, ami %\wn 
hurled threats at any one who dared play on it. While saying, 
“ I bid you a cordial welcome he would, in the same breath, 
forbid any one to approach him. He was the last but one of I be 
kings of Prussia who could say; “ There are things which only 
a king can know.” 

It would have been difficult, in those days, to find any one whose 
character could he more uncongenial to Herr von Jftmiarrk 
Schbnhausen, than that of this monarch* Nevertheless in the y rsir 
1847, Bismarck often went to court. He took part in the ertti*c* 
on the Havel. u Before Master we visited our friend the king, and 
the distinguished folk at court made much of me,** The prince* 
congratulated him on his speeches in the Landtag. The king re- 
frained from doing so, washing to avoid nrmidng doubt* a* to 
the independence of his youngest, champion* and knowing Hi* 
marck to be still independent. The king's adviser*, Leopold and 
Ludwig von CJerlaeh, the general and the president (two broth* ** 
with a great knowledge of the world), were Bismarck** adviser* 
also. They were twenty years older than he. Ludwig w a* a pi* t*»L 
who had met Bismarck at the Thaddeu*\ and liked him ♦ %* ** *! 
ingly; and Ludwig gave Bismarck the king's hint * (that %% to , 
the king’s wishes) for a great speech. 

Thus there began to ripen in him, though at first only in hromd 
outline, a twofold endeavour. He wished to lie useful, both to the 
king, and to himself; to increase his own influence, by tiring loyal 
to the king; to improve his own prospects, by supporting tic- 
king’s views; to lay the foundations for his own future power, b% 
strengthening the king’s power for the time being. In tins first 
contact with the intimates of the throne, the inborn 
characteristic of a member of the knightly order were strength 
cned by ambition. They speedily became intensified into « legit t 
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mism which was appropriate to his origin, and which in later days 
he liked to refer to as 44 feudal sentiment.” 

This sentiment, which he subsequently cultivated for his own 
purposes, was deeply rooted; for, writing confidentially to his 
wife, he assumed a tone unusual to turn: *' Do not speak lightly of 
the king. We are both inclined to err in this respect HV should not 
talk of him irreverently any more than we should talk irreverently 
of our parents. Even when he makes mistakes, we must remember 
that we have sworn to show fealty and to pay homage to hi* flesh 
and blood.” The seriousness of this reproof finds no parallel in 
the whole correspondence. He insists that his wife must honour 
his king, just as she insists that her husband mud honour her 
God; throughout life he clung to this dogma of his, just as ufo 
clung to her dogma. The ancient memories of ids ancestors art 
here surging up anew in his blood; memories of Um.se ancestors 
who certainly defied their kings often enough, but never played 
them false: and, while he compares the kings to his parents, core 
corning whom he alone is entitled to harbour sceptical thoughts, 
his gaze is fixed on the great family, which lives in solitary 
grandeur above, while the rest of the people inhabit the lower 
floors. To-day this attitude, which is at one ami the same time 
deliberately chosen and a product of hi* clan conscientiousness!*, 
demands no sacrifice from hi* pride. It** is dill free to choose his 
party or to change it; he is still courted, dill a critic, still with- 
out responsibility. Woe to Ids pride, when. In day.** to come, he 
will be the king’s adviser and leader, and yet at, the same time 
the king’s vassal l 

Already the dilemma begins to press. At any rod, the young 
deputy wants and needs the tribune, the fraction, the parlia- 
ment. Where eke can he carry Ids power* and Ids intelligence la 
market? If he is to demand yearly sessions of the Laud, tug, lit 1 
must vote with the detested Ida^rals. What k In* to do? To put 
pressure upon the king would be didoyal, and therefore Ilk* 
m&rck’a counsel is that the main problem shall h«* left undecided. 
When the Jewish question comes up for divctoodon, Hkuutrck 
would like to absent himself, for In this matter lie m not at one 
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with the government. Ultimately, however, he puts in an appear 
ance; and, since he has already become, in a sense, one of the 
leaders of the extreme right, he takes up his parable against the 
“tedious humanitarian twaddle” of the left, which is striving to 
secure equality for all the king's subject*. 

“I am no enemy of the Jews , 11 he declare* arrogantly ; ts aml if 
they are hostile to me I forgive them, t love them under every 
circumstance. For my part, I would grant them all right*, *a*e 
only the right of holding the chief office* in a Christian State, . * * 
To me, the words about God's grace art* not empty nnr*. • * * 
But I can only regard as God's will that which is revealed in 
the Gospels. ... If we withdraw the religion* foundation of the 
State, then the State remains nothing more than a chance aggre 
gate of rights, a sort of bulwark against the war of all again** 
all. ... It is not clear to me how, in such a State, the idea* of 
the communists, for instance, concerning the immorality id prop 
erty could he disputed. . . . For thin reason we ought not to 
encroach upon the people's Christianity.” 

Such has always been the tone of absolute monarch* and ah 
solutist ministers; and haul Bismarck's grandfather, Mem km, 
spoken in like 1 manner, his kings would not have taken it 
Had not old Mencken brought up his daughter in the idea* of the 
enlightenment, she would not have tried to instil them into her 
son; and then, perhaps, young Bismarck, simply out of opp>»*i 
tion to his unloved mother, would have become a literal if 
she had imbibed reactionary ideas from her father ! Tin* much, at 
least, is certain, that the man who in youth hud em-n-d Mi rah*- an 
and Peel, who had been charmed with Byron's lyric* ami had *d 
mired England, had become better fitted, thunk* to hi* education 
and his natural scepticism, to overcome race difference* than rU»» 
differences. When, for the first time, he publicly empht*M»ed cho 
differences, he was not influenced by jiictUifi, for mat her mm n**r 
later did pietism exercise the least influence upon hi* politic*. 
He may, however, have been moved by consideration for p*< **»!», 
For whereas he had, a year earlier, defended the nr para* mu of 
Church and State in opposition to President von CwrUctt, it n«w 
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pleased him to please this group of pietists. There was nothing 
Jesuitical about this. It. was only half consciously that he achieved 
an approximation of his convictions ami his aims, until, like lovers | 
that seek one another, they clasped one another spontaneously 
and unembarrassed. Otto von Bismarck was a statesman. 

As a statesman, five minutes later, he summoned the lowest 
strata of society as his witnesses. “ When, as representative of 
the king’s sacred majesty, I fancy myself having to oIh-y a Jew, 

I must admit that in such circumstances l should fed myself pro- 
foundly humiliated. ... I share this sentiment with the mass of 
the lower strata of the population, ami I am not ashamed to he 
in their company.” As a matter of fact, he had never lieen willing | 
to obey any of the king's representatives, whether Jewish or 
Christian; and he had done great violence to his own nature in 
forcing himself, even as one of the king’s representatives, to obey 
at least the monarch himself. | 

This untamable pride grows less fierce only when he meets his 
betrothed, or thinks of her. When she is ill, he would fain give j 
the go-by to all the good Christians at Heinfetd, w ho ran only put 
their trust in God, and will have nothing to do with medicines. 

He insists upon the need for medicines, his remarkable reason 
being that God has provided them. When she has recovered, she ; 
compares her uneventful life with his interesting one, with which \ 
he has made her acquainted by his letters and of which she reads K 
in the newspapers. f 

“When my thoughts follow the course of votir present life, 
flitting from one of your joys to another, ami through the un- 
ending turmoil, ... I often grow moody, hut I lay a finger on 
my lips and my hand on my heart, quietly praying for you. ... 

I almost fear that they are making you too proud, . . . anti 
that in the end you will despise our modest Kriufeld,” With such | 
timid phrases she sometimes masks a genuine terror, and one of l 
her letters breaks out in tragi -comical fashion : “Otto, you are 
frightfully hot-blooded!” 

He grows more and more cheerful a* the date of their marriage 
draws near, and writes with masterful gallantry : “ Do you exjs-ct 
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Honeymoon 

me, on a mild evening, wearing a black velvet amt and a givat 
ostrich feather, to come and twang a '/it her beneath your window, 
singing*Fly with me 5 , and so on (which, indeed, l conltl n«*» *»mg 
most heartily, and in most melting tones: 4 Ami re r e^t on mi , 
etc.); or shall I, at high noon, turn up in a green riding coat 
and red leather gloves, to put my arms round you without either 
singing or speaking? ” When he advises her to unite seirml 
friends to accompany them on their wedding journey, she no 
phatically refuses. 

The marriage took place six months after the engagement, had 
begun. A friend had sent her the bride’s pocket handkerchief* and, 
in accordance with the language of flowers spoken in tins circle* 
had wrapped a white rose in it. Then, when the bridegroom 
sitting at table, and had imbibed a fair « point it y of champagne, 
he seized Joharmaks handkerchief. His mature, unromanf u\ real**!, 
eyes lighted on the symbolical flower, and, h* ho e bn tut \««m« 
bride could prevent him, he had set fire to if with bn cigar. The 
implication was : u Here endeth Jean Paul fogrt her with the 
mysticism of girlhood.” 

He takes a paternal delight, on a lengthy hom-v moon tour, in 
showing his beloved the work!. 44 As far as l mu coma rtu d,” he 

writes to his sister and no one would imagine that Ho* writer 

was only thirty-two years old 4 * I have grown ton obi to W 

impressed by novelty, so that my chief pleasure has h*-m «h nmi 
as a reflexion from Johanna’s,” Even more %e**ptienl m bn re 
port to his brother: a The thick end CHlIie hist, iUJil Johanna Lad 
to supplement my hundred gold frederieks with marly t»,< hue 
dred talers of her own which site hud laid aside for tie pm. }»<*»«* 
of silver plate. No matter for that, since tea out of \V.dgw.«u4 
tastes just as g ood, and we have had plenty of wedding pi •• ><-ni , 
The whole journey cost about seven hundred ami fifty UW. for 
the two of us. Since it lasted fifty seven day*, thi* works out »t 
about thirteen talers per day. . . . Less agreeable news n *!.»*, 
while away, I have lost six cows and one bull from a»t !,»<*» 
the best of the herd.” 

How tame has Bismarck the adventurer Wont*-! (VrUndv. 
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when he is travelling, alone or with hi* wife, everything must 
be of the best, and he is never penurious. But when we see him, 
just back from his honeymoon, dividing the total by fifty-seven, 
and closing his first report with the story about his six cows and 
one bull, we realise how readily he is aeeommmifitmg himself to 
narrow horizons — precisely tmcause wide horizons are opening 
to him. 

XI 

On March 19, 1848, Bismarck, who i* visiting a neighbour, is 
probably discussing political affairs with his friends, for the 
situation is a lively one. Uiwoqwctedly a carriage arrives. The 
ladies step down, and, full of excitement, they tell the astonished 
Bismarck and his friends that they have tied from Berlin, for 
revolution has broken out, and the king has been taken prisoner 
by the people, Bismarck, since the Landtag is not sitting, hm 
been spending the winter with his young wife at Schdnhausen— 
the only quiet six months in his married life, Lor the last fort- 
night he has, like every one else, ben uneasy, for recently the 
Parisian populace has risen, driven the king away, and declared 
a republic once more. The result lias hern to strengthen similar 
wishes in Germany, so that in various countries throughout the 
fatherland the governments have dismissed reactionary ministers 
and appointed comparatively liberal on**s. 'Too late! On March 
18th, the Rertinese assembled in the streets and came into col- 
lision with the soldiers, until the king, quite needlessly, from 
cowardliness rather than from sympathy with the popular move- 
ment, ordered his officers to withdraw their fort es. On receipt of 
this news, Bismarck hastened back to Hchtmbausen. 

Now it seems to him that his very existence is threatened; for 
whom will the excited populace la* more likely to expropriate and 
perhaps decapitate than himself, who is on#* of the spokesmen of 
reaction? Naturally hm thoughts turn to Ids heritage, which to 
instincts as husband and prospective father make him wish to 
safeguard. Furthermore, hm pride in touched, and hi* courage ii 
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Hit Back Against the Beds 

stimulated, so that it seems to him the first need U to hit hark 
against the Reds, Temperament ami interest therefore eumhmr 
to make him think chiefly of the use of force, and he promptly 
sets to work gathering the means that are under Im hand. \\ hen, 
next morning, commissioners arrive at Hehutihtuisru from the 
town, and call upon the peasants to raise the black -red and gold 
standard, the lord of the soil charges them to reds i and to drive 
away the townsmen, “ which was promptly done, Hie wumeti tak- 
ing an active shared’ He has a white flag hearing a Mark rr«*« 
run up over the church tower, collects arms* find* twenty fowling 
pieces in his own house and another fifty in the village, and mml* 
men on horseback to fetch gunpowder from the town. 

Then, taking his intrepid wife with him, he make** a round of 
the neighbouring villages, and finds nmd of t lie piopic ready to 
accompany him to Berlin in order to set the kmg free (for, a* 
has already been said, the current report twi« that Frederick 
William was a prisoner). When our of hi* neighbours, a literal, 
threatens to agitate on the other side. Bismarck*!* answer, re- 
ported by himself, is: 

“If you do, I shall shoot you,” 

“You would not do that 1 ” 

“I give you my word of honour that I would, and yon kmo* 
that I am a man of my word. Ho you had better not M * 

After this romanticist overture, hr become* the politician mu*** 
more, and sets out alone for the capital ; %imt» Potsdam on tfm 
way; learns from generals of Ins own prmmmm what ha* really 
happened. They tell him they want potato* * and gram for floor 
soldiers, but that peasants are of no mr to them, The* air fusrt 
ously angry because the king lias forbidden flam to fair Jtnlm, 
When Bismarck hears this la* I item of new*, hr gm-i up Urn king 
as hopeless, wants to get to work on hi* own account , and n»mn 
to secure active orders from Prince Wilburn of Fro «***, U** i» 
referred to the princess, 

Augusta was four years older than tbmmrrk* and had at th** 
date been married for nearly twenty yearn married, and thrir 
fore waiting. The more plainly the kmg% madur** brcaim rudriil* 
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the better grounds had she for imping that, .since Frederick 
William was childless, she and her husband would ultimately sit 
on the throne of Prussia. Now it seemed ns if the hopes of her 
lifetime had been shattered at one blow, and that both the 
brothers had forfeited all prospect of further power. William had 
gone into hiding on Pfauen Islam!, ami had kept his place of re- 
treat a secret even from the most loyal. Tins gave his handsome 
and dictatorial wife a chance to make the most, of her Weimar 
culture, and to play the part of one of the great queens of an- 
tiquity, for she now staked her heat! on a hazard. She wanted to 
secure the succession for her son, and negotiated about the mat- 
ter with Vineke, the leader of the old liberals. While she was 
engaged in tins intrigue, she was informed that the new royalist 
leader had arrived. It would not be safe to receive him in the 
drawing-room, whore all the walls had ears. 

“ She received me in the servants’ half in the entresol, seated on 
a deal chair; refused to ltd. me know where her husband was ; and 
declared, obviously much excited, that it. was her duty to defend 
her son’s rights. What she said was based on the supposition that 
the king and her husband could nut retain their positions, and 
she made it clear that her plan was to l n* regent during her son's 
minority.” 

There stands the Junker, loyal to his king, uneasy in Ids mind, 
eager to find the vanished prince, and to find in him a man who 
will have the will and the courage to resist the popular movement 
He is faced, in this servants’ hall, by Prince William’s wife, sit- 
ting on a plain deal chair. Site has long since given up all hop 
for her husband and the king; her only wish, now, is to save the 
crown for herself and her son; ami she discloses this design, which 
borders on high treason, to a member of the Landtag who ii al- 
most a stranger to her, and whose own schemes run counter to 
her plans. We do not know exactly what Bismarck laid to 
Augusta, but we can infer the tenor of his words front what, 
shortly afterwards, he said of Vineke. w In the name of the mem- 
bers of his party, and presumably under instruct. ions from higher 
quarters, Vineke craved my support for an endeavour to induce 
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the Landtag to ask the king to abdicate; the prince of Pnmn* 
was to be passed over, presumably with bis own consent; tie- 
princess of Prussia was to be regent for tier son during fm mi 
nority. I . . . declared that I should counter nu> snch proposal 
with one to take proceedings against its authors for high 
treason. . . . Vincke abandoned his plan in flu* end ijuirtlv, . . * 
and readily enough, with the remark that it would certainly n*»t 
be possible to move the king to abdicate without the support of 
the extreme right, whom he looked on me as reprobating, Tin** 
interview took place in my room on Hu* ground floor of the Hot* 1 
des Princes, and contained far more than it is expedient to recur*! 
in writing.” 

The concluding sentence, winch was written nearly forty year* 
after the events to which it relates, enables in to read between 
the lines a great; deal which the old man doe** not actually report, 
and he is well aware why he concludes by saving; " 1 n*\*r told 
Emperor William anything about this affair, not * v* n in th* dav * 
. . . when I could not hut regard Queen Augusta as in* op 
ponent — although to keep silence was the hardest t« #t to who h 
my sense of duty and my nerves were put at any time in my hfr, M 
Augusta was never able to pardon this Joseph his p*dt!t* 4 I 
chastity. 

The scene just described was the first, and at tl *e -sate** lllitr 
one of the most remarkable, of Hie occasions whm Bernard 
fought for his king simply from a sense of loyalty, mn \ unmmrd 
by personal interest; moreover, this happened at th** on moutm* 
when he was filled with contempt for Frederick William, M mdi 
critical instants, his sentiments, compounded out of out 

of hatred for the mob (to whom no one ought, to yi* td $, out *4 th** 
hereditary pride of the knightly order, out: of* II ftoftw" w hat t#* 
manticist conception of an ideal paladin, were apt to met p**si**f 
liis cold reason. From a purely cimumdantial point >>f 
Vinckc was right, in describing his own proposal a* n “puhtnalb 
needful, carefully considered, and sedulously prepared iii> tutor,” 
In those days of revolt, llistunrck, as an ambit ion. man, ought 
well have acted more prudently if he had i»!lim»,| ht» „f 
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loyalty to Frederick William arid the prince of Prussia to be 
outweighed by the thought of what Princes Augusta would do 
for him in return for his support of her wishes; lit* might well 
have been excused for taking sides with these younger membra 
of the royal house, against whom there was no black mark in the 
popular mind. 

According to Bismarck’s own account, the fate of the family 
was then in his hands. If even the conservatives had been in 
favour of Frederick William’s abdication, the adhesion of this 
smaller party to the plan would have derided flu* matter, since 
the king was in any case alarmed at bis podium; and there can 
be no doubt that the Landtag, which was predominantly liberal, 
would have welcomed this way out of the difficulty. In that case, 
Prince William would never have mounted the throne, and Fred- 
erick would have become king of Prussia at eighteen instead of 
at fifty-eight. But Bismarck could not foresee either Frederick's 
future development or his own. The line he took, first in the serv- 
ants’ hall at Potsdam, and then in the hotel in the Lrip/iger 
Strasse, probably decided his own career, am! certainly played a 
great part in deciding the destiny of Germany. 

He had refused to depose the king; his endeavour now was to 
checkmate Frederick William. 'Phut very dn\ lie aAed Prince 
Frederick Charles, “since His Majesty h not free to act”, to 
give orders that the troops should be led hi Berlin despite tb 
king’s orders. Since Frederick Charles refused to give the order, 
and the general in command (whom Bismarck likewise incited to 
disobey) was also refractory, Bismarck drove off to Berlin to set* 
if he could make lad ter headway with Frederick William. On 
arrival in the capital, he was by no means Inclined to Ik* pro- 
vocative in aspect. He bad his Iw nrd .shaved off, put on a broad* 
brimmed hat with a coloured cockade; thus rigged out* since lit* 
was also wearing a frock coat in the hope of an audience of tb 
king, he made so exotic an Impresnum that people called after 
him m the street : “There goes another Frenchman ! ” However, 
when his cousin wanted to put mm w mom v in a collecting box on 
behalf of the barricade fighters, he >m*d out loud ( e# he tells ns) : 



Back to Saxony m 

“Surely you won’t let yomwlf Ih> fright, •»..>«! by n btumbrbu-, 
and give money to these assassins ! ” For at the goar* 

post he had recognised a judge of his HC<j.miutano-, Om, turn 
ing, himself recognised Otto, in spite of the absence of the tw-fud, 
and exclaimed: “Good God, Bismarck! What a sight you 
There is a foul business going on here!"' 

When refused admittance to the palace, lie writes a letter to 
the king on a scrap of paper, informing Frederick VVillmtn 
(though he has no special sources of information* amt merely 
writes as he does to encourage the king) that, now here in tlm 
country districts of Prussia has the revolution found support. 
Frederick William will be master as soon as he leaves the capita!. 

All is in vain! He makes his way back to Saxony, in order to 
put the general In command there in touch with the Pofadam 
forces. In Magdeburg he is advised to leave at oner, for if 
stays, there will he no option hut to arrest him for high treason. 
Now he has to cool off at Sehbnhausen, and imot content lunm tf 
with returning to Potsdam accompanied by a remarkable depute 
tion of peasants who want to speak to the g* ueraU th» unrHe*. At 
Potsdam, he hears Frederick William tell the officer* of the gourd: 
“I was never freer and safer than under the protect but of my 
burghers.” Bismarck reports: “Thereupon there were murmurs, 
and rattlings of scabbards, such as a king of Pru*ria bad iaor 
before heard when among his officers, and one may hope, will 
never hear again. Sore at heart. I went, back to Hrh*mh*u»<*t*.” 

Thus did Bismarck's counter-revolution end in vrmtiofi and 
disappointment. Later, when the new liberal utiuLtry laid Wfur 
parliament, the electoral law which the March firing bad rxfortrd, 
he succeeded, with considerable difficulty, in having the congrats.* 
lations to the barricade fighters expunged from the doeumm* 
This seemed to appease him. In the new speech from the throm, 
the German question was mooted once more, thr king dr** Ur mg 
that henceforward Prussia must play her part in Germain fl*« 
marck was opposed to the idea, but the question not *rt 
acute. When the address was now to he voted, U* untnprrftrtl! t 
mounted the tribune, ami then, suddenly, dheWd hi* anger and 
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sorrow in an elemental and extremely impolitic way. It seemed as 
if he no longer realised where he was. His speech was faltering. 

He began by saying that he would vote for the king’s pro- 
gramme, and went on: “ But what leads me to oppose the address 
is that it contains utterances of joy and thankfulness for what 
has taken place of Into. The past, is buried, and I regret far more 
than many of you that no human power can resurrect it, now that 
the throne itself has cast earth upon the coffin. . . . If it should 
really happen that a united German fatherland should he attained 
along the new road, then the moment w ill have come when i shall 
be able to express my thanks to the originator of the new order 
of things. But as yet it is not possible for me. . . . " Here he 
was seized with a fit of sobbing, was unable to continue, and left 
the tribune without finishing Ids speech. 

Thus do the man's wounded feelings overcome him w fieri every- 
thing seems to him lost and fad rayed. He compromises himself 
and he compromises the king in the very hour when Frederick 
William has made peace with the people. With the scepticism of 
one who has been conquered, and at the same time with the fore- 
sight of a political genius. In* already frets that not Urns and not 
now can Germany fie united. He speaks in rhetorical fashion, and 
full of obvious doubts ; he expresses Ids thanks iu the originator 
of the new' order; and quite unconcernedly, in so doing, hits back 
at himself. At thin very moment* m if Ids perspicacity were taking 
its own revenge, and as if he did not dare to look farther forward 
into the obscurity of the future, nil the passion and bitterns 
of these days rises from his heart into his eyes. He hursts into 
tears, and lias to break off his speech. 


XII 

Two months later. Prince William can venture to return from 
England, whither lie had fled for refuge. When he is on Ids way 
back, Bismarck is waiting for him at a wayside station, but it 
careful to remain in the background. The prince (whose wife 1 , in 
giving him an account of Bismarck’s visit, has told him only of 




the latter’s intentions without saying a «<>nl about h> t U1 * !l 
signs) recognises him, goes through the rn.,1 b l«m„ ***; 
hands, and says: “ I know that, you worked aehv. lv m m* »- 
and I shall never forget, the fad!” A strangely logical tu^ttnU r 
standing leads to the first cordial handshake between th.-w «»*> 
men, who, almost, severed by the princess’ rancour, »»>v **»•*•■ 
quently to be united on the platform of universal hotory. 

Having been invited to Baholsberg, Bismarck tell* the 
about the anger of the troops which had lawn withdrawn u« the 
March days, and pulls out the militarist stop, reading aloud *•< 
William a poem written in those days, which end* a* follow*: 

Then to their loyal cars there came the traifrmi* evil: 

41 No longer Prussians be, henceforward Hermans 
B l nek- r ed - and - gold* the new made banner 
Dishonoured the Black Engle \s humbly furled. 

And Zoiiern’s glories sink into their gr-ivr.i, 

A king dethroned — not battling gaunt the world. 

We do not enre to trnee the path of fallen '^UfV 
Prince, you will rue the tiny, tin* deed, dour I»rrr; 

None will you find so lent as Prussians wrrr, 

Thereupon the prince bursts into tear'*, a 5 * Itbmarek will 
him do once again in days to come, This form «f rwidum, in t«'» 
men both of whom are personally courageous brtokrn* kirnhtp 
not indeed in respect of temperament, but in reaper! **i th*-sr 1»* 
haviour at certain supreme moments, William wan th*n *«*••» 
fifty. He had lived a dull, comfortable life; rvr**pt for oilmen 
obscure episodes in youth and for certain love r* tium mh.uu, h<* 
had never encountered any serious obstacle. Now, after a danger 
had been overcome, when he was being humbugged bv eiurhm, 
he recognised in Bismarck's report the first, plainly **p*»k*n truth, 
which was aptly conveyed to him in the form of a soldo * ** **»ng 
Just as vigorously and boldly, in the.se same dub «)&>«» del th«- 
Junker withstand the king. Much embittered* he would m» hm*p-r 
go to court; and when the king sent a body servant to hi® ho*«d t 
commanding his presence, Bismarck replied that, hU wife *** dl» 
and that he had to leave for the country at oner. This *<*» 
thing new in the king's experience; hr promptly *riit an atd* d< 
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Opposition to the King 

camp, inviting Bismarck to dinner ; placed a royal message 
disposal to bring news as to Johanna’s health; and thus c oi 
him to come. After dinner, Frederick William walked Wil 
marck on the terrace at Sans-Souci, asking, in friendly f ^2 

“Well, how are things in your part of the world? 99 

“Not at all good, Your Majesty.” 

“I thought that there was a good mood there? 99 

“The mood was excellent, but since revolution has l>< 
noculated among us by the royal authority under royal s 
has changed very much for the worse. There is no confide 
the king’s support.” 

Now, as Bismarck tells us, the queen came out of a.: 
saying : 

“How can you speak in that way to the king? ” 

But Frederick William said: 

“ Leave us, Elise, I shall deal with him myself. — What: < 
reproach me with? ” 

“The evacuation of Berlin.” 

“ I did not want this.” 

Whereupon the queen, who was still within earshot, inte 
once more, saying: 

“In this matter, the king is not to blame. He had no 
able to sleep for three days.” 

“A king must be able to sleep.” 

“You men of the legislative assembly always know betbe: 
any one else. . . . Reproaches are not the best way of me 
lishing a shaky throne. That needs support, activity, a.xn 
sacrifice; not carping criticism.” 

By this tone, the guest is suddenly made to feel himself ' 
pletely disarmed and won over.” 

Such was the course of Bismarck’s first political convex- 
with a king of Prussia. In actual fact, his position was 
one, for it was as a royalist that he was campaigning again 
king. From the formal point of view, it was a difficult one, 
had entered this palace in order to chide. Since he was *fc: 
with the utmost consideration, he was won over. The kin 




Exemption from Taxation 

cepted his criticisms with a sort of paternal benevolence; but 
when, shortly afterwards, Gerlach recommended Bismarck for a 
ministerial post, Frederick William wrote across the written 
recommendation: “Only to be used when bayonet* are supreme. 
Though the judgment was false politically, it was psychologically 
accurate at the time when it was made, for Bismarck certainly 
seemed resolute to defend his order with any and every mean*. 

When the government washes to take a step which lias long 
since been taken in other lands, and to abolish the coemption of 
the landed gentry’s estates from taxation, Bismarck* gro*»K 
exaggerating, writes a private letter to the king: ** l Ins conflict! 
tion ... is an arbitrary attack on landed property *ueh a* onl% 
conquerors and rulers by force have ever before attempted. It ** 
an illegal act of force , . . directed against a drfetirelr** rU»* 
of subjects who have been loyal to the throne for centime#, * . * 
We, in conjunction with the great majority of the Fns^msi pro 
pie, will hold Your Majesty responsible before God and p*»*!rri! v , 
if we have to see the name of the king whose father w a * known a* 
the Just, written beneath law's which wilt indicate an abandonment 
of the road along which the kings of Prussia acquired a p'romai 
reputation for immaculate justice, and made the mill of 
Souci an historical monument. “ Thus threateningly, and in a am** 
unreasonable spirit, does he confront the king* whu*r father was 
by no means entitled the Just. 

At the same time, he writes, for peasant, consumption, nr* air* 
directed against the revolution; tries to counteract the mtlurm * 
of the progressive newspapers and of revolutionar y pamphlet a , 
becomes one of the founders of the new agrarian party and *1* 
organ, the a Kmc/z/citung “ (for wbieli hr write# turn U during 
the next few years); does his utmost to secure *d* ttmn to the 
Prussian National Assembly; when he fails to arbour this, pUt# 
a considerable part in the intrigues which, in Now ml* r, Wd to 
a coup d’etat by which the assembly is forcibly dmidvrd. Brfotr 
tins denouement, he safeguards his own position, for, as hr* *#*!» * 
sophistically to his wife: M I have no need to await the progrr#* of 
events here, nor do I propose to tempt God with having to protect 
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me in dangers which I have no occasion to seek. ... If the affair 
breaks loose, I should like to be in the king's neighbourhood; for 
there you may be quite sure (1 say this regretfully) there will be 

no danger.” 

Then he does everything in his power to secure reflection, run- 
ning for two circles. lie even humiliates himself so far as to sing 
his own praises. He writes to Bodelschwingh, asking the latter, in 
the event of his having, thanks to election in two circles, to vacate 
the seat for Telfcow, to recommend the electors then* to vote for 
Professor Stahl as substitute. * % <)r, if this gentleman's marked 
ecclesiastical tendencies should arouse dissatisfaction here and 
there, perhaps you will use your interest, on my fiehalf. I have 
good reason to believe that, in such a case. Your Kxeellency'a 
recommendation would he decisive. . . . For the nonce I am can- 
vassing in the Brandenburg llavelland, but without much hope 
of success. . . * Your obedient servant. Von Bismarck.” 

Thus does he do his utmost to secure election, ami yet he has 
never had to do anything more distasteful than in these February 
weeks of 1849, when he has to play the part of ( Wiolurms, flutter- 
ing the common people whom he despises so profoundly. He m 
strongly moved to throw up the whole business, which la repug- 
nant to his nerves, his education, ami Ids taste. ‘"To day I have 
to make some more electors’ acquaintance; messengers innumer- 
able have been sent out in all directions ; two patriotic orators 
are going to Werder. . . , It is like being at military head- 
quarters —messages ami despatches every few minutes. . , , 
Many thanks for your letter, which came to bund yesterday when 
I was amid the reek and noise of four hundred people. ... I 
read it by the light of an evil smelling lamp. * If the tones of a 
well-loved voice had summoned me out of the hateful confusion, 1 
I should instantly have shaken myself five of all these futile 
activities. ... If I mu elected, this having to live without inward 
repose will he a difficult business. . , . Sow the electors tire cant- 
ing their votes. I have left the matter in <Jud% hands, and am 
awaiting the result with equanimity, although hitherto I have 
been in a state of febrile excitement” 





" My Only Concern # * 1 

Directly he is elected, he hastens to withdraw hiio^If from 
contact with those whose favour he has been wooing. ” Again and 
again I have scorned myself/* 1 he writes to his brother, “during 
this week, . • . when I have been doing my bed. to win mtn by 
personal amiability. . . . After the election there w»* a hampw! 
attended by four hundred persons. The usual songs : * Now- all 
give thanks to Gods € Hail to thee* crowned with victory * and 
the * Preussenliedd Next day I had a headache, amt all the 
muscles of my right hand were aching from the cotitiinml hand 
shaking. The day after that, some of my friends had their win 
dows broken, and a few of them were roughly handled, whim l 
was already safely at home with Johanna,” "These mmmuifn to 
the Wallenstein vein, disclose the contempt frit by the Junker 
who, in his climb to power, is obliged to court the favour of 
the populace. As lord of the soil, this man had dour hi* b* vt 
to avoid quarrelling with his peasants. Now that be has brr*»ntr 
a politician, he mocks at the plebeians w hose only me, a* far a * 
lie is concerned, is to vote for him and to become hi* tool* m the 
work of the counter-revolution. 

It is his Junker sentiments* too, which, during I hew d*t> *, d* * *de 
his position as between Prussia and Germany. I to* feeling* a*- 
absolutely opposed to Germany. 4 * What, the devil d*» l ear*- ah**u? 
the petty States?” he exclaims to his friend Ketitielb 44 M * «*nU 
concern is to safeguard anti increase the power <,f l*nmri 
When, in the Landtag, some one calls him a lu*t *ou of the G*i 
man fatherland, he rejoins: 

“My fatherland is Prussia, n fatherland whirl* I ban not %«** 
forsaken, and never shall forsake!” Indent, hi* Prtmmtmm ** 
even stronger than his monarchical feeling; for hi* king, though 
hesitatingly, had recently announced the merging of Pnmm m 
Germany. His opposition to the nnilication of German* i* tbr 
outcome of his conservatism even more than of hi** Prussian 
sentiment. It was the revolution which had reawakened thr i*b ■% 
of German unity among the people; and at the on tour mh*n 
in I rank fort the tribunes are endeavouring, from t***fi«***t h, t*» 
build up the imperial realm of the Germans, the etrrtm t jrd«int 
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Hypothetic* 

of the dynasts is imperilling and their anti-democratic spirit is 
destroying the work from above; the petty princes are fighting 
against Prussia’s dominance, and the king of Prussia is fighting 
against the dominance of the parliament of Frankfort. 

Forty years later, Bismarck, having passed through notable 
transfigurations in the interim, will write about these matters in 
his memoirs, saying: 44 I think that if the victory of that day 
[March 19, 1848 | had been firmly and shrewdly turned to ac- 
count— the only victory that was then gained in Kurope against 
the rioters — German unity might have been achieved in a more 
consolidated form than was ultimately achieved when I was a 
participator in the government Whether this would have been 
more useful and more durable, I will leave open. . , . Unity 
achieved through street fighting would have been of a different 
kind and of less significance than the victory ultimately achieved 
on the battlefield. . . . It is dubious whether unity reached by 
the shorter and quicker path of the March victory in 1848 would 
have had the same historical effect upon the Germans as the ex- 
tant form of unity, which produces the impression that the 
dynasts, even those who aforetime were exceptionally particular* 
ist, are more friendly towards united Germany than are the 
fractions and the parties.” 

We, who live a generation later than the days when that old 
man, writing a great epilogue, cast; up his accounts, cannot but 
be greatly impressed by his reflections. He tells us that that 
which he achieved by force of arms in prolonged combats, could 
have been achieved quickly and in a more consolidated form with- 
out wars. Barricades and street fighting had alarmed him; he 
preferred the battlefield ; and he does not seem to have struck a 
balance between the hundred or two hundred that fell in the 
March Days, and the hundreds of thousands that, were slaugh- 
tered in the three wars. Bismarck did not live to h um that the 
unity of Germany would endure after flu* dynasts had vanished, 
and he would have emphatically repudiated the possibility. He 
did not survive until the day when the dynasts whom he describes 
as friendly to the idea of a united Germany (though in other 


King Me fuses Crown 

respects he often made mock of them) fled from the Ch rmaii r. aim 
at the moment, of its greatest danger, leaving to the frnrtmiH amt 
the parties the task of saving Germany, 

For the moment, he fully shares the views tif ltt» king* m *** far 
as they are known. On April ‘24, the Frankfort tfcfiitUti ««»» ***d 
even ("‘mint Brandenburg, minister president of State, I* In *» «! 
that next day the king would accept the offer of the imperial 
crown. But when that day came, the king, whose art ion % were »t« 
calculable, in a speech composed by himself refused tile rrown m 
such vague terms, that in the evening Frtuce William had m% 
argument with Simson (the disappointed tender of the Frank 
forters) as to whether his brother had or had not refttwl B 
Greatly surprised, too, were the Junkers, who the tiny lafforr t«« 
the Landtag had signed the following address to the king: M Th* 
confidence of the representatives of I hr German nation summon* 
Your Majesty to the glorious ta**k of becoming tie* supreme uikr 
of resurrected (Germany. , . . iCevemdly hut nrgmtlv wr $m 
plore Your Majesty not to ignore the appeal of the 
National Assembly. 11 

Though very few persons seem to be aware of the fart, wed 
though all Bismarck’s biographers ignore it* among the 
natures to this address were those of Vtu* Ilium* re k Schtmbanseo* 
his relatives Kleist and A mini, and two titled fuoii*t* r * *4 M*!<. 
(See the shorthand report, pages *155 *157. ) Thto did Unseat* k 
recognise the detested Faulskirehe title Frankfort National 
Assembly | as the voice of the German people, and ad* to® 

king to accept a crown handed up from the gutter *yoj lo- 

calise he believed that hi* king wanted it! tta ugnatuM- to th*- 
address was written on April 2, IN Mb On April 2* hr had 

made that impassioned speech against the king whom hr had re- 
garded as unduly democratic, the speech which «**h» Umi p r* 
vented his finishing. The budding diplomat ml N h*4 

certainly grown in the course of a year? 

As soon as tile king, to every one’ * iidmushmcuf , had teh**< 4 thr 
imperial crown, the Junkers were immensely *rhr*«4, *«,4 *m th« 
21st, Bismarck, speaking from Urn tribune, said "'IV dirgw! 


“Constituted Anarchy ” 
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decisions with wliich the Frankfort National Assembly has tried 
to give expression to its dictatorial lusts ( interruptions; the 
president rings his bell] are such as l cannot recognise to be 
existent for us” He called the whole negotiation 44 constituted 
anarchy, offered from Frankfort”; and refused 44 to lend the 
Frankfort lust for sovereignty the support of our approval.” 

He goes on to say: 44 1 find it inconceivable that two constitu- 
tions can continue to exist . . . side by side in Prussia and in 
Germany; especially in view of the fact that the German nation 
of the narrower confederation [without Austria] would contain 
very few persons over and about Prussian subjects.- 1 He con- 
cludes as follows: “ Every one wants German unity. , „ , But I 
do not want German unity at the cost of such a constitution. . . . 
If the worst comes to the worst, l should . . * prefer that Prus- 
sia should remain Prussia. . . , Perhaps the ennui which Frank- 
fort offers may shine brightly, hut the gold which will make the 
glitter real is to be supplied by throwing the Prussian crown into 
the melting-pot: I am by no means confident that the re-casting 
would be a success under this form of constitution,” 

Thus, in the year 1849, Bismarck dismisses the idea of united 
Germany with a reductio nd idwurdum which lie himself will annul 
twenty years later. But when Hndowit/. becomes minister, and 
persuades the king to espouse the cause of a lesser Germany, 
developing his plans in great detail, Bismarck, writing anony- 
mously in the u Kreir///eitung ”, makes mock of Uiidowit/** 44 voice 
gravid with bravos. Amid thunderous applause, this minister, 
like a ghost from the tomb, stalked back to the ministerial bench, 
and Herr von Beckwith pressed him by the hand in the name of 
Germany.” 

Neither in Berlin nor m Erfurt, where Hndowit/ is having the 
so-called Union Constitution discussed, does Deputy Bismarck 
want anything positive to \w clone, either as regards Germany or 
other concerns. All he wants is defence against the revolution. He 
publicly repudiates the right of the Landtag to refuse the voting 
of taxes; thunders against comparisons with England and 
France, whose rulers received their crowns from the bloody hunch 



For the Nobles *** 

of the revolution; rails against frmkmi of oecujmt urn, »**'»* ,,liir 
riage, and especially against great towns, - the hotbed, *»f dr 
mocracy.” Of the towns, he says: 44 1 do not find there tin- true 
Prussian people. Far from it; it is the true Prussian f-njilr ^ho h, 
if the great towns should again rise in revolt, will enforce oWdi 
ence upon them, even if it he at the cost of razing them to the 
ground!” His demeanour is so revolutionary that in hr furt he 
is compared with the radical lender, Karl Vogt. 

In private he makes fun of the chandler in which he tin* 
with so much fervour, as a hail where 44 three hundred and tifH 
persons are deciding the fate of our fatherland, though hardh 
fifty of them know what they are doing; and even among thrte 
fifty, thirty are ambitious and conscienceless rogues, or com* 
dians puffed out by vanity.” He deplores that there dmuld still W 
extensive risings in southern (leruiuny, am! he »av* to I .err 1***0 
f eld : U 1 pray to ( rod that your army, wherever i! i* m**t* ad% , 
may desert. Then the struggle will become a fierce our, and tie 
outcome will be all the more decisive when the ulcer shall han*‘ 
been healed. , . * We shall carry our cause and y*u ir» through 
if with more frenzy, so much the better l' 1 He U completely mo 
tcred by un-( -hristian hatred, and when he hm hern to * out Uu 
graves of the champions of freedom at Prtedrtchdmm a % • ar 
after the March Days, he writes to his wife as follow ** ** l 
even forgive the dead, * * . seeing that every inscription on th**n 
crosses boasts of liberty and right, in a way shameful U* Hod and 
man ! ” 

Simply from hatred for a revolution which w : Uhr* !** aUdith 
the nobility as well as other things, he mm 4 her the first time h**gm» 
to write before his name the M v«n ** which hm hitherto Urm 
absent from his signatures. He says to one of the !*!*«• r«*U ** I mn 
a Junker, and want to enjoy the advantages of my position - 
Nevertheless, in sittings of the committee*, hr prrfrr* to »it 
among his opponents, saying: 44 1 find it very Mum* nvrr th m 
among my friends; here it is far more amusing/’ Hr nmkr% * 
speech proclaiming the merits of the nobility to t*rn**m, but •!«-*. 
so with a knowledge and moderation which render it. m»t«t rff*rt*%r. 





96 Class Feeling and Politics 

He visits the battlefields where the Prussian nobles had fought 
and fallen, and remarks: u it is true that the Prussian nobility 
had its Jena, . . . but when I survey its whole history I can find 
no justification for the attacks that have Iteen made upon it here 
during the last few days-” Then he set s up the nobility against 
the kings, studies the history of the order in Venice, Genoa, 
and Holland; and regards the present instability of most of 
the States of Europe as the outcome of the period when the 
dominant princes oppressed the independent nobles -a tendency 
which in Prussia found expression in the utterance of Frederick 
William L: “ ! am stabilising sovereignty comme tut roeher de 
bronze.” 

In this way, Jismarck links himself on to the tradition of his 
own insurgent forefathers, and, to the amazement of his more 
obtuse colleagues, challenges monarchical authority. He is more 
of a feudalist than an elected representative of the people. 

Class feeling and politics are intertwined for him. When, after 
he has made this speech, the ** Kladderadat seh '' asks : u Where, 
we wonder, was a certain Herr von Bismarck commanding in the 
year 1813?” Bismarck promptly answers with a challenge. What 
touches himself, he says, he will answer through the columns of 
the press. But as concerns his ancestors, four of them [though 
not indeed his father} were fighting in 18 1*1 ns officers, u When 
insults to my family are uttered, I assume unfit I have proof 
to the contrary ™ that your well born way of thinking does not 
differ greatly from mine, and that ... I may expert you to give 
me the satisfaction which, in my opinion, no gentleman can re- 
fuse another,” 

Sometimes the two principles, force and Christ utility, come into 
conflict — though this only arises in family affairs. When his 
mother-in-law, a highly cultured woman, a w«ry indrftrtidrnf one, 
and therefore often at odd* with him, espouse* the cause of the 
champions of liberty in Hungary, and censured Haynau, who is 
drowning their aspiration* in a blood bath, Jiauwuvk (who m $. 
rule writes to her only on her birthdays) deliver* himself with 
much excitement, by letter: 


He Steels His Heart 5»7 

“You have so much sympathy for the relatives of BaHhvant. 
Have you none for the thousands upon thousands of innocent 
persons whose wives have been widowed and w hose children have 
been orphaned through the crazy amhitionur monstrous presump 
tion of these rebels who, like Karl Moor, want to enforce happt 
ness on the world after their own mad fashion ? 1 Can the execution 
of one man provi<ie a sufficiency of even earthly justice as ret r dm 
tion for the burnt, cities, tin* devastated provinces, the murder, d 
populations whose blood eries from the ground to the emperor ,4 
Austria whom (rod has entrusted with the sword of authority ' 
Such compassion as yours for criminals is responsible for nm»* of 
the bloodshed of the last sixty years. Von say y.at are afraid 
that the Austrian government will point the way to the demo 
crats! But how can you possibly put a legitimate authority amt 
a party of traitors upon tin* same footing? The former i» re 
sponsible for protecting with the sword fie* subjects tool ha* 
entrusted to them; the latter, the rebel,, remain mutdeirv, and 
liars when they dare to have recourse to the sword; thrv , *n 
kill, but they cannot, righteously condemn to death, bother .1 
prcssly declares : * Secular authorities must nut forgive those » h ■ 
have done wrong, but must punish them,* . . . f orgo, f,,, 
writing to you at such length about these matters; | f, It 
personally affected by what you said, for if it should f»- 
non, some day, to exercise supreme authority, j should i .1 :a< 
Johanna to feel towards me as you are feeling toward* IIomm 
. . Farewell, your loving sou. Von Bi-march,” 

Ihe writer of this epistle seems to regard it much n> if it »r tr 
i ministerial note. Now, when he is Ugiiming to r« . what 

ns future will be, or at any rate is striving to secure it, U- find, 
t necessary to steel his breast against compassion, )),- ,» iroU* 
:ender-hearted, and Christian infim-nces have d, ptivr.f {,»■> 

)f some of his armour. The wife whom he ho,, ,, » danger 
■° him in this respect, even though she ho, , him, for 
dso her mother’s daughter, and she spends mam month, „f 
Fe year with her mother, amid sentimental emudrv g.,»»!r 
oik who dislike dictators just as much «* they didthr htw-rai,. 
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The Parliamentarians 



The lines quoted mutter a warning. He wants to insure himself 
against foes in his own household. He is entrenching his camp 
before he takes up his quarters in it. 
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Bismarck has become a parliamentarian. Between the ages of 
thirty-three and thirty -six, he is wholly devoted to this profes- 
sion. If his lively tempo therein seems astonishing, we must remem- 
ber the explanation, must picture the eagerness with which he ap- 
plies his titanic will to making up for a wasted decade. His wife and 
his landed property begin gently and imperceptibly to recede into 
the background. Frenzy has seized him; and this, in conjunction 
with his native ambition, drives him forward to action. lie is now 
in splendid health, eats voraciously and drinks abundantly. a I 
must stop, for I have just eaten so gigantic a supper . . . that 
I can no longer sit still/' Again : “When we went to bed, we ate the 
Wurst, without any bread, in three helpings, cutting it up with 
a hunting knife. The thin end was not so good as the thick, hut 
the general impression was extremely satisfactory." Once more: 
“ To-day, I have eaten such a lot of figs that I must have some 
rum to drink.” Yet again: “ Then I ate my supper walking up 
and down the room, devouring alums! all of the thick Wurst, 
which tasted delicious; I drank a whole stone pitcher full of Er- 
furt beer; and now as I write to you, 1 am putting away a second 
boxful of marzipan. ... I am really very well, only at the mo- 
ment my stomach is rattier too full of Wurst.” 

Whatever he does, is done vehemently. After “too long a 
walk”, he comes home dead tired; he takes long rides at full 
gallop wdth a friend; sleeps always for a very long time, and is 
furious if he is wakened too soon. He spends the day shooting 
woodcock. “ Overnight I ate a great many trout and drank a 
lot of small beer.” He sallies forth, in the rain and tramps from 
one to four o’clock, having to rest three times, 44 for mare than 
once I was almost dropping with fatigue, so I lay down in the wet 
heather and let the rain fall on me. ... I was absolutely Te- 
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His Married Life M 

iolved to sight a woodcock. I saw several, hut they wen* *mt of 
•ange. ... By five o’clock I was home again, * . . hr**k*- m% 
ast of twenty-four hours with a very good appetite, anti drank 
,wo glasses of champagne; then I slept for fourteen horn**, until 
>ne in the afternoon, and now feel very much letter than I do I 
>efore the expedition, and am delighted with the memory of tie* 
wonderful scenery God was good enough to show me/* II» stmlm* 
.locution, manages u to overcome initial shyness’*; sjwak* til** 
Joethe at the age of thirty™ of an accession of mental peace 
low that he is playing a more active part in life, If he i* in tin- 
east out of sorts, he is unable to speak to hh satisfaction, and t* 
afterwards extremely mortified on account of the defect* in hi* 
pecch. “ I had a wretched morning because I was suffering from 
i cold. ... I forgot: the best of what I wauled to nay, for I *<** 
[uite stupid/’ lie makes a general confession : ** In the earning I 
itn always restless in my loneliness unless I am thoroughly tired 
nit” 

He complains bitterly of having to lead a bachelor life m 
lerlin, rails at the whole affair as sen Helena and yet oftm *t*> « 
n the capital longer than he need. If he takes a flat fh« *r for tier 
winter months, he gives his wife a precise description of all tie* 
*oom; tells her exactly where the couch on which to* •Wj>* i« 
ituated; says that what he pays in rent amount* to » third of 
tis allowance as deputy. Throughout life, Bismarck i* grr^th 
.oncerned about the place where he lives and eat*. ,4 Mv thing* 
ire strewn all over the floor, and I have no one to arrange them 
'or me. I wonder, darling, when we shall again t* *>!»« p,ng 
ogether behind our red curtains, and aide to dr mi o t «r u* 
ogether ! ” 

His married life runs a tranquil course, dor* *<* for t r * r « 

o «ome. The fires of erotic iulvcnhtmt*ne** seem t«< }»- *}*««•<»• hr«| , 
mt because Johanna excels nil other women, hut. brrantr J*r ha a 
aken her to wife when hi* year* devoted to »J„. Util- i|, r , r „, 
ire over, and when he has transform! id, energy «„ H w 
nth men. To begin with, they writ,- alternately m a dmry, «>„ llt . 
redding day, he make* the entry ** Married!" 0„rr »l,r„ .J*. } w . 



100 Husband and Father 

written, “ Scoldings the whole day, two days’ silence % he puts 
his pen through the entry, am I, with a happy metaphor, writes 
over it, “Fine weather!” Or he writes to her; “We have only 
been separated for forty-two hours, atui it seems to me as if a 
whole week had passed since 1 saw you standing among the pine 
trees on the hilltop and waving to uu% * . . and since some of 
my tears ran down into my heard. I think this was the first time 
since the days when I had to go hack to school after the holidays, 
that a parting brought tears to my eyes. My look into the past 
makes me thank God that I still have something from which I find 
it hard to part” jj 

When she gives birth to their firs! child, a daughter, he tells 
her that he is “ glad that it is a daughter, hut men if if had Wen 
a pussy-cat l should have thanked God on my knees that Johanna 
was through her trouble!” During her lying in, he sleeps belund 
the curtain in her room, for his wife has more confidence in him 
than in the monthly nurse. “Jims ... I sprat part of my time, 
at my writing-table, busied with political struggles and plans, 
and the rest of it playing sick -nurse. It serins to me I am making 
a pretty good hand at both,” 

If wife or children are ill, or illness threatens them, he promptly 
loses his nerve, and has no more Christianity left than will enable 
him to pray God that all may remain in good bruit h, and no one 
may die. “For these last four days, darling,” he writes, “since 
the child fell ill of scarlet fever, I have been desperately uneasy, 
as I could not fail to be after receiving your last letter. If you are f 
ill, I think some one might have been kind vium^h to write me a 
line. I cannot endure this uncertainty. AU sorts of dreadful pos- 
sibilities have been passing through my mind during the last few 
days.” When the wet nurse’s child dies in Berlin, he writes three i 
letters to the country, giving direct ions as to how* the news can 
best be broken to her, so that the shock may not have a bad effect 
upon the nursling. | 

His affectionate tyranny grows. After he has left his wife alone 
for months, he forbids her to stay in her parents’ house for her 
confinement. “For you to be confined in Heist frid will la* half way 
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Politics and Wet-Xurscs 


un- 
to a divorce. I cannot and will not In* ho long without you, «*• 
have been parted often enough/ 1 When she a letter !o- 

is to send on to one of her friends, he begs her nr\t him- “to 
address it prosaically. With thick broom handle stroke**, I wroiu 
Dver the address to * Your Elizabeth 1 a new one. Never >mn*i h*o% 
fond you are of her, you should ire coldly polite cm the out tide of 
she envelope. That is usual custom/’ 

Although in the early days of their courtship be had wanted 
;o train her for the great world, at a time when hi* own retain 
;hither was still dubious, now, when lie hiiiiself has returned t»* 
;hat world, he does not care for her to participate in hi** Id* ihn r 
rle writes: a No doubt this news will interest your father on 
nuch, but you will not undcrstaml it/’ Vet he monologs* % m In* 
etters, mixing international polities and domestic affairs in a 
itrange medley. a Certainly, if the child U no longer ihm mg with 
he nurse, you had better do as you nagged , , , . The ipm-h 
rom the throne is free from revolutionary ndimduir, d Cm 
:ing sticks to this, ... of course everything will remain *« of 
>ld, for Austria and the other* will never give way to the Fiank 
drters. ... I can’t count my washing, J. should have **» d*n*|* 
oo much, it all lies higgled/ ptggletly m the portmant# in J'.o 
jive me, perhaps I will do it on Holiday/* In one letter nftrr wo 
‘ther, he says that he is coming home soon ; yet hr doe* nd 
Vhen she reproaches him on one occasion with having a good 
d it in society while she has to lend a dull and hotel > Jdr »*»h I <■ * 
jarents, he answers in lively fashion: ** I mod have dmm-r and 
upper once a day, anyhow, and l hope you do the Hung 

diere you are/ 1 

Speaking generally, he is tolerant in family Id* , hnl d 4,tuoh, 
oncerns have to be paraded Indore the public, | u » i«Un ^nd 
is caste feeling are outraged. When Jlnh* rt, th«* *11* t ,„, t( 
as been horn in the third year of the marring.-, » u *d »),. „ » \„ y 
re to travel together, his annoyance fttuU %*nt m * 

.dter to his sister: 4 * I already picture uiyneif a if h th»* duldt^u 

he platform at: Genthin, then both of them i„ t| ir 

iage, incontinently satisfying their need, and making * ».*.** 



102 The Wool Market 

smell. The other travellers stuff pointedly, Johanna h adiamed 
to give the baby the breast, amt he scream* until In* s* blue 
in the face. . * , Then behold us with the two little howler* upon 
the platform at Stettin. . . . Yesterday 1 wan in such despair at 
the prospect of all these annoyances, that I positively made up 
my mind to give the idea of the journey the go by. 1 hen, in the 
night, Johanna attacked me, carrying the baby in Iter arms* and* 
making use of all the feminine art* which cost our nice the privi- 
lege of living in paradise. She wm naturally able to talk me over, 
so that we have gone back to our original plan. Hut I m to 
myself a person to whom a terrible injustice is being %\m%%% Xr*t 
year, I shall certainly have to travel with three cradle*, nnr*e*, 
swaddling clothes, and so on* ... If only inv allowance as 
deputy were larger because I am a family man! Fancy sijmitider- 
ing the remnants of a once fine property upon travelling with a 
pack of infants! I am very unlucky!” 

But he now lives thriftily, having no expensive taste %t%\r In* 
fondness for wine. Who could believe that this was a e*#rr* *p*md 
cnee between blue blooded brothers, when flistimrck w nt**» to In* 
elder brother: u The state of the wool market te re was jmt the 
same as in Stettin. . , . The sellers lost, courage after twm* v 
four hours. In the good old days, father used often to «it f**r five 
days or a week quietly upon the wooknek, The day l*cf*irr the 
market opened, I sold for seventy-three taler*, though ! ought to 
have got seventydive. ... In my opinion you let your* g*» five 
talers too cheap.” Bismarck is still continually short of money. 
The failure of mi expected seventy talers to tisaferials*** i* an 
embarrassing circumstance; the saddle bur*** have to I** bar 
nessed to the carriage. Sehoidmusm, let on h bring* him from 
three to four thousand talers, ** Ho far, during the prrs*-nt %e*r, 
the garden has cost one hundred and three £ alert, and up lot 
Christmas wilt certainly cost from forty to fifty mure, * * /' fie 
sends his wife an exact account, m follow*: ** oil, Idler* N H t 
sugar, vegetables, ami salt, talers 9 ’21 ), lb r*£t«n«itr» wlmt lot 
servants cost biro, and then says it is an under estimate, for part 
of the cost of their maintenance is hidden in th* wage* «f tkr 
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Idyllic HuUimk 

gardeners *»tnv III ry tmmmir garden produce/’ lie send* her 
from Merlin twenty two pounds of tea, wiving ; ** Y ou must add 
t In" rmt of m fringe if y«m §m*<* nny of if. tm, M 

Hr ** delighted when hr ran save something on hi* allowance n* 

a deputy*. 

Wlirll h r route *4 li«iit»% tl is in the mood of n urhtmllHiy mi thr 
holidays ** I iitn trading n gloriously idle life, Smoking* reading* 
going f«r walks playing » it li ftir children ; I only Irani about 
polities ultra l rmd thr * Kmi//rtUmg’, , * , I greatly enjoy 
lltt# idyllic wlitintr ; I lie in the grass rear} poems li*tefi iu music, 
and wait till I fir rhrrrirn ripen." Ur Mum*** like a fawn main* mid 
i* til In I with thr secret pride of the intellectual worker* jiwt ft* if 
It** had not bird i% count ry nmtiN life for a whole decade* very 
recently too? 

If h»* eotur* lento* fthittr, milv thr first three day* are a* charm ' 
tttg a* hr had r%pret«**| while he wa* *11 in harness There i* Odin* 
thr g re a t I tain* * ttbwr predece**or* and desceuda nt * never leave 
him ; hr regret* that hi* wife i* not there to see the Turkish wheat, 
M three f* rt higher than I run re a eh with mi hand* *’ i and. lie rr 
join* at I lie growth of the y*un»g tree* in the mw plant at ion, 
After a i r r y few da\ s nine** Johanna i* staying with Ii**r juirmh, 
ami hr mint put in In* turn- on duty at the dike, he grow*, first 
annoyed, and thru bored, The rook must tr *»mt **w a v , d»**pitr 
Johanna** *4ije r t tofi* for *lir it dirty, and neverthelea* send* mi 
iur r*<hlile amount of clothing to the wadi, "The kitchen i* po*i 
lively filthy, lie aide * *Jtr 14 half cra/V, anti hum* wav candles 
presumably ours I do not know- where they are krpt and how 
many there were,** S**oti, till *e t*«e of rest and satisfaction lm*e 
i|i%il|rj'if“nrr«| t flint lie Crrlt utterly mi.tr ruble |ireau*r lie i* ahme. 
iliuiifirek posit iv r 1 1 liitii" l»«*%e hi* wife with him unlearn he i* 
engaged iii active and productive work, Thu*, during three Cleto 
| tef Weeks lie Writes to h* r it whole sheaf of letter*; the tone of 
former da v * recur* in fltnn, Wr hear tin* tli»tmtt ritmbhtig* of 
Id* alarm leaf, be f#r condemned mtee more to solitude and « dull 

r %t*telire, 

m t win SO fright full v t*ored, that I ran hardly »tirk it out here. 
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Domestic Anxieties 


I am more than half inclined to send in my resignation (let the 
dike look after itself!) and come to Reinfeld. ... Be sure you 
write often, even though the postage should come to a hundred 
talers. I am always anxious lest you should be ill, and in my pres- 
ent mood I could make my way to Pomerania on foot, I long so 
much for the children, for Mutsch and Vaterchen, and above all 
for you, my darling. ... I can no longer rest. What do I care 
for Schonhausen without you? The deserted bedroom, the empty 
cradles, the foggy autumn silence, ... it seems as if you must 
all be dead. I am constantly thinking that your next letter will 
bring bad news. ... In Berlin, I can get along even though I 
am alone there, for I am busy the whole day, and with plenty of 
people to talk to. Here it is enough to drive a man mad. I must 
have been quite a different being in those days when I was able 
to endure it.” Then he has to make up a parcel for her, and as 
he does so, and goes through the items, he feels a little better: 
“Next there is a dress of tulle, or something of the sort, with a 
red band, stockings for the children, all very pretty. . . . This 
makes me feel so much as if I were with you, . . . that I have 
become quite cheerful ; then I remember the seventy leagues that 
lie between us, for thirty-five of which there is no railway. 
Pomerania stretches out to such a terrible length. . . . Count- 
less books have come from the bookbinder. . . . The tailor de- 
clares that he has only been able to make five pairs of drawers 
out of that piece of stuff. I suppose he is wearing the sixth pair 
himself. God’s grace be with you. Your most loving, Von Bis- 
marck.” 

Through all the warmth and tenderness, we see that this 
enigmatic man is continually oppressed by the dread that his 
happiness is fleeting; and the more his contempt for his fellows 
grows, the more strongly does he become attached to his wife and 
children. During these weeks, when they are perfectly well and 
cheerful, his anxiety about them borders upon the hysterical. 
Because there is no letter for two or three days, he is so much 
alarmed, “that I can do nothing but sit in front of the fire. I 
stare at the glowing fuel, and turn over in my mind a thousand 
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JppmlM to (itul 


pn**ihilit *r* «if ill nr; tirath* letter# gone ast ray, phut* for travel, 
upon tl*ke»reeve Hint uver#eer*. t% lie gue* <m : ** Stul 
tlcnly I fitttJ that my cigar* have run mil, . , - Nuw fur I hi* 
lint** «lo I feel how much in p art of mr you nml I hr hataiea are, ami 
how you lilt tiiy whole No tfouht I hut a* why t »rrm rtiht to 

every one e*er| i! you, even tu Mother. If font were to vi»*t mr 
wit ft the fearful iittlirtuui of Imiug you, t think that thru * , . I 
•htmldl cling *o itttirlt tu your parent*, fSntl Mother might writ 
enmplaift «f bring §*e*tere«l w tilt Ime/* 

Hu fiercely tlm-* tlm rgiuvnt rie ttuut chug to hi* ficurr*! mml 
ilrurml* that lir ha* *afegua r«|rit him*rlf even itt thr event of 
lining thrin, anti will thru fling In* heart tu per*tm» who*** emu 
putty ha* hitherto tarn of no importance to him. Ur i* a) way* 
tiering from hi* unre*tmg ego, 

Hn nr* fmaotj faitli 111 tlirnt. tlor j not hum* him. Alrratiy in 
t|ir flr*t three y r a r * of hi* marr$**»l hfr ami hi* i« Jigimi* taehef, 
that i* nothing nmrr than the authority to whom hr appeal* for 
hr Ip «n hrliaif of In* #}rar nuo» ; anti ** hr t* hr till* hi* wife that 
hr itlway* pray* for them** at. night, when it. strike* two, nml ala* 

with mo tv rumr^tnrii than I pfiiv for thr nn,h at ion of my *unt 

nr feel that thr w«»r»i« in r fraught with meaning, The re i* not a 
lrf.tr r in which h** line* not. rouiinr»p| ha* wife nml rhihlren to t #o«l** 
cate ; thr rr *•, |ik« ** hurt)! v on** w hu h tit *rht*e* any «th* r rvi- 
tlrnrr that hr a* a hehevrr, “ I prav an my room ami m thr street 
that In* wall imt take from ti* what hr ha* lieen *o gracious a* In 
hr*tnw,** Tht% a* whrit one of thr chihirett $» srriomfy ill, am! #* 
no almaht absolutely true, lint w hrn fhonarek hear* tomr m»«*, a 
jirofr«%it$|f Christian, roiolrmn thr r %*• rut imt of Holier l lihttn, hr 
|fa.»iioiii»trlr rurlaun* : ** Wrong, utterly wrong! If I !m%r an 
rtiriny in in y |»t**rr, it i* my ifuty t*i *!« *f i **4 him*** 

In a tnrt Inlay letter to hi* mother 111 law, writing in thr 
vernacular of thr jnrts^t fir j* ni)«lrr*aang. In* aualy*r# fin* a* lea vagi* 
w-hirh **'paratr« him fi*mi th«- faith: ** If ouly , with t*o*r* help, 1 
cunlil l#am*h anger faom mv heart. . . . ItowrVrr, nothing Imt 
fowl** getter can ui**!r into «uir thr two uoi* a ithm inr ; mml *0 
fortify Hi* «tmrr $11 nir, I h** *avr*t *harr, that $t will •lay thr*lrvar» 
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Belief and Passion 

share. Unless this happens in the end, things will go ill with 
me. • . • No doubt God will stand by his part and remain master 
of the house, so that the other will only be able to show his face 
in the basement — though he sometimes behaves as if he were 
really the master.” 

This humility is the utmost concession his pride can make. For 
the rest, he merely glimpses a higher power from the vantage 
ground of his domestic hearth. When, on one occasion, his wife is 
out of humour, he says to her imploringly: “Do not let anything 
shake your belief that I love you as a part of myself. ... I am 
afraid that I should not be able to please God unless I had you; 
you are my anchorage on the safe side of the harbour ; if that 
anchorage ceases to hold, then may God have mercy on my 
soul.” So closely interwoven for him are peace and faith, marriage 
and prayer, that in one hemisphere of the world he cultivates each 
upon the soil of the other. Thus he hopes that, in the second 
hemisphere, he may win freedom for his passions. 

Questions of taste also influence his moods of piety. Just as he 
values pietism in women only, so do we find that the congrega- 
tional singing of Protestant churches is distasteful to him. He 
writes : “ I would rather have good church music, sung by persons 
who know how to pray for me; Mavrovlachian masses said by 
white-robed priests, amid the vapour of candles and fumes of 
incense, would be even finer. . . Biichsel had a boys 5 choir; they 

sang a hymn without any organ accompaniment, sang it out of 
tune, and with a very vulgar Berlinese accent.” 

Sometimes, however, the two worlds which he wishes to keep 
apart venture to mingle. Then he is in a strange dilemma, for he 
tries to harmonise ambition, duty to the State, and conjugal love. 
He is summoned to Magdeburg as juryman; on the same day, the 
king has invited him to a hunting party, and he is eager to go ; 
he has also promised his wife to visit her at Reinfeld. Good resolu- 
tions, passions, and sophisms, strive for precedence. We seem to 
be hearing the argumentation of an adolescent. 

“I was casting lots about the matter just now, and did not 
know whether, while doing so childish a thing, I ought to think 
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Illiliill Cit.nl nr lit it* in ilir mil, mV thought* huu*‘l hi hum ulUJtly 

Itrrmtw I rninuif tvfttAr tin* itrnt nt ion w it turn! t riling a faUrlitmti. 

limit! % I want iuu.*»t of nil fn vmm* to *rr vtiii, hut 1 ctmltt not 
* * 

fillrgr thin r\tui*r (though it \h im giwut n*t iiuy t*t hr r ) .Hiinn* it %n 
rr rtniuly not m rmi rt»*rS r\ruo\ It I lilt n ii*% nmi hmr to *ttiy 
Itrfr ilftrr nil, it will wrvr otr right* If I ^jnuih tiir truth, thru I 
run lit 1111 % nil*’ sin , MomTh w ill In* tiniir/ I Vrtniiil v tin* king 
wiiiit.H til lt#%%r ii talk with tm*. * * * I am writing 4**wn fur ytnt 
Iniit in% thuught* }ui%r iM-rii vnriUat ing for tin* la«fc t wo hour* : 
showing y »m I tow I Atiim-tim*'? nnirmr of n$y *ir|f ii# mu* win* 
rinirrigri*ii%I% mrru'* mil Com 1% rumitnuutmrnt. nmi rrttoutirr# tin* 
him of you again aouii ; now hs mm win* gnr* to Magth* 

Imrg. w loir lulling ntt*-r tin* hunting party tv* thr f«\ aftrr tin* 
grapr*; Ainl mm n*§ our w ho in ufraul of hnng 4* t**rf r*l m having 

glli ‘11 i| fftl-sr r%ri. III thr #'■ 114 , hr nlip* iMlf of thr* flit of 1*014 

mtrnrr hy nnvptmg tin* ini it n? ion wlulr tsoutly r** o*r% mg tin* 
right, of rrymg off* if It*- u 4 « =>/’ hr writr«, ** it. may wrl! turn out 
that hv ‘Thurohiy I slirti! m*t ha%r fin? ’* hr »l my work in 4 ikr • 
rrrlr/* 

*I'timigh hr I loin t rm to h'4p 04 rf hn UWfl 4n*4oW , in* ttllllMAt 
iilnny t in tin* *«’«ptri rrpmt* w hatrtrr rhoirr hr nmkr«, If* »*4r« 
ftinhititm, th*‘*v ^hiinh«*r^ a r*»ntm» for t hr rmuita nr hour north 
|t'*»f)v«* Ip* h«*4 ill % »*ut h for** *«*r fi ; ami tin* * •ontrfOpt l* »*%■• f 
r*"«otv to wwrukrfi* If anything gor* *nii««» if an v tioug irnf at** « 
him, In* prompt ly * prato* of 4 longing ** to lav AAotr politn** ami 
parhamrutary hfr, anil to hvr i|*m tly with you at SrhonhaUAru ; 
hfr nlwftyA rrmin«l« no of thr nay in who h in v *l«*ar *>!«! fa tln-r at 
Knirjjfiof u§r4 4«tlrmuly fi* *iraw In# roirrts With turn ami h«mmt»» 
ninl ftiwayi watnhr«t for tin* hrrakmg away of tin* f*»t with kmi 

ilitrrr *t. r \ r ii though tir kfirw a i w*“SI in i th4 that tlirr* wat no 

fo.% thrrr/’ 

All tin* taiur, thongh 1m raunot f rr«* himmlf from tlm urnm of 
*li'utlii»iiiiiinrni, finNm mk will nr%<* r ahamton hi* jmiitimt art i% t 
In** again ; ami tin* on!% roin|*rmntioti hr fln4%» thr only nraja* 

from In » * «*ntr iu|it f»*»- mm ami fhutgt, it to run away from timr 

f»i tiifir, hark tfi lift tlirr amt ^olitlith*, "J*hrl| h|4 frrhuga flmt f r**r 
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" How Small k the Garden “ 


vent, hb heart secure?* expression, hh childhood rr*iw*. The pm- 1 
in him finds expression : " I was sitting in Hie TVrg^rtrn **n mi f 
bench beside the awannery. Tin* cygnets, which when I w* %n thrjv 
with you were still within the egg on the tittle id* t, were tu*w 
grey and fat, swimming about unconcernedly among tie* dirty 
ducks. . . . The foliage of the great maple b already dark 
red. . . . The paths an* covered with the rustling % el!**» leaver I \mi 
have fallen from the limes amt the alders and the other Irm, , , „ 
My walk reminded me so keenly of Kttteplutf, of mmm truck •hoot- 
ing and of setting snares there; and of that other time *!irn 
everything was so green and fresh, and I went there with yon, my 
darling." Such moods exhibit his genuine and unsophisticated 
sympathy with all created life. After writ mg to her »hout the 
sale of timber, he suddenly surprises m with the remark; M For 
tlie moment, l have left our little hit of wood standing, for I 
couldn’t tiear to have it cut.** Or he goes out shooting, arid »mF 
denly finds himself tumble to pull the trigger, "‘for I rmiM ri* 
nothing hut mothers and babies." 

These are the ups and down* of a profoundly rmMttuiv.il natur*-, 
which has no need of dogma. Again ami ogam, h&» Adult hh- is 
linked on to the days of his youth. That is the tiulf Sir «-mu whu-h 
flows through Bismarek’s heart, when he chatters to v rot his th-sf. 
school (which he had left at the age of ten), and whr*i )o* cus- 
tomary scepticism is rephieed tiy a gentle regret, M ti^w small t* 
the garden which was my whole world - I e«um«t rrqdtse what has 
happened to the great space through which f II sen 1 often to fiitt 
breathlessly; my little garden with its %rgrt<thh'* , , , , and *il 
the birthplaces of ruined castles in the air, and the blur h*»,m of 
the mountains that then lay just ouNid* thr wombo Ion*.*, , . , 
!I‘ow l used to long in those days for life amt the world # thr wimte 
variegated world, as it then existed for me, with its forests and 
citien, and all the experiences which awaited me there. , , . This 
surged up in my mind as I stood in the garden, and I rmtM h<»* «• 
wept if prosaic flans )m«i n«»t <•»)!•<{ me. . , , Theft, of roll fie, 

I rmrmbemi that J ««w kitt-w perfectly «■ !! that •! ,. 

nothing more than a tiny spot in th.* Wiih,*Jin«tr<M«-, *n,t th*t 
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Liberty and Unity 

there was nothing remarkable outside the wooden fence; * . . 
and that the Dornberg at Kniephof measures sixteen acres ; and 
that we had business to attend to with General Gerlach.” 


XIV 

German unity had been locked up in the Federation coffer at 
Frankfort under Metternich’s protection. Nevertheless, the great 
flame at which, since the War of Liberation, all the German 
patriots had warmed themselves, was still glowing in silence, 
secretly cherished in the small, and the very tiniest fatherlands 
instead of being boldly fanned; surrounded by stifling vapours 
which fumed up from the “lead chambers of the Viennese gov- 
ernmental system.” For a second time, revolutionary ardour had 
made its way across the Rhine from Paris ; and Europe, greatly 
astonished, saw political passion manifest itself even among the 
Germans. Now or never was the time to create, not freedom alone, 
but German unity as well! 

It was a stupendous undertaking, this wresting of liberty and 
unity out of the graduated mass of dynastic and territorial 
servitudes. The princes, the military caste, the bureaucrats, and 
all the wielders of authority, were opposed to liberty. As for 
German unity, to this the opposition between the newly German 
Prussia and the three-quarters un-German Austria was an ob- 
stacle. Thus the great movement of 5 48, though uplifted with a 
wealth of ideas, though winged from within, ended, ere long, with 
the foundation of spurious freedoms in the “ constitutions ” of the 
various German principalities, with the quarrels between the 
monarchists and the democrats, between Great Germans and 
Little Germans. Before two tumultuous years were over, the old 
German local idols had been set up once more. 

Of the activities of the Frankfort National Assembly, of its 
German bill of rights, of the ordinances of this first of our na- 
tional parliaments, of the cloudy ideas and the abstractions of its 
constitution, nothing now remained but a parchmented fragment 
without an executive. From the very first, this was sabotaged by 
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Imminence of Civil War 

Austria and all the oilier enemies of Prussia* Again attempt* mi 
the unification of Germany had come to naught. The old Bunde- 
stag under Austrian patronage had been reestablish* d, In the 
summer of 3850, formal invitations to its opening were issued. 

What of Prussia? Frederick William IV., refusing the offer of 
hereditary empire, hat! timidly sought refuge in hi* romanticism. 
What was left of his chums to the leadership of Germany mm 
concentrated in the precarious federation of the small and middle- 
sized States of northern Germany, in the so-called Fnn*m The 
Krfurt parliament melted away in face of the threats of Austria 
and Russia; and tin refusal to send delegates to the Frank fort 
Bundestag (which had been unanimously broken up m July 
1848) was tantamount to provocation. 

But Prince Scliwar/enls rg, the new ruler of Austria, would m*t 
tolerate any etjuivocatiom When the elector of IFor, wrarv of 
having his doing* in his lilt!*.* territory subjected to etmstttn- 
tional control, introduced the Viennese .system of government, m 
that discontent grew in Hesse, Sr hw ar/eiiherg, through fh* in- 
at rumen tidily of the Bundestag, gave him assurance of j*r ntrr 
ticm. Was it possible to conceive of a more impudent challenge **.* 
soon after the revolution ? Prussia, as head of the t nom (to 
which Hesse belonged), protested, War seemed mmunrnt, and 
Prui«ia wm the guardian of liberty f For a moment, Pr*t *»»4 mm 
almost popular throughout Germany. Undott $t/, general, And 
minister of State in Berlin not a Fnrotr, hot a man took at! 
rinks. Austria and Bavaria had their mmt under arms, withm 
range of tin* Prussian troop*. It seemed as if the hour were 
hand when the rivals would measure their strength m a tight for 
the leadership of Germany* ami would sweep the old Germane 
Federation into the dustbin. This was in \m*» mlw r !m*jO. 

Bismarck, being an officer in the Hnmlwrhr, was iiUum«mk»l t-i 
hit troop, and wan at the name time called to \%%% duties a* a 
deputy. When he writs mi Im way to Berlin, lift ohl village tnwgti 
tr&te came up to the pmt chaUe It# speak to tom. Tbit man had 
fought in the War of f iteration, and Jos <gn *t not was #< IVIe-r* 
are the French force*?* 1 dim old warrior was grratlv 
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to !nini I lint tin ovriiMtm tin* tnrmy w 1** not Frrmdv* 
1 ml Audniuu On mirhtng' Ilrrlin* HiMtmrchh* first unit Hit* to 
tfir ftfinsdrr f»*r wur. Hr l*uiriiril that flu* Pnt^mn troop** wrtv m 
uithdy dKjirrwd thnt ill I hr rvrfit tif war llrrlifi would \mw to \n* 
*mrrvndrml to tlir mrmv . ilr I in' rr for** promi««*th t*rforr th«* 
rhtifitltrr ill**!* to do wluit lit* roold to promote tho *pm*d of 
iiitiilmifr virtt.s for firry .«|?m*tir^ might nidly jtrtH # i{dtnlr ti rmi 
fliigrtiliitii* mid tVorsm tumd gain timr, Id* ulnnint von JIHiiiitrrk* 
with tlir mnmtrr'% approval, jtfHtponrd joining hi* rrgimrnt* 
l*ritirr William h pa*<iinfmtrty in favour of war* fir adtttirr* 
lliitfowil /, who rrdgn* nt tin* jonrttirr, and in nrltinUy *it{i|to*rd 
to ini v r iinhiirkird hut *word ninl thing it With 11 rorvr nt tin* king** 
frrt* Having : "“It i* no Jnngrf fm%Mb!r for a mail to srrvr yon 
with honour 1 ** Kirn Mnltkr, rhirf of grnrrnl staff, think* that 
l*rn»»itt ha* four lurndm! thousand %mn rmdy to tight, ***l*tm 
worst gov« rnno nt in thr world oumut dr*t roy thin nation, 
Krmda mil, in spilr of rs ** ry t hmg, romr to tin* hraddnp of 
(kriimnv. , , , tint it \% rntaitd* tun* that th* rr is 110 uiorr 
pitiful f$»t hot than t hr t h * man on thr faro of fin* rarth!** 
Uadnwit/, jo it aftrr In* fall, and mum du%t«d y tirfor*" hi* drath* 
writ*** ** A Vision of 1 * 100 **, m whirl* wr r* a* I ** t *rr a mtornl 
(irrinnft rinjufr, with I , hho<i #it thr lo ad , Kranrr brought bark 
to tirf 11 nt oral f font O’l'i and toadr h*rmh%* by thr horn of Alia* »' .** 
Y«d thr fulfil 1% to* tho-1 forract* thr rr«i||t* of MiUini §vk% polo* V , 
drsiTilnl ttmnaivk as ** 1 ** nmuHo grinr dr la l*rosi»\*’ 

Why was tfiMinirrh itti thr #n|r of jirarr? Ibd to* h*-h*-% r that 
Kfimbt larkuf military »trritjgt)H )Vr)u*p* in hi* * ai< , tt* m that 
of tin* rotisr ts at t* r tniiti*lrr* t thr rml tois*»ii f*»r lout at 0*11 «<ti 

dfrad of I hr htwral powrr*, tVrhap* hr and tlir imm*trr*» nod 
thr king m wrll, pfrfrrfrd to inakr roiiitnoti r*M*r with ru* 

and thr rrariiuft, ratfirr than to wrrrpf thr rnolotionary oh# of 
tinifiraf ion* A% regard® Jiitomrrk, hr w a* roiitnoially of dn mg 
mill thru roiuitr rinatidiitg li><r»r* and hoots for thr ramjiaigsi# 
tfitit mg hi* 1 in o' r % arillatoois, II** rMiii|4ainr*| to hi* w* fr 
that nit ngnr, mmi iiotliing rl*r, was d*'»oding thr *|r*ttny of 
trinity iiiillpiin* ff prar-r mrfr !m |m irpt, |irrlo*p* b had jtlayrd 
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his part in the matter. u War, at tin?* juncture, would tw* utterly 
absurd, fur its outcome would be that our gmcrfiittmt would 
a couple of leagues fart hi; r to the left,** 

Suddenly he drops into the style of a *§mech which ft*- r xpert, § 
to make next week; says it would he criminal to bring alamt tlir 
death of hundreds of tlmiisatuU w it limit any to* d ; forge t* ffor 
ordinarily he is the most imf ttttil letter writer in the world) to 
whom he is writing, and say?*: ** That is what Pru*Hn* has ronm 
to* These are the men for whom we shall romp** r, if wr do mm- 
quer; and every democrat with whose help we et»n*|tirr will display 
his wound to tin* king m mi unpaid hilt* I cannot rest rout my tear* 
when I think w fiat has happened to my pride* m% joy, my father- 
land; and how- the loyal, valiant, mid honourable th'imein |«aipt* 
is drunken with the heady wine it calls * the honour *d Prussia**" 
Never in his life has tins master of a simple slate written, even to 
a stranger, in such a tour; still less to Ins wife, th* %% jw-nmog m 
draft of his speech* When, a few days later* war lo-mt »»niv ntor* 
imminent* he order* his horse and Ins arm », closes ht% rp;»th* m 
the Htyle of it cavalryman who rejoice* at. the gu expert »*f a cam- 
paign, anti for tin* first time sign* himself to Kh t% ■ f>- '* Kwr 

thine*” On another occasion hr write* to her , M If is not hung ^mcr 
I was greatly looking hifward It* thr ilntrsrtMao »4 a campaign." 

44 These are the metl for whom Hr shall compter, sf wr d«« nm> 
quer,” That is the real reason why Itmuarck, thr »« adthncklct, 
i« opposed to war, a war that i* to umfy Ikrmco mid* r Prussia*# 
leadership, agninst Austria, A few day* Ut«-r, p* m r t« d**?imtr!,y 
decided upon, for liu-ssot ha* Imuight pressure t»# lurnf. J hr fra 1 
Mm is (m ItUmari'k explained m old age i that thr |Cn»«ta» t**r 
likes the young emperor of An*trm better than hr hU* it*- kmg 
of Prussia.” Manteuffrl, the it* tt momt* r, g«r* t** tlfmut*; and 
tells Hchwnr/iuita rg that Prussia rvmrniioa the claim he gnu 

ony* 1 he f inode stag, which Prussia had forsaken f t»*« years 
earlier, shall In* frcstahlisheil, ami Austria shad miuiir thr hade? - 
ship in Frankfort, 

1 he whole of Prussia, on the* *«*caso*fi Hr to a v nav the Prussian 
people, m roused , I here is a widespread demand b*r thr dismiss#! 
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tif MtiiilrttflVl, and lt»r uitr. In no one *!umltl we expert enthU'UftMit 
for I h*» nut omul honour hi flume uj» more |»a*Mou«if el v limn m 
Bi*»mrek. Alw-iiy* lit 1 lut* b**ett mi luhemary t%f Auairin* itlwtiy* 
exelu*ivel v tlrvotrti In Britain, Nt»w, after *urh « reverse, him ran 
!u* help hut in# hi ^ opponent, Hiui Acquiring hi.** enemy** nmithiht 
tion? Hhmiurek wu* ti gooti hater! Hr conhl *ti*\er come In term* 
with ii conqueror ; only with the eouquemt. 

Si hiii hr ieunt* of a tir Ini! which wtmml* hU gtnth*. The Austrian 
prince in quartern! in the firat storey of the hotel nt Ittnmt/., mnl 
liitH a gmit .unite of ttUettthtitt*, whilst the Primmis representative 
h linitwt! on the groiiini floor, loin only two mrvatif*, amt imut 
play tiir umlerhng. tlfMitarek realise* Hehw ur/rfsbeyg** ttrsigti* • 
tfrugtts which Hr hit a r/enWrg rnutot to hi* friem!*. The Austrian 
aim was first fu humiliate t*ru.**ia» amt t hm to destroy tier, 

lint what happens? if s moire k, the fighter, is up in arms, Am! 
f«r w hat purpose ? In a great np* *rh hr 4* fmAs the government 

mill t tlnnit i t*rfWr the loiiiiittig 1 This n the tail amt the most itn 
port ftf&t of hi* spcrrh.es i%% *h put % , 

“Why *!*• great State* make war nowaday •» / The only sound 

i"rii'*on why ii great State g * »«* % to war, taring thrrrhv th*l titgisrdird 

from ti s 1 1 1 1 1 ! I Stair, $*» egoism mid not. t otntvnf it o)h. , , , It i« 
m*y for a statesman to hl*m the war t rni**|#rt » warimitg himself 
I|t hi* own ftl'r?i|i.|r the Mr tub* * ft J •> o|«V fiif & i»t Iftr iflliili to }«rt*t 
the }»ig lirnni at. il u» t r iimjiia while leaving to the who 

i* Weeding in thr miu« to deride whether victory shall l*» %» *»n ami 

f nine acquired. .* « * \\ or unit# thr statesman who mak*** war 
Hit hunt ** reason which will still lie % a ltd when the war ** utrr 1 
After the w«ii\ y mi will all look ihlfr rent ly at. t h«* <»*- f|i|r«ltMti«. 
Will ymi t|p‘ii thr coiinigr 6 to turn to thr pranant who i* 

cniitrin|ilitt mg the mtir% *#f hi* farm, to thr mnn who ha* I wen 

rrij»j*h’ii liy it h ot imh to thr father nim bn* I»»*t h»* lohlrr n, am! 

to thrin: * You hair unffrfrA great lv , hut i*’jmrr with ti*# for 
t Sir t Aston ron^t *1 of pin ha« Imi 

After I hear aiU’i' t oiiin hr hmn to the left, If> ,aa V * that |rro| 4 e 
are fruity to talk of the honour of Ihtmi4, Hint that , «trangeiy 
rfiollgll, thr htirrai# ftf r r«|irri«Il% fo|u) of 4 *olig *m, m lint Volt Will 
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not be able to transform the Prussian army, which mi March tSHh 
, . . accepted the role of the conquered* into tt parliament ary 
army. It will always remain the king's army, mid find it* honour 
in obedience. God be thanked, the Prussian army lias %%%% nerd to 
prove its courage. ... I find the honour of Prussia in thin that 
Prussia shall, above all, hold aloof from any shameful ultiaitrr 
with democracy." Then he goes on to speak in behalf of A ii'tri*. 
He says that Austria is a a German power fortunate rmniglt to 
rule foreign nationalities which in old days were subfttgafrtl h% 
German armies. ... I regard Austria a* the represent sit tve utid 
heir of an Old German power, which has often and gloriously 
wielded the German sword.’* 

Thus did Bismarck speak at the age of thirty five, concluding 
with a curse against all who would shed human bhimt on itrhftU 
of the Union constitution, that is to say on Mialf uf m German 
realm without Austria — the very realm for wtucli, **%lect* yr*r* 
later, he was to shed that same blood. Tine* did Bismarck defend 
Prussia’s subjugation at Ohmit/; and we do not Any 

private documents to show that this speech w a* a tia-re dtjd*mi«tic 
effort, behind which warlike and anti Au*t nan design* i nay have 
been hidden. Why did he take this step? The two G'-rhieh*, Maw 
teuffel, and Brandenburg, all councillors and mumt**r* of tie* 
king, were opposed to the war and on I to* side of Austria; flour 
reason was that Vienna was the citadel of reaction, itmt»*rrk 
had to march shoulder to shoulder with them, %%% long as to* miked 
to use them as a means for lus own advancement, Now the 

moment when, by one great speech on behalf of the govr rnmeiif 
and the king, be could ensure the support of both. Hu chief aim, 
just then, was to win a share of power. Having nr*purrd Hot* he 
would use it for the benefit of his country according ♦.«* the dm 
fates of his own mind* The Junker sent intent* traditional to tit* 
Bismarck family, and the new ambition introduced hv the Mencken 
strain, were jointly operative iri making him Bird* dVmhi of uW-s 

His calculations were sound. The effect of hi* speed* t* 

open for Inin a diplomatic career. The man who, in tin# aou **t 
national shame, actually ventured to defend that *ft#tm#% innst I *r 
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the very imin In represent the count rv tit the Hunth 4 #vg, where, 
lifter till, it l$i«l lignin become nece**nt*y to coup* rn?e with An** 
trin. He hint ill re fitly hint his phiti* tun u&r** v* dir r, vv h* n he 
liiuj ^niii: ** Thing* will tie worse ItefWr tiny nr* 4 i* H* r. In tw»* or 
three yvtirs from turn, there milt lie it plan* for people tile Kleist 
anti myself in Stair Mervicc.* 1 Now the hour lm»l come, lAmr week* 
after Iih speech tie U ofTrrnt the post of minister in Anhalt, Hr 
writes to hi* wife in the usual style : 4 * I have not hitherto mettle any 
push in the unit ter, but have left it to <hnh The position is at 
tractive. The tittle i* nn uuhrrii**, ami the minister is iluke, It. wtmht 
he jileastinf enough to rule there us imlepemleut ttuke, , * „ ami, 
right ill the liar/, to govern tin* whole v*tl!e\ of the Scthe/* 

Never before hit* fie written this *v or, I “ ruh 1 ** Now lie strikes 
#i blow with if it'* if it w * re u hammer, amt it tv month* through 
the roiiiaiitic forest, region who h he w **ul»| f am iiphmhl. Smee the 
Anhalt scheme comes to nothing, he h** ut at «' ■* tvs to hn m \ t step, 
woftitrr* whet hey* he shall keep Jos Sdmnhauu n coachman, of th s 
miss the man; treats for the sale of Schonhau-p-n, Thru, thinking 
ns ii lainllorij, lie ailitv iromr*ti!v “ To o*- 1 ] «'um to toe rather n 
rrrkir** prureTt re , though perhaps I tale tin* view for reasons 
which w unlit have no Weight h* fore the },or»t/* 

Ife mi Mine rate* the positions Jos pasf.i f rimel* have imirnt , 
propose* to resign the office of tflke f rrV r ; tiunmtU* * , that he 

*' will only heroine hainlraf. m s, hMuhausen, |\m« phof > «* *■ Hon 

felit, , , * If We Were *jl||te certain tu iU\ m S% houhau **■ ii, it 
ttuuht sin! me to have another roftchtintfi, lint if I am sen? **»tm 
where rbe in srrviei, ! tun ti*r#| to J|iM**bi aiet* nml it mmuM l*e 
more i'igre«*ahlr to have Inn*/* 

In service 'f We serin to }ie listening to one w ho ha* pint lost a 
•nit nation, nm! is seeking « new one «*% a in«- am *4 htrhhom). \ *-t 
He really leave to tin with <t tamiowner $*j ram » sr,-msuhu*iei t whs* 
euuU never *e rir ii rofiiumtiit % , who has a i *a v * *bnr hi* utmost 
to fivoilt having to ubr| anv one, who|U, iiua , has So* ttrromr 
invrijvnl ill lip* wltrrlwnrk of political wrtll'itl, fhtt? he ran no 
lunger pictui-e Jmnself !m«g «| private life The thought of having 
to speUll H *Wgle #|a % i|t S» lionliaM sett * ilium! hi* Wife irriio to 
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Politics and Johan mi 

him “so horrible ” that lie will not g** ‘her*-, although h.-^ha* im- 
portant business to transact. He eaiiu.’t 1 uu.- enough <>f H. rli«, 
and especially of the court, and lie cauu.it talk enough nbmit 
them. He takes up dancing again, though h.* has n>.t danced for 
years, with the result that Johanna, ahum at U. mtVid, grows 
jealous; but he soon makes his peace with her, and MU her that 
after the dance the king had said: “The *pt>. n has b«. n making 
eyes at you for the last half hour, amt vmi «• '* «' * v. u not nvd it !" 
Another time, Bismarck writes to Johanna about th.- fair* like 
beauty of the White Hall, through! with n thou, and hidn-s and 
with men in uniform. “To sit in the gallery, upon a white divan, 
among palms and plashing fountains, listening t>» tlo* music, 
and watching the waves of vanity 1» u> ath tins i , poetical, «mJ 
gives one something to think altout,” 

In truth Mephistopheles has not 1 m . ii dm < n >>»it of him, hut 
has been turned into a tolerably good court). I b plow tin- 
courtier even in his letters home, ami when the mihtagv attach- 
from St. Petersburg conveys flattering m» . mg, > t • him fiorn the 
tsar and tsarina, he reports the matter to bn wife with the f«>! 
lowing gloss: “That is all very fine, hut 1 «s .h «»• . >>ul.! b..tl > mt 
quietly in this house, and that it were situated in hm. phuf, for 
that would la* more agreeable to me than all th>- favour ..f the 
potentates.” He is writing front amt witting about !}.. king’s 
castle in Brandenburg, and there is nothing to prevent bun and 
her from living quietly in Kniephof. Hut curt life, after nil, is 
not to be despised; and the dream of th. Hi .mar. 1 1 u> 1. art would 
be best fulfilled if he could take tie - king's palace home, s.« that m 
one wing he could install politics and power, and m tin- other wing 
tranquillity and Johanna. It is characteristic enough that, writ 
ing to her from Berlin, he should complain that hn hf« ,, „ per 
petual drive, although the hist thing in the world L>- wants in t-> 
be freed from this drive. “To give you a picture of n » nut, ne- 
on Saturday, from ten o’clock in the morning till five in the 
afternoon, an Ordensfc.it; at seven, « conference wit!, th.- pr«-»» 
dent of the department of maritime commerce ; document < and 
accounts until ten; then to see Mnnteiiffe! ; t. rt ttU«t Hi* r i$**U m * till 
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midnight. On gritistf! litmus two Mlrr* to my ctm*4i!uriu\v* tutti 
hi IhmI nl two in thr iiiurnin^. On Smnlnv, up nt #i\ uVlurk ; from 
^rvni tilt turns nrgntmtion** nlumt tiir minUtvrml post m Anhalt 
Brnihurg. IlttthmtA *rrmna lilt rlrvrti; with tin* for hotur 

niTnirH tilt nt»>n ; % OtN till thr*r ; h! s\\ m% appoint mrnf with 
({ottz «m mi affair rntm^lnl to u w hv tin* prtttrr of nt 

in v 4r.%k writing almiit this umttrr until m»r, Thru to ***** Stol- 
hrrg. To hnt nt ottv in tiir morning/* 

At Imglh, in ttn* spring of I Hat, Omrrat Orrlurlt hnlurr* thr 
king t« Jtrmi itiumirrk to Frankfurt, Orrlarli sprak* of this up 
{Hunt innit rntirn-ly hi** thmtg, m wr ttm% prr**umr that In* Imn 
tii.Hrtmt-fl I hr nnittrr f till v with hi* frnmt In f**r» hand, rsprrifilty 
aiurr hr drug*** to purum fu* m mi pul try at t hr flundrOag 
through Ihotut rrk*« umt rum* nt aht v amt hr rrga nh IlUmtiivk 
m Itfi jiulihrat mtrdtitg. Th»» appointment, w hi* h ffmnnrrh has 
hrni thinking ahmii fur inunt In ( fur h» ha* pull* 4 many *»t ring* 
in t hr hop*- of i»l*t anting it ) I s * imu * import ant than hr ran 
ri'lMiUPifii) hair ••Sprrtrd, I h*»«igh tnurh h f ! i IfllpMit ftftfit than III *4 

pfiitr might hair demand* 4, ltnt. in Pnorna, %t a man, In* hr tmvrr 
m great a g»-iuu*, widird to for*-*- hi i a a v info f hr upper IrvrU 
nf f fir hnrranrrary, a great 4*-aI of t»u rk upon I hr gum rrur 
Uirnt Iii*ru!t » M HiVJ t'*‘*ptl*»lt *s *Mggf «t to|«» JUU**t |ir piled %rar H f I r r 
years there mint !*♦* i mu t and * uhitief mt t igm i, 

Nutt* w tiling t*i lit* a 1 1*» with ultra *h|fhumitir n at* * ! % f hr 
frprr *»vlit % the appointment tolttrh had t**en I hr initruuir nf ntt 
littM'h *|r)i}i*r rat rtfmt a a a rhanrr alfair, «% %**mr ttunn H hirh hatt 
r« ****** tu tniii mu* h t hr *il|« i **f a n ha*i r*<mr t*< J i* m y Hi** 

JAialrr on** 4a % udmn mil It* r#l M l*A«*rv mu h* i a m talk 

tiiH atfutit tiir Frankfurt aiipimitmri.il/ 1 hr i ^r»trg In Juhanim. 
ju*»t after hr hat runm hark •*» llrrlin fr*au a y »*i! t** tu r, ***!*« 4at 
t hr matter i% mrnt uairrt m tin* 4 Vm»h4iv /,* itius|| *, hut I kipiH' 
liiitlniiH ah*»ut it.** \r%t 4a % ** 'FKr % rraliy mt*n4 tu n$%r uir 

stiiiir «mrt «f 4iph*mat ir apjmmt m«- nt, , , , ||r«$4r%,, I a 

jMMififin Hfhirh I ran rr^at 4 sit a looting Mi$r, «*# that I ran orttir 

4«wii mmu'm hr re unfit my **tig«*h , „ , It »% ji*i«o*t4r that flu* 

atfair Will fir oht|M« Mti fiirar tif itunr, , , , 1 fthnnkl 


ikul and ( * trim'll 

very soon give up a p-ition in «hieh I 1 ,,4 >■»>., y Ouuly 
life” Furthermore: “If I wen- ft- put m> k and., fin, y,»k«*, 
I should have to give up for an ind. fimt.- p* < ! ”d • » fhr -mfurU 
of life, and the hope of living qu«aiv w,th v.,u th- « hddr.ri 
as we did during our first winter. tJ.«I will d.. ah m*"., . -i. may- 
be best for our souls. ... I hav«- n-t « w.u „f my 

own, and am not pushing in any partn-nlor dir, \,U ,ky ; 
“My poor darling, it turn U-«-i>nie« lugtdv prot.d.t.- tl.-a I shall 
go to Frankfort for the none.-, without »»> tH-.i poution, hut 
with a salary.” 

For u ChhV\ who play.** Hu* part of destiny m linmarck** »r« 

count of the mutter, we may read “H rS 'h*ehT \\ he w rites 
about house ami family, about, In* for a ap- 
pointment, and especially about the bm .loir«o l^iu^ a 

« yoke” at the very moment when h» o *u uvus*' Ho-re all 


these are genuine enouglu for he is 

! u it m ho i 

* aid-- to carry oil 

a life of affairs without a yearning 

f*»r 1 1 am pi 

■ M * a ■* hr n able 

to endure tranquillity without a < 

otigmg f*o 

tii b!<- *»/ affairs* 

When, next day, Manteuibl asks h 

na w fir t h«' 3- 

h *' Will accept the 

appointment, he answers simply 

a , ” 

H * h*' has secured 

it, his pride, which has long Urn < 

i|amm*'d up, 

}>! r *k s imnr, lie 

goes to the king. 




u You an* n bold man, to take a foreign po-*? hk«* Hus without 

previous experience/" 

“The courage is on Your Map ** nd**, f->r mt rusting *uch 
a post to me, Ymir Majesty is und*t m* obligation t<» inamUut 
me in the position, if l do not show »*.rn l iv of **. I n»>«*lf 

cannot be certain whether t h* ta *k m..»v n-»t prow b* * oml mv 
capacities; I cannot, be certain until I haw U^-4. 1 ha**- courage 
enough to obey, if Your Majesty has nv*ugh to com 

mand.” 


“ Very well, then, w* will make ?h»- attempt 

Thirteen years before Hus ruim-ni? u-n, whnh for turn 

the door into State service, Hniiumk had •$*;;* f e4 Ho*t ^mr»' 

by telling the lord lieutenant’s port* r that, hr -» n a»ay 

and would not return. To da v hr writes * * hi* “You ha*r 



(i ml anti PwtuU 


i Hi 

cumipliiiiii‘ti that tin* jirtiplr nf flu* hmut of iidTiur.** nmhi find 
nothing for fin* to dm Now, brymul in v nmi w mhrs, 

crnrn^ thU Mtddnti Hppomtmrnt to w hat n, nt thr t tu- 

rnout important food in our diplomat to <*rmtv«” 

Although in thU wry Irttrr lit* loin diwhmd thr fart that hU 
wtfr lout nrgrtl him to *rvh ndv unrrmrnt , mot t hot dm loot twvn 
wwd {hhouhi* hr liiot not hit In* rf n hrrn gtwti an n ppmtitmrnt, 
hr gor* oil t Hillt jiidty : M t did H*»t *rrk thin pontoon It it tllr 
UurdN w ill, milt I mud romjily, I ran do nothing rU«% * * * It 
would hr rotvnrdly to tvfu w\ , , , t pray tl»i outl v that a, turret 
fill (Jml U ordering all thing* without mh to our temjmritl wrl 
f ftr«\ Hint without harm to my aould* During t hr io*\t frw day* hr 
t}ir-%r idra*, mol onK 'm thr uHo*n mat and tin* jttdnU 
without whirli hr ruimof riitrr upon a diplomat!** r^nrr ; hr nlwt 
tolls hr r that hr i*» only to liohi thr othorditKitr |*»»ut ton for a frw 

months, Wild thill thru hr Will |w i ojhr . uvmV , 

Now Johanna to \ on*** rmaplam? *. “ YY hv ftfr Von ttu 

hippy?” hr tvjoui*. ®* i Vr ? amlv it wit] lw v * i % plr anant ttt n 
foreign hi mi i hut ! am a hood wad* to wr*-p wh*'tt I t hoik of I hr 
ritrtil *til!ur>»* with \*»u and t hr hnt'o-hJd, wlorh, mm that if p» 
fur distant til t hr land of dwatns, f u uir Hour attrart tv«< 

tllrttt eWf. , , , \ on mud g#d Marti |*« t hr nh a that H*' % t. w llilrr 
Volt will hair torsitrr thr gt'rat W o| hi. IImW’ r Ur rail I h» * p III % *»rlf 
warm ? It ti hhrly enough that for trun to t shall *m!v I**' 

til ilr to get Suiiiir on short h aw from t mo* to t urn* . , , „ I nui 
(htliN soldier, mol l «mi >it go »li* rn*i hr mnh m*-, , , , What. 
Ch *4 does t» Wrll dope # h't it* fare tlir future with t lout thought ill 

our nuntU, . » • I win m.» homr«urk f**r % *nj wU, am) for 

tip* grrrii nprmgtmtr, ami for r»nti»t*\ }$!*■ , m v hr wit i* Irsp i ; 
To lUy » , » { w *■ fit to *r«* t Jiiir t dl t *r r lw« h, and » loir hr H«i 
gaitig lit** lua Mi 4 t rur t«*«M« ahouf tf«‘wtir» t«ud tmHtcUkluj { wwa 
Iciokllfg t (trough t h,r W Moiow » into t hr \ MSmi: hr t twt »ir H frHi’ 4 ! h, 
wfi i‘ rr t hr hoi**** riirituuf hh^aaoina a mi I hr Idw*"^ »*ir w wi ing in 
tlir ftfrr/r, Wild I Win itatrfung to thr night ll*|f air a, wn*I thitiL 

mg if only I wrfr at wndmg with ^ «<n m thr wmd*m *d thr dining 
room Illltl looking old *n r r thr t »• I I w,-r y | so <|)i»inlirt| ill t |ir % r 
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Ho mem' ft for the Country 

thoughts that I did not follow wlm! UrrUch w . 4 , **yn»g. . , , 

Your letter arrived yt'sitTtluv evening. 1 »-v* ^ nn\mvy% i%u*t m 

sick with longing for you that 1 *h»-d frar* **■'•» t lav m h* d. « . . 
My salary at Frankfort to begin *dh wu! 1*- Guv*- f h*uHiunl 

talers. I have to become a privy rniitinlh’r a ?»f irony 

with which God is punishing me for nil fh*- ahum I Lo*- di,*wr rrt j 
upon privy councillors. ... If only I could h**nl y*m m toy arms 
for a minute and tell yon how much I love you, and how rueful 
I am. Sweetheart, for anything 1 may have don** amn* towards 
you. . . « I am sore at heart at this Hidden dmisnction, and more 
than ever do I long for you am! Trifle, or Ftvmho*. , , , I jme 
you more than ever. Sweetheart 

Such are the conflicting thought * which o»un»- backward* Atu f 
forwards through his mind, God amt r* Tmhi* ! !*mt*-r m-n are u* 
deaden the pangs of emmdrncr, the pang-* winch i!m i : h * ntoin 
feels now that he lias attained hi-* end. If* can m»?. hi mg himself 
to acknowledge his purpo*i*H candid! v, though. »h.-% n? 1 »-a*em 
able enough, soundly' moral, ami suitable, tif what, thru, i** Itn 
marck afraid? Certainly he G n**fc afraid of p**w»r, ^ud nt;il l*-** 
is he afraid of the fight. Perhnp* hG fears m r tueuvd ugh* 
of the bureaucratic ladder, u gltmpw «*f v% !,• *.* h *>«. *j »*,| hue m 
youth. He is afraid of it, although *m yet In* h*** hv n>> m« in* 
climbed to the topmost rung. He G afraid **f h:v •jup»-n»»i'-», nfrmil 
of being under compulsion, afraid of having t»» n aY- and 

to come and go as his chief may oiimuntul. Hu pn h* m afraid of 
having to obey. I hat is why hr is suddenly un j»u * * I with a pa 4 
sion for rural tranquillity, which ! ir has foil cared about fur 
years; that is why lu* has th esc stormy dr dr*’ •> t ** find happiness 
and peace in Johann*’* «im. lint ti.-rU.-l. i. *t hand, ui.tni.-t, 
his pupil, urges a speedy departure, though be ha v to 4 fin it tint 
the course of instruction. With *tf mngHv o§mgb* * I feeling*, th** 
newly appointed diplomatist add. thi. j»..t script to t |*r lrt.tr f 
to his wife: 

“Henceforward write to Frankfort on the .\fatn, *ddfr««ittg 
your letter to the Kovitl Privy Legation tVmnnllof *»m HG* 
marck, Prussian Embassy,” 



HOOK TWO: i H.V.* IHlW 
Till: STtUYKH 


Hin tjemui » u hi* h if WriWi/ril in rfrfy /*«- u((tre* t if 

m*ikin*f me ihnnr mrninm tu the Fuf /if* ft rwrrr 

tf* he it mi ted, 


**#:*## 1 1 ft fill 

u hi ilitg 


Fo.N t'AINtt. 




r 

“ I lint! if mrmiiblv t.-dimt* hrrr. . . , Thr At,-.! nan* »i* *-*.»* 
iimuillv intriguing un.br thr mnxk of « rough grmnhtv. . . 
tl»‘ n'j.r*“..'nt«tiv.Mi uf thr h-mr Stud.-* nr., g» it.-mHy xjwnkmg, 
.lipi.mmtixfs uf im Hitt, -diluv inn typr, who think it ,,,-rr ,*a.v to 
ii^umn u jnuffsxiumii mimt.rr if thry nr«- in.-ivlv »*kmg uni f.,r 
« light , Htiii w in. rhiutxr thru- look, mid thru' ttur.l*. with Untnlhm 
pum-tiliii hIuii tin- only thing tiny want i, tin- krv »f »h>- 
privy. ... Could J « v. r In-ruim- ind.-p.ml, nt i„ thi, jdn»-r, j 
sh,Mtl ‘i ‘• , » nr '»> »«• >*' •*»' «•*’*! ■. or -in.uM nlv m*kr mv mv 

hmar again. ... 1 f.-ri u.vi.lf ,j,.h,d !U) .| 1( ,M„d ,,f m% 

fr.r«i..|| t tu till fnirjKixr, Inf, hoy, thrir w ill In , U„g.- 

fur tin- in- ft rr. . . . II, ml.,, I don't know wh.-th, , j,,,* * (%1 

I out iihntitv tin ..if mth <>ur <i»ruimi j.ohrv, unb ,, it, ln4m 
thmwf* jinx, through mv hand,, , , , |t t„ tn ,. 

tin* .ionium of f*rn»,uui thj.h.m,,, v. thru- r, v,rv htth- «}„,}, . in 
,ut,,fy thr itiiihitiuii or orr.ij.y th.- «.tn,t„, of „ f„i!r 
limn, uni, ox it !»■ n , king, adjutant g.mml, «, lt , m „ !rl f 
fwvign hIThuh, 

Unix, m thr «-n rlv tl«y» of lit x diplomat,.- rui..i, ,J,„ , }(,, 
nnurk * nnm.I o»r,U,itr l«-tw.«u mtpntnm. *,«l * 4 

rry Hint «rr»g«,„>r. It „ hut « f,w *,,U „ j„ , 

Mish h^ * , f,,i ' ii! - ! - ««*•*■ *«• u* tittui.,,,1 u „ r * 

«». whirl, hr run mfhn nr,- nil l*m,„* «„d h.- ,h*U.r, 

thrrr „ nothing m what h, „ domg worthy to ,,, , ,,,.1 ,!„ *. 

of u grown umn.hr alr.-a.lv i.gard, hi, *, 

, ’ and fug, uf th,- .hum, 1»- U. h„„,Cf if J t5i ,f 

hmi nxkrd whrthrr hr would In willing to wait „...,J, rr d,o lt 
Vrarx, if hr hud hrrl, told that not Info,.- jHti-J «,. u Jd hr Uo 

thr umm thr.-a.ix in lux own hand*, !„ would ,.tl t ha,. , r 

tm-d, would havr withdraw,, m,d. r thr gun, of 
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RentU'x# hy Ti'mpi'fumfni 

This much is certain* that lit* had tm d^rr a* 1 jotant* 

but would fain have been king. Then, tar it* % * i r-*lu :r *»>nld 
have been solved in the twinkling *d an »y*-, aitd m* Tmh? the 
problem of the enigmatical lltstmuvk. 

For what disturbs his nen* ^ u«»w i* that t^r the tu^t turn* in 
his life he has to serve* has to haw a <i ma iter wh«» 

is himself a servant. I mud g**f im* d/* hr .u, J*div*mta 

from Frankfort on the very firnt tla>* w i« bring a dry min ( *f 
business who keeps regular hours him** thr*l timm for w**rk„ 
must work long spells* a ml must Si*- content. t«* grow **hf , piUvtng 
and dancing are over for me; led lets pUrrd mr m 
where I must he an earnest man/* Thu* ^bmnlv do*-* h«« «»«ldrrt4 
his wife. In reality she is no more inebm-d than turnoff t*» t^-hr% r 
that hitherto he has not hern an mine *t man, **r th<*t h<* mill 
become a dryasdust. ffe remains what hr has U-^-k, & 

man of strong passions, Hcdit-s* bv t*-mj*vr h,- *,|^<rddy 
comes to despise whatever hr- ha* nepie-J, fu* pr* prtu^n nn 
satisfied spirit allows that to crumble aw a >, m \fr|d,t 5 *o|dm/*V 
hands which Faust has product**! by long md- av^-u . 

u Last spring/’ 1st* write* to th rbn h, **m% to the 

most unimportant post of rbargr dhttfan *■ ** m $% * 

apprenticeship* would hare c\n*r«M m% •• t.*/* | n * rr j 

truth, anything seemed to him better than tie- nrrid^-d )i*hl»b* 
he had had to listen to for the lust tltr**«* U'tir s fr«mi tier dr |*ut i«* » 
he had always derided. Hut the with »h.mi hr n 

associating for the first time, promptly »rr m t«. him M hr 
ludicrous than the deputies to the l*uw»-r (hr**? m *.h«dr *<■«!»*• of 
self-importance, . . Now I know §*rrh*c tit well she we »h 4 || 
succeed in bringing to puss, in one, two, or tUe u-c*, md I 
myself will undertake to bring d to p**» wi*h>n twenty four 
hours if only the others will r* Uui thrir *r tS K, «» t k 
for a whole day/’ But hardly is hr W,k m *u ||,,h* m 

vironment, wluch he km just boj etMh***, and to th* fetttfr M f 
which he has looked forward hmgmgh thv»«<|thf*»t f u » yr^ r » *t 
Irankfort, than he begin* to rage „ M *r<r *t «thc*r it.nk 
disputes in the chamber, whi r.- tkrr „„ ,« .4 


Sure of Ilk Future VF* 

to try <me\a temper, I realty find tny*etf longing for thr tedium 
but courteous debates in Hu* BundexhamT 

Thus sy neojinted in flit* rhythm of BUmareb** heart ; md only 
lieeame his clear vision urn! masterful reason enable him to solve 
most problems far more quickly than an assembly ran solve them ; 
hut, above alt became tin* daemon in hi* nature dooms him to 
despise n thing m soon n* it is acquired. When hr cannot fight, 
fir in Inst. An etntq ueror of thr world* Bismarck would turn* firm 
ho red to death. 

Hr fmiihlr* Irst Frederick William, under Austrian § *tv%- 
sure, may, after all, withhold flu* definitive appointment as 
envoy; what a delight for his momn! lie writes to too hie ft 
*' I am far from bring so nmiut irno as your I * rot he f is apt 
to think me; fail if , . , my intended appointment were taken 
Its h party move* BicraiuvUtiigof if w ouhl he regarded as implying 
that the powers float hr have, after all, derided that I am unfit fed 
for the push » , , That is why l now real! v hate an nmiut mn 

for if,** Thus does hr press one of the < rerhu h brother*, at the 

very time when he is telling the other that he has no desire hi th«* 
world hut to heroine envoy, lie w isles hoth of t hem to hand *»n 
to the king what In* has t*4d them. But in hi* private though!*, 
be I him already made sure of his future, for he write* to Isis w d* : 
” With the salary of three thousand taler* and our own Mile 
income, we shall he able to live here, though We «haU ham- to ent 
thing* nit her close, If, therefore, { do not become eii v o v to th*’ 

Bundestag by the mourner* i must »rc if the* wdl grant me an 

increase of mdary. Fading this* perhaps I dial! give up Urn tko- 
affair." 

I low ever, hi* friends persuade the vacillating king, and |lo 
uiarck* only thirt y veils of age, who ha * mu r r J^-fore *rr*e«t 
the Slide, becomes envoy in defiance of all precedent , I** came a* 
deputy he was the king'* piiladm* and t*eau*e he ft a friend of th** 
king’s duet paladins, 

Ttm first thing be tlma i* to furnish hi* r dahlnhmrnt, making 
till the arrangement* himself, for hi* wife B m** %pr * *rnc«-d ami 
moreover $n not with lam. Now, just. as m yon! h and a* in old 
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age, he likes to make himself comfortable anti to have plenty of 
possessions round him. His salary as envoy starts at twenty -one 
thousand talers, and he has never had the spending of such a sum 
before, so he begins, though thriftily enough, to make the most 
of it. “Who would have thought, a year ago ” he is writing 
to his brother-— “or even six months ago, that l should rent u 
house for five thousand gulden, and should la- keeping a French 
cook in order to give dinners on the king’* birthday ! . . . I have 
already spent from ten to twelve thousand talers on furnishing, 
and have not finished yet. The most expensive requirements are 
plate, bronzes, glass, and porcelain. Carpet* ami furniture don’t 
cost quite so much. Since no one here eat* two course* with the 
same fork, for a dinner of thirty person* at least one hundred 
sets of knife and fork and spoon are needed. . . . Sow 1 have 
to give a dance for three hundred person*. . . . Work folk and 
the shop-people are all on the make; the Useless expenditure is 
enormous; . . . not to mention the cost of twelve servants, half 
of them men, half of them women! 1 would much rather have to 
keep thirty country servants in order.” 

In this society of pushing people, we may well suppose that no 
one else began his career with such perfect naturalness. Hut when 
we hear Bismarck, after so many journey* ami so many visits to 
court, discussing the number of knives ami fork* ; or when he re 
ports that his old coachman looks like a count in the new livery 
such remarks to his brother show how narrow were the rimtm 
stances in which the Bismarck* had been brought up ; and the 
“great man of the world”, n* the Farther Pomeranian girl* had 
called him, is disclosed as nothing more than a country gentleman 
of the second magnitude who i* suddenly called upon to represent 
the State. These peasant trait*; this thrift a* a transfiguration 
of earlier extravagance; this desire to increase hi* heritage, to 
pay off the burdens on his landed estate*, to get new properties, 
to accumulate forests and village* for the Item-fit of hi* great 
grandchildren — such characteristics remained with Bismarck 
to the end of his days. Sometimes they were a nuisance to him. 
but in general they were a source of strength, for they made him 


Pride of Caste 1-7 

as careful an economist in public life in he \% m in pm a*e, am! 
developed from being the qualities of I hr paterfamilias to b« vonse 
the qualities nf the fat hr r of hi* country. 

His pride of caste* t»«n is typical of the 4 tinker w ho ha* *ud ■ 
denly made hi* wav into I hr best society, tor it t* grratr r than 
that of a err tain < ‘mint Hum, who in not above mutiny the mb 
Frankfort mr reliant * to dinner* lti*marek report* to he* chief, 

MantnifTr!, the minister for foreign affair * : M I had the plea om v 
of dancing a quadrille with the u ive* of most of the mm w to* hair 
been su|'«}4v ifig my hnu*r furnishing*, ami tbe rttihty of th **»r 
Indie* helped me In forget m v bitter feelings audit the high hi!!’* 
anil the hud VMtren *4 their husband*. My \ s » a Mi « a* tlu* wife of 
the gentleman who is kind enough to pr»»\ uh* no- with cigar*; ami 
tile lady iie\t sue hint an jnirtinr the man win* the da % b*4»*re 
yesterday w a* prov id mg to v wife with hanging*.'* Alt the* 

|H quite in keeping With th*- elnmiet * r of a man who**- f i fit hum 
lie*S» III tiuiurs! te polte V ton, \% it! b** to wage th*' da** 

111 I lien** matter*, the »*nlv per inn vdi«» * an undent and turn is 
Ills brother ; though mil the latte* find-* it difficult to undent and 
hint til anything else. "The brother w a » *' Minna* ck 1 1 tinrjlaf* 4 into 
the bunnies* shape of a hmdow m r of Hr Match of f 1* uu> b s* 
burg.” Although, tu hud b**n a r rang* 4 h*-t w #-*•!* them, the 
brother* keep their nionet a r % affair * quite destmrt, amt ait hough 
there |» HO rV atelier that lit uin* tvk the diplomat nf ou ga t< e 2n» 
brother the squire any important n*iumnu**in, one ov-nd* the 
other fmmieinl report * from t him to tune. T»* t h** h*» al gmr*n 

intiif, to which he }uun» If now ren!!v l**-lung*, lm »’um|4auo about [ 

supplement ti r y payment*, dike*, etc,, demand* 4 b i I hr prr*«*jtt j 

master of Srhntih.wo *»rfi , ** *N%m that f hair ie» «u*»-d the arrears of 

1*1*11! fro til Srhonhmt j ieii, { am full of plan* for the juU of «|<rt>t *, j. 

unci tifive grown h% #11 <1 nrimn a 1 an v *.*t h«- r *'aj«it nhat ** 1 i\ fern he 

lltlll hi* wife life l!JU,tn.| lt» a ihtkr hih- » J a i «|t»4 a gtait4 4u*-e 

the tint, tie eulrtthtte’) that M Mir!) r \ |*e4it oms, with baggage an 4 
srfl fin I ti|i% mol *01 rrtage lisle, e*» ahii«<st *%js finish a* a tm **!<-#• at .* 
limner |Mtrtv III til v «*» n house. * f b*u> he rtnteic sa**'* the *|s?u!M*r 

parties whirl* In* faiutiMii rfOnpeU him git- «• “4%* pay bo a?l the*e # 
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demands more care from me than I have previously brim accus- 
tomed to give to monetary affairs. Weare now living mud thriftily 
in order to make up for all the exjnmw* of tin* previous winter. By 
July 1st I shall have my finances in order oner tiwiv.” When he 
has to defray out of his own pocket a sum of one thousand Inters 
which, prior to this, he has been able to charge tip to tin* State m 
expenses, he is so greatly annoyed that he become* “much more 
stingy in social matters.” There is a great deal about, hi* dinner 
parties, not only in the early letters, hut even *i\ years later, 
“ These dinner parties, of which the broken meats are #i great 
nuisance to me! If I eat all that is left, quite by myself, I mitt 
my digestion; but if I invite gourmets young and old to join nw 
in getting rid of this remnant of the feast, I drink more than in 
good for me.” 

Speaking generally, he finds his lift* in service monotonous, 
“My time,” he writes to his mother in law, * 4 i* usually at from 
morning tea until noon in receiving the visit* of envoy * and in 
hearing the reports of officials; , « . then 1 bun* to attend ses- 
sions, which end at various times between mu* and four. After 
that, until five, I have time to get out fur a rid**, and also to at- 
tend to necessary correspondence. . . . We usually have dinner 
in the company of one or both of the a! incites, and the after dinner 
hour (though often enough I am called away before 1 have finished 
the last mouthful) is usually* the most agreeable in the day, I 
take my ease in the great tiger skin chair, smoking, surrounded 
by Johanna and the children, and fluttering the page's of about 
twenty newspapers. By nine or half pant, w, an* Mentally told that 
the carriage is waiting, and, in til humour, full of bitter reflec- 
tions concerning society’s conception of pleasure, we must dress 
to play our part in European high society. There, Johanna 
gossips with the matrons, while I dance with the daughters, or 
talk grave nonsense with their fathers. Toward* midnight or 
later, we get home, and t read in bed fill f fall a deep, to he 
roused by Johanna’s third enquiry whether I mm never going to 
get up.” 

In the house there is a sort of formless comfort, rather a mud* 
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die, for ease always t like* precedence of etiquette. Motley, tin* 
American* who vtdf$ hU old friend in Frankfort* ?m v * : * 4 Thi* i* 
nne of the hottae** where every on** doea an ho like*. « * . The 
private rooms are at the hark of the lioior* looking on the garden, 
Here t fir* v lift* nil cheek hy jowl, voting and old* grandparent* nod 
chili Iron and dogs ; her** they oat* drink, smoke* and play th« 
plauo» white jusltiis arc being shot off in the garden, all nt the 
same time. In this house you etui get anything edible and drink 
tihle; porter, **»da ’Water* smalt im*r* champagne, burgundy, or 
claret, are perpetually on tap ; amt every one smoke* the I test 
IliivmitiS at nil possible t intend* When Bismarck can wear hi* 
flowered dressing gown till fairly late in the day, perhaps Id! 
noon* lie is in a good humour. When he has to go mil, fmwrvrr, 
everything must he tiptop. "Instead of ten starched »hirN, I 
would rather have five «f la tter quality ; you can't get a d* r»nt 
shirt fur two tah-rsd* 

lids sort of life rrjuvrnnt.es him to some e\trnt, as the ml 
paint iiig by Ids friend flecker shows. \*»w that he has shaved off 
Ids heard* he hits lost n certain potidermisjirs* of a spec t which 
existed Indore his days as envoy, and which recurs later, The 
(thriving of the heard had hrrit a sacrifice to diplomacy, f*»r al 
though he tissue* d his wife it was at her request that hr had 
film Veil in Berlin, he had really done it. owing to a hint from Nr* 
detrude* for fir was about, to l»* introduced to the tsar, and 
Nicholas wiis suppos'd to have a prejudice against Wards. A 
ncdeiitury htV i» new to him* and oft* n harassing, lb* complain.* 
of u it perpetual succession of dinners and parties, which follow 
one another rn*r inure closely, hurmg me to distraction and 
wanting my time, Owing to the mass of sophisticate*! di*hr« peo- 
ple take in order to spin out their meals, I find that mv liver is 
bring ruined to say nothing of the n d effects of the Uck *>f 
exercise.* 1 Hut w lien his dorftir advises him to get up at five in 
the morning and to wrap himself in a wet sheet, hr «a * * he w«»nM 
prefer ** some more natural inode of dying, if mir rtoild W h*u«id *' 

He can ofliy keep down his Wright by riding and shouting.. ||r 
ii a!»"my» in a fury if lni«!ur«t» interferes with a dimit ing rt|»r«li 
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tion. a Shooting is, after all, the best wav of pending mw'* time; 
and the thickest of forests, where there U no <>»«• about, and where 
there are no telegraph wires, is the only place where I feel really 
comfortable. I am often homesick tor country lit**. , . , Age is 
creeping on, and I want to have a <jmef tune,” Hr U*gs his 
brother to find him a saddle horse, M up to m\ weight , and pretty 
good to look at, I don't mind how spirited the ts-anf is; on the 
contrary, I need vigorous exercised* In this matter of ordering a 
horse, the change wrought by ten year* is shown: in those da vs, 
horses and women could not be wild enough for him; mov hr doe* 
not want to tame any one, hut merely to ply the spurs. Only w In n, 
off the coast of Denmark, he can sj*etul the night on deck in n 
storm; only when in Hungary he hears how Ins friend* havr Soul 
an affray with robbers in the forest only hi out of door itfV 
does he sometimes grow fiery once more, and compUm “ m tedious 
Frankfort one lias no experiences of that kind/* 

In very truth, Ids new occupation ages him «pneklv , During Ins 
years as envoy, from the time he is thirty seven t»* the time he is 
forty-eight, Bismarck’s vital energies deehia . It n not that hr 
grows more easy going. Far from it, he t» rum»- > inriviiuiigl v 
nervous. He sees how time is pacing away. Although fur a whole 
decade lie is malcontent with all that happen-* m I’nivdn, lie can 
alter nothing, and his energy m di^upated m an eiidlevi **** m* x of 
reports and letters. 44 I could never have believed,” he write*, after 
two years, “ that I should get n^d to regular work a* I have 
done here. ... I am continually wondering to u hat extent. I *tmti 
be able to constrain my inborn disinclination to penmanship mid 
my natural laziness.” If we think of what Bnmarek wa% we dial! 
realise that he lias been effectively f anted when h«* aceu**** himself 
of youthful levity because he lias been without new xpaperx during 
a fortnight’s journey. After three years at Frankfort, he grum- 
bles “ because there is a lull in affairs.” 

Of course he is only referring I., high p<d»l ».-«l nt^ur-, and 
not to everyday matters, which la- h aw , i ;J , m jVn..»i. At the 
sittings of the liundestug, w hen trdimiH ^ j fn* i jr > i *• l**si*g made, 
he passes the time writing letter* t., 1„* O.mh. Hut whm, mi 
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omuHmn hr finals tlmf if H inrtnuhrut on him to or* h r thr ar r** nt 
of 11 young main h ho hu* romprotnimi htmmlf puh! u* filly , hr g* n-% 
rarly in thr morning to *rr thr youth* rtimh* Him* flights of 
# tiling nritl nay h ; * % Vmt \l hrttrr inn** for forrigti part** n* %*n*n 
m poswifolr i ” Tin* y outh hr.situtr*, hiu! lltusmrrk gor*» on: M A |» 
purrlitly you don't know m*\ iVrlmp.**, too, you nrr dmrt of fund**, 
Hrrr m jumtt* niiiiiry for you* and you \l hrttrr tdrttr mil i|nnkt>> 
i'vmn tin* frontier* or prop!** mill **t y that I hr jiolirr work inot-v 
rflicirntty than thr diftlniimf id h," In Hi* l**drr*hurg, again, whm 
?i mmitmi *m thr run is fv**ngntHrd at thr rmhimy* tlntimrrk 
hr Ip* tin* man to rnrupr, provide him with a tdningr of rhtlhtng 
a* a fli«*gui*r, h*t h liim out Ilf. thr hark dour amt thru to 

ncohl thr polhv for allowing tfa* uuih*fartor to dip through Hour 
fltigrra ! Such irrrguhint n* ■* arc rare, hut w!i« n Htry happ* n ttir v 

rrvi*r}»mitr with Ha* admit urotimm of hn \ out In 

1 1 * s hr iiiii works ttoiihh" tuir-i ulirn hr 1 1 dictating. J In attach** 
drtcnbc* him a * walking up am! d**wn chid m a gimi dmung 
gown* thinking aloiuh an it nm , m that hut >! forth 

impatiently , inter *»p* r ** d with roinim n! *, \\U* u it Mtit* him, and 
lit* ran get hohi of a rv f a r y » hr will dictate from tmdtugfit till 

morning. A** u chief, hr On h* foi «* all, straightforward and gnu a I 
Hr cannot hear a w-rrctary * 4 who grut«d« with r**p«*t nu that wr 
nrr not on romfortalih- trims f og*-i hr r/* ifr inutra hr* i«ri*'l<»nn 
to go out dtonlmg with Inin, and to drink with him, In mp*-* ? »,f 
rimiuiHtant ml details, to* inspires dread, Wh**n in* n hating a 
pirn* of work elaborated, hr $n u* v* * content, A* t wo of toi smr 
Hr rir:*t report iii almost idrtitjrnl tmiui, hr treats thr m hi*e rc 
f flirt* i ry .Ki«')$oolho\ *». H hrii otm of ho* nnfrrs has not h«a r ar rs»-*t 
Old, fw* ^*iy *» ; ** t I iotik you y mtr%rif imut r«*girt tins, f»»r I am mtr 
tiiilt. you loud slirtir toy opinion tlmt w hat a man **f h,as 

Itl'lflrl tiikrfi to do is ns good as dottr/* | fir s*- and aoiuiar froiaf k t, 
uttrrrd 111 n griitlr tom*, rhtii fhr hr arris to Ho horn Whrn mn h) 

torirni htund* r has Iwrti inadr, }»«* ft-inputr* with ruttuig poll** 

fit* *1*1 , 1 % || ptmnhir f hat you lull r fjrirr trad pwgr to i|fni 
Itrrkrr*s fhiuvrnif ti tifurtj? ’* 
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Austria was the chief adversary. Hi* hated Austria, and Aus- 
tria was already the main objective of all hi* campaigning, he 
fore he had experienced llapsburg arrogance in Frankfort, To 
his innate dislike of that country, mistrust wan now .sup**r«dded, 
thus intensifying his inherited antagonism. For, jint a* during 
these twelve years of waiting in Frankfurt, hi* four chief* at, the 
Foreign Office become suspect, to him one aft* r another, hrciutse 
they occupy the place he wants to tilt, so dors hr* suspicion full 
upon every power that wishes to occupy Prussia*** placr. To him, 
all Germany outside Prussia is foreign territory, and especially 
does this apply to Austria, The staging of affairs at Ulmut/ had 
mortified him even more than the conditions of t hr t n at v . Hr had 
not defended the treaty in order to avoid war, hut m* r* Iv in order 
to postpone it; ami no doubt, at tin* moment, feeling* of personal 
ambition may have played their part in derating lm course of 
action. 

At the very outset, the irritation of t hr man who cannot 
occupy the first place was keen. Neither as UHu v*»u Bismarck 
nor as a Prussian was it compatible with ho mnr of »elf* 
importance that he should have to nit at a table clerk bv jowl 
with a dozen other envoys, and where another than himself was 
president. The man who took the fir d place was, for this horn 
hunter, his quarry. In self importance and c raff me 01, < utmfc 
Thun was fully equal to Schwar/enherg, Bismarck drmnlw* him 
as u presiding in a short jacket, which, , , . buttoned up, con 
ceals the absence of a waistcoat. There in hut n faint, intimation 
of a necktie. He carries on the busmens in a rmin-r *o*f ionat toned* 
The wording shows the newcomer** supreme contempt fur the man 
of whom he is speaking; and we cannot irlior him when hr 
declares that he contemplates this st range 3p*-nmi it with all the 
dispassionateness of a man of science. u Tlam plays hazard at the 
club till four o'clock in the morning; dances from ten lilt fiw 
without a pause and with obvious enjoyment , consuming me an 
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nut 

while tin tibimdiuiec of inn! champagne, and at uunlv paying j 

court to the | in* I tv women of the mercantile ouutaum!^ d*»mg j 

in a way which sugges in that he is quite as touch concerned j 

with the impression tic in junking on the npect at urs an tic I s * with | 

Iuh own pleasure. , * . He in ii mixture * , . of aristocratic 1 

nonchalance nod Slav peasant cunning. < ‘mil »*hh tiiMitguimm** J 

ncmi in hi s fined Hiiheiit charm! eristic.*’ Of Thun** a*n d aid , a 

baron* Bintnarck writer: ** From time to time, the matt is a fort ; j 

he in Heiitiinciitiih readily provoked to tears In a drama; hr t« 
outwardly amiable and obliging, and drinks more than be ran 
carry,” 

Them* wa realms hare a d*v ndnt jug ctTect ; tint they do not 
dtHcloHe what were the imtial word* and the glaum* which 
n roused so strung an nnitnu*. Hi muu ck» when he w a * *tdl *«nl% a 
secretary of legation* lout paid hr* hr d uul to lions. Hr had 
been accompanied by another llerhueir official, 1 hr Austrian, 
who knew' that fti*iiiutvk*s appoint turn! a* envoy was imminent » 
dcliherately left, him nut of the conversation a * touch *u p*e>obl*\ 

On leaving* Bismarck said to he* colleague, * 4 lit* voire f smihbng 

with excitement ** i ” Ihd y*m *»»*** how Haiti treated in*-/** A« far 
ns Ha" men*’* personal ivlat ton dap s w * s * concerned, matter s w *■ i * 
decided once for all by the* interview, WV arc rat hrr sut prsird *»* 
learn that on a subsequent occasion limn should have um'io 1 
Binutnrck* who paid an official rail as envoy, seated, am*’kmg, 
and in his shirt sleeves ( Iidtimlth ta*cat$*r Ur w rat h*’r was %etv 
hot) ; and that Bismarck, at his scroml visit, should have a»t««n 
blind his colleague by lighting a cigar, Jh* was rardid that all 
the world .should know this nr \ I day. 

During the sittings of the Bundestag he writes private !rtt«-r* 

44 My position is rendered rather difficult hv fh* cross tire *4 
breath to which 1 tun exposed from mv m tghUmt * \ , and \ 

Yuli will feifir Jnhrf tlir simlt of t fir f*uiii**r, which is a powerful 
mixture of hi* undefined decayed teeth, and of hw rank armpits 
when he unbutton* Ids coat, As for the other, In* smell twi**$*- 
men Is gives unmistakable evidence of « disordered digestion, thr 
inevitable result o f a cumhinut ion of too man v heavy dinners mid 
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insufficient exercise. This is the natural odour of diplomat* m%%\ 
marshals of the household . 1 

It was not entirely Bismarckks fault that nil problem* brio »« 
Frankfort assumed a personal aspect, Tfh* w as part of the at ■■ 
mosphere of the Bundestag where ostensibly nil were equals ami 
Austria was only the primus inter pares; it. was the outcome «f 
recent history. How could it Ik* expected that the Austrian rrp* 
resentative should not wish, at this table, to humiliate the 
sian envoy before all the world, seeing that Britain hud three 
years earlier departed from the place declaring her intent ion to 
establish a new confederation from winch Austria was to fir r se- 
cluded — and had now come hack in the gurie of a penitent t 
Austria could reckon upon the support of mont of the other 
States, whereas Prussia could only count on the vote* of four 
of the northern German petty principalities All tlm other* we re 
suspicious of Prussia, for they believed that she wanted to huU 
jugate them in her Union, ami, with the an! of an dS starred 
Germany, to carry out the idea of revolution ; when-*** the mighty 
land of Austria attracted all the legitimist % thr* meaning nearly 
all the princes, to her side. 

Thus in Frankfort Bismarck finds nothing to surprise hint, 
but only confirmation of his previous view ?*. High! on into old age 
he speaks of friendship between Austria and f’nioia <o nothing 
more than <c a dream of youth, arising out of the after effect % of 
the War of Liberation . , *” He had come to Frankfort n% an 
opponent of Austria, but he was certain! v i*st*m*d*ed at tin* sit 
tensity of Austrians hostility to Prussia. It was here that he first, 
learned of Prince Schwarzenlierg’* despatch roueertimg Oltim*/, 
to the effect that it had rested with him (SWi**tr/e»iU'rg) ** I** 
humiliate Prussia or magnanimously to forgo* her,” It wio# dor 
ing the very days when that arrogant report had Wn ***nt, that. 
Bismarck, in the Prussian Landtag, had defended the Ohm»k* 
treaty. Was it not inevitable that. Ids pride should tie outraged 
at the sight of these words? 

Within six weeks of his arrival in Frankfort, lie *\pr»H*»d lum * 
self as follows: “The Austrians are, and will remain, people win* 
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ehvid at. etirtlU* In vi rt uf Ihrir ovrrtthrltmng iittihttum* «.t*4 of 
fht*ir homo II fit I fWrtgti polh*y» wliirli ** not gnhhti hy ittty i4rn* 
of right* I think it tmfumtbk* ttuii tiny nil! »v»r m $ Ur inf** an 

hornet iitliiinrt 4 w ith iih.” 

In Novnuhrr hr Ills fir4 rlmmm of hit tin# hark : ** t ‘omit 

Tlnifi #{mkt* iff tin* *mim n* IVmi* r^pmmthng Cirrat t»rrmi&ii 
flint H.sit'JU I mf|ijitr«iriftri| hi* r\pmifnth by mvk \ tug that, mvur4 
fflg to SlH'll Ilf! outlook* tin* rmtrlO'r of l*ru**in» Hint *till tftorr 
Hit* titvunvmm uf thr Hrfonmitinut *rrr rrgrrtl&blr f&rl.*, * * * 
Him* tlitl not r\i*t in Kuropr uny *umh {‘rutMtt *** that whirl** to 
tjuoh* r%prmmm % * rr|*n4mtrit tin* hr r it ago of Fmlrrirk tin* 
C#mit *: filffi hrforr I rnffht t*tUt*r on *ntrh n |to!u‘y at ht*mi% tna! 
tt*ra wmilil fmi r to ruin#* to tin* arhit nomsit **f t ho sttnfit,” # Thrfr 
h fragment from tin* tlmlngur hot a *•* n thr •»*- Ihm fiomllv all****. 
A thi/nf iril* nr#* torn a mb, ami #»ur on! v « uinh r t% that lit* 
ttmrrh*# war 4t4 not tirritr for aunt hr r lifto it o stia, 

Thrw nf rii’t iurs *iritiihof ** ! % rrpmUrA In \ 1 ‘ivmi, fiat ut alii m 
crrftm4 thr jra!on\V tw’twrrfi t ho f Mo* \**r ino tin* immA 

in llrrlffi mt4rml im rnnrihttfury tthrii <i*-rhirtf rr«i*t dlum! 
tci thr king H junuigr from on** **f flrimarrk ,s * lrttrf*> iff tthtrh thr 
liitfrr 4rrlarr4 that, nil thru* tMi*fni-tttora t* **rr thr Mutrotor of 
thr Mtrrrmbr ft* Austria, ** for on** who *hat r* mi In 4 ran 
tmu'h nmn- n truly thrn 4* nn , p*u*#»n tor* or *! * angh* m«* than a 
utmiigrr ran, • * * ** #rri?*!l i » hm thr mats who *hi*r***» mi l#*4 i» 
rothti'** mut n rntt * 11 4.” It 4**« *» in*! hr Ip maiUn unnlt wln-n 
I ‘mint Thun s* rrmlb4* i» ropho-'nl hy thr ^tfitrainau a to# 
tifiif U|f till ffu-w In-rtf tin* Auntrtan riiio»y m Ji* rhn, 

(knmf f*ri*k# *^* h 1 1 * I r if * a im*rr mf , *< *!m^ man than 
wrtl Ififtirmr4 titonjl thr Nrnr hhait, higlJr miturraj, m Iw'ttr* 
l‘Ufrf?|friifn imilo'% hi 1 ! t # runmi«4fi i VilU agur urn a # % h> othrr rhat 
firtrrr f #tfr *, l*rokr«*rh O^trn mJU «*n tlMtuai'rk too «!#%« 

too Jong, i* too amiahh* in thr a a % hr {4a V* i*it|* thr rhihirm, 

tulki to Siifti tin# h#ii|| ihii'ing thr n'mniin ** In r rr*j*rrt*, m«- 
iHHitiiff! in rrlatif*ii to lifin >?» |»lam#r than it w&9 in rrlatom to 
flitifi, fur Hinn *oinrt|in«‘i ojMikr thr truth* hut | # r<<tkr«rh ti«- ur 

4f*n* lf Still* t«u$l rk , our # muI 4 f ra*l thr ttrir 
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of affairs in the man's face, Unfortunately, tT«»tr*ch *a« un- 
less enough to leave anti-Prussian docu men!’, in a anting d**4 
which he sold These were drafts of revtdutumary article* to In- 
inserted in Prussian newspapers* such article* a* had hitherto 
been ascribed to the democrats. Thereupon Ifronnrek ad rise* 
offensive and defensive measures of the sutm- cahhiv. If would be 
a mistake to render the Austrian envoy’s po ut ton tint enable by 
denouncing his tactics to Vienna. The bed com o* would lie "to 
make him uneasy as to ids position, and to frit • * nr allies about 
the matter confidentially, so that our forliearaiirr may appear 
to them in an advantageous light.” It would U- a good flung to 
reprint some of Prokesch’s spurious articles, with fie- implication 
that the government’s suspicions have hern Hremni fur the first 
time by the discovery of these document* m pm ate band n 

So cunningly does Bismarck go to work, IP on u rk w bo is 
always ready to complain of his opponent*’ one. nt * ’ Hut Pro 
kesch has a good knowledge of men. Here n ha * char 

acterisation of Bismarck: “Herr urn Bnmuivh d< , ! u« d that 
Prussia was the centre of the world. , . . He o j*o u-utn} *ut 
endeavour to destroy the Federation. If an angel hud nnur down 
from heaven, Bismarck would not have admitted tin* angel mile** 
he had worn a Prussian cockade. . . . A* clear headed *** Mae In 
avelli, he was too shrewd and too smooth to desj.nr any moun 
that came to his hand, and we mini admit that he m io v* r $% 
man for half-measure. . . . dim* did h* imiefatigahl v try to 
paralyse the Federation; , . . and, making a H%nh no- of the 
press, he knew how* to imply that Austria w a * the guilty 
party. ... Bo impressed win he with the importance of Pro* ■ 
sia’s mission, that he more than once declared me that the 
unification of Germany under Prussia was unborn oATc Never 
before have I met a man m secure in hi* caim» fi*mn »** »rlf 
confident in his will. 11 

Bismarck would have admitted the fonindn ess of thi* judgment, 
and it is one which lias been confirmed by post*- r*t y . \t the dight ■ 
est affront to lus Prussian attitude h«* w ready to draw In* 
pistol. When Count licetiberg of V unna lust hi* temper after otn* 
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of the sittings, declared that he really must demand satisfaction, 
and that they would fight in the wood near Bockenheim, Bismarck 
answered quietly : “ Why should we bother to go so far ? There is 
plenty of room to exchange shots in the garden here. Some Prus- 
sian officers live hard by, and you can find some Austrians easily 
enough. All I would ask is that you will allow me to describe the 
origin of the quarrel, for I do not wish my royal master to look 
upon me as a swashbuckler who is over-ready to conduct diplo- 
macy by force of arms.” Thereupon he begins to write his report. 
Rechberg sees that he is making a fool of himself, takes himself 
off, and allows the whole matter to lapse.. 

A journey to Vienna strengthened the mutual hostility be- 
tween Bismarck and the Austrians. The German Customs Union, 
the forerunner of a united German realm, was the strongest tie 
between Prussia and the other States of Germany. Now that the 
time had come for the renewal of this Customs Union, Austria 
wished to blunt its political edge by joining it. The entrance of 
all the Austrian States into the Union would have given Austria 
the lead in tariff questions as well as in political. Bismarck, who 
offers a commercial treaty instead, will not budge from his posi- 
tion, and goes home from Vienna leaving matters as they were. 
This is his first great success, for, notwithstanding all the in- 
trigues of Austria, the Customs Union is renewed without the 
admission of that power. The only person who pleases him in 
Vienna and in Ofen [Buda], and the only person pleased with 
him, is the young emperor, now twenty-two years of age; and 
when he reads a letter from the king of Prussia aloud to the em- 
peror of Austria, it is likely that nothing in the letter pleases him 
more than the statement that his family has lived in the March 
longer than the Hohenzollern. Of Francis Joseph, in those days, 
Bismarck said commendingly that the emperor had “ fire, dignity, 
thoughtfulness, a frank expression, candour, and openness, es- 
pecially when he laughs.” 

As the king’s favourite, he has during all these years a peculiar 
relationship to his chief, who naturally detests him. Bismarck’s 
appointment had been displeasing to the minister president, for 
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Mantruffd’a Huh' 

it had been engineered by tin- UvrUch crtimmlU, with which 
Manteuffel was an terms of acidulous from!. hi}.. IVlty, eald, 
cunning, aspiring, vacillating, iiU-ntltstng ""'l* **■» Munteuf 
f e p s ru le during the eight years in which Hun, m l m-nd as his 
subordinate in Frankfort, In reality, Bismarck »tt« » had m»rv 
influence on the leadership of affairs than Man!. u(T»l, an«l was 
always a disturbing influence. Inasmuch as Manf. niT. 1 kmw that 
Bismarck was likely to !»• las »ncc and was a« m- that His 
marck was hath aide and impatient, h«* could not venture to play 
the chief, and rarely went so far a» to withstand llninarrk, 
though at times he would show strange nhstinac \ m small mat- 
ters, and would succeed in eounteractmg HisnmrekS mthi, nc with 
the king. When a wire came from Frankfort to tin- < t|.-,-t that the 
baggage of a certain suspect consul should o >.-< »!, MantcnfM 
made a cabinet question of tin - matte* by msiting this same consul 
to a court dinner. On another occasion, when Itismai ,-k wanted an 
incompetent official in the Frankfort , han> ■ H i r to l>. pensioned 
off, Manteuffel refused. Winn < ierlarh Jlr’jtiMirrk tu 

Berlin, MauteuttVl wrote nrrimom»nd) that he smt*t not day 
away too long. 

Bismarck, on the other hand, telK it* that h«- r% ** much Imier 
than last year, for in v ddtg**m*tr find* n** eeh** m tl«-r hn ami linn 
no results there.'* Although tin* r«-:ato» udup* b«-?wr*'i* the two 
men were outwardly civil, and although the* changed umuturr- 
able letters, nay although Mautrutlri actual!* d.i<«»d godfather tu 
Bismarck’* non, the chief *inj»h*yrd a fainmi* *»«-eret ag*mt to get 
hold of the port folio* in which the king’*, tivtlach’*, and Hi*- 
marck’a letters went tu ami fro, When, aft*u %rar» *, the 

king «ent ari enquiry to hi* #n*o* through M*ntrut?»d» asking 
whether Bismarck would like to ta-com#* tnini*t«'r for finance, the 
premier took it upon himself to rrjdy to the king ** Ifitiuarek 
simply laughed in my fare!" 

The centre of these inf rtgttc*, the b ad* r «f the ** gonvrriiriiieiit 
occulte ’\ is Leopold Von firrbich, adiutan* g*-n*uai and tie* 
king’s friend, the man w ho hai secured finmat ck A ap§*oii$fftt*mt 

in order to strength nt im own party agam^t M aiArnfLT Kverpt 
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for BUmurt'k, whom hi* w i sli* * J to t rnin for Jus **w n 
(torlnch ArspUrtl nit thmr with w hum hr mum in font not. IB* 
spoke t if MiuitfutlVt ns n umn wit hunt prim-tp!**, am! a** an tm 
trustworthy minister. The kin# win ** a \rn ‘Aratigr ju-nuu, not 
to snv quite iurnlrulahh* ** thin meaning* in plain trnm, that 
Cforlnrli tv# a rdf* I tin* San# ns iuatm\ Is vperietuvih pmtH, #*ml a 
muster in tin* art of int ri#ue* twenty five uiiii n!«!rr than Iln 
timrek, In* regain In! the Inttrr hh Ihh nan ttisemerv* hoik* at upon 
himself in an uiloj*! i\‘r father, ntni srruvely reali *r*l font mum t h;* 
lit lop loti th«*u#h .h«i murh nam|*;rr than himself Imth in man 

nin! ii '* 4 nfltemh hntl mine to r\ee|, not (trs'kteh **n!v* hut the km# 
fun! Mjuiteurtel an w * 11, in nnotri v of int n#ur. With no on*- *|nl 
Bh*mn tvk *<m no*ri* rant non*! v to work than with tl m frtrtul of h»* 
kin#, 4ii Ion# jo { *i ♦ th i n k W ilham w a** on t hr thn»n«-, But shmii 
ns William he earn** r* #* nt , t hr ivlwt mu Tips h* t w * «-n llomiu * 1 
iunl (ierhieh #ivw far* less ultimate, tor William tool*! not etuiur** 
(ierhieh. 

To no tiin* else tin! Jirmutivk wut** »»»* man V h t !«• r s aio! %\%r\% 
no table one**, The v u n* **t t h»* itimr unah!»* % a tins »n *a i*|«*tirir 

af hin polities*} nleas, a** ho* ln-ttrn to In’* wife «ir tahiahlr a* 
VvitltlitT of ho* ihniin 'it i.r 'lOitimi'iit i. ’ t'h** V spat hie With In**! % 
t '■* am! *i a i r a ii»n, with rrarkhn# mjaf oimio of mim* v , an* I 

with fur reneliiii# ami thumb-rmis srheior* of pan-? , Iso*- k-t 
t.ee% until % of tt hn*li orrttp V t W*-H e of pr *nf , H «• i o tn’iiik V 

mint almit! to the ktn#» ami w-r tv t her** fore for llisio-a* * & a sm- an » 
of direr! tv infhmm ii?rj I h* inoiiarrh* ami t It*- % 4 

morn powerfully than the apuk«'it word would ia»n- d *m » sfriug 
thitl they w«*r«* writ Ins In a master ham! and »rr*- *-ai'*’ futl-v 
thought out, At th-nl ft istnarek w sit*- -** to Chula* h as ** *oor m*'! 
Irffey **» signing 44 v on r moil altolmil friend am I ?#-! i ant u | r, 
the ■MUJttTHrri } it not n to ** }ionoiir«'*I fri.rjol **, am! to* omn 

3HUU’i*r*’ly .** ( hoinff ir *s a rr Iniuittriiioh s|a*k**n **f h % th«- tiano's of 
villain**. Hint ui*|i% nhta! » #ir*- alhuhaf to a *» shal «• sj[*»-at>"«in * har 

nrti‘rH, S»itu»* of th»* !**!!*!•! a n* rrmrl ^ ln*H H*»t*o- atr mtii- 
fillml with no 0i« •mils |.o*s*sjjif a in! *|uamt ?uw-oj««lr.i of roust hfc, 
All I a rr ofiv ininli «|r to nit** r<’sl ami itmu s**, sr-»t ,.hH 
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Gerlach, but also the indirect m-ipicd. All the *1- "M** 

father sees to it that his adopted son shad not unv too strung 
for him. In 1854, he prevents the kin* tVuu appointing -march 
to a ministerial post, ami takes enro that h.s juot. .,. shall not get 
too much influence in the conservative party . In »th. r - s U-r- 
lach assumes the ecclesiastical manner m t.a- most d. , table way. 
When Bismarck wants “in the interests of the service, to employ 
a rogue ”, Gerlach thinks it necessary to renuml him *‘ot the 

apostle’s warning against doing evil that « I «v ” In 

such times of tension it is always Hismarek who swallow , hts pride 
lest he should lose this indispensable go }» t w. » n. I >» <** ibieh, the 
old gladiator, Bismarck replies in a pious t..„e that will go to his 

correspondent’s heart : 

“I endeavour ... to win hack ...*«• c...«.m»«uit> w.th you 
daily, with the aid of prayer, and *ubm.emm to the leader 
ship of the l,ord, who has appointed me to this post.’ Again : I 
shall be utterly uprooted if 1 get out of tom b with you. ... If 
lam to serve the king joyfully, 1 ea,m»t get «... «»*»,.. ut th. cm 
sciousness of an intimate and trustful iiif.-m.iirs.- w.th you, whose 
comrade-in-arms I have been, tud only in ml *>»" >. - - * <‘<» l 
from whom no difference eone.-n.ing the common principle* and 
aims of our activities can ever separate me,” Again, ending a 
letter: “Farewell. Doubt that tla- stars nr. tin , ( see Ham 

let), but never doubt m.v h.v.-!” Again: “Do not bt an v thing 
shake your confidenee in me! For the king and for you 1 am to In- 
trusted it toute epretive,” When Hismarek, in later da v s, himself 
received such letters, how he nioeked at tin- motive, of the senders'. 

But he has to build the bridge leading to power , and who 

aspires so high, must, grasp at all available n» >ii» to make stir** 
of the support of the king, who is almost an absolute monarch. 
Frederick William was in hive with Human k for several year*. 
He liked to plume himself on having discovered this statesman. 
“He saw in tilt* the egg which he had himself laid and batched. 
At the same time, Bismarck wav alway s useful to bun a* a bogey 
to frighten his ministers; or, as he said, to bring Mant.-uflVl t‘» 
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for him to cheat his own ministers. He would have urgent and 
important despatches drafted by the camarilla instead of by 
Manteuffel; he would then send the draft to Bismarck in Frank- 
fort; thereupon Bismarck would get into touch with Manteuffel 
about the matter; and Manteuffel would look up one of the 
French emigres, and would wait several days until this gentleman 
had found the best French phrase “ which would hold the mean 
between the obscure, the ambiguous, the dubious, and the alarm- 
ing.” At other times the king would ask Bismarck to write me- 
morials to counteract those emanating from the Foreign Office. 
Favourite though he was, Bismarck would complain, now and 
then, of Frederick William’s autocratic paroxysms ; would speak 
of “his terrible uncertainty of opinion, of his irregularity in 
business matters, of his accessibility to backstairs influences.” 

Again and again, during the early years of his Frankfort life, 
Bismarck was summoned to Berlin by the king or by Gerlach. In 
one year, he travelled more than two thousand leagues between 
Frankfort and Berlin. Occasionally he went to Berlin against 
Manteuffel’s wish, because the king wanted him. If, as sometimes 
happened, his coming to Berlin was delayed by the needs of the 
service, Frederick William would not receive him on arrival, and 
yet would not give him permission to return. u This was a kind of 
educational method, such as is used in the schools, when a pupil 
is expelled from a class, and then readmitted. I was, as it were, 
interned in the palace at Charlottenburg, a state of affairs which 
was rendered more tolerable to me by an excellent and admirably 
served breakfast.” When the king wanted to make him envoy in 
Vienna, and Bismarck rejoined that he would feel this equivalent 
to being handed over to his adversary, and that he would only 
go upon express command, the king said: “I will not command 
you. You ought to go voluntarily, and to beg me for the 
favour. • . . You ought to be grateful to me for undertaking 
your education, for thinking that you are worth so much trouble.” 

The typical relationships between potentate and favourite, 
when the favourite has to endure the caprices of the weather! 
Once the king summoned him to Riigen in order to redraft a note 
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of MwitcufTfl'm which tii«f m-t «*»>'*> n, k Wiiu:n, The re 

vised note was despatched, Mi’iu.nvk »v pnmed t-.r ih tenor, 
and was still kept dancing ntt.-nd.-ni.-r, ^though for div, p«,t he 
had wanted to get hack to his »nr »bo »<»■> ill. At h-ngth His 
niarck departed without leave, u»i th..- king » h.-iv.,p..„ punished 
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Tmr Nicholas whs flit* mightiest mini in Kun»jits On!) m in* 
gigantic empire hud everything remained <juiet. There only did 
serfdom persist unchanged ami apparently uttmdterth W tu-ii tin* 
revolution broke out in Hungary, the tsar up aide U% *nn! young 
Francis Joseph n conddemhle corps of auvilui ran, n force tug 
enough to turn the .nettle, Theueeforwiird* Niehtdn* whh inclined 
to regard tin* emperor of Au*d riu an a sort of vassal, Now was the 
moment to take charge of (nieduntiuople and to partition 
Turkey, the land w Inch hr me thr first to deserd**- h* the Nick 
Man; imt Napoleon did not widt to am end* r the key of the Ifoty 
Sepulchre, He wanted to take personal revenge for his uncle*.* 
defeats in the yearn 1 H l *J and I H t h Vfoivmer, hr had hern nl 
fronted became thr arrogant tear, whoi anting U* turn, hail ad 
dressed liiin, not us “ toon (here ”, hut only a * ** tn**n 100 00/’ 
Sliell were the farcical con od» rat tons which thru d* * id* d the 
destinies of tin rope. In the beginning of ts/T, war w a* inumuoit 
lad Wren litt*eda on the oin* hand, and an alliance of the ! retteh, 
the British, and t he Turks, mi the other, \*nt 1 01, dreading Hoi 
sinks expansion in the Balkans, had determined to |*un the adian* »* 
of the Western powers, 'The hu M ir *p|rst jolt wiih unde r dneimmn in 
Prussia, 

Atl Prussians with htierni sentiment f * wanted to fight mi th* nd* 
(if the Western powers, Hgi***l%t IBmuiu lAeft asm mg those who 
stood neared to tin* king, ninny favoured war, and the hadm »*f 
the war party was Frit ice William, M nut ruffe I had ahead t a|* 
proved the idea of sending an ultimatum to St l 1 * !*■*■ d*utg. iltdy 
the old Conservators, led hy (irrhteji* Were opposed to th*- idea • » # 
attacking the Hunmui citadel of reaction, for, t Jo y said, Hwon 
had \m*n hiivuipj ally m t H t It 4 In March, when the rsm* was 
at its height, ih-rlach rerulled Itcuoarck to Berlin. Phr t ** upon, 
William promptly sent for him, Not that he like 4 the man, hat 
he knew' that Bismarck had great influence over the *«« ilia* o»g 
Frederick VVdliutn. Besides, hr ami Bismarck were on fwirly 
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terms, and Prince William had recently, *nh* by dde with Man- 
teuffel, stood sponsor to Bismarck’* wond mm Willw-liu, Inter 

known as Bill. 

« You see Indore you two conflicting «> items,” began William, 
« one of which is represented by MntiMitTrl, and tin* other 
sophil) by Gerlach here and by Mmntrr in St. IVterdmrg* Ytitt, 
being a new arrival, are summoned by the king in M*me sort m 
arbiter; your opinion wilt turn the »***!••, and I implore you hi 
express it in the following sense : * llm*m** attitude i* ranging the 
whole of Europe against her, and die will ultimately !*< de- 
feated V* The actual fact was that William had a friendly frr ling 
for his nephew the tsar, and wanted to take a strong line ngaiitut 
Russia in order to intimidate Ntehoh**, who, hr thought, wmild 
then give way Indore a united Europe, and U *awd. 

u I can't do ttmt,” rejoined Ihunarck. ** tt * hat* m* ground for 
war, nothing to tight for, and dmutd only «r»»»n»- Inf tern**,* and 
a thirst for revenge in a compo r* d neighbour, Out of timid of 
France, or in order to wr%r England, we dtotild hr a* mining the 
role of an Indian vii4.ua! prince who hat to turn *m stir for the 
benefit of his English patron*.** 

44 There is in* question of v acetal* or of Ear ? ” r %*"h*im«*d the 
prince, reddening with anger. In hi* eurr, ttmnwrck hear* the 
tones of Augusta fittunarrk t*-lo mt h« r to U anti Uut^ian in 
opposition to her Kt!«*inft mother a pttrhohtgtrai counterpart 
to the antipathy he felt toward* ill* own mother), It* mlm* eon- 
side red that Augusta 11 had noire iutrr>*»t m ad foreign mutter* 
than in those whirl* lay near at hand/* In f Vhfm/, wlinv IV'iIliatii 
and Augusta now lived, it rival court to Smuci had already 
formed* 

This was the second time that W'dlntm and thumarek had met 
as adversaries. Four year* earlier. W ilham had wanted war 
against Austria, whrrra* ttimiafck had Wanted to go to ItliiiUtl. ; 
and William had considered the app*nntmrni **f in* opponent a.# 
envoy to Frankfort a further mark of *ob|ug*tioit t« Austria. 
Now the prince is afraid of hmml E*I«m| 5 |tt ituiii,. |* fir III Inttk 
upon Bismarck ns » toward? " In win, »<*»«•,'• kr f»trtmi»ly to 
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Mantcuflel, 44 till?* uttitFw fMdiiicid activities are Uke U imr **f a 
senior schoolboy/* 

In actual fact, for the first time in his life, Bismarck «»*. « n 
gaged in |iolitical activities on the grand scale, During the f Vi 
mean War he became a Ktiropcim .stuHvituun, Whatever I’noau 
dub m he thought, would in the end mhmnd to Austria/** ad 
vantage. For that reason lie did not wish ** to eouph mtr amu t 
and neaworthy frigate to Austria’s worm -eaten hnttlednp, Dr* at 
crises constitute the weather which favours Fru**Hu*A growth, 
provided that it is fearlessly (perhaps even ruthlessly } turned I** 
account by us, , , * Anyhow* m things develop, the value of mir 
support will increase/* Vienna ought only to he gum Frusoaii 
support in return for admitting FritviutA predominance m f h i 
many. Hut tfie vacillating king does not know what to do, mi* * * 
to day into an offensive and defensive alliance with \ti it* sw> 
tomorrow dismisses the advocates of this puhe v , for fh* second 
time see* his brother leave him in a pa emm, and knows that the 
Bertinese are saying.' f * tn Sans Souej he goes Im h* d with France 
and Fmglatid* and gets up ne\t mornmg with Km* sa/* 

During the ne\t year, Hmtmrek *ou * t > ,f himself tarn inoie 
widely from court opinion, and the* tune front the king to well. 
Without any special commission, hr tv rid on a vi«it to Farr*, and 
returned with the impression that there was no reason whv thus 
mi should not work hand in hand with Napoleon, pj**v$d*d the 
c iremnd ances were Mtrft ie» to he adv aid agr«*uv to Fru*oea Thu* 
idea aroused horror at Hans Seuri, Itrriach wret. pious Mlm 
against this ** contort- rug with the evil one/* 'The king A disfavour 
WH* manifest 1 A second visit to Fans, an ollleia! *mr this tour, 
confirmed Bismarck in Ids views. 

Between iMfiT nut! I Hill lie hud four intimate eotii riant. 

With NilJ»nlro?i III,, ear li of them metre astmu-dong than the 
previous oiie, Napoleon let hw tongue wag too fre*dv, arid per 
haps Bismarck did the Their last mrr-tsng w a * t** l*«* at 

Medan, For the nonce, tiimrU-r, after the Frnnran War and after 
the peace signed ill iNi’u, Napoleon could regard kmwelf as t hr 
arbiter of Flu rope, whereas the Frustum envoy who apjwared 
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Jn Jllinmr with Franc c* 


before bus throne seemed a man *»f minor importance. None tlwj 
less, Bismarck's reception \» a bn, mint *om, I m* empress makes 
much of him, ami lie is eaphv atcd by both mop* n*r am! empress. 
He says that Napoleon N a '«‘rj intcih.pod man and most 
friendly. Eugenie is even handsomer than ln-r portraits | ltrm ^ 
gracious anti amiable, lb tciis us that he “.ulmuv^ her greatly, 
. . * she is really a rnmf remarkable woman, not m looks tuil v/* 
(Of him Eugenie say s : “ 11 **st plus eei^ nr *|uYm puristem”) 
Such are the words, repeated both pt d ate] V H!?*I nffieially, uf thy 
man who had written mockingly and disparaging’ v m! the rim of 


this parvenu, and 

had r. 

ailed at flu- rr\e. ! ! 

d ; o n which 

had in ttie 

end made Napoleon emp 

rf'cr , 1 he »e H l‘e I 

he « .mil of 

HiMimrck, 

Prussian through 
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% of P 11 ; 
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ill soon find laud 
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not with 
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lias 1 

i*‘ re all V tau orn*- 

! *o much fii 

■ r d because 


Napoleon has paid him honour s 

Bismarck is a man of acr. The hr*- iC-idi animated him in the 
Landing when attempts at avd-jr.in ih-mne* *,• * i, t^ing 
Xttiuic* in the homeland, Isas long snucv b*-v n I. ( oldtv, 

and with n clarity whieh liU-mt* him fiom ( aav of principles, 

he contemplates the ild» i plul of b-,v< •> II > >» <, that Napolmii 

is eager to enter into an alhane*- M -,| Uuvsm; ami 

that. Austria, too, IS w ooing * m* t ’> a r . U a* » « »ut must PrU**i*l 
take, if she i% not to hr h-ft the middle, m danger of 

destruction? An iilhamv wdh IN am ‘ Tm- .•joj.*-ror mn-f , him 
half way, admits that h«- would H- bnirh demand the Ulnm* 
frontier, says that only in the .\J* ddmi anean d»«* > he wtdi to 
advance. 

I lie !♦ reiiehlimn is n land fignt *■ v , not a v a tighter ; iiiitl for 
tliat very reason his fancy is t scl Jed at th«* t bought of CMtitpicid# 
by sea. I run sill must r\ pand ; must anm-i I Jume-* r, Se hie swig, 
ami Holstein; tlim become a ’%*■% power *,f *Pr voujil magnitude, 
in order to join with the ! -V-m-h .md p Tf the p^dnh m check. 
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With that end in view, I .should like to In* able to count upon 
Prussia’s benevolent neutrality if I should ever become involved 
in complications with Austria on account of Italy, t w Aft you 
would sound the king about the ho mutter*/* 

Bismarck: **1 mis doubly pleased t hat Votir Majesty should 
make this declaration to me: first of alt, because it is a pried of 
your confidence; secondly, because 1 am, no doubt * the only 
Prussian diplomat bd who would venture to keep these declaration* 
to himself when tic gets home, and would not reveal I Item mu to 
his sovereign for if is quite out of the question that His 
Majesty would entertain such proposals for a moment. It would* 
indeed, be indiscreet, to let His Majesty know of these proposals, 
for that might endanger the good understanding with France/* 
Napoleon : ** That would !h* more than an indiscretion; it would 
he treachery ! *' 

44 You would sink in the mire/* said Hi anarch, Napoleon we 
cep ted the hint ; thanked Bismarck for his frank ms* ; and prom- 
ised to hold lus tongue about the matter. 

The first t hue Bim i a rch is put to the test in t hr ICur opcau 
arena, he shows himself at the wry china v of las powers. Jo 
stead of answering, as an ordinary diplomat i*t would* that be has 
no instructions,, and will duly report what, ha* hern sand, he has 
sufficient presence of mind, courage, and .sense of *v qiujiohihl % 
to annul at. the very outset this foreigner** plan for mtn hi mg 
in German affairs, lie trample* out the flame H-forr am **ne e ko- 
run catch sight, of it.. He dor* this although he is Austria/* m* to* , 
although* almost, alone among Prussian statesmen, hr t* defer 
mined to advise an alliance with the emperor! '* Thou romNt in 
Httcfi a questionable shape/* hi* says to himself and indeed *«■ 
are it I* uw.ed that the ithrewd Frenefimait should make *«* her dh* * 3 
a proposal, Are we lit suppose that he under stands ami sees 
through the Prussian** new- diplomat" t» and that hr wishes to 
enforce frankness by frankness?' 

If an, he errs fatally ; for Htuuurrk is frank when he wishes to 
terrify or f«i bluff, but never when bis adversary fruit* him 11% 
ttie form of tit* an swrf to Napoleon, he wishes to gam the Iattrr% 
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confidence ; and hr dor** ho. 
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France which nrttuiiU r\i^ ?». 1 * da* * • >n:P s % ai nothing 

more fllrttl u p»*ec, a um-mr * | ■ i - ■ • , n?M*n t h « r h. ••> aboard **f 
politics. My only mmmn m j U* mg ■*n- gar :,• * * v r •. « m * l mg 
and my country, My »»f d-P. v m *L>- f-* ? - g*i of my 

country i* »ueh flint I ran find ?;>» mPPk **: ■ n. ?>.* * , ,r ppht*-v »»r 
antipathies, either m in* odf or ;n *, t..* a.-Ji f-.>; .• i go power* 
and personalities ; such * v topa*ht«‘ * an- 1 arP : , = a* ,v • i ar-r the grf «i 
of disloyalty to** ur*l ^ king *#r rt^i* r * , » , In . , •< * ; ..• .* > n»»t rU’« 

the king is entitled ft* sub $«•*•* the «» ..f »■ ■ , ,.- ; Pt % t*» b% 

own feelings of hne or ha*r*d toward* fo S • .- ; , 
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** I >**h wltrfltrr liuiv h huv rnhitirt in Kuroj>r whir It* iihuv 
llinii fhr of \ ilium, hn* n hum and n nhmtl in 

j»ivv*‘iil n\g frit Iriitst gruwing si rongrr nml in dumubhutg 

Ihunvinb utflitritrr 4*4 t i«*rttuut \ , , „ . A* fur itH fWrign nmiilrii*’* 
■ttfv mnrry-nml, I turn* ttrvrr tit my lift* Im4 nity -»ytt»|ui!hv r\*v j4 
fttr bnghuul iuul it ^ mttnhifnnts, nn4 i vt n at I hr prrsrnt chty I 
nut nut frrr fr«mi thm Hut j*rnj*U* will tint nrrrjit mtr frirmbhi|>; 

ill I* I |M H%nm in ty nttr nut *4mw mr that it will hr in fhr titlt rr*»t 

nf ii «mnil nml ratvfuSiy om*n*!rtv4 jniliry, l *hnll !*r rtjmill.V 

jiitl nltrtl !*» Ht'r ttnr tf*n»}** fin* at fin* fmirfn I hr fin* 

Knglnlu *«f th** Austrian** 

*• \\ h**ji Inn* ii nv 4*1 fhr**** |n*wr m gtVft'ii ‘♦igm, ntn! what .%igtn 
Imvr thrv gn«*n, *»f ft* h** nn rhif nm#ir v f It nmn that \%v 

Htv t»» fu’gm* fh-rm timr ilh'Mtf nn-itr turfh m n»uti n 4 wr tuv in 
Itit ilnngrr fn»m tlu-m ; <in*l that vn* nr** n**t , **n |u i*n ij»h* f tu flint 
fault with t iirni 44 h*-n t hr % r*»|if miji-j Ull|'»*!ttf rtif | V ami glut v 

ing 111 thru 1 ilnmr, In a»4,mml*'4gr that \)%r- \ *% jv « tinft 4 m illrgal 
it V * .♦.If w-«* i*>v 1 1 # fm4 n f 0 ir it ti-.il *»ugu f * 4 r thr iv 4 ulut imMi 
Hi* nhuuM r-rl s* raUvr in }\ng!an4 than m 1 Vann*, unlru* m 

tlrr4» **v r n r t*i hr i* m Unuiiinv nr m Itnm**, , , , th*w until V 

r%l ? itviii'*' n iv m fhr *<>»«»(»• rtt |***ht mil w**f hi whirl* nr** not 

fwitril ill rr 4 m!uI t%»mir \ ■« »**i ■' i ‘Miniihf S)*«|ilt v ihirtngal, tlra/il, 
lilt ftn* 1 r|4*jh!n' i, ih4guim» }|**ihus*h Sw if /*- iltin4> 

(ffrrrr, Swn|.-n # , , , J f.%rl| ill fhr hTi'ltMfV 

Htiirh t hr »'*.*n$rm|**»nu % f h-t iinni rn!»n lm 4** Hun, m j^irt hum 
ftn* rtJUftrr-Mr iin4 Ihv *‘?n|nr**, » , , nn*l in jn*i f f i >un thru* n»n 
r^fitfr--% t n*» iall\ !**^nf mi^fv 1st I*- **f t*t* n* t ^h? |t % an l»* *■ *»l «ihtn !**•»! , 
llllil n » r*-^.sii'4i mir i»h ii Stiitr, t*r nnm»it r hittn tint tii* nrr j«-r • 
frrtll fir* 1 1 »»m th** ut i!nst!i**ti nf m **hit n*n*ir y f*>ust«hit „ * , 

If nf rn.n if i hr rn m!i|! iMimf V UU%n%t*'ni «4t t it fhr |»n^l fltl^r l***t 

irf nMt-»iitr«i fh«- rr t*f | *|'«* 1' i f j*l 44 »* fight *% hw*h W «mh-| rfiwhlr 

till** t*» n>s%% iif fh«ui| lilt* fhr Hifi'li in /hiti if; * | In *r J htl ** 14 
msl t*f wlnrli | i %ij* nf ti mn, «tn4 if hn** nnw tn* rul *im* 11 
%il;i|tr i#-r fit *11, *4 r |,uvtr li*it 6*11**4 4*1 |w*-|* rhsi-if r * - *l**U| l |h t »i 

nh^imm frmu Inniig * *fr ur v M 

Ilrrr f**r f-hr 111 if. till *r Hr rin'iiunf rr HuMmivk t}|r *t 14 1 r ntjtftll. 
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I<jq Bismarck the Statesttuin 

In this letter tt> Gerlnch *»• trace th«- fundament e* -d his political 
career. When he is eighty two. he will still h -M «!*• sun.- ••{unitin' 
that he holds at forty two. !.«•* us suppose that the hOn*!, had 
had as efficient a spy service as the government, and had Wen 
able to get hold of this letter. What would on. of the b-ft »ntg 

deputies have said ahmit the phrase.' d .•..ulnm, wh- n h.- recalled 

that a few year-' earlier this same danker had W* » i ailing against 
the territories and the crowns which owed their position I.lo.uh 
revolutions and street fighting? that so?” he would say. 

“Essentially, then, we are all of revolutionary origin, and what 
matters is, not the revolution, hut how Song ago it t,„,k place 1 
The crowns which are said to la- worn by th. grace ,.f ( u»i, do 
not come from (1ml, after all; the rebellions people* and the 
ambitions of princes, the class war and the rivalry among the 
dukes, forcibly decided, of old, the ownership <>f Sand, and de 
veloped it into property. They d>> the same thing »•« . lav Why, 
then, is a Hohen/ollern mure Irgitunatr than a ihmapat $«• J Why it 
a Romanoff tsar letter entitled t*» ml* than a pmu**- **f th.#- h«onr 
of Savoy? What justification it there the *d the 

nobles?*’ Is this the fir 4 time on** waging tit.** eU*** Im* 

uttered truths concerning king* and nobl*-*? 

By no means* Bbmarrk knew all thu ^vm v*-ar* ag** tjmtr a* 
well as to-day. To morrow hr will deny it *u!h"ialh- » jmt no ti«* 
denied it seven years ago when, in hi* own land, to* wuhrd to 
fortify the prerogative* of hi* own d***, That i« t* hat hr doe* 
ftt home* Abroad hr feel* frrr to art prrrio lv in the m a V hr Hunk* 
will be advantageous to hi* n»n nmnfrv . Hr ha* n»» prejudice* 
as regards foreign affair*. What. wa* dogma a* home, h*vouir* 
sentimentalism abroad j what were of S t a t r at home, are 

ridiculed an romanticism jthrnjtd. Hitmarrk’* fundamental idea i* 
to apply different standard* to thr ttt*‘ ftU}frttirnt of KmIO** polw‘V 
and foreign policy; and we umv say that »t w ,, he who, „ la 
Richelieu, introduced such a double standard into Germany. Out 
of this cleavage arose alt thou* umiaks thank* to »hu-h the 
Germans at home were allowed to pine and lang u* ih, what tun**, 
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afinmtlt tfm |niiirr ot Itir Hint** gnu n* HtMttti ruk'n *» hjs mUHu of 

jHiurr r gl'rtt. 

Urn* tun *• f h* m> t hr grmt nr*n nin! t hi* limit iitiuiH of His - 
lilIltrk*H IlltlllrlH-r, W r ln4%r 14 Will tmt rolthh'tl 1% V pi UUUplt** or liV 
ilim'tr'4 rwlttutrly tow n? *H ifu'TtntMftg t hr pnwrt* u f 

|ii.^ mtii hunt* riitiriihiig I tin hlrm w hirh, mm** thr Irn*, wnv ttriving 
Knropr Hinl thr mm f mil h m ntui v forwiinl. At flu* vrry turn* 
w'tirn tlir will of linn tighter W;n w timing vtrturii-H ntirmui* tit tmun* 
it »ii*i f mint? 4 1 1 s thr right* of tin* tuition un< hr font right. 5 * 
wliirli tto ■**! lit rutm tt run romv with impunity* turn rtirm* iit 
jit r tit 1 of r**tsthh*h»ng mi r«puhhnum h% tlir tun* of opposing tu- 
flttrtir*'*u ffr Will tt»- JU-4 if'i Writ plruirtl to *»n* thr *ott{|i«r*t flrr 
ll|infi fi»r*‘igfnT * or upon $ irnutur-i, pro* nl* 4 hr thinks it U*rf*tl 
to PfU’tsift. Ill tlsiln t*» »'»»wr, 44 to* ft hr W t-’ihr i to Unv t hr HftttV 
Hgitiint Pro *» mu i iriwhj, im r* 1 1 h* r wn >r th«*y wnh to rult* thrif 
liliist in H ihtTrn-nt fr-iitmoi (turn hi », hr* powrr will l«* hrukrti, 

n 

“ Urwlh- It Vi «4 tnsiiJr^p m»* if.?:/’ will*-* floUiUirrk to hi* hi nt hr | * 

with rl*‘ til tin- r*»»*t f whrfl t ! tr kltlg J Ml * *ltltlttlMttrt| hllll til Hi** 
I "j*|»rr t } on or . Hot. H in ho *4 hf»* trim, iiml Will gi*r in** n strong 
punt tuft, will funuih m** with mfhiriirr upon I hr ^Itoriuuotf, 
WVthrr it in tn»r ful illni «4$*rr«o*l*Ir to i*tl*iTh»* 4M* h iuthimcr %% 
& ilrtuftiiililr *!u«- ■»! ion, whirl* w* w rulr t tun m* hit* *1 to luiont in 
| tli" f»rg«tt|t r t hough t hr 1 r fl I *- tlioflirllt * to Im U» fttoi rtt }#y WIU 
hit. min or putt tot ik- rMtMt«)«*rwtn«tt*, I wutthl |*n« in i rwr* for tlir 
rtiHfir'r of tiring «ihh* to I'liUV out fl|% polltiml phut*. * , » If I 
rtnthl ofil % U*\r tto* t if.tr r in in v toisnl for m montin. 1 * Smum hr 
trliVr^ t hr pwrtv mv4 t to* rtmutlirr tsi t hr Inrrh* rrfltnr* tu »rrk 
rrrtrrtton, uml ftiln tint ^g** of hn tlttplr % poniltuit tit ftrfliit 

to ulnrfit inn? n* If w hr n Im f n* ihIi ttnnt votr ngwimt thr goVrm 
fiiriit or to* mint if**tr wg^imt Im f ri**mt*» 

ffr r'I.rmrft hitni«*If for t h<|t rmifw of Hi'Iimh H lirfi |ir 
Hr f *i*oi nofur htirifils in lirrhlimr fr *it nitfUftt , ffr %if * ilow n til 
tfirtr tiifilr for w «juwrt**r of wn hour, wml *% rtfih* nftri womli to 
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relate with satisfaction * " 1 certainly *p*ob-d t!mr nppc!tt* % | 
stroked one fellowks cheek, pressed an other’* hand, was ammhtr 
to them ath It was a delight to *rr the *ple«-n p*^*pmg mil «f |j |rir 
eyes!” But he is on had terms wdh Iso own paiH . ! f thvJiitv# 
himself strongly opposed to any breach of fhr eon *t;? atom, f**r 
u it no longer interferes in any way with the work of $***%*■ rmm-nt 9 
and tends more and more h* heroine n ve**rl to which fhr pr?- 
sonality of the ruler supplier a rout* fit/* Thus hr ha* modified 
his tactics ant! even in home affairs ha* git^n k i% format Mr**utg 
to what he had spoken of as ait abomination, I h- aetuaHv ru«|nirc# 
whether it is wise to remain a rear! nonary f»»r «■%*-*, if th«- milv 
result, of this is to drive some of the pet* v S* ***** mfo fhr arms of 
Austria instead of making them frumdiv Frn**t* hv a 

liberal policy. Although the If* mm »*• I ’^iahn are d«'?u**erat.n 
eally inclined, he thinks it. will U as w*dl *»* h-t them, go «* n talking 
about Germany, so that, the idea of Prussia the b* *d«-r of t) )r 
(iertuan realm may become popular, 

For this Prussian has now begun to think f h*» it w-odd be * r {| 
for Prussia to ns mine the leadership of < human v fm f he nar 
rower sense), lie say % ns witch with productive rimeum; 

^ t rough ns I n m disinclined to vnr riftc e rignt. t » * j ^ ■ % m niv 
fatherland, I have none the less a *ut!i».u*us! Ohh’ *»f Prussian 
egoism to be less eonsemuijnu* wher** the right of it-moier j« 
concerned/* C i r*-nl German* is a dream, the fh*rm*me J-Vd«* ration 
in dead or moribund, the *M human *dl" of the h-,„. r dwmvt* *« 
a mere phrase, the (knifed* rat m?i *>f the Hkim- b,<.m* once more 
on the hot r/tm» and he a * k s (*.< nach. ** W hat i n. -it i*u- ** o**n f*rh**f 
that the grand duke* of Had* n and Gurmstad* , th*- Ling* of 
Wtirtemherg and Ikoum, are r>adv !*» pU* the p^ti of f 3 , 
oiudas? Can you imagine Kmg Mo. trlim* N*poh-. m in V»nU me 
hleau that the emperor of the French *hal! only mU-r or 

Austria over hi* dead body ? 0 

Meanwhile he has heroine fuapiamM with bumntv, for when 
he accepted his Jiost tie stipukte*) *Ut hr must fir allowed 1.0 « m t 
all the German courts. Within a few v^r*, hi* p,r o,nai know! 
edge fm« Income widltiigh rumple!*-, |f r know.* !| w - prmer*, the 
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mini 1 l»«* nrtupHjwr tijul utluT mt ri^m-r-t hiking 

piirfunilnr tlrhght in iliH IWm of put*! it* arrvicr. Kv* n whrn hr 
urilrn h**iiir f r* *m fhr turmoil of Urrtitt, it U In tin* rm*«Unl vriu of 

1411 hmr||r!**|\ 

Hr lm* hrrmnr fmui of t rmvrtliti£, t ntvrU mm*r Hum hr nr* *h 
a!u hvh nlmtr, Although fiii IrtlrfH t*i hi 4 wifr U'iUiit! v tiitl mil ft 
t hr rxjnvH *nm of hn hm^ing to hr with h« t\ Himuttrk *mh m t it* h 
Him !wvmu«r hr H ti nmn mho limit priprlmtllv rmphm^isr {**<* im««l 
if hr H to rrtmm it. ilr Ih tnsrhu Am^tmbuii, ( *op* 

I!ii«iii|*r%t* mint Now f hut hr U uhlr fur t hr |i * ^ I liiiu* to 

t ni% «*l h* 14 gvral nmn* mmu vr*t nn*t t stint* trrrivnt rvn 4 v m hrrr 
# 4 % 14 rill! inj*UI*hrt| ti»rri|^n**|\ hr rtsjuV 5 * hilMHrlf tlxithrll art V, W h* ll 
*1 uiuiniut 4 ^ m Stt it jr Hunt I m it h fhr rhihti * ti Hint hr r pmrrttl 1 *, hr 
in I villi' Mil fhr %h*«l'r ill N fifth* I'ftr V , Mimk llij*« » t J * I if 

thiukuif? ml I ntr rhikm,” Hr* * it plmmir i% tthrtt hr i* 

invitri! !** |**i ft ir a, m Jh-siimirk , t * r m U mur* , *»r Hutu* 

html. M if 1 ■*!;**»*$ *m rlk !*« m«irrn«4 t I flunk t 'ihmll hr -ihlr t «• fitjtl 
tun** In sumkr «i t|i|j hi yutif" * t i i * * I m in , Hut 1 rmntiMf ruinr mm *i V 
tint ft 1 fu| :» «* !**”*' I* atir rr r» fill ill tlin *»f nut until Umt iff |Vr%. ** 

III aUfh ttrr L % hi* J * » \ uf Ilfr frmrtr"* it* t lilu 4 \, fur hr frrU 
V h 1 1 1 1 mint r mn m rit** rh**rrfulf 4 from ( l*«l**mt ; •* t hily t hr 
rninriMihimn **f Initj* m tnu»h I nf yiutiill h* nut V run mm hr 14 mmn 
tif Hi V l J I l«#!*t *“ *P*U|*h tu %flS|i liltmi-lf Jwhilr t hr it h«t!r l|U|!t| 
of \% itMtr ti mini though, of rmifar, I min 44**11 -ini * rj f $* * I w it h umrK 
III t In?* rr t j*rrt , J j»rfu*rmllv pir fr f fhr tintfr irliiut** * j »■ -4* Ir* ** , , , 
m-hnv thnr mi «* n**nr l»ut in«* 9 » hm! ill fh** rmtuiii' I hmtr jnit 

itn ptii-'th I rmn*u»t rirhifr tt**t r!i«ist « tin m 4 I ir, #*ti 

14 Julv rlrluti^* hr It ill ||u f ii>A t Sll|| **l| t hr Jtlilfi*", » lit **» Mil III I Jir 
nn»Mnll|»ht In t hr M-rUrtiirm, rtlJftiV lll^ I hr umiuiit iri»m Ilf t fir 
i*Vj»t*»if. mini i !’*■ ** f fi in ip? hr hk** Im hmvr ^u«fi m *»m mi nrfv 

rVrllin^, 4 * rn»'*ft hr *>ta *t«*v% II mills ft fruit*- .1^11 r tu ill ilik 

tthrfllth, flint phih*%i»|»hl%r Ittiulil sllii I 

Mnur ! * ! ■ * * % nir t him m it h mti**th.«'r « m 4 **f r«-i*t % m$* trinnui, f Jr 
fins! VNtlU t»* mtut H ** % 4 'Sulr I\ruil<-t! |sh% 4 t tu fsiSn. ‘(Iin hr 
rii ji» V t Imn^h s.i*t hi”* hf* hr fimt *lrtrd!*--<| forumi run***- it*n ** Msnir 
insist hr- f rrrl 4 hkr Sul r 4 nr J f riilsmit rtutnrr In ail 
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cooped upT N or does he cafe t»* m**en f*> , then* 

too much const mint about them, h«~ d^hk*^ variation*. Kn* 

joy men t comes to him only w hen Hm player i* wit n**u! jnthir, iind 
begins to talk to his instrument , t o* it h«* •*«•<!• ** picture*; e**«*u>- 
tially, it is always himself whom hr ^rn, h>r vtivn, after the mu dr 
is over, he descrilies what hr has hern thinking ab*nif. , it $ H hi’ 
variably a man of action, “It w an like tin* and s«»t»hmg 

of a whole human life* ... If I *dt« n heard name hie that I 
should always be valiant.’* Thin t* what hr navi after listening to 
the Appassionato, Or in imagination hr **■*■* " tm*- *.f I AmnwrllA 
troopers, riding into battle, thr ouo h *<»*»«- »»n Ko hor*e** | }rr k f 
and thinking Unit he is riding to hn death.” Vfter learning t« 
Mendelssohn :** The man is reallv having a o n f>*d lunr” Vftrr 
one of Bach’s prelude^*: “Thr man no he v, tan? !.** t^-gm with; 
but by degrees he fought his Wav through t<» a firm and jotful 
profession of faith.” 

Tins enigmatical creature, in tin* *nd, hIwavi oro hark to 
Beethoven. ! Ie says : ** ifcrtliOYefi H UlV pi r nee , hr % f i |||k»nt 
accordant with my mn«s/’ VVr see deep m?<* It;?m*iekS heart 
when he confesses : “ (»nnd music is apt to di **«• no* in »»n«* »*f two 
opposite directions; to ant input nun of war, «#r ?.* an idvll / 1 In 
those days, III* bowed rev r rent I V before thing* musical, tlnr** wlifn 
Keudell was playing, the pianist, saw m a mirror lent llisnutrrk 
came into the room behind him, ant i stretched lu* Kant ft for n few 
seconds over the players heiol: ** I hen hr *at iluvm hv the wue 
dow and looked out into the gloaming while I went on playing.** 
vHich seconds of in«‘Ypiicahle ruin! ton, of re la v atom am! n*lf 
surrender, rare inomnitn of tend* r self dnua!, m the Imr of 
succession to the parowuijs of m«dwhtd> m rat-Imr iUn, the 
ecstatic melancholy he uwd to rvprmmcr *n I to knriutrsr 

Only on very rare occasions d**e * hr *db»w J m v»«nth tu nuttr t *• 
life once more. When he rnmti WV*h *•!.•»», shar twenty ymri 
before he had lived *<» riotmidv, th*-r«* mm t*. }** tin kindly 
thought in his mind of Hie women wfm had thru Um hu lively 
companions. He speaks merely of “the day* dim thr * hampagm 
of youth was fruitlessly etfi rieneing, and » 4 i leaving empty me 
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Afraid of the Forties 

clinations as its sequel. I wonder where Isabelle Loraine and Miss 
Russell are now, and in what sort of way they are living. . . . 
I cannot understand how a man who reflects about himself, and 
yet knows nothing or will know nothing of God, can endure his 
life instead of dying of self-contempt and boredom. ... I simply 
cannot understand how I used to endure it. If I had to live now 
as in those days, without God, without you, without the children 
— I can really see no reason why I should not lay aside this life 
as one takes off a dirty shirt. ... I feel as one feels on a fine 
September day when one looks at the foliage beginning to turn ; 
healthy and cheerful, but a little melancholy, somewhat homesick, 
longing for forest and lake and meadow, for you and the children, 
all mingled with sunset and Beethoven’s symphonies.” 

Religious belief and family faith are now more strongly inter- 
woven than ever. When he is afraid of unbelief, he is afraid of his 
old solitude. He looks back at the days of his youth with a strange 
animus, a peculiar hostility, which helps him to bear the oncoming 
of age. “ I am a little afraid of the forties,” he writes to his 
brother. “By that time one has crossed the pass, and is on the 
down grade leading to the vaults of Schonhausen. Yet one still 
tries to persuade oneself that one is at the beginning of life, and 
has its essentials still before one. ... It is so difficult to dismiss 
a certain claim to youthfulness. When one writes one’s age with a 
3, even though the 3 is followed by a 9, there is still something 
which assists this illusion. Life is like a clever tooth-extraction. 
We think that the real tug is still to come, until we wonderingly 
realise that it is already over. Or perhaps in view of my occupa- 
tion here in Frankfort, a better comparison would be to a dinner, 
at which the unexpectedly early appearance of the roast and the 
salad arouse an expression of disappointment in the faces of the 
guests.” In one case, sarcasms; in another, self-reproaches — 
attempts to constrain himself to a patience and a renunciation 
which conflict with his burning thirst for life; for his Faust na- 
ture makes it impossible for him to forgive God that the core of 
life has always to be waited for. What he has done so far has 
been nothing worth. To rule! That would bring deliverance ! When 
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he k farty-tw»% KrmMl »*k* him ' " %a ’ n |V *' 1 fc ^ f f ^ lr ***»•* 

0 f life beat higher to day than when \««n wet** ..% *tudmt ' M I Vue. 
At length hr answers: M No, I wom4 *av * v *' 1 * ^ I rm*Jd 4 h- 
p o«e of the whole n* 1 phased* Hut if. k <% dr^dfui Hung t» hate 
to wiwtt* urn* '* energies Wider A master whnu one tun on!* «Wy 
with the aid of the rmisoUtwmi «f ougi^n/’ 

r rhii intimate ronfesdun, which wad In frt‘o«i«*'d h* other % ,»f f| w 
B ame kind, doc* not only b*v tmrr the mm-r ufun? of hi* %«mt t I ml 
it likewise tlkeVe* the character of ho* faith, which he aiw 4 y« 
props tip with hi’* Inyaltv, «o that r**4* tn*v vopj -^rt. the other. 
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to full into wnrldhie-**. If*- ;» iu*d<- *4 *f4e.e t ^',.*4,^ , , , 

He Would hr a tu%rn*!!% tour a«4 {*> p the *>},! Hi ,^e- 4 n, who 

is not easily per*n*td* d t «■* Ion**** Li* . , , |r ; .f han f h rough 

Ins eateeht*«f ! \ **t all f!o**c $pr A ha* |*r**u ir «%*• lung 

Bkmitrek worldly polities, 

I hi* ihkmtm of the I hriih^lt king I, t pet i4r ting w hrft 


m 


t*i# 

hi* litumtiu*.** iti a tlttrh \ lit* ri\ a! in Hit* t* U h ml n*r» 

ha*, ill tin* Irilniii*** Ar *mnliul him »«* a AiphmmftA h|io^ h huh* 
prffWmaimr m hi Am** hm% ihlrnmnrti hv i *mmt Thun** 
i4ii% I *i h mw luu tu* 4i n*r%*tiun. Ifumatvlv n turtn that 

Yitirlu* t * ill hmt. Ttirrrupuu \ tmAr srmlt him n i'lmllrngr, In 
liilri* itufmuvh Auiarrt that thr uuAn h mg imU'm* uf t hr 

riiiinti nuA thr Aitrl hail l* * u thr lull m* nmumutH titimr 

fi&Utw of Mmrh Ml H, uim’rrumj^ Au|,ni tm uAimvotu p!am, 

A I m-iuntf pra%*-r that Aa% tiuuutrrh sink* t hr pa Aur a .ntrati)** 4 
t|t}*'*tmil. It* 9 rt*h* a hr flirt', Ur \ I titurmni*, hr lull In* right lit liikr 
mrrflll illtin a* ***tl t$*» hi lirr hi 5 * puf*4, **lf H ii*» luu 1 V Huttllrf* 
mill I hr Ini' At 1*«‘'rr tttrrtlv III f hr MMi Autlr, nu that all 

till' ghniill t * latmhril a r * *•»*»!» t%'i Hr r til r svA t lit* ti 

IViu a furthr? aMrmpt %% a ** math* I** ramp** u thr tlur tin! 4 

ill ll *’ 1 il**r ’* , ft I \ * I W**ti r*gtr«-A that f hr v tt *• IT !i* tll'r I Wit thul -* 

r*mh ; iua% t Mr fumA»‘r t»i|i t'rAurr A h* •»!*«*, an* f I 1 m- w Ii» Ar t hiug 

ttuUlA hair hrrii if ffuluatvL haA h*-s-fi *i Ahiig I m |»$'r vt 

rrgr**l tW hit *«rd», Thr A *i*-!Iut..t lair t hur plarr-t, M l fh*A» 

Vk f*-rh ii|* an % t»ug*-r, «m«l mmi’4 , , , l r atom! ♦hnv that 

tthni I u*n!4 •*«•** I hrungh I hr simA r , iiitit i *'alri* »! that mv nA 

r v t% A A! I w a* hi u<» i*nan*i iurhsirA ft* j»un 

in tli»; e grtiua! f nhn«*t mi» I » ai that th»* numhrr *4" Ai*4 -t 

in* Wr|V tu I'U'hau^ ha*l h» *U r r ihlrrtl, air | | 'tlr *ahl h r * ‘ I i 

J*hp| t m mu stalls t h*' i*t#iiihaf . * . , flat- 4 h at a! I m<a , <ut>l »»• 

«tliliuk litiirjt, , , » %% i*II, ttmt ilHtt i wtiiif uir hr r 4 f >r »• 1 1 t*» nmh* 
nf I mrLr,** 

111 tint rrfati'i » pa« %A||r t ttl’** ihilltilv t i‘*|r 

( MIH*r t.l:% h'tlrr it t*# hit Mik«tlu*r Ml law ill p?MUt phra^ 

tti|» \ % flir n h**fr n#ut r uni i» ifitpht |*-«i !«•! t»*T« llraisau'i at 
t3 W lif*T iifid itn«iri %*f f s * r r f nm thr i*ur h«ift4, and at liuattiau, *u* 
f hr titlirf, T« it pr iNisit tihlr, hut tit fair itllii U »*f **i % 

iipifiilit % t thr hiiiifn* mu tt thrr«'h*rr lmi»* u«* t mi Ju* mmiuI, 

imp! |rt if iis r % ♦ rvu;rf\ t*< httii if, i*h«-|i thr 4ii|«t|t«- *4 thr 

■ihut rh'4 1« a»»i, hr «r* a hit «|uarr% utill tf an‘hua' nnhar m* A * N»* 
«ji|rtt|nfi nitric ftp HMU*I ti* is h V !:r hil|i»rl(F $o lr<*f hat. A ft** I' thr 
iliiitt liaA r i.i haiRf'rA, )'<• lumlrri far nhat piirji**4r t »»wl mii$ 
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have spared Vineke, but doe* not trouble to o*k way inn ! l» ft ti$m , 

.self, Bismarck, alive. In tin* ci*w% a* in so many other*, if i# {4 4m 
that his hatred fur Im opponent h stronger than in* hivr f«r 

himself* 

Johanna takes some time lit forgive hmu Mu* peace ju*i 

as much as he loves war. She lacks all the essential ^nalttir* which 
fit him for such activities; lacks atitlnh**u, w«r!dlv ntimMftr**, 
ami health. She is often ill, wot nidi after the forth *4 the rUddm*, 
whom she has to care for by night, ami to whose «|i|rati*iti 
(neglected by her liMsbiind t she hm to devoir lumr* and month* 
in the year. She has eye trouble, winch get* , ds*- ti#.% t*« %i*|| 

health resorts; on journey *, and m e*r*«I h/c » thing* mint |n* 
made easy for her; and, *iiier *he *% u*»t strong enough to manage 
all the housekeeping unaided* lliunarck \\%% to k**rp thr servant* 
in order, to discharge n*mtr and engage nthm, fm< **•*• t,* thr buy- 
lag of furniture and plat* matter* whi-h he ^ gr.*d «u»m^!i In 
attend to as a change of occupation, and f**r *hu-h lm raffi 
experiences tit him. Hr, though he a* o* much tm*:n than #tir, i* 
the better correspondent; again and again h»- **k* why »h«* dor* 
not write; she is capricious td**ut the matter, 4 ml dor* not know 
how to allot her time. 

All that he strives to do, and all that hr turerrdt m doing, 
impresses her very little, and *h* dor a not Indr her disapproval 
of his worldly life, ” If sr rmild **nl v go t*.» S»- hMnhausrtt,*’ *ltr 
writes to Iter friend Kt-ndrll at a Imir *4 erm*, " md bother nt««nt 
anything but ottnehr*, our ehddren, **nr pa rnU» ( and mir real 
friends — what a delight that *«ni!d hr, Thru, { am e.»n hr would 
soon la? strong and fresh otter )u*t as hr * «*» , , . whett In* 

began this wretched* *tortny diplomatic hfr t m fuc h ha® brought 
him no good* nothing but leifttmw, cotoitv, disfavour, uigratitude. 

• * * If he would only dmkr front hi* d.-ar fevt thr dn»t *4 this 
useless turmoil, would r*e*|* from thr M th>sr* in which, m |th hi* 
honourable, upright* essentially nob!*' character, he § § tptitr me 
ffettal to play a part : f iIhsiM hr p**f frct!% happy and control. 
But, aki, tie will nut do tin*, for hr fancier that he uvrs a drill 
of service to his 4 Moved count rv V* 


Hit /*mr 


LW 

In I It in irtlrf% %% r tmt $*§iU 4m'uv**r th** 4**4 ivh *4 tmr t*U**ir tuui 
mm limit i* lint mr nUn ttmvni fhr luvmmt It** Khh gm*u hrr uf 
^ tmn Tlirrr i * no JuHuhug hIhuiI w } mi hr suvs fur 

ini rim hr moiv ii:iftir.;tl ti» Sum Hum f!tr ifipirhoj* of tin mvii 
miiiirii! !in»rit! .nit !*«' riunf \ , for hi.* out* hnirfU Hint I hut of 
■ hrl*.*, Itliii thr *irrl;tl'iil soil Hot! hit HiJvr r 'UU'lr *, his 
* hi* rlm-f* ittilM *u’«* 1»*V4 rirv«*r ttuiU !*** K HI'** rmftirr! 

I lltr |r?ig rim, lloh-t-ih hr ttmikl fm4 it iut olrmbtr to tm*r it WtfV 
|pt wit* to roiitro! him jj^ vrtiinilly, or wit* *o 

Illiiliotri it ’I to **|Oir Into *»u mi thr ^tnnr of orfirt.%41 in! ri^Mts 111* 
i»i»lrt!gr of rlutrurfr r w 4 * ttol sit limit ii h* n hr *‘ho*r Jojmhtm 

uHkitmrr f*»r ho* %% i fr. Sin* loi* 4 him itmt him only , Ami tin* fr* l 
of Iirr fnmk lottorr non: lo-r into mtlor mtU'itut or 

!n|i 5 o|t p»ii *»f Ho* irotM *h«- lot r 4 . ^uu'*' *>hr tool ho limit 4 1 » *hr ti*k* tl 
sit httijj « I I'Miu loin not *• i rM gk-unn, 

tlr fin* hi it *-'4 *1 % til t «-«!»’ h lo* 1 1 ;,r t htn^ » '* I o - fr •*!! \ IJlU»t 4 *» # )»ti$ 
Mthitij* m*»rr, '* V to t *o»u, in % | -mm* rlohl, mu it !» u n t o mI *»! iff 

ml *h|*mli«-A m n 4r4Win$* r u»m, ?u; I f •* |#s- *•!<•**• r *m4 w i«*«« whrtt 

Olf m 1 !* *■ % »" S' ’ h’ tO' O’ •* ? *Vii fui4 liO W fit tl'It ft* h* f HI 

hr *41*1 4 4 i * , { f ft » u;?k i oL.'3*4h?* 4 t <oo.'r %4i|| V thill %hr '*1101114 
'ill'll to ’S|>r tirh I f* »**’!», siml ah*- 4n»u!4 Ir«| I'll til i |4*\ Slir 111411 

%rn hot h, Hut if h.v fhohi thut cm V t tong I ** «i * I* ** Hi too murlt for 
»«*!*, lie j*t omg>t l\ * tl !*4» 4^ * lo * 4% m; .*i*4 f tin* l noj «ui^r4 v 

if I if f»*| loi^ IS*^ liliilJr |t, “ I 4 1**11 to l‘Jir \>*n tU < t»«t 

( rr**r4isig to tl#** ti,rr*N of m v uw ti In- nrl, nm I th 4 1 , nmnl 4 w oi'hl 
4 it r» J m>|*ht ht** *■ %% |44*o* for in v *»h n h* 41 ! » wh*-r«* nil 

h** h*M *h wiml* *»f t!*r not 14 ronI4 not, i-lsill m** > tm4 wh*'r** i 

■miM w n no in % ?ir If nt th,* 4omr^tir h* 4 1 1 li, f"hiH,«-r 4u f nlwntii 
‘Ollir whrti thrlr |« r«44 **f <*t**flt*%- W*m!hrf o' Hut th«* 

ii|»h»mat lit u» lam i% t : r44% to |«r|» out, \\ h*-ii, with hr* 4 

mtiirni * , nh*’ It nn4 |4aml) nhoiit rrr 

‘ ni 2 i itnhi nhuil »» hr rr |4 k», w it h flit *- % r to tin* jHiniliility **f li**r 
rttvi'q h»-mo frti4 on th*- w<i% thrmt^Jt th** tint «ht* *»h**i44 

:<r riu’r fnl *' im*? In %% r A «• 3*1 rit ron^H' ah«mt juu t a nUr j4«- tmmn, for 
h 111 fl imiti, ilo%n hr hr J4 I' *0 1 ?• »m;ho f**r W hslt. I M« htilr t» | ittrli, 
f|r tpl*" », I oil <%! «■ mi | u ?) t. t j t !*#♦•&*' ».»| I* h**fll I on Wilt*-, Jl n u* ft w fit*' 
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anything which the police had better n**£ read, anyf-ntng *hu*ti 
they might pass on to the king . . • nr R* l% nmmfrr of Staff?, 
... Do not forget that what you whimper to nun-hdfr m y*ur 
bathing hut is as likely as not. to be serve#! here or a? 

■warmed up and with a sauce added." 

Her debut at court miscarries, though not. In hi* fau ! t or hrt%. 
He is invited to a trip on a Rhine steamboat, and mak< *» tier o*t«v 
too, that she may be presented to the king and the *pie*-n » but 
“their majesties ignored her entirely, although wr *|«m* ^wrat 
hours together on the steamboat rtt Ires petit o»m d*' , «pi«a*ti 

was not very well, and therefore had very httle eurrgv t** *parr 
for her, and the princess of Prussia ■imthl*ed h*-r ib-h ta-raMy. , . . 
Although the prince, in the hhhI amiable wav, ti-md to n;ak«- up 
for the marked neglect of my wife, her unspoiled fdrthrr 
anian royalism suffered under the tent, **» that do* w a * «*n tin- 
verge of tears. . . . Your chivalry j he it witting t * ibu-Imh; 
will make it easy for you to understand that I f*>-l this humrh* 
tion of my wife more strongly than f could frrl auUhu-g which 
might happen to myself. . . . Of eounc I trmd to o*nur.o' hrr 
that she was not slighted in any way, that, their nor the- m.*ua«-ri 
usual at court.” 

We can reconstruct the whole seen*- whru wr trad 3u» fairly 

plain statement of grievances made to t hr king’s friend \Vr ran 


not doubt that on the homeward jotirnei ,1**114 nn a mnU leave those 
her best to prove how futile this sort of life was and h*»i% outotfrd 
to him; and we may infer Hint the Princess of PrennV* Mianm.tr 
must have been insufferably arrogant, IV real litn»u»rrk m d>* 
closed in the resoluteness with which he *p*d* th** n-o.-l *t 

the first stopping-place. Still, we may tuppoi** that hr L, v d ht% 
thoughts about brilliant and highborn w*mmo at who*** Mr he 
might have made a more emiitahle appearance m th***r circle*, 
Bismarck provides Johanna with cu-rythmg «h<r want*, ami, 
having from old experience a good knowledge of women, hr attend* 
carefully to details. When he writes to \m colleague m Pant, com 
missioning the latter to buy a cadumre shawl, hr 
directions as to the colour, Again, hr mU hi* mh- r t * *♦. » a drr** 
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for Johanna* uml **a%% if h It* In* «f tttoirt* unfiijur* In ml v rtU of 
3 iturt\, purr «hitr; al*»o ii gilt, fiuu wliu-li mud rutth* ht'Sklv wlmo 
if H io.nl | lilt hough hr hiltiwlf hair* tfu* m>hr). Hr hunt* nil 

Puns for blurt broat*** tirraum *hr 1 m* fakrn h fiuicy fur thc*t* 
ItiriH, Hr n «-*rn *o romplaiHunt hm It* m*?ir a chuitt with t tangling 
iiirtlnH* a gift fro* n In r, M f**r 4n* nouht hr u*ry much gricvrtl to 
iiisro\»*r that 1 An not rmltv hkr to curry nil th**c fid tir ruin 

nlioiit on m v §mr soii **, 

He tm liiik « lir-r §mr» h!h among hi* iutmmte* ; *|H*iikH 

must liflVrf ioiuitsi v off lirr fnthrr ; h ghul to have them on % UiN 
fur m*r h * togrt W r ; auA « nf.^ of *Mhe it 1 1 1** Staff of nrvrtt jiuuN 
Hr Iflflhr lip togrfhrT, , . , III OUT « nit lit V lift'* Hr railliof hr fm* 
from ti'oiyblr't ami s M»n»nu > ami it n letter to la* coIA in tin* *tm*t 
tliall m «fir% *ni|i iioO J ir.** 


V 

Thr LmgN nooit al t*o»itMu»li ** a * gruHmg Hof*r, Thr trn Vrn |*ti 
that f*»ih*H«-*| I Ii#- rr t »*hi* u*ft w»i» dmrarf rrismt h V so much run 
traAirt *m* rap» ;«■*•, ami r 1 aggrraf 0*0 »»t) I hr part of tTnh * m k 
IVlliiaio that th»»->r h to* not * * ono I* 4 ho. p**r*ofi oftryi foUml it 
itlflli'illl. to k* * p up at* app«- at am of rout musty of jinina , \V loir 
August hop<- * i i 'i*‘ * ** loir nltr a*, a lihrral, tin* king * pr ak * 

of f hr at rr? iuaS-o* *tr nrli of tfir tfr* ioi* t i‘rtm to t hr simigimir V 
riivh t of I hr unp*-suiJ n**i» u «* loath* tip uf ** tilth anti *4uy *\ 
fvlvf* to it in a M ‘h’g rol!ar’*** Hi*hr$ again ami again to icpittrr 
tin* eon*.? *t ut ion hi’ a rhartrf, In an »44t‘r*n to i’Vatmt* Jo*r l**i. 
hr Mali* ** I r\Sf»t oiill to huhl I hr %t*n Mp of thr nji}i* l or of 
t na ", ami m an n44i < to !hr ! ’tar, ** M*i% ( io« t j»i r ni' lar for Volt 
tin* r*«nt mr at n h.u !j t * o 4 k,n gn oi i on <i* )ir rtl agr ,** I hr ytal iiftil 
rf^u !t m !■*.» nnr t ra»r th«* t'otttrfnpi Hindi Ini t|i tin* >»r jitifriihifia frrJ 
fur hum 

It » ii u im* J ?. hr I HoH t hat hi* torn! a! t|i4««ntrf tn rainr 

i»n prunoim* ^4 a i t.* |r**pai 4i*r Iih pnaition »« Jra*! of * hr g*A r * n 
fli«‘l|t , *l'hr u-i) fart that fhrrr n a * to* mii! hrrak of fnii/ % » that 
hi* jiuttri* of !tk«mght *nnpH fa4*‘4 anal, *nfth‘r * to pro** that 
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Bismarck Stand# hit U iUinm 


he had really been insane for many war**. During the critical 
weeks, Bismarck, riding at the king * *'nU\ Unuul it n^r^mry In 
hold his master’s bridle. When the king, who could m*t «•%.-« War 


the smell of sealing wax, and whom the odour of made 

positively ill, was travelling in the tsar** compan* tv m chu»d 
saloon carriage (the tsar was an inveterate n^krrl, he mdUjMrd 
in a fit of apoplexy. Thereupon the struggle* of *hv )«*rtie* 
at court became acute. The adherent * of the k a eg, wSj,m w i*hr«| 
to maintain their own position, wanted to govern hv |*r r§*rfu 
ally renewed representation (the temporary of a 

“deputy”) ; the adherent* of the prince of Tiunov wanted a 
regency, which would bring them to the fr*»nt . 

Bismarck happened bn he in Heflin at the turn-. II** n *v% not 
alarmed at the course* of event*, which he had long n***-n* hut 
his bridge to power luid become shaky, for what JVmco \\ it hunt 
thought of him was plain enough. 

At Olmiit'/, eight year* before, and m tie* tune of the t ‘rstitvan 
War, four years before, the wi*h* * of the warble l *-m 

frustrated by the opposition of ftromirek, win* m b*»$h r rm*** 

had influence<l the king in a direeliou coni »«un t»* U'uUmh d*< 
sires. Since then. Prince William Hint Hum* tv k had m**i **ff*’n 
enough. Their mutual dislike had' nnu kept, them apart, for 
political interests made it necessary for them to be *m ’>}»«*<* king 
terms. Now, when the king w a * lying iine**u*enni*, I'mrr W dtmm 
invited the envoy to take a long walk with turn, ifniiutrck, «t.tk«*«l 
for his advice, sai<{ that William, if hr took oVrC tit:*- g*** t muirflt, 
would do well to accept the eottdittiitttlt iv* d t* * and m*t to »|r 
rriarid a revision. Bismarck was also in favour of a r^gem/%, «uun* 
this would stabilise condition*. Are we I** that, lo- n 

pected, in spite of everything, to heroine ttumvlrr.* f Jardl * f Stdl 
less did he think it likely that he would hr fveath-d front i-Vaiik 
fort. What would be the best, way" of r«m*ntmg an albaner* with 
the new ruler? 

After William s position as deputy bad «rtrr*l t true* |p*r#t fe 


newed, Bismarck learned from private tmim** that. thrfr ttra,* a 
proposal to reestablish the king a* rttirr, under tl*r 


Uhl 


** Viujue in Gnlere ** 

mill ml, !!*" promptly nm4** Uh w«y hi the heir to tin* thrnnr, who 
then in lliirlni, mill 4Hrlme4 tin* design, VVilliitui, perfectly 

frank him! w holl\ tin* officer* w a h content fa exclaim *, 

** In t hot t\tv«‘ t *» U h ! 1 withdraw.’* 

** Vott would 4o better to Himmitin MjiuteuiTeU** answered 1IU- 
marck, '** mu t thr mho.tr intrigue ! * % Hr knew t hut Mim 

trilfIVl M-r Ml the scheme, fetid Will feWfeiting result* Hi hi* 

country seat, Thr prince mciiI. for MfudettlTrl, and* a* the hitter 
had hvmhlrd for hi* own position since tin* king** stroke* fir wm 

alarmed* and wont* 4 Itimmrek to accompany him* Mfeilieoffel 
wm promptl> dnouMsed from office; noth in I Ur autumn of 18AH* 
t.fir prior**, who foot hmi inspired with mine of Augusta** energy, 
tlliii s W 4 1 r 1 1 in eft rrg«‘f|t, \ Uher<4 Cnhitlrf Wfe* ft fijMttfft I lf* 

Bismarck ’s frwnds (wdirfrd, fend Johanna Imped, Unit Ur Would 
hot* hfe*r to r* ogn hr* pod, Hut Ifemmrck, <tw ?t re that till flew 
onid »- 1 inT-Mrd fu hue for on import not '»rv tee in t Ur rnti 
rot hour, !r_jM*iifc-tt flmt mat t re* w ould go *»n *41 right , that. the 
mot pr rimrr, I* mice K til Anton \m\ f 1»*U* n/oll* rn, was it con 
, ** t TTI in Frankfort, great!* to the animyanec 

Ilf tfir i'mo ip, f’’ron I ■ who Would likr to rofnr tfirrr her 

self*** \ r % r rt hr tr *v» , m vh-w of August ft’.* Ufet ml Hint William** 
writ kite**, fl** safeguard* Ul« J * t I » sit . 


‘"Fhfenge in tin* v»ul of Uf* hr » I'itiH at thi* dfeti* to hi* 4d*U\ 
11 1 hnjw that l «>I«U ft-rl r« j nirnat* 4 fiv In* years *»r *o it I find 
WV’irlf Olirr Mior'r in thr nt»mr tight Utg position H-s III fH|H Hint 
IHWt. If 4 nfrniht pro%r inip***nUlr to romUinr an \ foitgrr tlir 
iif grlitlrnoifi hh 4 4iph*tof|t t*t » tin* jilrH^Mrr or t Ur tnmtrn of 
^ printing H fngli nnltirv will not itithirnrr mv rUoirr for ti $umt»rjti, 
f tmvr rtiotigU of m v %m%\ to *nt v in v n**r4% ; Hint if fiml 
tifiilrt to grf int Iirrifth to my w i fr Hint rhiMrrti, t .«)tnU «my * vug nr 
hi gftlrrr % wiifitr^rr thr- roiiro* of nr nit, \ftrr thirty ymr«, it 
will tfr l| liiilttrr of imtlffrivnrr t*» nir whrthrr, ill thrw 4l*V %, f 
play thr part **f 4ipl*-mniti^t or that of r*mntr\ **jnirr ; hii 4 
tiitlirrf ii I hr provprt'f of H %'igttfoil^ Ittnt Jiofimirtllilr %tfUg|f!r» 
without Itring liilfiipr ml Ii V fill V rift of official frttrf* lit |«t 
liticfil hn thing *tniwrr»» «o to ^jwmk \m.n nlum^t tmirli elm nit 
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“Of fituric if 5 Mtir jiuIm it in that wav, ttu-iv 

i$ iiiitSiing mm-v In \n* snub" 

Wlirii hr u* r *' K * 1111 *** ®* ^ 1 * 1 ’**** hi* ronrrrn nbrntf ulmt is likely In 
Iii4fi|«‘!i in FrunktVtrt, I lir tvgrni fitumrrs: 

•• IK« > **n flunk I «ImII n** tu sli rp ? I 4 m41 hr mv mui minister 
fur fnrri^ii tiihurs amt my unit mmi4nr fur wnt\ Tin* nr nn* 4r - 
{iiirliiitiiN I f Snirmiglily nmirritiiitii,** 

•vN*>« lulu ys ifiu most rt»nijirii*nl. tnunlrnf vmuml |*mwu lib 
riivlr i% it limit. mi srrrrlitry. * . , Without mtrtli^rht 

tuiiibirr*, \nur liny til Highiu**-* %itl Iht4 nn sntbfnHbm. , * * 
hook nf SrfnirnfFM tY«r hnfntirtu Ahmv thr t'yt'hrtms* In* 

.slum** f In* u|*n* *4 ii |»*ui * r *»f riifuil riifiri Mt mf i*»u ; * * , but hi* 
fill 1 * out furrlimi j, tin' w&ia*u in \\ htrh t hr plirrnrtlngnN 

It’ll tin tlmt i * *vnt i * 4. A » u shift uimn, KHiwrrm 

hu*U * boot, nti4 u* iiiMfr rt*ui|»rlrnt tu 4* ‘»t ru v limit In httihl.*' 
Ilbumtvh thru jirtn-mul* to I nit* it survey *4 nil tin* in* mh* r* of I hr 
rubiti* h 

lit this i.rrv ft ml nfllrinl rnfiirrmiuus |nt%%rrit Itbiioift'k Hint 

\\ illtntii, nr ***** |4tun tu4tr nt nun *4 mlml fttvole* thmu It is 4tf!5 
rtilt l*i Hfti tthrtbrr u « iir*« In nttmii’i iu*» 4 I In* bubbles** t hr iistuf r 
ftr ■%#* ftf*4 tin* lMi»nmhf v »4 the limn, *»r tin* u4t’*nf lies* h 1 1 It tt hu ll In* 
shifts n*sj»Miiubihly *<it tu In** Ub4ver*«try \ 4tm44* rs nmt thru t »*k <* 

off hi* rtVfils, \t thr n **ti*e tiuir Hr Hr** *tru«‘k bv tin* l )t Mr tilth' *4 
t lir* ism it el* tt hu think s It** »s }U»»m*4 mg hi* st JV *4 lit , 

Hitherto, W tllmiii }m-» inurf hn*l un\ jmlitirtil gimsji tif thr 
tHTes*it irn *if i% s it Ui|t $»»fi ; hr b*is Mil!) )n*4 it *i»*hlir l *s Jtnor ttf 
th *iil, I Jr Ims iintlnii|* b-*-bm4 bun but u |«*ngfhy run * r »s mi 
ulllrr-r ; ti>st-i|«btir4 un4 nnri-ttH, In nil rr^jn-rfs *ntji« nur tt« Ins 
fimtlirr f H b**'*r fniitiistu 4 srbniir s firtl t»i|lv tn slmn furth hi* 
ifirtunftr-trnrr | f %X $.U t tint Im4 iin*rr »**lul4 i imi 4 !«* *** iiimgiimt mu, 
IU|4 h ii % iirll b^llu str-»I h 4b thr nbi Frussimi \ il t u* i h bub Hr iv 
liM’kifin' fn Frrjttvrirk VViibutn. Wtlhnut r* gnlut in bn huhit *, 

flililfnit ft* I’lfivn, |*rrrn** ( just, }»* iii viih iit , ♦ mtiriurlv {hum, ni*4 
it ir|»stiiiint bntb fnr fnriisrlf nu4 fur Mtb«*rs, t !** nn* *iiu|*hu i*n4 
{ t*l rr-Jiruf | I? 4f r**H , 

liisiimrrk 4i4 ip 4 poKn nn v *4 thrsr ijimlifitn, II* w«n $rri 



j qq M uf mil lii'wn 

table's venturesome, dissatisfied ; cunning* -*ceptn ag reins! let* ; 
towards his God ami his king, hr* sentiment* v undated, fur he 
would be a legitimist one day and a rruthtf mnut the su-^t ; In* wa* 
enigmatical, but a man of gemns. 

Both men were promt and courageous and it wan only their 
kinship in the matter of personal courage that made it poodle 
for them to work together, Their pride, on the other band, tended 
to bring them into conflict, Wdbam^ pride w a * that of the horn 
king, whose piety and cult of nin e dry made him regard homeif 
as higher than all with whom he came in mntm-h though hr did 
not for this reason overrate his own ititclhgetm | f t* *rlf rdrent 
was now hardening into an old man's e i , *«• that he cmdd 

never at any price endure the recognition that he* nnm- ihi-i were 
guiding him; his sense of royal aufw-riont * mad*- tin-# m!*»!rrat*le 
to him. Bismarck was atwav* driven forward b* Ln prole, fight- 
ing as he went, always on guard; and although he »u% nut 
in the least vain, he was continually enmparmg hmn**!f with hi* 
associates- to hi* own advantage* William, fh«u .Toe, »m*ld not 
admit to himself that Bismarck guided hue, wh*uv <.■*,’* ihnmirrk 
was incessantly saying to himself that he guided IVdhaiu. With- 
out these two mutual re nerve*, tJie f w*» m* n e>mld n< v* r have 
cooperated. 

Bismarck always wanted to }*** up and doing, William, who 
was almost twenty years older, wanted only to m^f and to rule, 
William had no wish to compar anything f**r I'nmi;!, u«»t rv#,*ii 
in Germany; Bismarck wanted to aggrasuhM* l*nuu»i through 
Germany. The king had, as a rule, the equable po!**-.? of an hetr; 
but he Would become e Veiled at rrsfurwl iu**mos? s , ami gi v«- wav to 
furious passion. The *tat* *mun had at w a v ii the * V iie»i|#ated 
rhythm of a primitive, who is j*rf|*c foully m mo** m**nt , driven 
forward by an inner urge; but in momnit* of nm a hr tto ire ..4*1 
and clwtr-sigldi’d. Tim. in Ut,-r *i<t> > h< *>.».. I *i>. #|U|r arrff t old 
king in his wake, wearing himself out bv de*o«ung to* gifts to the 
service of another the tragical fignr r uf n gni.U* riiii<|Usl. 
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vi 

Tmr Ah vmidrv 1L wh.*» WdtmmN nrjihrw, and, m hmg m Hu* 
lattrr w u * Huh hhu *4 ivhid nmdo}! whh h .HufVgnnrd for thr 

frirfidditf 1 I*»*t wr«-n fun huuU **■ husr iutrivst <* rutdlirird a* rnrrlv 
an Itirv do It* day > nmt ** lurh had, in virt* of tin* long rot oh 
mhrrv tlirir front irrn march, cMvtlrnt rrii«tui* for mmunittg good 
frtrtidv, Willuun mu I Iuh Milri*, tin* d«nv»tg«T tmmtm (nhlcr than 
In*), ttrrr l«*tli riuionnl with strong family foiling* nmt wcrr both 
liiiiijdr ui *li ‘•fit* tit mu, So long, IhrtvftMv, n * Willimn rrtgnrd, 
tin* ru wnv, *!«'■ h j*it ** a hnndtvd ddlhultir**, nm{4r gun ranter* 
against war h*d n r*n thr two count rn 

All tin- H:.itnr, Ai*“%mnl«*r IL huh |»y mi fuotiu easy to gut on 
wit ti. Hu ion now forty ymir-** of »gr, with n yattgrly vacant 
r\j*r«*H oMii oi rountrnwncr. fir huh fanatical, brutal, and olinruiir 

tin* Villi'* ot In * |»i Uiitr a|*aii!tirtii * tti-n* hung with hvhcTtut* 
jhrlni'r'i w hu h oid v !»*■* ojm* known to t hr world in mir own 

day* AH t 1 m* namr , hr rotthl hr rha rifling and ua|*i rnuouahlr, when 
tlir fancy took lorn. Sum*! it would In* J*h noihitiofi to jihty 
tin* lllwrnl* find nt of ln*r t ifur *i to jdfi % the Veflgr fid M}» j*|V HUlf, 
Hr ttm ii might % Ion*!* i , flnnigh in* »i**!d*ri% for hr **• a h «'n<n*ttt mlly 
tumd. Thu* hr ran l« aptly d** verified n »» a Uiuman t i andu! urn of 
lti« unrh* I'hrdrrirk V\ dham f\ mi alder mid weaker wan, 
Imt njUttlly hy.*tei-irnl, flu ulnw liberating I h* h* j f ?* w >o tn 
»|tirnl tit imo *• h v rowardicr and by cnjirire, mid for the nr 
remained |io b*»v Void of idler t thiili f for long * r a i * ) did thr ron 

»iitution granted t#» f $ ru%ua by Frederick William I\ ♦ d im 

lirjitirw iron delighted, fnrtiu’i'ly thr uncle had delighted, in tlir 
gigantic Vtminmnmi } nr«*n, In v \h vande* % rune, in thud *4 
Kwh-nrh Wdlmm, ti mur #»f thr rofd i mt hi t w * * u lum^rlf mid 
itUnntrrh in a \ isavr ho* at Hud, mi #igr« ruhh* jfndmg tif rtomo 
iiU'iit jifodnrrd h% thr man. No tfmiht otignuiht y w hh 

jtlrtr%iuif to thr Uin, wlot wrlr*im«*4 turn n on t of fmnily rii^oy , 
jirrfrrr*'tl him to thr oftirf forngurm at rouit, and »mgh-d him 
out for di at un*t ton going on itinoking whrii h* rrrrivrd thr 





Bismarck Ayain&t tf ar 

Prussian envoy in nudiener. This r.-g * r«i* »l as n sjn-rml hon- 
our, and made all Bismarck's olh-.ign. . -,. i. - 

Furthermore, there whs h sense of j».»ntn--,ii kinshij. Klii.-.u 


Bismarck and the tsar. The new .-mo » »• r» 

% a ■ i t , 

an* 

1 #|f| 

enemy of Austria. At the time when 

Mia re H w 

.es\t to 

Sf 

IVtvrs 

burg, Najioleon had s,-t gmng Hu- long 

plainer 

d w ar 

* * t 


against Austria, which «te justiti.-.l by 

th.- '. i 

in * of 

la. 

aUuince 

with favour. Once again, as five years 

e ar In- 1 

Hi t |t«' 

dayi of tin* 

Crimean War, half Germany wanted t.. 

take ui 

* sunr* 

on 

the side 

of “German" Austria against the man 

who u a 

1 

•n * 

<» i. the 

hereditary enemy. The third A»ap*d*‘*»n, 

t f «• a i 

vc.l, . 

u*»t 

like the 

first* wanted to destroy Austria to h*vye wi # n, 

:*•••! *’■: 

V it 

III air lift 

end of Prus'dn, The Rhine mutt R* *1 J* 

■nd*-d ot 

i the 1 ■ 

■an 1 

. ..f the 

Po ; us a safeguard, Ah* are and I -• *r i' 

a ds.»' no 

:d he 

Ml , 

- i Til.- 

u Kreu/./eitung ” thundered agnm >t tm 

• ,TiU i 

.if ? t ’ , - 

J •* ! i 

* olutioii ; 

Moltke, whom the recent hud appoint 

■•d . ;-o 

**5 g v 

i i “ ' S 

a ? it all, 

counselled war, Hut William wh* ftfjanl 

. of 7 e p 

-■ a • ; fig 

hi ^ 

( a the r*s 

blunder, perhaps to find }um*elf in the * 

•M.d, !:k,- 

h j •{ ! .1 

i ; . 

r, id and 

ing alone againd the French roinjum*! 

W <m! 1 

; !■* J:o* 

u 

!»*■■« ohle 

to revive the Holy Alliance under ate** 

ie-l J: a: -• 

H : 

' h 

v.i-M-rU 

emotion, he recalled the hrtiwu a of hvi n 

tpi y n )• 

■ » I'u! 

s a i 

; 1 X * * U t } | 

in the year 1 H I A ; nod he allow * 4 old 

( »*• la* r 

. f !f , „J 

T , 

Kan the 

8 word* since it was a case of HtUrkui^ 

Idr | j ‘ 

• i > ■ i . «»n 

•s ■ ■ 

more, 

Bismarck is alone among om- 

ff. «tf ! 


in 

adi et mg 

against war, even at the n A of 

to n *•. ar- 

fk,. ■,.* 

■nU 

men! 1 |»f 

the liberals, who a re ardent h oppoo-, 

1 to *h* 

n 

.,p, « 

igi, and 

ardently favour the can »» of the P*dei 

*• i *o 

i ’ Cl l 

sn 

To da\» 

just its in the flays of the ( dune an W a* 

u h«- 

. n v J fl 

an! 

U to help 

the Huhshtirg* ; speak** openly of Aui£.m 

a *n *’ a 

* “ * i ' ' Hi 

f. i « 

oaiit r y n > 

insists that at leant Pruvua demld r 

earn *o" i 


Otd 

th-ch|lV4 

that It warn Id tie better for U*-r to j 

■'*> »** *.i 

O- *) i : | *- 

of 

{•dance ; 

h peaks of the views advocated In the 

" K o 

r / 

•d 

ip ^ In 

nacy ” ; utters warnings against «Mpp«n 

■ f mg Ih 

• i 5 a i a ’ -i 

e;je 

m% , and. 

with finely chosen words, etj »?*>**>»* t,» ! 

o a h s ' * t 

: * 1m 

f a - 

ar <4 le»t, 

in the end, we shall allow our«*‘R**-i t?» ! 

! **e Mad-" 

* l *i h % 


Au»tn* # 

under the impression that we are b oA , 

m ! w Id 

} * 
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Tahr# Si. Prhrdmrg hi/ Sturm 

When, in *hm*\ the Au-nti'intis arc Iwmtcn nt Mngctdn nud Sot- 
fcriinu William wants to march In Ilnur help, and mobilise* hi* 
force **, Hi*’ enemies, litmurf, iuu.* driven quickly into one tun 
other*** amts, hu* both nr** afraid of the intervention of tut in! net 
army , Napoleon dors not wash to mk hi 4 * t ww wum military 
glories ; nod PrunctH Joseph thirs not wish to risk his position in 
(Jenunfiy > l» duly , therefore, the adversaries make pence, 'The 
Prussian*, tie' regent at their bend, are furious. Only Ili*uimrrk 
in delighted that Prussia 1 ms not. hern involved in the tight, 'The 
tsiir claps Siis hands at Austria*** defeat, mid envelops the new 
envoy from Prussia m u denser cloud of tobacco smoke than ever* 

tteecivcd an so fiunidlv a fashion, and wishing to strengthen 
the threads of unum hrfwrrn Prussia and Kus on, Ihuiutrck in 
in Ins element. H? takes the dowager tsarina bv storm, and make.** 
himself si * ekniiniog, that, a * he report >, a four Vear ohi princess 
srt V s of him n* Htj-oiiao II*' ts a dear,** H? a general whom the 
saint* child r* , fu* »«••» to notice, she no. 11 1! - stinks,” The flow ugr r 
tsarina r* abwg Hmnaiu-k sits at tier hed ud* talking and listen 
itig, and b a? a $ s *»oj this fii»-m|iv gossip imieh more than he can 
Irani l*> foiuaa! and on* »■ *» or through Ills -Spies, f Jr knows, too, 
hem to get on with fouchakofT, t he cunning, pious, elderly pretu 
nr, in w h*»*n pr*- !jrniS‘ !**■ pi a v *i the respectful disciple, and whose 
limit* fruit mur»‘ uvei w*»-mng than that of most diplomat nt.s ) 
hr knows how to t:ekh\ Withal, he does nothing hut growl at 
fn ?4 master l»wnn*- the latter ha* not. vet promoted huu as a 
soldier in consequence of which { * ays th *mare k ) at hsg review » 
M his envoy fignies as a cot pub nt lieutenant among all the bottle 
tiosrd ge !»*• r ;-;i,l s ” ; and although fllstunrrk continues to see the 
Nfir JU’ettv often, he tells ftrrlut that it is now Jus purpose “to 
renounce this one oppol tun*! V of seeing the tsar anv where else 
than at the winter festival, I am not realty at home in this 
ser vice/ 1 

From time to t uoe, limnarek was fail 1 v content m St. Peters 
hnrg. ffr had « hat was always essential to he* *mts*»fe*et nut, a 
Comfort abb dwelling, having b# * n busied about the d* t ads of tins 
matter r%m before hu» arrival. The furnishing of his residence 
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cost him more thought than In. ■» ofb.ua! Writing to hi* 

wife, he said the house lie propped t*» vn* .\ v-1 tor flu* 

children into which Hu* would dune during »!»■ until 

noon; am! he even told her all about the h-h / efuarfrm, Jud 
as when he was an impounded Junker, he take* * prr-mnal in- 
terest in all these little thing'. flu wife, who n» 'till m Frankfort, 
is to have certain article* of furniture eowrrd m tUruitUidt, for 
in Russia everything n dearer, “ The oik and c'*ft*»n pattern* 
look like silk, and will perhaps do for all the fumdur<\ hut espe- 
cially for the green furniture in mv room, and ahe* for p*»rtnVes, 
„ . . . The bookcase is unsuitable, The prd* <*al n good, hut it 
must stand higher. 1 shall see if I can fmd vmo* *»fher piece «f 
furniture on which to place it/' jhmt script 44 W ;n bother to have 
the children's milk teeth stopped ' Tb»-v ’ll ha%»* g'»*»d seat teeth 
in a year or two." lie has his wines fr-on o’d «, « /ar shipped 
by the Baltic to Russia, "for who ku»»wi who will di ml them in 
Sehbnhausen ? " lie bonst s that hu h«*u-»e on th*- \ «• •, a n » very 
large one, rather too tine, with r\c*-lh-n* st-able-i, and a private 
manege. He o nlers for hi' own »nr a nun h ! u gvj %% * mg table ", 
and 44 Very large and thick too! hhrudn- •», *•) ha:d a j " The 

more his income grows, the more thrift * d**» » h«- lb* dr* 

dares that on Ins salary of thirty ! hum and f /o •» )>*■ w / ! La*«* to 
economise carefully; give** no par hn, ljn-idv Lnpi mdnn to 
luncheon if t hey happen to hr e a long at the f mo- , gr * •> Ins brother 
to ship him apples and pot at or » from Jhuor i am a , a i k s Itmiluinl 
to see to irrigation and other farming dv ?-*/•» »*n has states, and 
is delighted that he is aide to v.iw bn p?aa?r m »-nme 

Nothing impresses him more m Un ma than the giand settle of 
things, especially when h« goes out shotting ,\ rour.tr y m wlttcft 
it is still possible to hunt Itt’itr* i » from 1 he fir if C‘*ng» mat to fit* 
march. Worth more to bun than ?h« friendship *d th«* fnr, per 
haps even than Austria s d* feat tat So!f«*r m»*, n the moment wh**u 
u a hear that had Imen shot at, rearing up on l.n hmd leg*, made 
for me open-mouthed. I let him com*' within fifty pa eei, arid llieti 
gave him two bullet* in the rhrsf, whereupon hr f«dl d*-*d. Not for 
a minute had I any sense of danger, Ib-iand me n hunt -*f$utft 
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holding n second double barrelled rifle ready loaded, , , . There 
i h nothing than |ntm* v nl fo rod. Huvdu in n hunter*?* jianm 

«ti.H*\ A 5 oting Itrar w Inch I mu taming, mid which I dudl »end in 
KetuMd, hn* inttrfi my fingrs*, Fur t hut, I wind! give him ti with** 
filial IniniAi the pair of them to Fomerama / 11 Chiming buck from 
tin* rhn*c, hr w ntr* n zinnia r mr«nmf In hi* friend Keudcih and 
cud* h^ h m} *ng dogmatically : ” A hunter** life i* really the uni 
urn I life *d man,** At *urh iminuuit * it* flint when the heat* wtu 
charging hum n ml when he hud no mum* **f fear, the old robber 
knight** hitttu! *im grd tip in him. C ‘ompnrmg the *to ry of this 
incident w it It *tmdnr we n re a *t out died when we ret* til I Ibid* 

untie the levs iieunnrrh w n * nn arromplidwd mnn of the world* 
tittd emtld phi v hi* part well at court. 

He i h tulenody delighted when In* enn *end hi* *i*ter n hear*?* 
hntiu Hr npulugi**-* fur the tjuahty with the mtmuug phm*e t tint 
the hunt “ belonged t*» a uunll hear only tuie year old ; you tuny 
tind it rather mil * hut I hope if will he at tender n* licit r can hr/* 
Winn* after it grand duke ha* called on him, hr tmjmek* the 
cigar* tlin dignitary ha* brought him a * n gift, hr rdimatc;** them 
n* worth fifteen gruv h* n apiece, A gem-rad ion Inter he relate* in 
hi* ninimir* that when he went t«> v i*ut tin* dow ug**r tanrimt 4t f **r 
the other gentlemen **f the emha^nV, oil that tirt'iumu two* lint! 
fur me three, tliiiuri'n wet* pro* *d* d ffuitt the imperial kitchen, . . . 
On line necuuott nil the fable furniture and rtrmioritn were laid 
out for me in m v ijoarter*, The *«*cnttd time, the *nm* thing nt the 
Imriim/* tahlr, fur me and mv companion, and after nil I did not 
dine with huu, f«r f w a* *j*ecoiH_v served wdh n *mnlt company nt 

the tirdiidr *4 the- filling inv companion not twang ptm 

mi,** The flu* nan autocratic time comet* rani v to him, and tie 
»«y* cm hi hhi**d*'dl % after n re v Jr it when fort* thouinfid me it had 
ticeii tnni *diei| tout ■ ** Very fine material, men, hor*e*, and leather/* 

Ferry flung here %% <m the large *rnl«\ hArts ** the daily ijttnrrel* 
of Frnnhfuit fmve , » , given jdnrr to greater nml mure intrfe*t 
itig non . , , , f-Vdern! fifditio«itv nml pre*td* ntinl jwiiom onii 
c!iihli*Si frutit I Ins % dntnficr, , , , When we ilrive home, nml the 
wait'd* *1*101**11111 itfiilmotuhr ’ are called Ufntair*, nil the Hu* 
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si<Lus have a benevolent smite on their facrs, a* if they had j ml 
swallowed an extra strong do*e of ^dha Ktpaiiv<\ pow.-r, nin| 
autocracy have impressed him in doping Un^n*. Hr was »|. 
ready sympathetic toward* the country. Tl^w new onpivssmfH 
strengthen his Huasophile tendencies, and mthmnrr Inn fmbey m 
the future. During the ne\t thud) year**, that police uudrrgt,,^ 
frequent changes hut the Jinssopfulr timid minium unchanged, 
the <mlv constant. Even on into »!d age, m anecdote* of the kind 
already given, he continues to dinu the mthemer **vrtvio-t| upon 
him a by the elemental vigour and tenacity of ftttnvia, upon wiueh 
the strength of the Russian temperament as contrasted with that 
of the rest of Europe depend*/* 

This mental and bodily comfort in Russo* w a** disturbed f»r 
Bismarck by two mischances the like of which hr had never 
perienecd before* mat whs hoo to rvpvro-ue*- aga.io Uti .ermil 
at St. Petersburg* he found there a t»* h-gatmu who, 

though only second secretary* had under llmnas ckS |uv4«-jV‘m>r 
been really in charge of affairs, T*?si * man se.-m«-d to know every 
tiling and understand everything ; for nroaal da*v !e- v.*t. talking 
matters over and smoking with ttnmar*T . Hut a mm !h«- latter 
then wanted to dictate a long despatch, the see i t as v said ** It 
is really quite beyond my powers to write a d*- eh. to another 
man’s dictation/’ Kurd vt»u Sehlo/n-r w a s neither <« gem*n nor §t 
statesman; he was highly cultured, an »’*■•«•! Hu? tu!l»a*l, per- 
spicacious, sprung front a IniunmU famdt, an. 4 »sn only two 
years younger than his new chief, fir shared lie. q-awhtte* With 
Bismarck, courage and selfesteem, I hat wav whv hr promptly 
declined to allow himself to |*r 11 «•*( as a mar ujk, ai.d, as flit 
march's subordinate, gave Hisusurek tins rh*ra* ten*t.»c<i!lv tbs 
marckian answer. 

What does the chief do in this iiimonti-d sduafooi? .Nothing 
of the kind has ever happened to tutu h-htir, and m las secret 
heart he may have respected Sefi!*»/**r in** tn**i *• . tint there i* too 
little of the philosopher about him, and too mnrh *»i f he autocrat, 
foi him to let Matter* rest there, tuf thr moment , fbaiiisifek fuis 
nothing more to do with Schh*/«*r, and get* an ai far lie to take 
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dtmn tin* tl^patrh hIuIw hr hittiHflf " liU n pn*lm ”, iitureht'* up 
iuuI «h»wn t!?»* rrmtn, A fi*iv tiny* hitrr hr *rmU fin* thr stvMarv 
to writ*' in oiplirr* having tirhtmmtrl y rltt^rn an umistuil tiinr in 
tfm riiiini|(. Srlthomr tiini^ tip an hum* hitrr* find* hi** chirf al 
rrrnfy at work teifh I hr a ttarlir, amt lias* a vrry mid tvrrptmu. 
Tlirivnpnii Srhlomr ^an HiMtmrrk M a jm*ro uf hn mititl *\ add 
tug tlmt tlm rim t «,-n imf Mini ft* nirh plain sprakittg* Two tiny* 
hit i* r a w rttlrn tthnir n* Hi nt un**ralnl through thr rmhn^y, and 
Srhltt/rr ha 5 * to rmmir rdgn it : ” J mpim! I!rrr v*m Srhln/rr tt* 
nmtr In ntr daily at rU-u-n oVlnrk* in ordrr to dmun* mrrrnt 
affair'*,*’ H* mm n, v#*rv stiff am) proud, ami : ** Wtmt 1*4 
ttirrr for ti* 1 1 a v - v Not lung. IlHfunrrk, loinrwhnt iiuhiirntonlt 
$h\h: ”1 *li* I n»*t fsirnn $t that inn 1 only mptntrd vmt l«« romt* 
wlirn fliri'#'* H a i minr t lung »*n hand/’ 

iti'iinarrL now juits Ini l»a* h into t hr tiuarrid, and it nimuin 
to h«* irrii tthirJi of tin* two mm will hr mnjv p'i'sistmt, Otflrml 
huiiin-ii n duly d*alt with hrtwmt th*m, “hut h * do*** not grt 
fifty frintdl v l****ki It mu ntr , » , , i hr n»a*-r had anything to tin 
with a matt hkr tlni hrfo*,-* It n m v dmtgfrrnhlr, hut hr! In* h* 
put up Wt*h dnngl'rrsihh'i than to gjtr 4 S 4 \," ’Thr y ** \ rhnu gt* 
attgrv h-ffm, \t far mm** t nm {honan k w i it* «* to thr prnuir r, 
his rha-i M Ifrrr %*m S«*hh»/»*i j t a hr* In * tint in o rv light I v * amt hr 
in nma/ingH unnvil/* \t hraili|uat‘tff*r« in Itrrhu, tln-v think 
highly uf f hr un i -t-i t%t s t an*! I'rgaiai t hr *■ 1 1 v o v hi a dntigr ruin 
IUHU, in thr % makr no itintr, S*' hl«»/r f t ulm r\ pr**i '***?» hr* <§rtiti- 
inrJ$!i in IrttM'i an*! in a diary, unto aft* 1 a n*» k ** Thm prt 
Jtrliial rluvutu^ at thr handi of a r« h n! U ■»* » Inr jf, w ho m « un 
hi think t hat all ofiu-r im'tt 11 rr Wrahhiigi, win# y *ii * Ini own | »laii* 
ill ilarku*’ii or imhiriily to hhtlT hn Hmlitor, who tin*!** no 

Util* in t# v in# Hi** a 11 1 agrrr ahlr . , , , l hill «* Hi lift 1 »- hi th# Willi 
him Hi poiiil*!**, , , , for on*' must hr alw h y 1 ih*#wmg *inr*^ trrth 
nr rl'tr oia* >o lost. Si|ur*-**r a Irtium anil throw it utoat, that M hn 

jii*ln-y. M Tl frit h** oil to • h v that f hr rr m a lo-twork **f in 

frigun, ,# fins| in t !*r l»Hi‘kgronml thr giant warrior, {hmiarrk ! 

* * * I W'H'i 10 plain with hull that lm « aiit* *1 to 1 hall* ngr lar . So 

fur hr ha* not ui«*»k* m*i>-h h«'a 4 w ■<% v m ? I-'- »!i|»h«uiat ir roi pi,* 1 
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Three weeks Inter ; ** Kvery time l niter the padm% r^.nu I n%% 
t () myself: € Don't be soft ? IWt let him Uke uni by 'nivyvur" 
He would like to play the comedy of a ^nmniufion, fm! I *Wi 
have it. Although 1 am fully aware o? hr, intrl 

lcctu&l power, and although an iuimr woe,- keep* mi Mlmg m- 
that there is something in him winch I ought rail ‘iimtcr 1 , I trill 
not listen to this voice. He huh! admit that he luo h*-*-n unjust, 
to me.” 

After the lapse of another month ; “ The pasha Ins brrit tmtch- 
ing the strings softly, playing tie* agreeable, I have remained c\* 
tremelv distant. But there i* a change m him, he |»r.ir.^ me lie- 
hind my hack, . . . ami iu» longer cot r* ct * mv »lruV,. J I* \ m % 
been ill for a week; . . . thin make* him gnUh-r ami mildrrd* 
Soon afterwards, at the chiefN re»jne U , there nmn !*• j*»m the 
embassy staff a certain Brume tYoy, n ho •»***,!» diMW i himself m 
capable, ami make?* himself ridieuhm*, Tlu i>u|»nn, nothing ran 
please Bismarck la tter ** than to mal e fun *> f Ur- man But 1 am 
not having any; I will not show him any fi n-ndhnr v* , 1 hair tv 
fused his invitation to lunch, and have **• v *• i a l l ;no ie } r«tv*{ hr* 
offer of a cigar, The fact is that * vrvv on** r* afraid of him except 
me, and that, is why he i* s«* angry with me 

Six months later, when the chief, having fallen v i-i+nul y ill, ha* 
been away for a long tune, Schhov-r, » ntmg to h* > mt»-r in law-, 
and apologising for having left her *u long without a h-t n i , 
u It is all the fault of tin* pasha, l f» up*»et * me -u* th«»io*;ghlv that 
I did not want to let you know,** In t’Vhruary, the ,■!«*■ f a ufn to 
him about furniture and servant *, «.«»■*• m* on*- «-’- sr competent 
to deal with these matters, M Thus t }*• padea k-n Lad to tale the 
sour apple, ami write me a private biter, , , , J amove red easily, 
and have twice at his request sent h.m -*o*m** oouo " At the same 
time, Bismarck writes to hi* chief m Il-uho, saving- 11 J have 
nothing hut praise for Herr Von Srhlo/*-r, *** that I have com 
pletely changed my first, opiiimn of him, wla.-h o* unfavour 
able.” This is nearly a year after the thni 

Six months later still, in the summer, Sehtwr writer "| am 
getting on famously with fiiumirek. In Bn!m i he,ud that hr had 
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tirni jtnii-dng tnr U* the Willielitint rti****, and Hint he had loyally 
taken back every t lung he had *utd u^ntiht me at fir^l when in* 
win* in peer health, irritated by political cunt varieties and per - 
Imp?* influenced against me by certain jtrrwms. . * , Tim! chap* 
ter i* closed, V^Ui ic<* are another story ; there he in the very devil* 
tint what * s he timing at?’* A little later: *• I dine every day 
with Bismarck hv special invitation, I have had mi further dt** 
jutted with turn, lie is the embodiment of politic*; everything 
ferment* in him, dn*e% to activity^ He want* * * * to bring order 
mil of the rUm%% in llrrhn, but tint yet know how In 

do it, • , . A jv marl able limn* full of contradictioUM.** Two 
year** after going to St, IVlershitrg* Bismarck writer to Berlin 
in order to secure the withdrawal of Prince t *roy » ami to 
get Srhl**/er appointed first ferret ary, Before lie semis the laud* 
Htnrv letter, he reads |t »iV«i to Srtdo/er. If CO|lt ains the word?* i 
° Srhh»/r i is a difficult man in his tvlat ion daps With his nope ritifH, 
and lit first I had a disagreeable tune with him* but hi** efficiency 
mid cufimtriB ie»i|.iim-ss ui the service have completely altered ItlV 
opinion of him.** 

This was an notated *-ij*rn»*n»'»’ in Bismarck's life, Hardly ever 
again did In* have an independent underling, a ml never again did 
fie route t« terms with any one who proved refractory. \ cry fine 
is the ustomdim* nt with which each *4 these men recognise* the 
greatness *4 Ins « m m* v , Biomi rck admit! nig that Sclile/n i* thor 
ought* rlfir mnt , and .Sehlo/rr admit ting that hs*» chief %% a man of 
gniins, The ntlh'tal relationship lirgitis for hut|* to Income pho# 
phurrscctlt ; it is the r serene ground for the pride of two noble ■ 
iftefi* imit tier of w bom ran bow before sroiorifv or position* and 
iv lift ntff onl v lie overcome by genius and character. Since both 
are niefi of genius, amt both men of strong character, both tire 
in the end victorious and neither of tSirin sustain* ft defeat* 
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Ctfir *fi$ly * I a v » two 
tin* if»*w eii v o v , who 



month* after his arrival in St, Petersburg* 
Jills Iweli riding III an oV * f heated lfUU*ege* 
II cloak, is sci/ed with ]uim* in the legu, 
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semis for a German doctor who puts * V * iU ' r 
During the night, when the pmn grows t 

the plaster of, ami find* nr%i d<*> that Ui*-r>- n a 
What makes him especially furhrn* n G a# 1 - c 
u who was the poisoner *\ the doctor or tm- V •-■,e 
Russian surgeon tier lares that an ampoV%* o* 
u Above or below the knee?’* asks the patient. The 
to a spot we!! above the knee, ili*in*rck r**iu*«** 
ami, ill though he is take* ship for German*. 

His career, hi* life’s work, i* at I »m<* n-j 

would riot be deprived of his ititrihgevicv, ho? w-.V 
that the successes of this iutclhgvmv h.i%** hr ■ • t c 
way of bearing, imposing presence, bVdm-> > Vi 
nothing but his titanic nature has *<**’• ! 5:-^* . ! 
cumi, and on the way back to St, |Vterdm;g, V- 1 
with bis family at. a neighbour** emn 5 o ■>■■+*, . 
forced to take to his hr 4 once inur«*. \ cV? ,n f m 
has become detached; mt eudiohi* lodg*** tjj r 
days his life is despaired of; and he smiko V > *;;! 
reports; I would have met death gUdU , Vr 51 b 
tolerable.” But lie doe* not *n\ a w**»d ah- r=. i 
growl in this hour i* directed again** the boo ••■vu > 
self A high State official, h* t*h feet *> r» tea kind * 
ferenee in the guardianship of la* children. 

In Berlin, where he * t a V S a* a c - m & a V V. -•• n! 
months, he pays more attention to politic. ■) t ' -%u 1 
William keeps him there, although the teg* •-.* w.cd 
if he could, let Bimmrrk return t ** Li* pMi? i n*‘ i 
of the fig! its in which Bismarck *e«rfl** IlL rii to ; ?■, - c 
t iwh-HH, though Hiuitnrok n hMl«- } ;t * him,*, h- 
part with tl»* uuin wh*» muv }jf»ar hi* last re v>:.n* «• 
struggle wit!* the liberal*, tlme-arck n-.» hr 

and between position di*ta*tefu!. fV-,?sg at *V* »,■* 
he can pull more string* on behalf of V* apmonV; 
for foreign affairs than he can femi th«- Vm-o * 
to the Neva, As for the long waiting, hr * an **U»! 
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Yv-tvV’ , 


putting it *hmtt In t!ir tine tor.*, With rlelteimH imimuir he write* 
In }ii»4 ml n " l Hin utfmg here on the Hutcim v ttnck l i k ■%* the 
Lorelei, watching tin* *hip* mi tht* Spree going through the lock; 
hut t n in not ongmg, nor 4o 1 bother much about combing my 
trnir. I amuse in) self h> thinking that l am growing enurmoitaly 
aid ill the tmtrl here, that the season* u tut the generation* of 
traveller* niut waiter* juts* by tin*, while t remain always in the 
tittle green room* frrtbng the sparrow * ami lining my hairA* 

Hit* recent* who i* watting for hi* brother** 4eiif ft* gets uu 
meanwhile wit It Sehlrmtt/, it* premier, HUittarek speaks of 
Sehleinit/ a* a courtier *lr penitent upon Augusta, Wittinm goes 
through the comet I v of summoning Sehlrinit/ ami itisumrrk to it 
conference, it *4 if w t*hit»g to steer #t course lie tween the two ev 
frettir*, Ifsonarek i* it *» k r * | Ut tlrwlop the programme UJMIfl which 
hr hit* in m %t r*t sou e I hr 4a> * of the ( runmu War, to speak of 
Austria** fut itifv amt strength, and of the friendship 

of the llnoisun » the programme in w hu h he Jut* onnjrnml l*ni* 
slit to it hen winch ilors not dare to * 1*001 the magical chalk title* 
Thru the regent tells Hr file out t to t a hr up to* parable, The unit • 
inter, thereupon, mmmh Wdham of hi* father** testament, 
string w holt n*'%er faded to strike an echo tit William** heart ,** 
Tim string hu altum 4 against Purr* and m favour of llahshurg, 
When Srhlnmt / loot finished, William, without a pause, utmi emt 
in a sp#vch whirh had h« m manifestly prepared for the occasion, 
saying that hr mlhefed to these old traditions, Theretljion the 
sitting was rioted. 'Plus scene haul l**it planned by Augusta, who 
wished to *f*t*w the react iMhnU‘» t lie *eriMit*ne** of tin* ulterior 
live*, According to Ifismarck, *hr w a* not influenced so much by 
jmsithe iiiui* us hv ♦** 1 1 am dislike* , dt*hk«* for itussia, dislike for 
Napoleon, uinl ilishke for me, t#reau«r I am t* mjirrAMeutalfy in 
dependent, ntiil t»‘euos«- f hare again uiul again refuaetl to put thii 
Ia4 v H % ie w s hrfore her iin*l*aii4 as my own/* 

Now* 111 twill, if was toil Augusta alone who kept hun away 
from tile iruilmaiitp , the i hu f fart m was hi* tirftmm progratttllUu 
The war «f tin* v eat 1hi4 our®' again nr* hi * ei| n sort of 

lliltiolialist ferlmg «Ui**llg the hlirlals an4 the ihalllpion* of the 
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ideas of 1 8*8. Again* *" i«i that tr \ -!-p :-ru ** f!u-tv *«w 

numerous oration**, fc4 1 * aU, l»r<»tn*-rii»’»*di. \n\>'vg ? *t afrstftrfg 
the more advanced wanted, at *»• d» *$>•’*,* *4 r> " -*'4*tn‘e with 

Austria in exchange for hegemon v m lo-> m **.:% , ■ - r* !»* fay, 
they wished to keep the it**rimime l* ed--i .*■ • ■**?. •:* g- Ittituitrfk 

wanted to destroy that federation, Hgard’og ;« M w* an infirmity, 
which, sooner or later, mud I* mad*- g****d b* tm* uv- *4 fire umi 


sword, unless, at some fatourabm ee|^r!um! % , % c-ur can |mii- 
ouslv Ik* found.” There it was f* ir Hu- f- ; d ? - •'*' m bmek and 
white, penned by uu envoy to lu* imnnN-t M hs<- and 'ouml.” 

Only ill that way did it serin t*» him a on * —1 1 1 «• mein y cmdtt 
cunie into existence. So*»li a f t r w a r I •> ?v .!-■ -.• -n*- A M I fh-«uul not 
he willing to see the Word * t Jrrman m-i- - ? u»-,| enU- ad »>f U«* mifil 
‘Prussian 1 on our banner uid* •■»■» «»• m* ”«■ at «■:* and 

purposivcly united with our «4h. r ud-.»* « * oi.«*o t van has 

previously been tin* cane; the word h • *»■ i it ■; if... jt i.« 

used too murli and pr* matm * U T 

At the same time, and t*i rune ho F, hi •» hr* **-h »i*h legitimacy 
( which had nmv become romph'?** | *«•*<• *• *-d g :: ?j f .; -*:a ? ;*■ regent, 
At this date be \\ rote a v.-rivf h*U«-r *»! far • o* wh.ieb he re- 

pressed, to the mitt |M»tt«*rIr * * i »v j-;*eh, Hie hnCj ill he 9«iw it; 
u For me, I ‘ranee nun am ♦ hi -mu •, w h* Mu ? N xy^U^m »*r Saint 
lands rules tin re. ... V* far a r j d eah'daf; on are e**« • 

cerned, the difference in *4’ eos» •» •» : ;. ipv * *?4 , but , * , 

as far as i|llc.*tiuii* of right and vn-m^ a r *• «• i n*-d, ! m* , b differ 

ences have no meaning f*»r n*.r , 1 FT ?-» um<- »• sen*- * 4 ' rripuii* 
sibility for foreign affairs. , , . U r-o •e- talking albeit the 
difference betWreii right and rronuUun, * hj;4;amH and unbelief* 
f rod and thethad, I cannot atgu«* e»u. I e xn * % im more 

than: 4 I am not of your * 401000 , and eo a> *• ,1 1 u :•■ g I’idginefit 

<m something that is uitbm te*-, n. 4 i m*.u nde ymir 

jurtsdidioud ... I shall !•>■*• o o. -ng vnough f*» shra^h France 
until the dogs come and bek up H-w hlo*»d h--.4. 1 «hall n«»t *0 
with any more SCUM* *d p^rntmai e eu-.u* v *'<a. f I w *• t e $% Mac king 
( mates, Bohemian*, dr **ul e ? -j *- ^ i ' .1 *?j flae. i.h^' 1 g« r 

1 bat was lit 4. the tour lUv.ua re k imd < ♦*- rl^eti mw 
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it! jMiwrrftil tirrminr hr was flu* kingN frirntk Now, whrn ihr 
rrgrtit I uis no nni- fur Imrlm-h, ttimum'k, witter internal iomil 
milium hm grow n ummv thaWm* unit alum* *rlf ctmfhhwv has 
iurmi.srih speaks hi* uuml ftwly hi flu* Hhdrmmn who hits fnllrn 
front pi*»**t\ Soon, how uvi-r, hi* tWgrts fjrrhirh* iitut xrrkn ottuT 
niiif arts, t 4 n*r<* mrasHr in nrvrfit y lUtti stuvtrtl unr unothrr niotv 
frrijurntly . f h gnr* hark to St , tVft-r*hurg, Tln-tirv hr walrhrs 
tartiN front n <hst eumr, 4to&ppmfitr4 om*r ntotv, iYhrtlr with n- 
rifrrnriit, making hr* rniuhitmtimtH, That in tin* jurttirr of hint «*• 
« rl front Srhli*/r r* in** thttly asHuriatr during tin* toil ttttitt : 

** My pasha m now trrrihly r\ri fnh His »t n\ tit IturtifU I ls«- 
p* rph \ it % Hint roufostMti that pivvatlrd tlu-rr, Imvr *»*t his blood 
boiling utt*T niMfr, |l would u * in In* funrirs that hi* hour w ilt cottn* 
jotou, Srhh.'tntt l will r* ogn, and f hni I hi dm r\prrt*t to h*iV«« his 
rlwiltr*", Thr grrat ifitrs! ton is* Will In* suit Prussia ? Will tin* i*r*|H • 
dam* suit liitn^ I hr suddru in! g odurt nm of Huh volramr *pi rt I 
Ultttti sttvh narrow and ivstnt'trd mi rutin! am* * 1 * , » *t*hi*V don't 
ilk** hint, Hint tin- \ l«*hrt \r ns if hr did n»*l r%»if, 1 1* t h* rrfoiV phi V s 
his own gam*-, II*’ w »*ti*t sr 1 1 Jr ijuvvii h* ir, mot uuitill y rootphiiii 1 * 
iff t In* n ’-ir III |S'H’ri, h V r * V frM> priiplr, tills' * Hot gr t Up till 
rlrV rtt nr ! w * h *% sits about nil day ill a grrrfi dressing goto it, in Vr r 
»tirs. t i In ilk nil f h* m*u'«* fur that, Hint *utr*r % Austrui* , * * llr 
talks t»* mr *% ih nl, n mrrrttihly fratik* inh r« nlmg, fitful, 

rr‘vnliitnuu*r \ , *-nuh’iM|*!ti*iM» **f t limn * Iiimnun* him in tin* 
Wilti*'liii%f r a *n» 1 i hiiii4rrnriit.hrt^ Hrrrfitly In* h n n t that Si ht* i 
inti iiiinl. |if*'i»isi*' 1 1 uf tin’ linUu’ImM, * t in u t hr kistjyg ran 
rlunnr }u*f n rm |f«- nutur tf» !%#iirhilr«» f Hint niVHi-If as miiint *r fur 
hirri^n filTau's,’ i|*snu»sm»a \ « i ha Pashar ? Night amt tlay h* 1 

limitus *if | *Mi‘t f*s2i«*s ? M 

A ragrtj r»a*i v hi spring, rut *»fT hv thr hars fr«tii 

tliMsr }n* i*»mM tam imiLr Ins l irtum, in* hmgrr ifitrrrstnt ill hn 
tiki aminnnrnf sr*-ing juu r g**ing mit shut it mg, hn 

iniml t'irrhiig iiKun r*mm| *mr gn-at ifiirslnmi ** W In u shall I la- 
in jMifcrr ^ M Tins u» thr rs-al Jtnumrt k, Ih-rr hr is far murr grmimr 
than in Ins h-tlris tu Jus »ifr, whrrr hr plays tin* part uf f nr 

iiiriitr-fj { ’hr is! lain 


jg0 Albrecht run lin^n 

At length, in Jnnuar v INtU, the mad I'*ivdeurk \\ illuuii dies, 
and William comes tt* the throne. I h h v < v* d t % n mA- gt'in'roc 
tion, is already sixty three, ami everything t<* him m 4 huu|* 

die. He is mi much disturbed hy the d *t? a»*k *>u his tww 

arm? plans, and mi wearied hy lu* cunt *• vf with »i!r and »»m, that 
he is half in mind to abdicate, and t*» 1**1 btvd*‘ne* {turn thirty) 
assume the reins of power, All the um^rv^tan t tin* 

whole court) are ntreiiihlc; fur* lead tin* happened, IV J**nrk, 
greatly influenced hy his Knghdi wife, wmdd m-*Unf!v have 
entered into an alliance with the !d*-rii!-> Tim lm t A chwf .ii$j|, 
porter is Albrecht von Kuou, a soldier »»f th • ng-at o*r t , the n\m% 
upright jierso ruddy in WdliamN etreh-, !!»• r> m^nH, «rri«ai#, 
modest, devout, careless of Appearance* and ^ey-enr, mKnvfoitv, 
and distinguished, guiding hr* own life m danm with ttk 

motto, w Do what you should, and hear wh:U v«>o must.** shieli i« 
the man who forges the weapon* of f*nivua 1 1 n »trong|y op 
posed to war, but has grow 11 up among th.n.- I to think 

in terms of military power, and think*) m huv s ‘i-m* himself. Ain* 
new king is a soldier tut*, and while *!»U hv hn summoned 

Boon to renovate the arm v . It » S;o, r^uundnig \\ ithwm ttf 

his great ancestor’), given backbone to the king K"”>n advises 
William, at the coronation, to exact an M*?h *d fe-.dtv, hkr hi* 
ancestors, who hud reigned ».<* absolute m», t i*ivhs A he other 
ministers, weakling*, are opposed t*.» tin* oh- a li^ou know * of only 
one man whom he rounder** resolute, the .mN, ;^n tdfrd to take 
Schleinit/C place, the old V man with the stamina, !** ms nit upon the 
oath of fealty, amt to carry through army reform run in a con 
stitutional State ami in a tune **| rojdhct. t ha,! one man n III a - 
marck. 

i he king would fain evade the msi>*. | hr most he Wilt concede 
ih Bismarck s appointment as minuter for h*oue affairs, fur here 
he needs 11 tighter and oppressor. Hut the man shall tirvrf hr 
chief at the foreign oflii’r, for he n a ** ! t n a ; 1 \ r 1 1 •* ! ** Ifistnarck 
protests against this accusation m 4 private !,•?*<• * ** If I am to 

be falsely described as it devil, nt hast |*-t }»* , 4 ; } * Teutonic and 

not as a ( tallic one » l* or the first t line ?,*• avoids t hr t|*r iif the 
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ttiiftl ” linrto*mt.fi ** ; fur tltr tSr^t liitir Biotm r**k arknow Unlgrs 
h Cirtunu*, niul in tl»un^ nti hr tin* chtHWitl {>hriL*itt£ 

which !m b«4 *mi4r fun of whrji }i*. wni n vtmth, K*»«m, mranwhih*, 

|»y* nit jm^jhlr *«t |V'»% upnsi tin* iniHi of fruit V, which i* It? c*4nfu 

\Uh ii mint !*ivr»-+lnit . Hr tm iti'H liammrck to Berlin* un4 it*ki 
flint In tvi rr tin slrriMMii, f«*r **fhr kin# HtiflVrH trmfilv, The nnsr- 

r*4 Ilirilltir r 5 * of In* family l % IV avaunt him* #Utll h 4% Hr HU igtlO 

jvarr,” Hi muaivk, who m t lw* intitrr was hmgmg for a 

| Hi ft foil*** i** li**** , *»»\ month* htt*r» 4tHiifi|mtutr4 Is v H 

which will 4ntt Join out from I fir nut in object of hi* <|e*irr*, Hr 

4mi«*» ilof. IMiV, kilt amwrtv Crt*|tmU<4y |i* IrHrf: 

M V our muimamf 4 To hoi* *40 * ****in4* ajiiivi when mv feeling* 
run t.uwar4* v**nng wiMuirork on tin* one hum! niul tin* seeing 
itf ts if** *t ml .Tsblrrit **n thr other. I lotto become inert, thill* Mill 
fail IS I iirti! tr 4* ftoH I lu|f. t hr * <MM* V f**IMul*lt P*f i Ilf health lilt"* 
hrrii VMth»h i\n n fr*nn me/’ I* hr out h of fealtv hitiih to him t»f 
It I f 1#* iiojMiit aner . f I* Ium no stirhtits! nut for t hr fiiirt folio of home 
for the l f t u oHii ii too lilroil at home tint I too run 

*jr t % fl f $ If r Hi f'UVigS* S«'2ettoi|t-»h|}ri^ W hell it ought to In* the oihrf 
it' t| v f'tlwoil , W |t h I hr »r t bought * in m$n4, fir Jit* ft s ofir iff t hr Jiftt • 

foiliitfrul |»laiO«o ** * *• r uMo * A it hoot lltr C #ertoitfi« ; ** VVr are it l 

lltuif tti onu m% th«* I '*!'*■ nr h if t*e ran Jirr*U«i4r Miirgrlven thill tt r 
lutt* jo'r’jtigr ato o^4, ml! |mt uji mth ninu^t itn\ ttiin^ nt 
Ipjinr/ 1 fi** stt4il’i ** I not total to mv iMVrmgn **v«*n <t*» far it> lot 
Wiohr, fail «o rr|^ar4i mil othrr^* I f rr l ||*» 4i*j*o*i! 0*11 to rttisr a 
filter r on thnr 1^- half ^urh h^m'^ m% nimnl, I frit r I mu .wi ftu* 
from thr Miftv of ihiiiktni^ of -mir jjnmMih hmt that hr woi44 

Iutr 41 v fliiftl tor a ■%*.»* iafiirtof v itt|% i%r*r ,** thru, With «t » tit hi** it r** 

UtliOofn tir roln'Iiufr^ ai folloHr » . **lf thr k»H|| 100% r II lift lr 

foWitr4% nil- wm of thinking, thi*n f »h«tU f«* h^|*|*l to tnkr ttj> thr 
work/* 

*l%i% huff rrfii tith f hi9 jmsiHafiituitn* i# r %j»hrittilr fmfhrf 

Oft thr j»|'ot|fi4 «*f olrtl nii$r 1r tlmli oil tli^t of tl!|irii%, u.- u *.n 
npitt||li to ||«-! o|i ,%* mitliiij^ht in imlrr to $*t *ntt *4notoi^ w*o*4 
rork, n ml hmrrf**i r> >.ir4 t*- ^Isall fiiut th*it hi* hr with n t>nr of thr 
» r it j *t i in til hi-» Ji**h.tsr«*l at r'Jial ‘Thr fart that hr »m thrmt^h 
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the uncertainty of this <-\t r*-u»-!v mit-sti.-j vi voodoo:,, hid l i|>>uht- 

less feels that it puts him in a 1 Vh- r u -.1 ■.( p... When 

heat, length comes to H*r«u, Align »».», ho .-hi .lo-mv, h * » jf u . 
game; the king has given wav, nmi »■» *•> ,■ wdl, a suiiph. 

coronation, “ for which the r«4>r, «. »•«• O ih .u.hn-,1 m |>Vbru 
ary.” — ““The king," ih cl.uv, Hmui, “n io,,re ihati • s ,-r -,t the 
orders of tin* queen and her HaH-Hi!*-*. 1 uloi It** 
vigorous physically, **%«*rv thing tuU he !****?» and »** %h.a!l 
further tanaed* putting «mrvhr* under t hr of p ithamem 

turinuisiu him! the reputdie.’* 

Nevertheless fhmi uvk ! v go, •» t!*«h-» n, * rr fj l|t 

king 1 . At his advent William r* " thiagi v nuemnl, Mining 
that 1 Imt! come In cam*' uf tm* nnmitrrul *•*;•»! » 
friendly in ins maimer until it*- urr « > f 
time, n Herman student io*k»--» an a"?- : ■ • * w H 
reason hring Hint thr k:?tg f ak <• •> ;e > ..?i !» 

unity. liismarek share » tin*- a •> •; a r : ' -i v 

himself shouts at tie* king old* »i?h nb-a-j. || , 

t unity. The king ha •* l»*n tkriA mui-nj, ; p , 
by the ll.ss||v*if|\ J|t ofth'd II: v.;: vr v k 

to William, and 1 n i-mhod;*- •> !?-.<• 
penned during a suiimu-t 1 hTula 
Copies the document . If n»nf;i;!n * 
able change in his n|* an for if d« 
fundamental thought *d a Herman *-mj 
u Prussia eunnot. accept m fdau-an < 
minority, ... A h-ih-ral St.***-, *:■■■:, 
than nil others, mu if have a | .<* r -* « I ^ 

affairs. • * , In or*h r f ** appr* *ac h -v - > 

resent at ion of th« Herman p.-uph- m 
is perhaps the only m* an* ,»f o, Jin .ai 
can he established to Hi*' centrifugal f 
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UU , the 

,j f Herman 
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■ ■ -i )o i Mpptsr 
■> *;<• in*’ arid 

•J I:.:. -3 <»i*n « 

• * ? a I w Surf i j .4 
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and vain 
a than hi* 


„ i, 


jHilieie.s of th<- ilumvti, s, \ 


* o- a *j m. a t: 

at 11 e.f-hl, 

1 1*‘ J H' *■ m jf a > h'ii ; "j ] 
pi n-» n-a-j an i 
fr 

f i ;■>- i<i ; c of i\ % o || ¥ * n | in a f r 
A.-i;."*va ,»f m‘*fr pMHef 
• an* inHuvm ,• iip.^n joint 
; - a g« * a ; , a # * a t o m a 1 rep • 
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1 ! '■* • :• •*• ? ‘ * s ' a * • >0*)* •-• y | ji*i % >•• 

adrfis-; c 7 ,jf * ? ,<• is-|»aratnf 


exists in every Herman ^ 

similar institution for tirrmanv a* a » .! 
t ionary, , . . 'Hu* inlrtti^me** and fhv * 


a ai popular r«*p;u'i<r-nf atiott 


add,- », 
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From Partimn to Stah 


nmun 


iuirfi ii rvprmvnUiiUm might prrhap* l»* gtmrnntml if iU mum 
lii’fH wi‘rr not rlrr 1 1 d iliivrtly hy tin- population Imt by tlu* vnri 
mis BnndtHg'U . . , Thr suhordiimtt* disputr* of t lu* dirts would 
giw phuv to a snofv *»! idi HtuHtdiko handling of c h naan mtrrrHta 
in gnirruIT A* tor lunar u, tT^ii r^*, rarh Stuto mud n taifi it a au- 
thority unimpaiivd, Situv Austria, of a .nim-tv, would rrjrrt fhr 
srhrjnn* it mold not ho i*arn*d «nd hy un-an* of t tit* r \id mg Bun- 
drdag, “A tnm'r hop*- to! pu^Hibddv, jarhnps, would lir an at Inapt, 
to rdahlidi vnmr oflirr knot of national institution hv following 
t lit* ritail on w lm*h thr t udoms t iuoij wan brought into bring," 
An amiomii t inriit of thr**** plan* ** mud ho drdgurd so as to pro 
duct* ii twofold rtlrrt : first of all, to t nuxjudls **' tin* (borman 
!* r in *-** m ronr* * nmg thr <*r**pr of our dr* upon so that thi*v umv 
IV i i ■ : .‘■a* tlm» a? » not ?*umng at t h*-ir nudnd i -uid nut hut at a volun- 
tary iiiidr r d anduig among I h* to all, and irmtully to muidrrutd 
t. lot- dBroitragnnrjd that r» grm-i'al among thr proplr, owing to 
thr hrlirf that Vi uooa r^m n,h n thr r*»ur*»o of ( o nnatt drvrlup 
lurid rhotrd, « d h thr format nm of thr rvs d mg Ituudr d ag 5 *,** 
Thr*r id*MiH nmirrmn^ a i ii it om* pa i hamrnf whtrii in to dr 
tritip into a C »rr»ou iimt-hd ag, wh<*n rotd rail **d w ith ilniiitrrh*^ 
njirrrhra and of thr v» :U t -H t>0, diott hi* *l«o « lopunud from 

a part, nan udo a d at*- noun, I? o* h*-, non, who want * to rralim tin* 
hash* iilr a of t hr iv tohdnnt, and ! h» r* w d h thr undirat am of flu* 
(irl'fiutn*, whirl* sn t lr»*r rarhrr dal* hr frjo’tol on arrouid of it a 
fi'Voluttouarv ungm. V%*’i\ on** want* (hi man unit v, }mf 1 will 
nut ha'^r it will* thoi roil d if of mii, H hr had ** \ r huni* d, hUrrito day » 
though h* dor* !o»t want flu* rood did ion, hr s* w tiling to adapt 
*»i»r of d * mam rh'tnnit *, f Jr ron-*ul» r-* that it* origin ha* hr *01 
haltowrd b% thr v*‘itu ; that it ha* thrirhv hrrum*- h^dnnatr and 
** ramiot po?oot*U hr t *• run-d |-*o olu! mini f V ,** t Jr r%m t rt’ittftli'**" > 

lout drrlar*'* that it n md onlv prnn**iitdr» hut ttm-^omry* to ad 
mi t It*" rin a n* to a *hair m thr ^*orr»un^ of 4«rrtioifiv rinv.oiirv 
It* tl rotltdr t pour t • I thr f r alotl Ur * of t fjr priftrrs * 

dlir dormnnd nhtr%»- *pt»>t< d n 1 umol m a forrn*ir *1 ylr, "Thr 
*amr nrruf turn m hr* p**ht * find* a tunrr vigormn and Ilia 
iriarrhiaii «*vprr*>m*n tit thr Irffrr hr writr^ %iumlf unroiid % to it 
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friend against flu* eono-iw atiw pJ-’g 1 1 * l • »' ^ »**»•* t*« I tiin 1 

that the imhiiitoricnl* and d*--'.i*u»n -i ^^rrn^n ty 

of the German prim*** u r *»- <*ur j.*-. i-'s-ii. i r«- -a* omdup* m * 

pedestal on the top ot winch th* \ tm-m,*-; \* » a, l%tmi|irnf| 

powers), is to liecome th*- *|***»hd da? nog *o fin- eomrrmtive 
party. « . . For my part, I mum**! *»•*• *«* should shrink .«» 

fastidiously from the id* a **f popular i * p* * ^ Jif atom, whrther in 
the federation or in a custom* umou pam-ano-nt . - . . It #oit!d hi* 
possible to emit** a thoroughly c*»n»«-r\ at n»- national ft,%riithly, 
and yet earn thank* fur it from f to- hlieraL/' 

Ten year* aft*‘r these utterances Bismarck ojo ioal the tJrst 
German Reichstag* 


VII! 

William I. stood in front of th** altar; So* pickrd nj* ! hr crown 
from the Lord’s Tnhh', and with Ini »*»n hand, n-?. it. upon Ins 
head* This was a token that he tvc-iv.-d *h,- .■o/nh-m !?*mi 4***4, ami 
not from the people, Then then wa, * g; ■ *.4f ?*-s a »*f tin* troops, 
Among the brilliant train w a * a giant bgor*- w* *i mg a tibm uni • 
form* Familiars at the emu t would has*- »opp*or,, 1 if t »« be |h, 
marek, had it m»t tarn tint! thn tali man bad a brad w4I norm! 
With hair. But it w as Hi, marek aft*-* all, a > th^% i r all ,**d when 
they came near, and hr said with a laugh “In ?b«- emuHard nf 
the palace, I was thmightiisl em»ug?* !•■>» p jr » » , t d *- i%i% , mf, ii**t uuly 
with it military tmifortn, hot ab-m wifn a a ?g which puts firm- 
hard’s into the shade, Without if, I dmuld ha*,* lead a had time 
spending two hour** in the open tin- h*i-rh«‘*d«'d “ s^.-h wm the 
rig-out in which llmmrrk aftrmh-d th.- *-t ^-ung .»f thr king, 
whose crowning ns emperor h* was to a4u*-**- a d<‘c*d«- Safer, At 
the first coronal itili, t III’ king shuns In 3 % a s •*» a h |U'sf «ii hr tt|II 
ten years hence. I hi* time t hr e*- sm *u j « $ ha* W uliam w uhf* t»* 
avoid appearing rmetiwmry , II;-*- *pi* , *-n , s f«*-ha* u>uf m % rr v em- 
barrassing both to her husband and f .* limmar* k She inert % tirf 
enemy with more mility than f** r *« a?n jae i, ; . thr tmddlr nf one 
of the ceremonies *)«•* half, M * fr^nf ,d |« g.u * ?a!k about 
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German potiey, "the king* *ho wu.h hauling her by I Ht* hawk 

vainly emleawmritig for *0100 I mu* to make her break off the 

tumveroitum.** 

But t lie receipt. <4 f lie crown at Chalk* tmu4* 4i4 not t riuu|ui!lim* 
the king** heart, The enttfuitnii in hi* realm grew nteatlily worn*. 
At the etui of t he year, the progressive party gamr4 flu* victory 
in the elect ion*, Barliaunnt refused the new anhiicr* the king 
wanted, The following spring, m a piiiuduaent* t he liberal cabinet 
w m d**tm**e*l l ami cntr*ert alive* were appointed to assist Uootu 
(\*unt tlenufforflf, a clever and active man, fairly modern in hi* 
view 4 * though not *t rung enough to niter upon a new road* re- 
placed Si“li!i'iiiit / * who, how-eier* continued to rule in the lmck~‘ 
ground, *o that when Ut*itmrek was at length recalled freon St* 
Petersburg, the latter remarked that there would soon he three 
minister* for foreign affair'*, The folly of the elertor of ! te**e, 
who* when hr* suhjeet* refused to pay taxes, *»eiit military loek 
moth* to break opr n time money boxes* mmol to give the desired 
excuse for intervention, amt Bismarck mud to Bernisf orff ' ** If you 
want war with 1 1* **e* make me v our unde r secret ary i within four 
weeks you devil have a dome *! ic war of the first *|Uality lie was 
at realty * 4 strongly oppose*! to tfie catchword of f rater mil war 
fare,- 

So eager for actum juo tie }>« tmiue in thin spring of IMfl'J, that 
he t% ready to are**pf the post of minister without portfolio, lie 
is again humiliated ! # v the king’s ilm.sion that there is one post 
he must, iiol ti*4*h tint of monster for foreign affairs* which Bis- 
marck regard* as In** «|imalt v , tie cannot endure to he kept 
waiting in he was two v^o earlier, ami in the etui he presents ti« 
rlnef with aft nit moil um office or resignat ion, Wit hut three hour* 
tie appoint ril riioiy in Baris, Tbn» was the first, of t% series of 
tug* of war, in a tor!* Ilitimirrk threatened resignation in tinier to 
hirer the king** hand, 4 lie post in t # an% had just become vacant ; 
in bid the I. f Mi»4ou embassy, to a Ineh lb rnsturff wished to with 
draw » ttisinafek, regarded wdh 4! will, detested !>v the ijurrn, 

looker! Upon hy the king ?i* it sinister statesman* HeVefthele**, 
when presenting this ult unatom* took the n*k of firing tohi to 
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resign from tin* service, It w a* Ihuau^sd •» nu-nt tnat \ w mj, 
vised against m> ri*k> a mmiur, fin- t »?a :;an upon * limn HU- 
mnrek could count far *nppo;t »** Um»n t and U«mn waa 

indispeinuihie to the king. 

In St, Petersburg. liiunatvk had *'-«*%'» sVIt hm pm»tn»n to be 
temporary* ami fa* had only *|**nt half *4 )u« Uh«t pan at hi* 
post* To Paris he Went 10 if on a vent, any nee m-nt, the ends 
might become acute, and then !tm*» w*»uld o-nd !-.*r Into ; that was 
the private understanding U*to*-vn tin- two ft-trod*. Though 
formerly he had liked I^ro well mo&igh, jm» moUus^ there rmiStl 
please [dm. The nutw^v wan fmo'ifv , tS‘> I *■*■:’< h a provincial. 
Were ton fond of poking, amt y«-t had t ♦ e. ».o* n^nn ( Since, 
for the last two yea r ••* all tie* timugM* hr! * ! * m-d toward? the 
holding of power, he wa* h»u*d hi nn v * long and *Mmrtsifirs 
sank into a nihilism winch *■*•*- a! w-d tnat *»t f ■ ■■■*• mo-*t unhappy 
period of his youth. 

4 ‘ Since *11 v ilhie**, ! hui* h-t has go ee-nt ail v he w (rote 

tn a letter to hi* M**h*r W hen tran-iSh-? i .-4 t ? om M, JVtvrdinrg, 
44 I have no longer t ignor t*» *h •.*! » 4h hn-!v momi 

stances. Three year* ag*» I ought •>*;'! a* a ■> *■ h*-.. s; a f au-U useful 
minister of State; now I ?r**m to mv-ieif u.uhmg 1 j%- I * -*■ r than !i 
sick circus rider. , . . Without i •- gi * t ^*;.d » ih-.=st phans re I 
would go to Paris, or to l.ondon, **i 4av ho-r*-, just to ought 
please (iod and Hi* Majesty , it would h- ad 1 S- .v.uoe to in**, and 
would make no dttferenre to our p»» h.^- ai 1 !•• , , . ! dread mm 

Lsterifd office like one dan ring !•* f*u *• a * »h! hath, 1 would rather 
accept, any vacant j»o*t, or let urn tn 1 'ran-*. h o t , *u- •u*-n tie rite, 
where I was v« i v comfort abhu , , , \ ai n h<*g**i* ’* (imaarck 
has been rending Y arnhagen'i m»- iu><ir * 4< i* % am and mahctmi*, 

hut: who is not? Th* difFerencr? !»•* «*«■«• o pr- »'.!«• or. I % depend Upon 
the way in which htV ripen* one p»- onu’.i d^poai’ :»*n or another’* 

uSO that the fruit l** ; *'**tOr? ncaggo* v , fb‘Uf ;. ‘die * m tUe stilt* 
shine, or stiff* r* from »*•! * rather , h*-^*u.,* ■» t.iffer, o»rr!, or 
rotten;’ 

All the same, he dor* fmf ?utTvr l % u ! r-e- that hn wife, !iw 
children, ami thr other in«md»-f? *4 th- h-^u •j.hn.ud, at*‘ CMittmuallj 
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idling ; nnd « certain *nftne*H of mood is shown in HUtimrek tiy 
| flit* iih’ reusing cordiality with which he write* to l*mnernmn* 

e*j»erirt!!y l*» hi* -M-nter. When lie himself hud hern seriously ilh 
f hr hud recognised fhi' relativity of nil hi* jmlitien! feelings* and 

I | no I written to hi* wile in n Hamlet mood : ** There is nothing in 

| titi.-H world r\cr|it hy§i«emy and hocus j»oeu*n No unit ter w hether* 

| in the end, tnrr or a bullet. tears off the mask of tiepin soon or 

bite it niii^t he lorn off. When t) ml happens, there will tie Hit much 
likeness bet m en 14 IVtis.smu and iui And riun (if they are the same 

I * i/e, like Schr* eh nii,l Ueehherg) Unit it will lie hard to flint in- 
gttish between them. The foolish amt the wise, when there in 
1 nothing left of either hut their skeletons, will look very like one 

another. Snell 1411. outlook fieri a man from the burden of a 
| .* peri tie put r*«*t om.” 

f fence i**rw not, wl»«*u hr lets himself go { and he doe* so lit time* 
even toward** h 1 1 pious w ifr | , the %*- *! tgr ** of n religion whose 
forms serin t*» hon on' more paradoxical are analysed away by 
r retleet toin *»f the foregoing Lind, In truth* which smack of the 

diabolic, I te w rites home less often tiniii of y»»rr, met touch shorter 
letter,* though tlo-l lire alwatS a fleet iOlMlte . l|e goes to the heart 
| of things only when !**• n *h sc 1 dong lint tire thru he is ft port. 

When he h-i •» hern bludgeoned h> fate, lie consoles ItSIJnelt with 
thoughts of jo *n oh'iiee, H lioi ho* mphra is kill*’* I out hunting* 
he writes to hn Jiotrl ; ** In I Went V U’tlfS #*r in t 111 $T V fit most, 
w e shall both of us h*- b* mod the cures of t In s life; nmt In that 
time our t'hthlreit will hr where we hic* mm. Hint will tie astonished 
to find that tin It |*%es, whirl* had scented to them Old v just begun, 
| are already »m the down grade, ft w mdd m*t hr worth dressing 
find, tiiidf r vong if that Were fill, » * , The circle of those whtMU We 
loir- 1% continually g* *«w mg smaller, and nnu enlarges until we 
f. have griimlcloMieit. .\t our age, wr form no mw association* 

I': which t’otihl i’*jdaer- floor who nr*-* taken from us by death** 1 Kveti 

i here Wr see hull fatndv feeling gets thr hrttrr of frltgiuft, 

licit III I fie ordinal 1 1 mood* of life, whrlt both pathos mid Wellk* 
ness nr*" absent , \w the truth. 1 'W m *t tine, after tit tending 

ji: t lift funeral of a firmer* hr writes " When the church, hung with 



black, wan emptying itself* I a v * d l«eumd with tdrehaiMffL 
nat clown beside tin* coffin* winch ^^\ru4 *i’h a \A%ri p 4 U, 
and talked politic-**. . . . l he preacher, m hs** *>*- run*n, had taken 
hi» text from the hundred ami fiord IVafm (gr^, wind, gone J, 
and there we were* planmni? and plotting a* ti h.-i,- A 1 n 

Such contemplative ttinmK proper to tin-- **df anah^t, Here 

much rarer in bin Clifiduui dee ad*- than the* had t **• -• it in youth* 
Henceforward they become common one*- imov, f^r they 'uummm 
truth to stand in front of the mirror. 

In a similar frame of mind he n**w ri><Mtn through tire drerta of 
Paris. He hm not net up hmt .r proper!) tie- 1 *- , ho wtf*- n not with 
him, he has practical!) no mnienite*, and, hum! people of 

his class leave the town at muhummt' -r lb*-> nu^u:noi l»ecan*c he 
is not reaching hi* goal increase* until i* t-de* tm- f**rm of e»»u 
tempt for the gnuh He writ*** to H**on *" 1 raw h*H% <ev»*n« * of 
the enterprising spirit of that nmma: wwen dam »- •» **n the ire 
when the World g ma toil we!! with it.” I ! •* and I : ■} r^'i 1 'r ipoutleiit 
discuss the family rv*i.«tm which m-o h ad It unCafl p», upon** 
his departure* and may thus put off tw- vmu m^d the sprang,. 
Bismarck end** by saying M \t % I**- w a t «• ivc*.«mn>g without 
our host. Perhaps Hu Majesty will n«-v*-*- up hn mind to 

appoint me, for 1 really cannot >»«•«• why h*- d*» o* n.>«, em*r 

he has not done so during the hi»t m In \uguit, wh*-tt he 

urges Uoon to give him some definite lo'i*-*, to hr H *»idd hke to 
know where his writing tabic will h** to- -it » ;nt**r whether in 
London or in Paris or m th rlm U ***n timsoi r bar ad mud i 
cally : Tlir king will understand such ki^Uo-i, and t iy rrfiar 
they may have more effect than poll? O'ai e«»uso)c r at nun/ 1 

His incessant longing for hone-, and f**r a ft* <-d r«* *td»- **•»*«% make* 
him nervous, and Hiu reads *m Ins friends m th-rlm, ” M v tilings 
arc still in St# Petersburg, and will g»-t f fMfro m I her** , # , mV 

horses are in the country near t!«*rhn , no f*un ! % i* m P**me rama , 
I myself am on the road, . , , I deodd hi* nothing better than 
to stay in Park, but I must W n^uml that f am u *f taking the 
trouble to install myself mere ! % for a »rrki »*r month*; my 
household is too big for that,” f*hni hr g* *«• a «»n 44 1 utti fr fitly* 
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•*u*u to day* to t .tit* ottum without portfolio* hut I sot* no soritms 
prosprrf of it.'* Aft* r la* uoml nutmu r, hr Iohvoh n lino of rotront 
opoiu to Ids hrotln r to tin* otlVot that if hr worn to soonro 

ndnistrnnl oiltor it would no! ho for Ion# ; thou ho would go for 
it timr to t ho oount r> , in m*h*r to phud nursorios, M M v fWrd tdrii 
i.% to grow <uU for thr hark* in *nndv amts, Kvrtt on tin* wt»r*t 
and wont grau lh wuut, s* tin* Hutrh mak«* at Fust twonty to 
thirty rtoruiH tho nr ro in tins wiiy.” Anotlur turn* hi* writ*** to Ids 
hrothrr Iikr n lo ut* mud nftrr a night out : “ Srpamtitm from wjfo 
iitui rfuldivn nttd a utrtVd of ftprirot* I had yostmhiy ttmki* urn 
frrl rtf h* i and I lmu* n longing for homo fixrd jilitoi* 

wfirrv 1 non hi look f*u w a i d to mdmg my day* in p«*m*t\** 

| Thr oid) good tlun^ hr jj»}h out of t ho *♦»* two months in I him 

$.% it roin *■ r oitiofi hi Font Aun-bh-AU* An%$ as fivo Ytuiiw ago, but 
fuor*’ urgently flout 1 h foi*** t fit* rinju ror play s fin* part of His 
; iimtvLA trmpf* r. If would almost *»*rjit as if \ apnltam hud nu 

1 inkling that this ltmti, who srrmrd hkrlv to risr to powrr rt‘r tong* 

| tuts thr runny th'stini'd to destroy him* Hint as if tin* rutprror 

lit# j it** | in somr WAV to AVrrt thr *llsit.strf. Will'll till’ two Jffrft WrtV 
out. u silking togrlfu-r* thr FtA-m*hmait said tin** hull v to tho 
Prussian : ’* IA-moi unn «ju«* h* r*#$ «mut di*po**r «\ rumdtttv tun* 
tdlniiH'r av « a* to* a •' ** 

%■ “ 'Tin- king has t hr mint jf j n lull V fwlitig* towards A our M#ij 

r s t y ’ t p* r •»» *u, and thr prp j«tdit*»'* in gnildit* opinion ah t*om r run 
Fr inter liavr w * II vattishul. lint alii atoms ur»* only f**rt dr 

| w}ir|$ iui riini'it nin**' * Air favour a}*!**, w Inn thr allmm «*s nr** imtia 

| *»rv liinl nsrful, Tlnur must I#* A mutt Vi 4 for an fill hint a* ; there 

must hr A pljl posr ** 

•‘That ts not tfodr trnr, M ntvu tin* rttijtrror, ** Hoiiir jum-rrs nr** 
;■ titorr f rirmll v towards oin* A*iMtlnr» And othrrs an* Irss frjrtitjSv, 

| til v i**ttr of thr utrrr r t mnt v of thr futurr, it is nrrrss a I V to gnitlr 

| roidhti nrr in a joirtirular I mu fi**t talking in rinv fid 

Vr|it MIAMI* fasl» nm atiott! all wHinur**, It sr« ins to Itlr 1 1 $ ft f thrrr is 

All idrilt it V of I III** rrst s t«tW'rr|i thuirsia A|ltf Fl'Afirr* At *4 tftlit this 

\ ran j#r*ividr thr rlnornts for an intiumtr find lAsting rut* ntr* 

illdrst |»r**jitdiiA* should unposr lutidl aiiia^s, It wmih! Ia* n grrat 


■ 
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mistake to attempt to cr rat** event*; the* .-huh- «*f them^dves, 
without our bring able to foresee their fr^nJ and th*ur strength. 
That is why we must, in u<luuuv t ruv ,d the mean* wh rr *-hy 

we shall he enabled to meet them when t!w* cmm- and t,» fiim |j lr||| 
to aeeount/' He develop* flu* idea of a di]*h>m.i$u' alliance, film 
suddenly stand* still am! *a> * : "You can*! nli.it mim/mg 

offers Austria has made m«* these hi*! f,*w dams . , , \ \ rnm 
seems to In* in a panic. \Mtenuch Isa* sptiken i t , ». r M f j,f rt| p 
potent iary powers, } towers nh»«*e extent he %eare*dv d nv * | tl 
mention. He says that lie i* empowered Im treat with me akitft 
all questions without iv**-ne, that he ha* etrh a* nn nn 

e reign has ever Indore gileti hi* .-new Thrt »!«■*'• hi r -at o»ti \ %m 
embarrassed me. t don’t know what ?»* \n v,*,- 1 1 ;f M j U)|| 

his desire to arrange matter* with me a! am «■»**? and without 
reserves But for my part, to *av nothing >4 the r^nflu-tmg m 
te rests of the two countri* *, I haw ao almost oap*a *t iff i.nn dread 
of becoming involved in Au »f na* i d« ** run ” 

The first tiling that a* tom she ■* sn m this nation i* 

tin 4 emperor** uneeremoiumi*o« * I, wlueh n a depay from fill 

usual custom, ninl winch m fhi* imtam-.- :•> de.w ai f,» t|, r % ,. rv 
statesman who is nlrradv noted for ha* e.mmog avomiptmn **f 
frankness. If. might h- thought that Vtp..h-.>» spoke a* he did 
iroiu caprice and lev it % , till! t la* man*? rha * acter and ps'c vital* 
htKtorV seem til preclude this hvpotfw , u , b*< knew f hat diploma' 
fists are prone to gmdp, **» h«* no* hUh mv.-nt the «t« v rv 
of Mettermeh s tiffV r * out of whole riot h , and ha* e*»jie«rpt tun of the 
nature of an entente was more accurate and oou-e modern than 
BiMtuatek h. H hat Bismarck *au! was n»>* h:i real u<a>. ft Wat a 
mere pretext. Vothing can }**• more k aide than In* rlm*t.r 

refusal, which in his own report he romp are* J.»nrph‘* refusal 
of the advances of l*otiphar% wife - ffr had the mo,* improper 
proposals for an alliance mi the t t p ui hi* , if f had gone 

to meet him half way lie would hav, far more ph U nH ” 

l\lmt would Bismarck have risked hs atn-mptmg to get any 
more Information out of the nnfirn.r* |*,i»e.,de, d;d m>/ hinder 
hmg for he was not a legitimist ; and if h* had bought h»mr with 
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him a fiii.Hil r prujniHat front jttmrrful Fnuins thr king might 

in 111* 1 tilt I fitter lirrii willing t*i amt Irr^, |lrsi«!r?n \vr know 

that in in* iHirr to Ih riiHlurtT In* mujilifinl his nttmint rrjmrt of 
fir umw tiny by living thut thr rmjtrror \% u* ** a strung *uji 
{wirier of tti*‘ i*hm*i for Ctrrmnn unity* that U to nay hr h in 
faquir of a Ir^rr omt* 4 Ch rmanv* without Austria. .ht*t its tivr 
yriiw i4g«u mlini In* 4% a* t Hiking mat t**r* m rf with ttus he wantrtl 
Fru^m to hrtotftr n wii j*m%rr, at Irnst of tin* *rrtm4 muguit title* 
uni I *i4 hi that 4m urn 4 imn* tin* tnaa*t»snry port* for this, Hi* mm 
aitleml tin* Itoviiig it j i of *1 mil* flay , * * an uhstirtlity.** Hut 
{tiswmftk *anl not long to In** rhirf about tin* Htunvrr he luut given 
the emperor in tin* mat tm* *»f tin* Austrian propnsrtl*. Hr whs 
roiitriit with thr general toiuhthon that it w until In* *ue*}iettteni 
to niter into mi ullmmv with Fr utter upon speritir tvniH* hut i*h«n 
ufltlmraMr ft# Jieroittr An 4 naN an >ot*i a tr again 4 Fra nee, for 
Austria woohl timer “ vohintai aly ogive to an improvement of 
our jioHitiMti hi t h-rimm v , hot wool*! hr willing enough to Murritier 
\ met hi ami thr I rff hank of thr Ulnnr ** ; uinl» speaking genenillv* 
it mi hi h*-* willing to rnfrr into any eomhtuutnm whirl* might help 
to make h*-r ptv poinleiotnf n\ * r Fnerna in t irrmany ,** 

|)i»onirrk A *>4**0 r towanh In* rhirf i* noteworthy, for hr hint 
hrrft ijiiirk to rrrognu»r thr }*rnfuttti»l lo^toriral Mgiiifinioer of 
t lii w rosi% **r ’oil oni m thr park at Fontainebleau* It n jiJaui that hr 
w a n ron*>i»ir i ahl v *ooi r frank t*»w nr*l<* thr nngria.tr than hr w 
lowanl* thr nnm^trr for ntua** *tio«*« hr inn waiting, Hr hopetl 
that, err long it* nt4««rlf wtmhl }** many iti t, Minion, w loir hr him 
jo*|f wotthl t*r smm4*'r it i thr W'iShebn4 tm *»*-, amt therefore rim f 
til thr man wlm«* mhonlmatr hr now *»*&«, Why, thru, 4ioul4 hr 
trlt llrrofttoijT tin- w ho Jr truth tiltont the* ahno4 uu« %nni|»S«**! run 
Vrr nation ? I 1 n hkr | \ rnough that ftionwrrk t oun alni thr jnil** 
jiort of tl*r talk tarn ft ofu I hr kittg ; amt although l»r hon%rlf mint 
imtluug hut griir i aSif j»*i to thr rtifjfrfof, iir urn v lir utirr I )oi t hr 
got toiilr flirt hr? rolifr 1 »^ioll^ olit of Na|»oiron, Four yrilf* htti-r, 
fliiring t to* Austrian wat, w In u lir $« again in toitrli with N ago 
Iron, hr Will Jir I" lo| | r?l frl*nil*t t||r rMI|ir r«*l' of ttir^r Ulftt Irf^. 

rinring tln n > tour m Fam, fli»timrrk in« t *rhirr* f thr Inolrr of 
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the opposition. He nU* nmd%- a t*up !.* At u-r a dinner at 

the Russian embassy* hr i* *aid tn haw* u'anmd Israeli mul 
some of the other leaders by hi* h'4n*n«' : n though no doubt 
the traditional report of what happened nuo? he regarded a< 
apoehryphah He wan asked what hr woaid d<* if h«* rmnv mtu 
power* *‘Mv fird ear** would I* to rnM‘^'un «- Ho- a m\% . A ** %imt% 
as it was strong enough* I demld f air to** !** ,jl np§H*rf unit v of 
settling aeeounts with Austria, doomUmg fw* Hermann’ I : Vdrm- 
tion t , * * ami establishing a muted t irn,..uo under l*rnwiiiA 
leadership." Arcustomed to hlutT, Hem'-e'ia wa-* convinced that 
people always believe a hint? when it »» fahn-, nr*, I believe it 

when it appears to lie a hlutT and n no- ant , Phi* 1 11111% 

however, he err d, for on** of hr* audit »*j-% was h:** >»wn e*pial m 
intelligence, Disrileli, repeating JhorrUvkS add- 4 wath a 

flash of genitVH ;** Take rare *d that man, he :u» au-i what h.e e,n-r"’ 

Tin* Herman problem turned «*n ?h*- Id u-; van aim*. I Aery 
party there Were three Ilf them wwn^-d to* Id u ■; nan ariuv on 
its side. Hie liberals wanted Herman* und*-i I'mn, *S leadership; 
the conservatives who were Herman* tit *1 and fumimU did nut 
want to he rtded hv Pru^.da; the coiner* a? i w •) »hn «% *■ t , 1‘mnniH 
first and forcmnd did no! wan! to become ieaueo, The eh-aisigr 
went right through people and mem? * , the »))*• Mf!huahh»ii!, 

ami the royal family. There wme of fcvlmg, jud ih, r re 

had been during the revolution. 

The king was the only per nut who heard two % • n*-*' ■» speaking 
to him. I* or thirty years he had been among a? urn* ree*r gam nation 
of the army ; here was $u* unepo* in? fin?, and *im w a * a ^object 
iri which he was at home. Since tm \\ * r M f j ,4,*. , ** ,,, S1| ih,- rr } M|I | 
been no change in the o»mti!ut em **f f he tr. ^ , ie« co*dihciitmu 
m the age at w hieh men Were caked up t * * "set- * ? * #> , although the 
population of the country had donh^d ttdh.uu, ».»« that hr had 
at last risen to power, flow that Jo* vatedl*? sng hr**? her had piool 
away% wished for a m*w army law according ? > which a larger 
number of recruits would »mr fur a t-rm of three n-m, *m the 
other hand, the hnndwchr, which romj*»?«-d of mat su'd men, wan 
to be reduced ill si/e* I Inis the total iiuh?ar$i f**rce would mu mu 
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fh<' *!um\ hut the number of men iictunUy with flu* colour?* would 
hr rutted from -MMMHtO to 700,000, and tin* finny would consist 
of much yoiiiigrr mm, This sparing of tin* older mui moulded like 
H popular measure; and perhaps tin* king, soldier though lie was, 
find nothing more in itiind nt first, 

lint. In* whs onui to find flint, polit irally speaking, there were 
other wiiy.s in which Iii-h scheme could he interpreted; t but it could 
be nil ached from either of two sides, 'The liberal* rightly looked 
ttj>oft tip* luiudwelir a* the hist stronghold of the people, the one 
which they had eontmued to occupy since the year IBUh It was 
thru* fill tier s, the people ** in the literal sense of tin* word, who 
had won the War of ! uherat ion not the nobles, whose attitude 
had been undecided, and not the kmg, w ho whs hostile to tile 
people. New , it s» * m«*d that the people's army, which Scliar n 
burst ha* l created m th.es*-* da Vs, whs to degenerate into a king's 
arui v, Moieev er , like W i II* am, the liberals wanted to strengthen 
the army ; they wanted a united t i* i many * and that was why they 
were in favour of h two years* !*rm of service, What they were 
averse to was that tie* udlueue *- of III* nobles over tin* army 
sli**n)d be inerrask'd TSo v o|» }ected to the proposed enlargement 
iif the ttifirrfV es*rp.i and “f the military collides; unit t hey did 
nut wish to se«* the ofth * 1 4 of middle class origin transferred to 
the tmtidw «’hr, i-'.vn vthuig else had dipjwd back into t he power 
of the tuibihtv, for * he diplomats, the lord lieutenants, and the 
biindrats were all noble*. Hut. if the army could la* kept hi n 
people** Jtritiy, some t Snug Would still be left of the spirit of 
1N*H, 

It. was iiooti who brought the conflict to n bend. Far more 
royalist tfi.an I Jo king, be the In ted in the rltainber that, at ini' 
portnnt moment a, the n*mn most not lie dependent upon cluing 
mg majorities and partisan speeches, Thu* be openly repressed 
him self opposed to the constitution, and, as he had wished, made 
the left turn nt ba v I'nta! the establishment of the const it ut ion* 
the king 1 1 ad decided the iininmcal strength of the army at the 
diet, ulr* *if lip own »dl Whs Prussia now to Sir a constitutional 
Htat.1% «*r a tmh* as v Nt»ir as of old ' No soldiers w d limit pav 
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Happy Wt i ks 

Refuse to vote money for flu* three years* term *»f If uni 

do that, the chamber shall In* di^olvcd* tlm* did t h*- cunihet 

During those works of emU in Berlin, Bismarck went fur & 
swim every morning and every afternoon it* the water* «f the 
Atlantic, where the waves strike mo*! tnighfdt mi the mot 4 of 
France. He was at Biarritz* close to the Spans*!* frontier, fur 
from railways, couriers and tie rum n newspaper*. HnjMying lm 
daily bathes, lie stayed there for weeks instead of for three days 
as he had at first intended. He lay about mu f he sand duties 
* € smoking, watching the sen, doing target practice, , . , I have 
quite forgotten polities and read im newspaper*,” Important 
letters from Bermdorff and Ho»m follow rd tom to the foothill* of 
the Pyrenees; Bismarck lolled at ruse m the sand, and cvchiimed: 
4< If only there is no direct summon, to If* run 5 I mn uotiimg hut 
sea salt and sunshine. , • , l staved over half an hour in the 
water, and feel there m if I could f!v, e\c«*pt that I have no wings. 
After dinner we went for a ri«l** along the sands The mouti was 
shining, and the fide hitdehlied, Then 1 went on farther By my self. 
You see that my old vigour has returned.” 

ft is ten years and more mhcc Ili^marek has Bren m$ happy 
as during the*** weeks; and }« cause hr n hap}**, !**• i* in love 
honourably, of course, as Becomes a man of sf net principles, A 
man who knows women, in daily letters to* raves ft* Bn wife about 
the other woman, anti, comparing her to that dr ad if r mud of 
theirs, he throws fresh light on his own youthful affect ton : *• (hit 
of sight of every one, lying between two m» U on winch heather 
is blooming, I look at the sen, which is gr mi and w lute m foam 
and sunshine. Beside me is the most charming of women, whom 
you will he very fond of when you get to know her; she reminds 
me a little of Marie Thaddm, , . , But ha* D Vef V ofigllUll per 
Honality — gay, clever, womb!**, jiretf v, and vming.” Prince** 
Orloff, nee I ruhetzkoi, whom he meets at the seaside resort, die 
and her husband, form tin* worldly foreground which fBumirck, 
as years advance, comes to prefer to ravage forests and Beetling 
cliffs: 4 I am ridicuhnialy well, and am as happy us I can Ik* wdteu 



away from y *m.** Hi* to Hd early* rises ourl v mu! briskly. 

e. Tim charming Russian htdv { *!uy s thr phum to him <it night, hh 
he .s its In thr n|H ii window looking over thr sen ; plays his hrtovrd 
Ilrrtht.n i-tu nho i Impht, ami Srhulwrl *s H*int<'rrt'ht\ “ Sim is a 
woman to whom y*u will hr drvohd whin you know In r," They 

i visit, a lighthouse, and flint that thr Wife of thr keeper is e\peot iflg 

to he confined, A ronuintu* fancy sri/es thr lovers, They util hand 
clown thr ir intertwined ntTeHion* h* thr unborn bring* Hint thry 
offer thiinsrbrs as gmljuirmt s, In actual fmd* when tlir tmv is 
burn* hr is christened i Ithnu tedlntr* their joint names, Pur thr 
ftnnrr* Itismarek forgot his Wedding dav ; thr Huvdmt woman 
niHtfr it i'om|ursf **f tins man of mm h experience, who w as nlw ays 
Miscrphble t o the charm of foreign women, Nrvrr again tv as hr 
thus st ir is-*}. 

For now* m tip” hand some huiv's train* hr travels tnu arils his 

f 

I greatest J»SViit»|l : 

After in aii % postal ami telegraphic v irn utiiih *, a u a ruing 
reaches Join at At igt joh, A f length, u h« it h* k is hark in I ‘arts, 
rotors thr ilrfbnfr mmSiium f * * I which Uooti hail prepared him h V 
b 1 1* r a fortnight rsih*’*'. I hr im ssagr runs , ** I K peche/ tons, 
IVricuhnn m imu a T Tlio * *um s to hand on Srptriuh* r t H, iMtUi. 

’ Tftr telegram is da? * « I Srpfrmhe r 17th. Fa 1 1 v itt thr morning of 

Srptrlfltirf 1 1*1 h, hr IS III thr t * 4tti Oil hi* WaV til |l* | ! J f J | { 1 * UIOOI f 
is lii*- that of fiffrrti V * a* s lufotv, aft * r long waiting, his 

peasants hoi r oh h ii h* I! for bather to thr gate of Sr holihuU sej|, 

.shouting* ** The !»’»" has hr gun to break tip, Tome t|tttcUy » H*ir 
Ihiron f M 

In I he 1 iitt* r J | * r t S *• , thr progressives had 1 'efnsed to pns tin* 
Hrmv hill, Mim-u thr u-tm of service w* * e to hr hunted tu two 
tear*, Itooin his hands forced I* v his u * aker colleague **, rejoined 
that h»* uoiihj flank thr m>it tr r nor, for hr was in these dam* 
prepared to mat r * i»firr vn‘*m . f$* t ns! **i tT foot i engued Iwcuttse 

I hr w*mh! not (*»•** thr nrrd of ruling mus»tot slut conallv without 

pftrliatiirlil , m th*“ etrfit of t hr rr fusal t o b m W to t hr Wish of 
parliament about tl»«* two oars’ term of sen ir** tint now thr king 

I .itood firm, supt ** »i fed f#v Thereupon* « h* ii *s> ry thing 

% 

l 

1 
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was at stake, Room on his 0%%n onitaftvr, vrnf fur ff|r ^.ufemtaft 
who was to provide these three general* with thmr troops, 

When the call to arms reached Hiunarch m I‘j*rh, tin* king, at 
Ncuhabelsberg, was in a state of great excitement , since for tin* 
second time he was at the parting of flu* wav* M«** n law aiut 
conviction. As he was not a politician hot a mTh-man, In* again 
wished to evade the issue, and withdraw. Th«* mnO f **rt ihle m«, 
merits of his life surged up in Ins memory ■ hr* flight to Mmnel in 
childhood; fits flight as n grown man to fie* Pfum nun* h and In 
London; Olmtitz; the da v 1* fore tlu* Truman War, Ml hud turn 
in vain. On September IHfh, he sent for hi* ***n t and laid before 
Frederick his act of abdication *tdl un ugm T The o.mn prince* 
much too weak a man, and far too mrrir from a* ? mn, to sri/e 
the crown ids father offered him, refused om •*» iv*d the i|*»eu- 
merit* declaring that he could not }wgm bn r* ign by ivln-ating 
before the chandler. Abdication, he said, would onlv intensify the 
conflict; the politicians of the right would pU v of? the father 
against the more liberal son. The nans** of Hi mot * * h cropprd up, 

4 ‘ He is a partisan of France/* um Fr*-d**n». k 

u All the more reason why I do not want, bun a*» mumto'/ says 
William. 

When limm again urges the appointment of fhunarrk, ami 
Bernstorff hacks up the general, old William, »tmoi into a corner, 

exclaims ; 

u He won’t accept it now ? He m not her*** \Y* * u/t talk matter 5 * 
over with him ! *' This was tin* king’s List eff*ot to avoid tin* in 
evitable. On the !20t In early in the morning, Jfnmarrk turned up. 
An acquaintance describe# him as arming “ bom, well, and »uti 
burned; like a man who had fieett riding a camel across th%* desert/* 
Bismarck finds everything in confusion They all have «»»mrthitig 
to say to him* and each of them him different adtic**, The 

ministers still think that an alajiration is imminent, and dissuade 
the king from the step. The crown prince tries t * * escape frotn tlie 
chaos, travels to a neighbouring spit, nr ml* for liisin*irrk on the 
21st, hut finds him extremely reserved, for the men has m»t yet 
talked matters over with the king. The king b-m of Hus vi»it 
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to Fn lit-ru k, iiiut ttimi, «tit I !»it »aim a *iu>, Houu hits mulit'Ufi', the 
king* * r f y tnurh of humour, nay 4 ; 

”Th rrr i* nothing in hr dour with HUfmm*k, lit* hm alrnuiy 
tn'rii to *rr mi' «*t» M * Iii Hi* word*, rrrordrd by HRiimrrk him 
#rlf, Willitttuh* wl Hth* jo rmnuht v h r\ju*i H*r*k Thr king would 
tilifiimlr ihatt yirld Iii Hu* vimtuiirr, for hr U a juddtrr* If 
I ti* *«« rrfii*r* l*» iirrrjif llir tlinuir* so tiiurh tfir hrffrr* for* nflrr 
all, Wilham would rnfhrr rontmur to hold flu* giuwvr hr ht*x waih-ti 
for -ho long, Hot ttltrn hr finds that, thr man hr ytmtrrtbty will 
ing to mummoi wriii* to }»«*%«* ttrrff riwjurtlmg with hi* mill,, thr 
king T full of .*o*|ormn h»u though thr man \w Iliimmrrk, 
Thrrr limit, t** * roii*|*ir nr % , Roof? had Mummmrd Itinmnrrk mi 

hU**wn nut u%t i%r, Itmm it in it too f 1 'nfurtimutrly, huwrvrf, thr 
man it hrtv now ; William rauiiot r*Tosr to **t hr* own riivov ; im 
u nr lrtting nutllrr* drift on ani hmgrr. Itr *udrs, tmnr of thr 
otltrr* air an \ good, and what W dtmm want* tnorr than tiny thing 
rUr in th«* world $• thr tirw arm y . 

Writ, h t him rouu% gt%r him a trial. WV imnt tiw what wru§«m*t 
wr h< 4 %*\ 

On thr- «*nd» at #iti mrly hour, ilmnarrh nitrrn thr king** 
study at Ilsit^-I-dw’r'g, Th«- king, who t* lr»* utrlinoi towards nh 
dit'Hhou than hr n«i th *■«**• day* ago, nrvrrthrjr** tr!U Hfutoiivk 
about tins intruded whdn atom, amt show * him thr donmirfft w hirh 
hr has show u a!»u to liuo-n as w* H a* to hroknrk, Although hr is 
fully nut $ slird that hr is king In 011*1**1 grarr, and rrgard* as 
joirml thr mow i* )ir took from tin* Tord** Tahir, m tin* rmtlum 
uf tfir stfogglr hr «« thr urtny oiflrrr otirr mom, m y mg again and 
Ilgam ; 

”Thrn t shall rr sign/® 

1 ■ I will not rr»g»i uiilrrt I ran do m* in »*n h i* way n* I mm 
n lit wr f* t« ItK’for** liod, my rooarimrr, and my »utijrrt*, . . * 1 
rmiiitif find tin! msiM»tr*» who «n* frmly to ram on mv go%**rn 
ttirfit# find I ha%r thrrrfotr »|»* id**d to alabratr T Hionwrrk wits 
t*%|irr t mg this d*o U»att«m, and thr king kt*rw that hr w#i% »*\ 
jwrliiig it, for #il the had lw-**n mad» awarr **f his m 

trfltuif}, tfir rn%**y |r Jtiliivil , 
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“l Shall Not Abdicate 


“As Your Majesty know*, I have ready u, * 

since May.” 

Following his usual tactics, Bismarck u throwing the reqion- 
Ability on the other, who should, he implies, have sun, tunned J HIH 
sooner. Hewn, continues Bismarck, mu.t rrmam in «,$«*, ,t„d 
others must be found. 

“Would you yourself he prepared to insist upon the reorgan- 
isation of the army in spite of the adverse mayorit v ? *’ 

“ Yes.” 


“'I’hen it is my duty, with your aid, to attempt the earning 
on of the struggle, and I shall not abdicate.*’ 

The whole form of the conversation shows us that the king, 
before the door had o|iened, had made up hi* mind to continue hi* 
reign with the aid of this undismayed statesman, ■»,, that he could 
retain his position with honour. Hi* question, suggest the answer* 
he wants, and yet they are an appeal to conscience. U,. j, t m 
simple and straightforward to make a theatrical gesture, to tear 
up the act of abdication, to shake the new man by the hand, am! 
to begin a new era. He is like Bismarck, who for the second time 
m his life makes a great decision in a .ingle word. The king in 

«!.!?. fllt " f ‘ ,r 11 Wa| k * i,,ri ** *l‘»r.tion. bun further. Now 

VVillmm shows Hi.marck a holograph memorial, eight closely 
written folio page., dealing with ail the question, «t „,„ l% f rm 
the concessions to the liberal. t„ the reform of « irch- administra- 
twn. bus ha* the king arum! himself to meet hi, formidable 
servant. I he programme is to protect Wdhamagam.t Hi.marck** 
a ven urous allies, Bismarck, as he glance, through tin* docu- 
ment, infers that it ha* been inspired by the queen, 

i hereupon he changes his tone, The „• „( the presence of 

m m n tminjr, ami llir far I in# «»f »m$ntjr n m-n lnn$ hy fin* 

Zul'llT r'T " M " 1 * hi* whilom .elf confidence, 

and with ,,s first word m this dangerous alliance he stabilises at 

i and the same time hi* own jmliey and hi. right,. H„ Muse* 

to^lmcuss the detail, of the programme. 

libera \TTH T “ *** U tml *»**'"' mmservative and 
rHl ’ bul wheUwr Ute **""* i,» Hr.,..,* dial! monar* ht ^ „ r 
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parliamentary , If m-eels musty jmiTiunentarhutism aluiuhl Ik* 
witfistomi by n permit uf dictatorship, In this res | met, it pro 
gramme would mily tie mir hamO. In such a situation, 1 shall 
express in v opinions In vim frankly* even if Your Majesty com 
mmnU me tit do things winch I do nut emtsider wise; hut if you 
remain uf yu nr own opinion, I wilt rut her perish with the king 
than trmc \ uur Majesty in tin* lurch in the struggle with purlin 

iiiiiit »** 

A lirw tolar 1 Bismarck luu dehtieratrly chosen it, because ivt 

I lii s hour he want « f*» win William'* confidence, Yet nt the smne 


time lie Inn gi* eti a nm uf obedience, precisely because he feels 
capable uf disobedience met autocracy. At the same time we muV 
l»r sure Unit, with Mcphistnpheles, tie is thinking tu himself ; ** 1 
will drag turn through the p** r pie 0 tie* of life!** 

Ur fms H»-rr |-tf. 4 I )*e summon* h * 4 liegeman mul officer* hut also 
m ill phonal i*t , A smnut e Inter he show s hr* realist ie foresight 
when the king make** n motion tu t hrow the now Worthless pro 
gramme into a *1* % ihteh, Thereupon the monarch** companion 
check h huu» haling nn rVr tu dangemn* p*»s nhiht ns, 'This is I tie 
first, mh tee that Bismarck ns minister gives hi 4 king. Often, in 
future, he will warn WiUuiin against <h * ditch**, 

On Ins way ha* k from Uab« The rg, Bismarck meets Schln/er. 
Tu this UidU» win* has Won his confidence |»v sue It devious routes, 
lie says { w* Schh»/«-r report * f , M hi a verv strange tune**: 

’* I think I hate }«r* it taken tuts* custody/ 1 









I 

*»f|riv ill ll ir launl tag, whik 1 urn writing tu ytm* 1 luivr it* 
ti^tiii * • * tf* tiftm/ingty fnuh *fi .^jirrcluvi ilrHvrrrtl I* y niim/ing! v 
cltthii 4 i jin®! r\ritr*l jmtitkuijH, Hint this givr* mi* h frw mmuruN 
«f iiivutimtiM % IriHiuv* , , * \\ Inm ( whh nn rut ay ult hough uvt 
*» ilk in!, I tiH*t thr f **»■" 1 1 it I lull, t w 11 11 giHitU’imm i lint hh tn i ni h 1 1* t* 
Iifir Ih h slrtir, . , . Tin' mm In rv tliffrr «,* to tin* motive whkh 
bring tlu-m tugrilo-r i Hint U w!oif fin* l in nhimL . t „ 

Tliry .’lUugMrt' uiir run iinmjv, t!mt 1 >* tin* nm mhjm*V tint 

rmiir uf hIT ; un i»f thin n*rl. , . * Thru* rhatt rtv i*h numut tvnllv 
ruk Pinum* ; 1 imnf ftn in ; ll» v lm\i* tin* httk w it* and too 

much cum furl ; On * nr** nht}«ii{ imd hi t og int, , , * Hint vrt 
i 4tt}fiti | 414 if * g'r Jir rut I in Hut thr right, trrill. Tti^ V Hfr 

fiurly ckt fi* Hi h h «t v , hiiv»- h Hintt ir mig of Ifntwirtfgr , im* f % |iu*hI 

jirmlnrti uf <h-r m-.ui umu-mlv nluonf um ; t In* v Imm hh lilt!** 
IllmUl | ill'll I ir 1 14 1 ttr l It* H III i Mir iuknt 1 1 11 V lUtV, Ir*** \ > fur 

m J**»l itirn tur nmrn»m| ttirV nrv t till* M itl<ht ttlUilliy t 

rhthltf n , in ut|*«*r uuiMrr* tin* v hr rum** rhthlrm a* otuu a * th**v 
Hirrt. tngrthrf in r'»H|itiri*, M 

Tim* i turn tfrumtrrl writ** to \loth y, tin* frinul uf hi ^ youth i 
Hint mirli nr** hn ■>mf imm? *» itunng tlir first mtuiliin uf Inn rrign, 
Ifr «kn|itnrn thro* inns a** it gruufi, tlirir utruhigtir * \% Infill In* i*» 
lighting, tlmugh In- ivrugniim omv*rr*r»ll? that imliv ohm! Inukr* 
ftltiufig tlu'iu hi r mm «f rnlhirr, A* f rg*tr*h> {'hirof «r*tn hILii in, In 
frrh himself to hr Without toll Utfir ?»t||*rri*tr, At tin* 

^ttm* t inn* In- ^ntfrr-i from hti% mg t«* fitrugglr um m^rngh HgH 4 n*-»t 
liim *iit i % <* frr f urg uf huimnr ; In* tm# tu hnni m*t In hit hurl 
uf tilth I lit h* i f M hr ruulil uttiirl liin UppMlirtlf *» U|*t JlH , thr»*wing 
llli III ^ f*»rm I ilit u thr lint t h” ' fighting, whrll It tlr Jil$t V , f rum thr 
tritlllin* ; Hint W In* n m i«t , 111 if jmrt m it ml Irltr i ,? i, ifrfirr 
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We May Give Him a Tear 

forward he has to conceal his thoughts and plans from the elected 
of the people, for otherwise they would come to the knowledge of 
the nations, and new plans would be needed. With lii* s rise to 
power, his loneliness begins. 

He has no reason to be surprised when a Bcrlinesc newspaper 
greets his elevation as follows: “He began his career as a. country 
gentleman of moderate political information, one of those whose 
views and acquirements do not exceed what is common to all edu- 
cated persons. The climax of his parliamentary fame was reached 
in 1849 and 1850. In his speeches, he showed himself rough and 
ruthless, nonchalant to the pitch of frivolity, and sometimes witty 
to that of grossness. When, however, has he ever uttered a po- 
litical idea?” It was true that he had been little in the public eye; 
and only a few initiates knew all that he had done during the I mi 
decade on behalf of peace. Though his activities were not of i* 
priestly character, they were esoteric. “Even a man of greater 
power,” wrote Gustav Freytag in the “ Grenzboten”, CK would hr 
shipwrecked against the firmness of the chambers. We may give 
Herr von Bismarck a year.” Poeta propheta! He held power for 
twenty-eight years. 

One who at this date watched his work from close at hiiud ques 
tioned his sanity: “Bismarck suffers from a severe nervous dU 
order,” whites one of his underlings after a few" weeks, 4C and it 
seems to me at times that he is not wholly responsible for hi* 
actions. For example, when he issues instructions for the press, 
his thoughts sometimes gallop in such a way that it in hardly 
possible to follow them. The diplomatists of Berlin are for the 
most part inclined to believe that . . . he will not live long, fur 
he never spares himself.” 

Nevertheless, after his scientific manner, he was beginning 
gently and slowly, being determined to take action only aafter ex* 
tensive analyses and experiments, and to proceed carefully. A 
little while before, he had written to Roon saying that if he came 
to power people would exclaim: “Now there will be the devil hi 
pay!” He was resolved to disappoint his enemies’ expeotatimw 
of violent and foolish behaviour. Immediately on accepting office. 
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Management of Opponents 

he withdrew the budget, for the year 1868, thus offering a truce 
to the chambers ; entered into negotiations with the old liberals 
with the offer of seats iti the cabinet; and astonished them even 
more by the manner than by the matter of his proposals. What 
was Twos ten, the deputy, to tell his friends when the man whom 
he was inclined to despise rather than to fear, in a long conversa- 
tion, had spoken almost intimately and very critically of the 
king whose unthinking supporter he was supposed to be? Oetker, 
a liberal, describes how, at the first visit, he had expected to find 
"a servile Junker, an idle sportsman and gamester; but within a 
few minutes I had formed a very different picture of Bismarck, 
There was no trace of what I had expected. ... A man of great 
stature, powerful but lithe, came to the door, greeted me in a 
most friendly fashion, shook hands with me, drew up a chair for 
me, and said with a winning smile: 4 Well, so you are out of favour 
with the democrats, too!’ Then he went on to say that times had 
changed since the days of his active opposition to the men of the 
barricades in Frankfort he had learned a great deal.” He 
abused the “ Kmr/z/e thing” in terms stronger than any his 
visitor “had ever said or written.” 

Thus masterly is his management of opponents who have ex- 
pected to find him arrogant and reserved. They are received 
with the utmost civility and with a semblance of frankness. Oetker 
is not a petty official or small tradesman, the sort of man who 
talks politics in a provincial club; lu* is one of the Hessian leaders, 
a lawyer, well educated. He is flattered by the way in which the 
great man comes to the door and greets him and draws up a chair 
for him not because of Bismarck’s official position as premier, 
but because this affable prime minister is also a Prussian Junker. 
Arrogant, at that date, was the traditional demeanour of the 
Prussian landed gentry; and Bismarck, who is supposed to 
tx» the very embodiment of such class feeling, breaks through all 
the forms, behaves naturally, and in the presence of his op- 
ponents, rails against the excesses of his own party, shows that 
he in neither stiff because he is now styled "Your Excellency”, 
nor doctrinaire like a Junker. He shows himself a man of the 
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The Olive Branch 

world; original and unusual, indeed, but anything other than 
the typical Prussian official. 

No one was keener to note these experiments of early days m 
office than Schlozer, who had the pleasure of d linking a glass of 
wine with Bismarck several times at this period. Schlozer writes* 
“ Bismarck plays his comedy thoroughly, trying to intimidate 
the king and all the parties. It amuses him to take every one in* 
He is trying to induce the king to give w f ay about the period of 
military service. To the members of the Upper House, he paints* 
in such dark colours the reaction he proposed to install that, so 
he fancies, they are positively alarmed. . * - He sometimes takes 
a very strong line as regards the members of the Tower House* 
at other times he behaves in a way designed to encourage them 
to come to terms. As for the German cabinets, he makes them be- 
lieve that the king finds it difficult to hold his new minister s 
Cavourism in check. This much is certain, that he has, so far, 
made a great impression by the brilliancy of his genius* OYst un 
homme ! ” 

For the time being, he practises the utmost politeness, even 
when he is sorely tried. He had hardly been minister a week be- 
fore he took advantage of a sitting of one of the Landtag com- 
mittees to make some personal admissions. In the course of the 
debate he opened his cigar case, and showed his opponents a 
small olive branch, saying: “I recently picked this at Avignon, 
intending to offer it to the people’s party in token of peace. 
I see, however, that the time for such an action has not yet ar- 
rived.” Rather supercilious, perhaps, but said with a courtesy 
which he seems to have brought back with him from the land of 
the olive branch. A moment afterwards, the virtuoso changes 
his tone, and declares that the accusations levelled at him by the 
press (which asserts that he designs to make war in order to dis- 
tract attention from the confusions at home) are false, and goes 
on to say: 

“It is true that we can hardly escape complications in Ger- 
many, though we do not seek them. Germany does not look to 
Prussia’s liberalism, but to her power. The South German States 
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would like to Indulge in liberalism, and therefore no one will 
assign Prussia’s role to them! Prussia must collect her forces 
and hold them in reserve for a favourable moment, which has 
already come and gone several times. Since the treaties of Vienna, 
our frontiers have been ill-designed for a healthy body politic, 
The great questions of the time will he decided, not by speeches 
and resolutions of majorities (that was the mistake of 1848 and 
1849), but by iron and blood.” 

At; a green table, addressed to the ears of one or two dozen 
deputies and a few ministers of State, without provocation, a 
monologue conciliatory in tone, ostensibly an impromptu but un- 
questionably prepared — such is the way in which these sentences 
fall from his lips* No shorthand writer took them down, but when 
thej * ran like wildfire all over Germany, when press and people had 
changed the rhythm of the phrase to u blood and iron” and had 
expressed real or feigned alarm, the speaker did not repudiate 
the words. 

Nevertheless, he deplored having used them. Like the first 
thrust of Bismarck as deputy fourteen years earlier, his first 
thrust as minister president was a blow in the air. This time, like- 
wise, he outraged every one, friends as well as foes. a Phrases like 
that are racy digressions,” said Boon, his friend and discoverer, 
when the two were on their way home together; and Boon found 
fault with him for what he had said* ** Everything is sport to this 
man; no responsible minister talks like that,” wrote the liberals. 
Bismarck himself explained matters to a deputy as follows; u All 
I meant was that the king needs soldiers. I was not making a 
speech designed to help the German problem forward a stage* It 
was only a warning to Vienna and Munich. By no means was it an 
appeal to force against, the other German States. 1 Blood’ only 
mean* 4 soldiers.’ I see now that I should have done better to 
choose my words more cautiously.” This most noted of all Bis- 
marck’s sayings was Ids last tactical blunder. 

Tin* king read the words with alarm. Being exposed at Baden 
to the queen's criticisms, and, when her birthday came, being sub- 
ject to those of t he crown prince and princess, it was natural that 
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he should cherish gloomy thoughts concerning his new premier, 
who had sworn fealty to him only a week before and whom he had 
promised his wife to keep under a tight rein. I he royal family w as 
greatly incensed. There was talk of Louis of Strafford 

and Polignac — and on the queen’s birthday, too! All the joy of 
the festival had vanished. Bismarck, in Berlin, foresees the effect 
his speech will have in Baden ; he enters into the king’s inward 
struggles, although William has neither written nor wired to him. 
In imagination, he sees William travelling home alone a few days 
later, his ears filled with warnings and reproaches. Now, there- 
fore, Bismarck begins his management of the king by a secret 
journey, disclosed beforehand neither to the king nor to the 
cabinet, and designed to influence William before he reenters the 
capital. Bismarck sets forth to meet William. 

At the booking-office, Herr von Unruh, the liberal, recognises 
him. Bismarck enters the same compartment with Unruh in order 
to get suggestion to work upon him, cautiously discusses the* 
situation, and, on stepping off the train at Jiiterbog, says he is 
going to visit a relative. Then he sits down in the unfinished sta- 
tion, “in the dark, upon an overturned wheelbarrow ”, among 
workmen and other people of no importance. lie is spoken to 
gruffly by the guard when he asks for the royal carriage; he does 
not give his name; no one knows him. Thus he, who insists upon 
the utmost respect being paid to his class, seems not to demand 
any respect for his position. The man of blood and iron, about 
whom, in these days, all the world is talking for the first time, and 
whom all the world is abusing, sits in the dark upon an over* 
turned wheelbarrow, waiting for his master. 

In those days of fable, the king of Prussia still travelled in an 
ordinary train. He was sitting alone in a dimly lighted compart* 
ment. There the minister found him, obviously depressed. When 
Bismarck asked permission to explain the situation, the king cut 
him short, saying: 

“I see weH enough how all this will end. In the Opernpl&tz, 
under my windows, they will cut your head off — and, a little 
later, mine ! ” 
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Bismarck, who sees the shade of Augusta behind the king, is 
content to answer: a Rt aprfcs, Sire? ” 

44 A pres, indeed! Then we shall be dead!” 

€< les f then we shall he dead! We must die sooner or later, and 
could there he a more respectable way of dying? I should die 
fighting for the cause of my king and master. Your Majesty 
would die sealing with your own blood your royal rights granted 
by God’s grace. Whether upon the scaffold or upon the battle- 
field makes no difference to the glorious staking of body and life 
on behalf of rights granted by God’s grace! Your Majesty must 
not think of lands XVI. He lived and died a weakling, and does 
not make a fine figure in history. Think, rather, of Charles I. ! 
Will lie not always remain a distinguished personality, the man 
who, after fighting for his rights and losing the battle, went un- 
moved and with kingly mien to his death? Your Majesty has no 
option hut to fight. You cannot capitulate. Even at risk to your 
person, you must resist the attempt, to force your hand!” 

u The longer I went on talking in this fashion, the more was 
the king invigorated, and the more did he come to feel himself 
playing the part of an officer fighting for kingdom and country. 
. * . The ideal type of Prussian officer, the man who goes to 
certain death unselfishly and fearlessly, saying simply * at your 
orders’; but who, when he has to act on his own responsibility, 
fears the criticism of his superiors or of the world more than he 
fears death. . . . He felt that he had been put on his mettle as 
an army officer. Thus he was guided on to a road which was 
congenial to his whole mode of thought. In a few minutes he had 
recovered the confidence which he had lost in Baden, and had even 
become cheerful. . . . Before we had reached Berlin, he was in a 
fighting as well as a cheerful mood, as he showed plainly enough 
to the ministers and officials who came to meet him.” 

Thin scene, whose dramatic force gives it the stamp of truth, 
though it was not described until thirty years later, is one of his 
masterpieces. Here lie is not forcing an opponent to surrender, 
or urging his master into a war; he is merely trying to cajole the 
justly angered king into approving a speech which the man who 
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made it himself regards as injudicious. Bismarck sitting on the 
wheelbarrow had an uneasy conscience. Even though he had ad 
mitted to an opponent that he had made a mistake in talking 
about blood and iron, he was by no means inclined, when he had 
been premier for a week, to make the same admission to his king. 
That was why he whipped both himself and the king into a fight - 
ing mood which had been lacking at their first consultation; and 
this combative frame of mind in William, suggested by Bismarck* 
became a reserve of force for future occasions. 

Even if all this could be attributed to the man’s innate shrewd- 
ness and calculation, it was also a true expression of his deepest 
feelings. From the days of his first duel, Bismarck had ever been 
ready to die fighting; nor was there any hour in his life when 
he was afraid to risk his body. The minister’s personal courage, 
whose genuineness the king could realise through all the pores of 
his own veteran soldier’s skin, was a powerful means of suggestion. 

That was the magical potion with which Bismarck could always 
cure his master in hours of weakness. 


II 

“I don’t suit His Highness, who must be handled very deli- 
cately!” Those were the words with which, when William became 
regent, four years before his own appointment as premier, Bis- 
marck had pointed out to Gerlach the difficulties, as far as he was 
concerned, involved by the change of rulers. Whether he suited 
Prussia, that was the great question, which Schlozer (in hi* 
mingled love and hatred) had not ventured to answer in the 
affirmative. The king was the only Prussian who could give him 
Prussia as the object of statecraft. First he had had to get hold 
of William; now he had to hold William fast. Bismarck handled 
him as a skilful lover manages the mistress of whose affections he 
can never he wholly sure, as an inventor manages the capitalist 
who is to finance his invention — for Bismarck was a master 
craftsman. In the struggle between the two men, neither of whom 
could get on without the other, in the wordless and often silent 
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struggle between the two whose characters were so utterly differ- 
out, in the struggle not for power but for self-conquest, in this 
unending and royal rivalry, each of the combatants had half the 
merit and half the burden. It is difficult to say whose was the 
harder task. Was it harder for an elderly gentleman of moderate 
gifts though of royal blood to put up with a comparatively young 
man as minister, a man who was only a Junker, but happened to 
be a genius ; or for a bold statesman to put up with a perpetually 
hesitating king? The veteran rider was always mistrustful of the 
spirited horse; and the horse was always chafing at the bit. 

Again and again, after a discussion in which the king and the 
minister held divergent views, the two would part in bad humour, 
each of them wishing one thing above all, to be quit of the other. 
But when, tired out (or, more often, as a shrewd manoeuvre), the 
subordinate told his chief he intended to resign, the chief was 
alarmed, and promptly gave way. There were hours of furious 
strife, hours of which only faint echoes have found their way into 
the memoirs. 

Bismarck had foreseen all this, years before; long, long before 
either of them rose to power. In his days as envoy, he had al- 
ways taken it into his calculations. When he now came into con- 
tact with the king in daily work, he set himself to play his part 
in the grand style. In general, he had a profound knowledge of 
men; in particular, he was a courtier; occasionally, he was a 
soldier : but. always he must make himself out to be religious, for 
otherwise he would alarm his master, now verging on seventy. 
Even at this age, the king would at times get into such a passion 
that he would crumple up State papers in his hands, papers 
which, after the crisis, Bismarck would contemplate with a smile, 
finding them all the more interesting for their creases, as a great 
portrait painter finds a face more interesting for its wrinkles. 
The only way to meet these storms was by composure, and this 
qualify was one which Bismarck had but recently acquired. He 
did not take offence, for lie knew his master to be straight- 
forward, and not double-faced like Frederick William™ - who 
would cheat Ins ministers, and play them off one against the other. 
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Fury and Composure 

William I. gave his confidence unconditionally to a man who ac- 
cepted the fullest responsibility. 

Bismarck, when he took up the reins of office, knew the king, 
and for him therefore no surprises lay in ambush ; but the king 
only made acquaintance with Bismarck very slowly, and did not 
lay aside his prejudices until years had passed and his minister 
had won many successes. He had entered into this relationship 
reluctantly, and during its first years his relatives and his friends 
did everything in their power to break it off. At first, the old- 
liberal politicians sent trusted emissaries to the king, hogging 
for the dismissal of the new minister. It was with regret that the 
old gentleman saw the sympathies of his people flow away from 
him. In early days, when he had been detested as the u cartridge 
prince”, he had despised these sympathies; now, in the so-called 
liberal era, he had begun to win them again. Four months after 
Bismarck’s appointment, the king read in a letter from an officer 
who was an old friend of his: “The people are faithful to Your 
Majesty, but they also cling to their rights. . . . May God, in 
his grace, avert the unhappy consequences of a terrible mis- 
understanding ! 99 

Such words incensed him. Contradiction made him more ob- 
stinate. Underlining salient passages twice or thrice, and writing 
with the passion of a youth, he rejoined: u I have never ceased 
to repeat that my confidence in my people is unshaken, for I know 
that my people trust me! But I condemn those who wish to rob 
me of the love and confidence of my people. . . . Kvery one 
knows that those who wish to do this arc prepared to use any 
means. . . . Have I not conceded four millions — unfortunately ! 
Have I not made other concessions — unfortunately! . . * One 
who makes such use of his rights, that is to say reduces the 
budget in such a way that all the work of the State is arrested, h 
fit for a lunatic asylum! Where is it stated in the constitution 
that only the government shall make concessions and the deputies 
never ? ? ? 99 

A king writing to a subject who is not in official employment 
can only write with such fury when his conscience disturbs him 
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Bismarck *s Feeling of Superiority 

^ arl( l w * v may be sure that the pious man has been 
wrestling with God for bis minister. 

In times of crisis, Bismarck does not allow any letter to the 
king to leave his hands without calling upon God; and when, at 
Christmas, the king sends him a walking-stick, he compares it to 
Aaron’s rod, although the comparison is hardly an apt one. 
Before great decisions, which must invariably be first of all sug- 
gested to William by slow degrees and subsequently wrested from 
him, Bismarck keeps close watch on the king’s moods. Thus, he 
writes to his friend Boon: “ The king’s heart is in the other camp. 
- * * The king’s feelings are against me.” Before an order for 
mobilisation is issued to Boon: u It is very much to be desired 
that the king should give his definitive order to-morrow, for by 
Maundy Thursday he will no longer be in the same mood.” A few 
years later: u I am again at; the end of my resources. It is really 
too much for me to keep up these contests with the king.” 

Bismarck did not repay in kind William’s original dislike for 
him. He was content, to begin with, with his general sense of 
superiority. That was Bismarck’s way. In youth, he was wont to 
examine the physique of every one he met, and when he grew older 
to study the mental qualities, in order to make sure that he wuis 
superior In all respects to this possible antagonist. In the case of 
William, first as crown prince and afterwards as king, he had no 
difficulty in convincing himself of Ins own superiority; and it w r as 
not until after their relationships became those of king and 
minister that the lat ter began to cherish two new feelings, without 
which he could never have endured his position, Bismarck came 
to regard t he king as his liege lord and as a sort of father. In the 
early days of his marriage, Bismarck had written to his wife: 
M We have sworn fealty to his blood.” Now, when Bismarck was 
in daily contact with William, was called upon to protect him and 
to act as his shield bearer, this sentiment of feudal loyalty took 
on wider proportions. Furthermore, these symbolical feelings were 
strengthened by the venerable aspect of the white-bearded elder. 
In old age, Otto von Bismarck spoke of his relationship to the 
king, who was often in a passion, as having been like that of a 
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His Dislike for the Queen 

son to a father, whose fits of temper and caprices must be ac 
cepted as vis major. He forgot that in his own youth he had never 
been inclined to pay this reverence to his real father. 

In the course of the slow process of subjecting the king to his 
will, he gradually acquired a sympathy for the man who thus 
surrendered power; and, after William’s death, this sympathy be- 
came intensified into a feeling of love, which was the obverse of 
his hatred for William II., and was made the most of with an eye 
to subsequent generations. During the crises of the first decade 
Bismarck was always attracted towards his headstrong master 
when he had the opportunity of witnessing William’s personal 
courage — on the battlefield, and later when attempts were made 
on the king’s life. 

The only thing William was afraid of was the €C manoeuvring 
criticism of his wife.” In this matter, nothing mitigated Bis- 
marck’s hatred, in general for women who wanted to play a part 
in politics, and in especial for Augusta. His dislike for the queen 
dated from that fateful conversation during the March days in 
the servants’ hall at Potsdam. No monarchical sentiment tempered 
this dislike; nor was it modified by a respect for what, in an occa- 
sional tolerance of women, Bismarck spoke of as 66 ladies’ rights.” 

His conflicts with Augusta were spoken of by Bismarck as 
“ the hardest-fought battles of my life.” Augusta’s influence was 
exercised in the form of curtain lectures, and the effect of these 
upon the king was the subject of Bismarck’s complaints to his own 
wife. This Augusta, who had fruitlessly “looked in Goethe’s 
eyes”, could only bear to meet Bismarck’s eyes under the pro- 
tection of her position. Had she possessed any political ideas or 
impressions to set up against his, she might have been admirable 
even in defeat; but she had nothing to put forward against him 
beyond vague humanitarian phraseology, behind which was con- 
cealed her dread of a new ’48; and when, among her intimates, 
she compared King William and his ministers to Louis XVL, 
Strafford, and Polignac, Bismarck was in her eyes the head and 
front of the evil influences at work upon her husband. She forgot 
that he and not she had been right in those March days ; that it 
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was he, by his refusal to enter into her plans, who had preserved 
the crown for her; and she was readier to ascribe the basest mo- 
tives to him than to support him or to honour him as the cham- 
pion of monarchical rights. 

Bismarck’s general mistrust and misanthropy led him often 
enough into the erroneous belief that he was being persecuted. 
But for what he had to bear during twenty-six years from 
Augusta’s intolerable u accessory and opposition government”, 
we must certainly commiserate him; for here, faced by a woman 
and a queen, the champion was weaponless and had to bear her 
blows in silence. Whenever his master had been affected by 
Augusta’s influence (often at breakfast, by letters written for 
that express purpose), he traced the king’s mood to its origin. In 
the early years, if he ventured to make any allusion to the fact, 
the only result was u a very sharply worded denial. The king . • . 
set his face against the belief that this was so, even if in truth 
it was so.” 

When he wants to influence the king against the queen, he 
has to wrap tip his medicine in a quantity of grotesque and 
courtly verbiage. At (Jastein, in 1805, the agreement with Aus- 
tria is under discussion. Once more, all the other factors are 
working against Bismarck’s policy. Then the king tells him that 
la? (William) has just made a confidential communication to the 
queen. Bismarck, having gone home, is in despair concerning the 
effect of family gossip, which he foresees, and which will threaten 
the destruction of his schemes. He therefore sits down and writes 
a holograph letter (for he could not entrust so delicate a matter 
to another hand), a long request: 

44 Your Majesty will graciously forgive me if a perhaps exces- 
sive care for the interests of your exalted service induces me to 
return to the communications which Your Majesty has just been 
good enough to make me. ... I share Your Majesty’s belief that 
Her Majesty the queen will keep your communications secret; 
but if from Coblenz, in reliance upon blood relationships, any 
intimation were to reach Queen Victoria or Their Highnesses the 
crown prince and princess, or were to reach Weimar or Baden, 
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the mere fact that the secrecy to which I . . . pledged myself 
has not been preserved, would awaken the distrust of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and would bring the whole undertaking to ship- 
wreck. The result of that shipwreck would almost inevitably be a 
war with Austria. 

« Your Majesty will ascribe it, not only to my interest for your 
exalted service, but also to my devotion for your exalted person, 
if I cannot avoid thinking that Your Majesty would enter upon 
a war against Austria with a different sort of feeling and with 
a much freer mind, if the necessity for this step should arise out 
of the nature of things and out of monarchical duties, rather than 
that there should be room for the arriere pensee that a premature 
announcement of the intended solution might have withheld the 
emperor from offering Your Majesty the last acceptable expedi- 
ents. Perhaps my concern is foolish, and even if it were well 
grounded and Your Majesty should choose to disregard it I 
should think that God was guiding Your Majesty’s heart, and 
should not for that reason perform my service any less joyfully. 
But, to satisfy my own conscience, I venture respectfully to ask 
whether Your Majesty will not command me to summon the 
courier back to Salzburg by telegraph. Urgent ministerial busi- 
ness could serve as a pretext for this, and early next morning 
another courier could be despatched, or the same one could start 
again. ... I have such respectful confidence in Your Majesty’s 
proved graciousness as to feel assured that Your Majesty, even 
if you do not approve my proposal, will pardon it, and ascribe 
it to my honest endeavour to serve Your Majesty, not only 
dutifully, but also to your exalted personal satisfaction.” 

No more than half a century has elapsed since a great states- 
man deemed it necessary to write such a letter to a king who, but, 
for that statesman, would have figured merely as a number in 
history! While we read, do we not imagine that a courtier must la* 
begging for an order of distinction, or for a pardon? What h 
going on here in Gastein concerns matters on which the writer of 
the letter has pondered long in the hope of carrying them through, 
and has secured his master’s assent by long struggles. Neither 
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God nor his conscience, neither duty nor the needs of the service, 
have anything whatever to do with these affairs of State. We 
have here only a great chess player who, by unsearchable de- 
tours, is driving his opponent into a corner that he may check- 
mate him in the end. Now, in the midst of the most difficult 
negotiations, this man, wearied out by the struggle with his master, 
sees that his work is endangered because his schemes are likely to 
be prematurely divulged by court gossip. He has to think over 
the ways by which a plan can be blabbed from one realm to an- 
other: if Augusta tells the secret to Princess Victoria, the latter 
may pass it on to her English mother, and the queen of England 
may write to Vienna or to Dresden, so that, amateurishly, or with 
hostile hands, they may shatter the whole plan. Can we be sur- 
prised that Bismarck’s contempt for crowned heads should in- 
crease day by day and year by year? What astonishes us is that 
he remains a royalist! 

For among all these Hohenzollern there is not one who sup- 
ports him. Frederick, who is apt to be up in arms against the 
king’s cautiousness, is here under the thumb of his wife (his in- 
tellectual superior) ; he brings excellent English ideas over to 
Prussia, hut lacks the power and the courage to fight for their 
acceptance in his native land. Only once does he venture. The 
conflict has become more acute. Bismarck has issued ordinances 
against the liberty of the press. The crown prince, making a tour 
of inspection, accompanied by his wife, has a public reception 
in Danzig. He plucks up courage, and at a reception in the Town 
Hall, declares: 44 1 deplore that I have come here at a moment 
when there is dissension between the government and the people, 
dissension of which I have learned with great surprise. 1 knew 
nothing of the ordinances which have led to this. I was absent. I 
have had no part in these measures/’ 

The king reads his son’s speech (which is reported in all the 
Prussian newspapers), and is in a great rage; not because his 
heir is playing the demagogue, but because, a disciplined soldier, 
he believes that obedience, the foundation of his army, is im- 
perilled. True that, ten years before, lie himself had been in a like 
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situation; but he had not allowed his wrath against Frederick 
William to go beyond the four walls of his room. The memory of 
his own dumb submission in the days of the Crimean War makes 
him now all the fiercer against the son who publicly proclaims 
dissent. What does Bismarck do? In the king’s present mood, the 
premier could easily persuade him to inflict humiliation on Fred- 
erick. Recall, disciplinary transfer, even imprisonment in a for- 
tress, are within the king’s competence to inflict; and he has 
meditated all of them. But the minister president advises him to 
forgive his son. Does he want to ingratiate himself with the heir 
apparent? Hardly! Far more probably, Bismarck thinks that 
punishment would equip Frederick with a halo! “ Walk warily 
in your dealings with the young man Absalom,” he says to the 
king, who is fond of Biblical phraseology. “Take care to decide 
nothing in anger. Be guided only by reasons of State. If there 
were a quarrel between young Fritz and his father, popular sym- 
pathy would be entirely on the side of the son.” By such care- 
fully chosen words, he manages to' bring about a reconciliation. 

Privately, however, the crown prince is free to say what he 
thinks; and, as he now detests Bismarck more than ever, he con- 
demns the latter’s anti-democratic policy in set terms. Frederick 
also refuses to take any further part in the ministerial sittings, 
“for I am definitely opposed to Bismarck.” After a while, when 
the two men meet again, Bismarck asks Frederick why he absents 
himself from a government which, within a few years, will be his 
own. Surely the prince would do well to expound his differences, 
and thus facilitate the transition. 

Transition? This electrifies the crown prince. “He definitely 
refused; in the belief (so it seemed to me) that I wished to pave 
the way for my transition to his service. For years I was unable 
to forget the hostile expression of Olympian loftiness with which 
he spoke. I can still see [Bismarck is writing thirty years after- 
wards] his backward-tilted head, his flushed face, and his side- 
ward glance at me over his left shoulder. I suppressed my wrath, 
thought of Carlos and Alba, and answered that when I spoke* of 
transition I was referring to an application of dynastic sente* 
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ment. ... I hoped that he would dismiss from his mind the 
thought that I was looking forward, some day, to becoming his 
minister. I never would be anything of the kind. His anger passed 
off as quickly as it had arisen, and he closed the conversation with 
friendly words.” 

We picture the two men standing in a chilly parqueted hall, 
they are clad in uniform, and both of them wear swords. A ter- 
rible moment for Bismarck, a terrible affront to his pride ! Never 
before has any one dared to look at him over the shoulder. But 
he, who would fain draw his sword, has to swallow his pride, has 
to pretend to be pleased with what does not please him. He divines 
his adversary’s thoughts, and, forcing himself to speak in a sub- 
dued tone, he says : u I never would be anything of the kind.” 

Ill 

Besides the enemies who were hostile because of the ties of 
blood, Bismarck had many enemies who were hostile from senti- 
ment, and some who were hostile for intellectual reasons. In 
later days he classified them as enemies of the first, second, and 
third class. 

Complete harmony prevails only with one man, with Room 
There is no real confidence between Bismarck and any of the min- 
isters, generals, courtiers, or leaders of parties. Fundamentally, 
be has no party. The “ Kreimeitung” and Ludwig Gerlach arc 
too extreme for him, and he himself is looked upon as an ultra 
by the old-liberals. He is at open war with the left. Only to 
Boon, the military Hotspur, does he continue to show a virile 
friendship, which is not disturbed by differences of opinion upon 
intellectual matters. Most unwillingly does he, on one occasion, 
grant Boon six months’ furlough: “I cannot get on without the 
support of your political authority, for no one has eaten so 
much salt with the master as you have.” 

He has summoned Keudell, the musician, Johanna’s friend, to 
collaborate with him, for the two men have confidence in one 
another; but within a few weeks they come into collision. Keu- 
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“You Have Wounded Me” 

dell writes to him recommending that in the Danish question he 
shall make sure of the support of public opinion; and sava that 
if Bismarck cannot agree with him, he would like, in all friend- 
liness, to return to his musical career. Next morning Bismarck 
summons him to an interview, and speaks ** in subdued tones, hut 
obviously excited”, saying: 

“I wish you would tell me why you wrote that letter. If you 
fancy you can influence my decisions, I may as well tell you that 
a man of your years cannot do any such thing. ... Is it possible 
that you, who have known me long and well, can think that I tm i 
entering upon so great a matter light-heartedly, like a subaltern, 
without having a clear view of the course for which I shall be 
responsible before God? I cannot bear to think it; the mere 
thought has disturbed my sleep for two nights. There is tm 
reason whatever for your resignation, ... I want you t o realise 
how grievously you have wounded me!” Keudell asks pardon, 
and takes back this letter. Bismarck says: “That puts everything 
straight. ... If you should ever differ from me again, don’t 
write; talk the affair over with me. ...” 

Thus solitary is Bismarck. A man who has been on intimate 
terms with him for fifteen years, and has known his wife* even 
longer, a man who is now one of his underlings, gives, with all 
due respect, advice which coincides with the general view of tin* 
matter; this is enough to disturb the sleep of the statesman who 
is unruffled by all the abuse of the press. Et in. Brute! And al* 
though matters are patched up between them, their relationships 
do not return to the old footing. Keudell could not win from 
him the respect which Schlozer had won; he never was anything 
more than a talented assistant and a man full of music ; lie wm 
not a factor with which Bismarck reckoned in action. 

In so far as the Foreign Office thinks, it is as a whole opposed 
to its chief. But “that does not bother me.” When, however, lie 
finds that the foreign envoys are working against him, he hast 
to adopt the defensive in a new field. Usedom in Florence and 
Goltz in Paris would both of them like to occupy his post, anil 
they write directly to the king traducing the foreign inininter^a 
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policy. But the king in loyal to his minister, Instead of betray- 
ing him, as Frederick William would have done in a like case, 
he hands Bismarck the letters to answer. Although Bismarck for 
J i>ar * s had worked against the policy of his own chief by 
sending private letters to the king and to Gerlaeh, this does not 
make him tolerant now that he himself is prime minister. With 
characteristic conviction, the man of genius considers that he 
stands above morality ; what Fsedom and Goltz have done is not 
cm the same footing with what he used to do, and he forbids his 
envoys a practice which had been his own when he was an envoy. 
The way in which he forbids it, however, especially in a letter to 
Count (volt/,, whom he himself had sent to Paris, is a brilliant ex- 
ample of the way in which he can combine the official tone with 
the familiar, for he writes a holograph letter as follows: 

*C\o one experts reports which reflect only the ministerial 
view. But yours are not reports in the customary sense of the 
term. They resemble, rather, ministerial lectures commending an 
opposite policy to the king. , , . Such a conflict of opinions may 
chi harm, and. cannot he of use, for it may give rise to hesitation 
ami indecision, and I think any policy is better than a vacillating 
one, . . . I set a high value upon your political Insight, . . „ At 
the same time, 1 do not regard myself as stupid. I am prepared to 
hear you say that this is self deception ! Perhaps you will think 
better of my patriotism and my discernment when l tell you that 
for the last fortnight I have been working along the lines of the 
proposals which you make in your report, 

H But how can l make tip my mind to unbosom myself to you 
ns to my deepest thoughts, when you, * . . more or less frankly, 
avow your intention to tight the present ministry and. its policy, 
that is, to reverse it if yon can? . , . Vet I, ns minister, if the in 
I e rests of the State are not to suffer, must he absolutely open, 
down to the very last word of my policy. In my relations with 
the envoy in Paris. The friction which every one in my position 
lias to overcome In ids relations with the ministers and counsellors 
and at court, the friction with occult influences, with the chain* 
t« •rs, with the press, and with foreign courts, must not he increased 
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by an undermining of the discipline of my department through 
rivalry between the ministers and the envoys. ... I can seldom 
write as much as I am able to this Christmas Eve, when ail the 
officials are away on leave; and I would not write any one else 
a letter one fourth as long. I do so because I cannot make up 
my mind to write to you officially, . . * and in the distant tone 
of your reports. ... If you want to overthrow the ministry, ym 
must do that here in the chamber and in the press, at the head 
of the opposition, not from your present post. In that case, I 
shall be guided by your own maxim that in a conflict between 
patriotism and friendship, the former must be decisive* I can 
assure you that my patriotism is so strong and pure that a 
friendship which cannot be measured against it may still be a 
very cordial one.” 

This is a letter likely to disarm the recipient! In how masterly 
a fashion is the genuine anger reenforced by measured doses of 
respect and menace, and by the intimation that a good friend 
has been wounded to the heart. Furthermore, although the threat 4 
do not grow loud, he lets his rival know that a rough time may 
be expected by Goltz if he should seriously attempt to overthrow 
the writer. Since Bismarck knows that Goltz is on a good footing 
with the king, he sugars the pill of official rejection in such a way 
that Goltz will pay more heed to subtle indications that his chief 
is animated by personal respect and admiration for him. Thh 
will please Goltz, for the envoy suffers from vanity. The let ter (of 
which only one fourth has been here transcribed) has so much 
artistry that we can examine it again and again, much as when 
we walk round a classical statue; and we are fain to admit that 
one such letter would suffice to establish the writer’s fame as n 
notable diplomatist. 

Others try to annoy the keen-sighted chief by offering to resign. 
The governor of Schleswig, an old acquaintance of Bismarck and 
a friend of the king, begs leave to resign on the ground that he is 
weary of the perpetual interference of the Foreign Office in mat 
ters of detail. Bismarck writes in reply: “X am perfectly willing 
to lay before the king the order of release from office you ask 
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for; but I beg you to note that if the king wore to appoint you 
foreign minister and me governor of Schleswig, I would pledge 
myself to carry out your policy strictly, . . . and not to do any 
thing to increase tin* difficulties of the ministry. . . . If I, in such 
cases, had been prone to declare myself tired out, I should long 
since have won back to the outward semblance of peace in pri 
vate life, whilst, the inner peace which 1 derive from the knowl- 
edge that I am serving my king and country would have been 
lost. , . * .1 ask you* therefore, to accept this letter as an expres- 
sion of friendly confidence, which I would much rather have given 
you by word of mmtf.fi/* 

Is this the man of blood and iron? It is Bismarck, the seducer. 

Very different is tun tone towards his enemies, the liberals. Here 
he varies bet ween contempt and irony. Like every nineteenth 
century dictator, Bismarck wishes to keep the semblance of justice 
and legality on his side. He I he re fore begins with interpreting ” 
the constitution which fie proposes to violate in favour of the 
army; splits tours tn a way that he very likely laughs at in pri- 
vate; and manages to poke a hole in the place where the three 
factors of the const it id ion do not coincide. Since he speaks of 
crown rights which are not stated in tin* constitution, he substan 
Hally fee reefs the absolutist State whose collapse he angrily 
wat died in March !H 18. In the I .and tag, too, he says frankly, 
as a solution of the dilemma: "Since the State machine cannot 
stand still, legal conflicts readily become conflicts for power; the 
one that has power in his hands then acts as he thinks best/’ 

Immediately this phrase in twisted to mean that ” power Iran 
scends rigid ** -which Bismarck certainly belie veil in decisive 
hours, though he was never such a fool as to say it. His rejoinder 
to this interpretation was: ** I did not give any solid ion, I inertly 
pointed to a fact,” 

With such a breakneck leap, he only reached the edge of the 
abyss where he wishes the conflict to take place. Then la* arranges 
for the Hpjier House to pass the uumut tinted budget. Thereupon 
the Lower House declares the decision unconstitutional. Now- Bis 
marck rises in hi* place and invites the deputies to come to the 
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palace at three o’clock. Here he announces that the king has none 
the less decided to carry out the reforms, and dissolves the Land- 
tag. All the Prussian newspapers raise a clamour at this. Some 
demand that the minister shall be put under restraint, town the 
conservatives think it would be better he should he dismissed. 
After all, there are only eleven of them left! As the Berliners 
were wont to say, the whole pack of them could got into one 
omnibus. 

Next session, six months later, he takes stronger measures. 
Meanwhile the conflict has been intensified in the press and in 
speeches. “He was still wearing civilian attire; 11 thus Lucius* 
describes him. “His heavy moustache was still auburn, like what 
remained of his hair. At the ministerial table, his tall figure looked 
vigorous and impressive. The nonchalance of his pose, his move- 
ments, and his speech, made his demeanour somewhat provocative. 
He kept his right hand in the pocket of his light trousers, ami 
reminded me strongly of the blustering seconds in a student# 1 
duel.” His words are just as provocative as his demeanour. He 
speaks more fluently than .in the first week, when he was still un- 
certain whether he would rule with the Landtag or against it 
for then, writes Schlozer, “he stammered, ami lost the thread of 
every sentence, since he was still trying to ride two horses! 11 

Now he speaks loftily: “The government will conduct any war 
it regards as necessary, whether the House approves or not. 11 An- 
other time: “The kingdom of Prussia, an heir to whose throne 
was by a remarkable coincidence horn four years ago this very 
day, has not yet fulfilled its mission. It is not prepared to function 
as a mere ornament of your constitutional building. 11 He is speak 
ing on January 27th. The heir to the throne, to whose future 
power Bismarck seems to be referring, became afterwards Wil- 
liam II. 

Bismarck was, in subsequent years, to show himself un<}ueHtum» 
ably superior to those who were now fighting him in this hall. The 
proof is to be read in the history of the half century that fol- 
lowed years which now belong to the past. Everything which 
Europe had hitherto striven to achieve, ami everything which ha* 
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these same laws of nature led him to the scandalous conclusion: 
“I have made thousands of post mortems, but have never conn- 
across any trace of the soul. 55 ) 

Whereas young Bismarck’s letters were full of thing# M\d pvr- 
sons seen, sifted, usually despised, always deeply felt, % irchow ,4 
were full of catchwords. His promise to give up political agitation 
for the sake of his post in the State service is as reasonable m 
was Bismarck’s conduct when he disguised himself by shaving off 
his beard in the March Days of 1849. At the age of thirty, both 
men have become dilettantes in politics. Bismarck is, however, only 
a second-rate farmer, whereas Virchow is already an authority on 
pathological anatomy. Moreover, while still a young medical m&fU 
he has made himself famous by social criticism on the grand 
scale. Thereafter, Bismarck studies politics from the inside for 
fifteen years. Virchow, in the interim, has been studying cellular 
pathology; and, even though he may possess a measure of polit- 
ical genius, he must not be surprised when he is defeated by » 
man with an expert knowledge of European affairs. 

Their controversy in the Landtag is a credit to neither. We 
are amazed that men of genius can waste their own time and that 
of their fellow-citizens upon such follies. 

Bismarck: “Does not the honourable member deem it possible 
that, in the domain of his specialty, one to whom anatomy has 
been only a side issue, one addressing an audience politically sym- 
pathetic towards the speaker and personally well-disposed towards 
him, but not as profoundly versed in the science as the honourable 
member himself — that before such an audiences such a speaker 
(with less eloquence than the honourable member has displayed) 
might with conviction put forward anatomical statements of whose 
inaccuracy the honourable member, being himself an expert, would 
be fully convinced, but which he would only he able to refute t h*- 
fore an audience as fully conversant with all the details as he him- 
self is?” 

Virchow: “I wish the minister president were likely to win 
among the diplomatists of Europe a position so highly esteemed 
as my own among the specialists of my profession. His policy in 
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indefinable. We might even nay that he has no policy, . . . and, 
above all, not the slightest inkling of a national policy. He has 
no understanding whatever of national concerns.” 

Bismarck : ** t hilly recognise the honourable member’s high po- 
sition in his own specialty, and I admit that; in this respect he 
has tin* advantage of tue. But when the honourable member for- 
sakes his own province, and, uninstrueted, trespasses upon my 
field, I have to tell him that in political matters his opinion weighs 
very little with me. I really think, gentlemen, I do not exaggerate 
in saying that I understand these tilings better. [ Loud laughter. ] 
The honourable member charges me with a lack of understanding 
of national polities, I can throw hack the charge while suppressing 
the adjective. To me it seems that the honourable member has no 
understanding of polities of any kind.” 

Two actors quarrelling in the dressing-room about their 
respective importance and popularity, could not; produce an im- 
pression of greater pettiness than do these two voices in the Prus- 
sian Landtag, though they are the voices of Virchow and Bismarck. 
Another time, when Virchow expressed his doubts as to the min- 
ister's truthfulness, Bismarck sent him a challenge. Virchow’s 
answer was at first a vague one. Then one of his fellow progres- 
sives declared that he ought not to fight a duel, and thereupon he 
sent it refusal, 'Plus challenge was the last ebullition of Bismarck’s 
youth. He was then fifty years old. 

When he keeps himself in the background, his work as minister 
is more effective, Simsntt : ” This policy is the chance poem of 
a man who is no poet. We may compare Herr von Bismarck with 
a rope dancer, whom we only admire because he does not fall off 
tils rope. Such admiration as we give to every rope dancer would 
not. he to every one’s taste.” Bismarck: 41 1. do not; feel called upon 
to enter here into a discussion of the questions of good taste 
and propriety/ 1 

Such were Hie ups and downs of his personal management of 
hU enemies. But when tie was handling the apparatus of State, 
the much experienced man was perfectly plain. There force 
reigned. The possibility of exercising a dictatorship seemed to 
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Bismarck the most desirable outcome of five conflic t, f<» r * !l 
he had no wish, or no longer had any wish, for the rale of I 
or O’Connell of which he had dreamed twenty-five years earner. 
Such self-confidence and such wffl-to-power as his wore the quali- 
ties of a dictator. That was why, in subsequent decades of con- 
stitutional government, he never felt so much at home as during 
these four years of conflict. Where the rights of the people were 
concerned he had no scruples ; he felt just as he had felt w hen out 
bear hunting, and had no more sense of danger now than them 
He congratulated himself that such adventures were still ob- 
tainable in “so dull a country as Prussia.” 

Vengeance now overtook the enemy of the privy councillor*. 
No chief of the government before him had ever taken so much 
pains as Bismarck concerning the personnel of the great hierarchy 
of those who ruled the State, for any one whose way of t hinking 
was at all irregular was dismissed. Immediately after hi* np 
pointment, he began to remove from the judiciary and tin* ex- 
ecutive all persons who held, or were suspected to hold, liberal 
views. Within the first four years, more than a thousand official* 
suffered in this way. When the members of the progressive party 
espoused the cause of the victims, they were persecuted in their 
turn. Liberal officers of the Landwehr were cashiered by courts of 
honour. Burgomasters, town councillors, lottery collectors, hank 
agents, public vaccinators, were put on half pay. Officers of the 
judiciary were punished, had their salaries cut down, were dr 
prived of their old-age allowances. 

Last of all he deals with the press. In the Russian style, pr**.** 
ukases, stricter than Napoleon’s had been, are issued. lit* Is not 
content to suppress a newspaper for a brief period on account of 
some offending article, but will suppress it permanently because 
of its general tenor. All this is adorned with moral motives, and 
supported by the quotation of paragraphs from the constitu 
tion, so that “the passionate and unnatural excitement which has 
of late years affected people’s minds owing to partisan feeling, 
shall give place to a more tranquil and unprejudiced mood;/' Hi* 
marck, in the last resort, appeals to the principles of morality 
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and to (*od in ordvr to convince the king that, such measures are 
essentially just. It is likely enough that he gets the tuune ex- 
planations to work in order to satisfy Johanna, for her mother 
k ill living in full possession of her faculties, and Bismarck 
doubtless remeinljers what the old lady had written to her daughter 
anent the Hungarian revolution, and remembers Ids own reply 
likewise. lie needs no such excuses to appease his own conscience. 
He despises the many, and is perfectly satisfied if he wields the 
power wherewith to tame them, 

Bismarck whs always fonder of power than of liberty. In this 
matter, as in others, he was a German, 


IV 

All Germany rejoiced over the conflict in Prussia, although it 
seemed to strengthen the government month by month. Reaction- 
ary lesser States hud stress on the fact that they allowed debates 
upon the Budget, In Saxony, even Beast allowed n popular festi- 
val to take place in honour of the Battle of the Nations, because 
in Prussia this historic struggle could only In* acclaimed by the 
military hands; and young Treit ho tike was allowed to make tin 
ardent speech upon German freedom in order to annoy his col 
leagues in Berlin. \ icuna was especially delighted, Sehmerlmgh 
patronised a plan for a constitution; Rcehherg discovered the 
solution of the German problem ; an ex revolutionist, a 41 plain 
citizen 1 *, was given rope for the development of a scheme for 
lilwrty and legitimacy n scheme whereby Austria and Germany 
were to be reconciled in ten minutes, 

Tlu* I lahshurg heart begun to beat in favour even of the revolt* * 
t ternary Poles, when it was seen that Russia and Prussia were 
allied, lit actual fact, the new rising of Poland against the tsar 
in the beginning of the year l BOB was successful because (torch 
akofT himself led the friends of Poland in St, Petersburg* and 
because the apostles of liberal trends in the west were able to 
mask their Hussophofie interests behind the catchword of national 
freedom. Half Europe began to talk about a buffer State. Even 
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Napoleon HI. showed enthusiasm for liberty because French- 
women were fond of Chopin’s erotic nocturnes. Soon the crisis 
became so acute that there were threats of a new ultimatum as in 
the year 1854. Perhaps Prussia had the dual decision in her 
hands. What did Bismarck do? He promptly entered into a mil- 
itary convention with the tsar, wishing to seize his opportunity 
of binding that potentate to his side. 

“ Europe will never allow Prussian troops to aid the Hu saiiuw" 
said the British envoy to Bismarck. 

“Who is Europe?” asked Bismarck quietly. 

“Various great nations.” 

“Are they united? ” enquired Bismarck. There was no answer! 
For twelve years he had been thinking out this situation. It was 
the one which in three great crises had led to identical or similar 
combinations. In a hundred memorials, reports, and letters* penned 
through the long hours of the night, lie had weighed all the 
possibilities of the position. Now he could develop his gmue with 
the rapidity and confidence of a master chess player. 

In the Landtag the liberals shouted : “ The government is giving 
over an area of five hundred square leagues to the horrors of war 
as the Russians wage it! . . . Prussian blood must not be shed 
for such a policy! . . . Quite needlessly we are being burdened 
with complicity in a terrible man-hunt, which is regarded bv nil 
Europe with abhorrence!” When speeches of this kind were de- 
livered by Twesten, Waldeck, and Virchow, Bismarck politely 
asked: “Would an independent Poland leave her neighbour Prus- 
sia in possession of Danzig and Thorn? . - . The inclination to 
make sacrifices to foreign nationalities at the expense of the 
fatherland is a political disease peculiar to Germany.” 

Here is the antithesis clearly stated. As far as power politics 
are concerned, Bismarck is right. What he wants to do at this 
moment is not so much anti-Polish as pro-Russian. A resusci 
tated Poland would be very likely to enter into a dangerous al- 
liance with Russia and France. But if Prussia relieves the tsar 
of the long-standing dread of risings in Poland, by giving him 
the help he needs, then it will become difficult for Alexander to 
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take the suit* of Austria in the imminent settlement of accounts 
between Prussia ami that country. Bismarck, can buy the tsar’s 
friendship cheap. His decision does not cost a war, or any blood- 
shed; only a signature, ami the hatred of the Poles. From War- 
saw* he receives n sentence of death, sent to him In a casket bound 
in a black and whit** ribbon. Another comes from Barcelona : “The 
undersigned committee of revolutionary propaganda has sum- 
moned you to the har of judgment. It has unanimously condemned 
you to dentin and has fixed the execution for the first week of 
next month." 

Bismarck is fearless. Fearlessness Is the* best, the never ob- 
solete,. heritage «f the knight. Without it he would not have been 
able, at any rate in the sixties, to march straight forward, all 
lonely as he was, unndTrightcd to his goal. Without it he would 
never have hern able to disregard as he did the threats of the 
chambers, the king’s mistrust, the queen’s influence working against 
him, the malice of the courts, the intrigues of the envoys, the 
death sentences passed on him by foreign revolutionists, and, ere 
tong, the revolvers of fanatical idealists. Had nothing of what 
he built proved stable, had everything he did been erroneous, 
still he would have remained for the Germans Hu* necessary ex- 
emplar of a brave civilian, a model possessor of that courage for 
lack of which the chiefs of his class, the princes, were to perish 
in later days. 

In Vienna, where intrigue was as much a matter of course an 
courage was In Potsdam, people were inclined, to regard the new 
tone as bluff, and the Austrian statesmen made up their minds 
to laugh when their North German brother growled. They had 
smiled already when they read Bismarck’s programme, “Our re- 
lationships,” he had said to Karol vi shortly after taking office, 
“must inevitably grow better or worse, Prussia's wish is that 
they should grow better. But if the imperial cabinet does not 
meet: us halfway, we shall have to consider the alternative pos- 
sibility, and to prepare for it. . . . Austria can choose, either to 
abandon her present anti Prussian policy, or to renounce the 
idea of an honourable agreement. Von believe that we stand In 
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greater need of protection than you do. Our business will there- 
fore be, should you not pay heed to our words and wishes, t« 
convince you that you are wrong in that assumption.” Not since 
the days of Frederick’s youth had any Prussian spoken in *uch 
terms to the envoy of the Habsburgs. But Karolyi was, at bot- 
tom, an admirer of the hostile minister; and besides, he was too 
much the Hungarian to raise a needless clamour. He therefore 
answered by the polite question : 

“And where shall we find compensation ?’* 

“The most natural would be for you to remove your centre 
of gravity to Budapest . 55 With this shrewd thrust he checkmates 
the count, for Karolyi, being a good Hungarian, must certainly 
cherish such a wish, though he dares not express it. Shortly after- 
wards the minister says to another envoy from Vienna: 114 I am 
absolutely opposed to the use of such a phrase as fratricidal war. 
The only policy I recognize is an unconeillntory one, blow* for 
blow, and stark . 55 What is the effect of this sort of language in 
Vienna? “The man is suffering from severe nervous disorder,** 
they say with a smile. 

Habsburg’s plan is to refashion the Germanic Federation once 
more. There are to be five directors, with Austria as president and 
Prussia as vice-president; and, in addition, a powerless assembly 
of delegates from the German parliaments. When Bismarck threat * 
ens Prussia’s withdrawal, and Austria is in a minority, the at- 
tack is renewed from the other side. Austria now proposes to 
summon all the princes; they will sit and deliberate in Frank- 
fort; all will feel uplifted thereby. Is not G astern a spa for elderly 
gentlemen? We princes by God’s grace will settle mat ters among 
ourselves. Suddenly Francis Joseph comes to set* King William, 
is his guest at Gastein. He proposes that there shall he an imperial 
parliament, with princes, and a people’s house. The emperor in 
vites the king of Prussia to follow him to a diet of princes, which 
is immediately to be held in Frankfort, and to which the other 
princes have already been invited. Old King William seems in- 
clined to accept, and Francis Joseph is delighted. 

The pity of it is that this wretched minister president will not 
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Wttr in Gmtein 

k'&vo his muster alone even in Austria's mountains. <s In Gastrin," 
wrote Bismarck in his t»U t age* " l was sitting under the fir trees 
on August 2, 18153* Above me was a long-tailed tit's nest, and I 
had in v watch in my hand* for I was reckoning how many times a 
minute the birds brought a caterpillar or other grub to their 
fledglings. While contemplating the useful activity of these little 
creatures, I noticed that, across the ravine, in the Schillerplato, 
King William was sitting alone on a bench." When he got home, 
he found a letter from the king asking him to come to the Schiller- 
plat/, atut discuss the emperor's visit. "It was too late. If I had 
spent a little less time studying natural phenomena, and had seen 
the king sooner, it may wadi tie that the first Impression made 
upon him by the emperor’* proposals would have been a different 
one* 

"To begin with* he had not noticed that this surprise invitation, 

» * * this invitation a rotirfe echeance, was disrespectful. Perhaps 
the Austrian proposal pleased him because of the solidarity of 
the princes which it implied. , , , The queen dowager Elisabeth, 
too, urged me to go to Frankfort, J rejoined; 4 If the king de- 
cides on this course* I will go there* ami do hi* business for him; 
hut. I will not come hack as minister,’ The queen seemed very much 
disquieted at Hus prospect, and no longer tried to set the king 
against my view. If was not easy for me to induce the king to 
stay away from Frankfort. , , . I thought thud convinced him by 
the time we got to Baden. But there we found the king of Saxony, 
who renewed the invitation in the name of all the princes. My 
master found if hard to stand up against this move. Again and 
again he repeated; ‘Thirty feigning princes and a king as 
courier!’ . . , Literally in the sweat of my brow 1 persuaded him 
to refuse the proposal, lie was lying „ . . on the sofa, and had 
burst into tears, I myself, when I at length succeeded in making 
him commit tumself to a definitive refusal, was so utterly exhausted 
that I could hardly stand. When 1 left the room, I was stagger- 
ing* and was in such a nervous ami excited condition that as 
I shut the door from tin* outside I actually broke off tin* handle ! " 
lit handing over the letter of refusal to he sent to its destination. 
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Dynast and Liegeman 

he knocked down a salver with glasses on it. “ I had to anuwh 
somet hin g ! Now I can breathe again ! ? 

Here we have the first of the series of hours that make up the 
history of the conflicts between Bismarck and William: the threat 
Bismarck utters to the queen dowager; the slow bringing of tight 
into the mind of the worthy monarch* who has utterly tailed to 
see that Austria is getting the better of him. While his minister 
is watching the long-tailed tits, and, half naturalist, half play* 
mg the sovereign ruler, is calculating how many grubs are needed 
for the nourishment of the bird state, the king is talking to hi* 
cousin of Austria, and in four weeks (if Francis Joseph gets hi* 
way) William will again become no more than the second among 
German rulers. Old William burst into tears at having to refuse, 
for a king has come to him as courier. Even the man of iron 
has a fit of hysterics, and must smash something Indore he can 
breathe freely, although he has won the trick. One of them is a 
dynast, and the other is bound to him in fealty. When they now 
begin to build the House of Germany toget her, it seems impossible 
that they will ever be able to finish the work, so many are the 
obstacles. 

This was the last attempt of Austria to remain the leading 
power in Germany. Then came the Schleswig-Holstein affair; a 
satire preluding tragedy. 


V 

At that time Bismarck had no rival in Europe for intelligence. 
The kings and the emperors could not think or could not act. 
Francis Joseph lacked experience; Napoleon was worn out; Al- 
exander was too dense; William, Victoria, ami Victor Emmanuel 
were mediocrities, incompetent to carry out policies of their own; 
neither Gladstone nor Disraeli had yet attained the summit of 
power; Gorchakoff was too vain; Favour, notable after his fash 
ion, died just at the time when Bismarck came to the front. Only 
in Prussia was there yet another political genius. His name was 
Ferdinand Lassalle. Though he had no considerable party to hack 
him up, though he was a revolutionist, though he could not ah 
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lure his great opponent either by kinship of ideas or by power, 
Lassalle speedily won recognition from Bismarck. It was the 
magnetism of genius, nothing else, that drew Bismarck and Las- 
salle together. 

Massive and heavily built both in body and mind ; a dome-shaped 
head ; a man who had come to the front slowly, after a long over- 
ture, looking forward to many decades (like the great German 
bronze founders, who, in works crowded with figures, represented 
a whole generation), curbing imagination by realism, weighing 
words and preparing deeds, reckoning by preference with magni- 
tudes rather than with ideas — such was Bismarck, the realist, 
on the threshold of his great work, when he was on the verge of fifty. 
Slender, elegant, quivering, like an Arab steed but half broken in, 
was the man of Semitic stock who confronted him; a man with a 
long and narrow head; scintillating; little over forty, and yet 
approaching the end of an impetuous career; a great draughts- 
man, whose formative impulse exhausted itself in dazzling sketches ; 
an imaginative and thoughtful man ; an escapee from the school 
of ideas into the world of deeds ; fighting even in this world of 
deeds with eloquent words rather than with blows; his eyes di- 
rected towards the future — such was Lassalle. Bismarck had 
grown out of the soil, was the champion of his class. After an 
adventurous youth, he had returned to the conventional forms 
of life and property characteristic of the stratum from which 
he had sprung; as a statesman he was unsentimental, ready to 
work hand in hand with every nation and to collaborate with every 
form of State which might be useful to his own. Lassalle was a 
Jew, a man without nationality, who had scrambled his way up- 
wards in a strenuous youth, who fought his class and was in con- 
flict with his heritage, his emotional nature inflamed for the cause 
of the nation to which he did not belong by race, and for the 
cause of the class to which he did not belong by station. Bismarck 
made no sacrifices when he began his career ; Lassalle staked every- 
thing. Bismarck consolidated his position by his rise; Lassalle 
lost liberty and health in prison. Whereas Bismarck had begun 
at thirty-two to live in the style warranted by his birth, Lassalle, 
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at the same date, when twenty-two, had begun to repudiate tit all 
respects the manner of life of those to whom by birth he belonged 
Nevertheless, both were animated by the same impulse* The 
Jewish socialist and the Pomeranian Junker were alike spurred 
to action by pride, courage, and hatred; in both of them, them 
motives engendered the will-to-power ; neither knew the meaning 
of fear, neither could put up with a superior, neither really loved* 
Just as Bismarck hated powerful Austria more strongly than he 
loved the less powerful Prussia, so was Lassalle less inspired by 
sympathy with the fourth estate than by dislike of the third* 
That was why Bismarck neither sought nor found friends among 
the Prussian Junkers, and that was why Lassalle neither sought 
nor found friends among the leaders who had risen from the ranks. 
Bismarck did not live the life of a courtier, and Lassalle did not 
live the life of the people. Both of them were filled with splenetic 
feelings towards the limitations of their respective classes ; and 
they resembled one another in irony and cynicism* 

Bismarck was compelled to life-long service by the career he 
had chosen: he had chosen to serve the king, whereas Lassalle had 
chosen to serve the many. Although Bismarck dwelt in a st rong 
castle, he always heard over his head the footsteps of a man under 
whom it was his destiny to live. Lassalle heard no one over him, 
but his castle was built of air, and his nerves trembled more In 
the wind of the future than through the frictions of reality which 
were so deadly to Bismarck’s nerves* Both men were of the ar- 
tistic temperament; but the elder was playing chess against the 
other powers, whereas the younger was rather an actor contem- 
plating his own performance. That was why Bismarck was in- 
fluenced chiefly by ambition, Lassalle by vanity. Thus it was that 
Lassalle could luxuriate in successes and prospects in which he 
visioned a more distant future than Bismarck could see; wherea* 
Bismarck wanted less, but wanted tangible realities, and there 
fore he cultivated patience. That was why Bismarck lived twice 
as long as Lassalle, and also why Lassalle was richer than Bis* 
marck in moments of happiness. 

No sooner did they meet than they recognised one another’s 
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liberals have at their disposal neither bayonets, nor nor 

the charm of genius.” For the aim of the reactionaries, in these 
days, was to win over the working class to their suits to lure 
the working class away from the progressives, “(’an we lie stir- 
prised,” asks a conservative association, “ that members of the 
working class show no inclination to support, a government that 
does nothing for them?” Bismarck promptly takes up the idea; 
appoints a committee to study the problem of old-age pensions, 
and improvement of the conditions of the working classes; and 
recommends “ a discussion of the question whether the State, iti 
its position as employer, could not set an example to other em- 
ployers in the regulation of working conditions.” He goes on to 
speak of the need for long notice before discharge, the regula- 
tion of wages, profit sharing, working-class dwellings, arbitra- 
tion in labour disputes, working-class societies for cooperative 
distribution and the mutual provision of credit. State-supported 
sick clubs and life insurance societies for the working class. Such 
is his social programme five months after he has become premier, 
and it is unexampled anywhere else in the Europe of the sixths* 
All these measures are in conformity with Lassalle’s demands. 

Bismarck is not moved in this direction by love of the people; 
he is inspired by hatred of the middle class. Since the nation 
repudiates h'is policy, he endeavours to win it over to Ids view 
by introducing social reforms. While the wealthy employers in 
the Landtag were proclaiming themselves the friends of the {am- 
ple, Lassalle, in his letters and speeches, was ratling against them 
for their double moral standard, and was pleasing no one more 
when he did this than the premier. It was already being declared 
that Lassalle, who had just founded the General l boon of Ger- 
man Workers, was a tool of the reaction. Lot bar Bucher warned 
him: “Take care! In actual fact, you are helping the govern- 
ment at this juncture. You will be given your head for it time, 
and then a heavy hand will be laid on you ! ” 

Lassalle, like Bismarck, grew to manhood in the days of the 
revolution. This has left an indelible mark on his character. He 
spurns caution, does not ask the political complexion of Ids ah 
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ties, joins hands with any one who is the enemy of his enemy. 
He* the socialist, (tares, m full view of the public, to approach 
the detested minister for foreign affairs. The two monks outlook on 
foreign policy has always been identical, except that Lassalle 
was beforehand with Bismarck in wanting a united Germany, He 
made mock of the frock coaled men who in the year 1849 trav- 
elled from Frankfort to Potsdam to petition a king on behalf of 
Germany, instead of simply decreeing the existence of Germany, 
Since his eyes were directed towards the masses and not towards 
the princes, to him German unity was a racial and not a dynastic 
quest ion. The decade from IHaO to 18(50 made Bismarck more 
of a parliamentarian, ami led him as early as 18(50 to write his 
memorial concerning a German parliament ; Lassalle had come to 
recognise at the same date that a united Germany was possible 
even without ridding the land of its princes. He and Bismarck 
were at one in making a decisive stand against Austria-Hungary, 
whose twenty six millions of mm German inhabitants were an 
obstacle to united Germany. Much took his own road to this con- 
clusion, for La hsu lie had no insight into the policy at which Bis- 
marck was working through his envoys; and Bismarck did not 
need to study Lasstdteks pamphlets in order to form Ids own views 
upon the Austrian question. 

Lassalle was like Bismarck in his attitude towards Napoleon. 
Although he was an enemy of Napoleon's despotism, in times of 
crisis he would rather march shoulder to shoulder with France 
against Austria than with Austria against France. Lassalle wrote 
in public to precisely the same effect as Bismarck had written in 
private: 44 If Napoleon should revise the map of Kit rope in ac- 
cordance with the principle of nationalities in the south, we should 
do the same thing in the north; if he were to liberate Italy, we 
should take Schleswig; thus Prussia could expunge the disgrace of 
tllffttit/,* , * . If Prussia hesitates, that only shows that the mon- 
archy In no longer capable of a national deed.** The only thing 
which distinguishes him la-re from Bismarck is that he pulls out 
the nationalist stop, which he needs as an agitator, whereas Bis 
niarek, as a diplomat i A, does not need it. At the same time. 
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Lassalle, being a pupil of Hegel and Fichte, bases his demand* 
upon grounds that are more philosophical than Bismarck, m a 
pupil of Machiavelli, needs: “ The metaphysical nation, the Ger- 
man nation, thanks to its whole development and in full con- 
formity with its subjective and objective history, is vouchsafed 
this great prize, this supreme historical honour, that it k able 
to create for itself a territory out of the simple spiritual na- 
tional idea, that it is able to generate being out of thought* Such 
an act resembles God’s creation of the world! . . . This has to-day 
become a religion, and under the popular and dogmatic name of 
German unity it animates every noble German heart. Chi the day 
when the belfries throughout Germany announce the birth of the 
German State, on that day we shall also celebrate the true fes- 
tival of Fichte, the wedding of his spirit to reality!** 

Bismarck was ready enough to forgive the affectations of style* 
He bore the text in mind and drew his own conclusions* He also 
read what the new leader said of him in public meetings that 
were fiercely hostile to him: “ Beyond question Bismarck has a 
very accurate knowledge of constitutional matters. His views har- 
monise fully with my own theory. He is perfectly well aware that 
the real constitution of a country is not to be found in the sheet 
of paper on which it is written, but in the actual objective cir- 
cumstances.” Soon, Lassalle went so far as to say publicly at. 
huge meetings in Rhineland: “ The progressives are flirting with 
the princes in Frankfort in order to make Bismarck uneasy* * * * 
If we had to exchange volleys with Herr von Bismarck, justice 
would compel us to say, even while the shooting was in prog re**; 

* He is a man, and all the others are old women’/’ 

Before Bismarck had read this love avowal, he had received 
a telegram from Solingcn, where Lassa lie’s meetings had been 
prohibited: “ Progressive burgomaster, at head of ten gendarme* 
armed with muskets and bayonets, has just dissolved, without 
legal justification, a workers’ meeting summoned by me* Prated 
ineffectual, have with difficulty restrained the people, numbering 
five thousand, from resorting to violence. Urgent request for tlm 
promptest legal satisfaction. Lassalle.” 
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This came very much apropos, for, a few days earlier, Bis- 
marck, playing a trump card against the congress of princes, 
had demanded the introduction of universal and equal suffrage 
for the Germanic Federation. The premier hands on the com- 
plaint to the legal authorities, hassalle calls on him 4i to express 
thanks/* Then, hi the wintered* ISCni 4, he visits Bismarck about 
a dozen times, perhaps oftener, having a long interview on 
each occasion. Many years later, when it was in Bismarck** in- 
terest to make light of this political intercourse with Lassalle, 
he said in the Reichstag: u There was something about Lassalle 
which attracted me immensely as a private individual He was 
one of the most talented and amiable persons with whom 1 have 
ever associated ; he was ambitious in the grand style. . . . Our 
conversations lasted for hours, anil I was always sorry when they 
came to an end. ... I fancy he had an agreeable impression that 
1 was an intelligent and ready listener/* 

These conversations, lad wren the two strongest German states- 
men of that epoch, concerned the great question whether Germany 
would have to he unified dynast ienlly or could be unified on the 
popular plane. From the alternatives as stated by the radicals 
they had both moved away, hassalle now considered that a Ger- 
man republic was unattainable, ami Bismarck did not expect to 
realise the creation of a league of princes and nothing more. In 
private, moreover, neither of them now regarded the solution he 
was supposed hi favour as ideal. There is fairly good authority 
fur the accuracy of a fragment of their conversation as recorded 
by hassalle, 

Bismarck : ** Why don’t you join forces with the conservatives, 
since you have very little prospect of getting your candidates 
elected ? Our interests march with yours, you fight from your 
standpoint just as we fight from ours against the attempts of 
tlte bourgeoisie to win power/* 

hassalle: For the turner, Your Excellency, it may seem as if an 

alliance between the labour party ami the conservatives were pos- 
sible ; but we should only lie able to go a short distance along the 
road together, ami should then be more fiercely opposed than ever. 
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Bismarck: “I see what you mean. The question is which of 
us is the man who can eat cherries with the devil. Nous verron*! 

As far as matters of fact are concerned, their debate centre* 
round two points in Lassalle’s programme, both of which Bis- 
marck would like to realise on behalf of his own interests. Before 
this, he had written about universal suffrage: u In a country with 
monarchical traditions and loyal sentiments, it would make an 
end of the influence of the liberal bourgeoisie, arid would lead to 
the election of monarchical representatives. In Prussia, nine tenths 
of the people are loyal to the king, and nothing but the arti- 
ficial mechanism of the elections prevents the expression of their 
true opinion.” Bismarck thought it was too soon for the intro- 
duction of universal suffrage into Prussia. If he moved too slowly, 
Lassalle moved too quickly. The latter tried to persuade Bis- 
marck to introduce universal suffrage, not only into Germany (in 
due time — for both men were convinced that there must be war 
before the reconstruction of the Germanic federation could he 
effected), but into Prussia, immediately, by an ordinance. Thus 
the radical democrat advised a coup d’etat. Bismarck doubted 
whether the time was ripe. 

“Above all I blame myself,” wrote Lassalle to Bismarck, ** be- 
cause I forgot yesterday to insist once more upon the fact that 
the eligibility of election must be extended to all Germans. Tim 
would be an immense instrument of power! The real moral con- 
quest of Germany! As far as electoral technique is concerned, last 
night I read again the history of French legislation; but I found 
little of value to our own position. However, I have been think* 
ing matters over, and am now in a position, your Excellency, to 
give you what you want, a * charmed recipe' to prevent nbsten* 
tion from the polls, and the dispersal of votes. I have not the least 
doubt in the world that what I propose would be effective. I 
therefore await an appointment with Your Excellency one live- 
ning. My urgent request is that you choose an evening when we 
shall not be interrupted. I have a great deal to discuss with Your 
Excellency concerning electoral technique and other matters m 
well,” 
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Thus letter, which is half-intimate in its phrasing, shows plainly 
enough who has the Initiative, We might infer that a young man 
is writing to an old one, and yet the younger is over forty and 
the elder not yet fifty. We picture Bismarck on the previous 
evening, buried in his armchair, listening through the cigar smoke 
to the words of his energetic visitor, and then vainly attempting 
to annoy Lassalle with such a phrase as u charmed recipe/’ There 
are indications in the letter of the spiritual duel in which both 
take pleasure, Events come it) break off their Intercourse, Five 
days after the letter just quoted was written, the attack on Den- 
mark began. Lassalle grew name urgent: 

**I don’t want to lie importunate, but circumstances press, so 
von must excuse me if I seem importunate, I wrote to you last 
Wednesday saying that I had the charmed recipe you wanted, a 
most effective one. Our next conversation will, l think, lead to 
definite conclusions ; and since, in my opinion, these definite con- 
clusions must, he reached without delay, I shall venture to call cm 
vtm tomorrow morning at half past eight/’ 

How ardent the man is! How the matter lures him on; how 
near he feels himself to realisations such as, till now, he had 
scarcely dared to hope for! But Bismarck is just beginning his 
war. Suffrage must wait! 

A fete 1 weeks later, Lassalle is being tried for high treason* He 
nays when before the supreme court: u I do not merely wish to 
overthrow the* constitution; perhaps I shall have overthrown it 
in less than a year. 'Strong games can be played! Cards on the 
table! * . . Therefore t tell you in this solemn place that perhaps 
a year will not have passed before Herr von Bismarck will have 
played the part of Hubert Feel, and universal and direct suffrage 
a ill have been established!’* The name of the English statesman 
ha* a dignified sound, though no one in the court of justice will 
understand its significance. So brilliantly does Lassalle’s clear 
intelligence analyse the Inaccessible minister, that he mentions 
as Bismarck’s exemplar the very man to whom Bismarck had re- 
ferred in a letter twenty five years earlier, justifying his with- 
drawal from the State service on the ground that In Prussia he 
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could never expect to play Peel’s part. No one but a of 

Bismarck’s relatives know of this letter. Perhaps the writer has 
forgotten it. Still, he knows that Peel, O’Connell, aiul MirabcaU 
were much in his mind of old; and when he reads how boldly thw 
Jewish revolutionist is defending himself against the government, 
and how easily Lassalle can read his heart, his respect for I.**' 
salle needs must grow. 

Bismarck follows Lassalle’s lead in two of his plans. The so- 
cialist induces the reactionary minister to support productive 
cooperatives, with the aid of State credit to the tunc of a hun- 
dred millions, and to inaugurate State enterprises cm * large 
scale. Lassalle’s aim is to found a socialist State in ncoorcliuicc 
with the new Marxist doctrine; Bismarck's aim is to strengthen 
the monarchical State by the extension of its powers. Just m in 
the question of universal suffrage, so here, they are using the 
same means to secure different ends. A good many yearn later, 
Bismarck spoke of these methods as “ serious and shrewd things**; 
for the moment, however, he was content to thank Lassalle for 
sending him a pamphlet which developed the Ideas. 

This was too much for Lassalle’s vanity. Bismarck ought to 
have given the pamphlet to the king, so that William could learn 
“ what kingdom still has a future . 51 He became really Importunate 
now, demanded to see the minister about the matter. The urgent 
tone annoyed Bismarck. He did not break off relationships with 
Lassalle, but postponed attending to the matter. For this reason 
he never saw Lassalle again, since the fatal duel occurred that 
year. 

In the spring, however, Lassalle was able to arrange for the 
reception of a deputation sent by the poverty-stricken weavers of 
Silesia to the king. This was a great event, for nothing of the 
kind had ever before happened in Prussia. When the hungry 
weavers came away from their audience, Bismarck was standing 
in the anteroom. He asked them a good many questions, and then 
said: “I am afraid you won’t he able to eat roast goose for 
dinner so soon as next Sunday!” There stand the poor follow*, 
trembling, a crowd of beggars, who are terribly afraid of Hun- 
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Wing down on the slippery floor of the king’s golden palace. Then 
the prime minister encounters them, and, with his terrible witti- 
cism, widens the abyss which lie might have taken the oppor- 
tunity of gently bridging over, Even in Laasalle’s luxurious rooms 
in the Bcllevuestrasxe, among Turkish rugs and marble busts, 
the workmen who went to visit him felt embarrassed ; ami they 
were nut pleased at the sight of the fancy waistcoats the dem- 
agogue wore on public platforms. He was not one of their sort. 

Bismarck, however, took energetic measures to restrict the 
social privileges of the bureaucrats, lie wanted to get the recently 
formed workers* party on his side, and made advances to four 
other socialist writers besides Lassalle, Lot bar Bucher the tax* 
resister, who had hern exited and then amnestied, became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the * 4 Norddeutsehen ”, Bismarck’s newspaper. 
So did Brass, who had written a verse; ** \\V paint red, we (mint 
well, we paint, with tyrants’ blood!” Liebknecht followed Brass. 
Bismarck commissioned Bucher to ask Karl Marx, likewise, to 
join the staff. Marx refused, Liebkuecht stum broke away, for 
he realised that Brass was being corrupted. Bucher stayed twenty 
years. In these adventurous attempts to recruit from the enemy’s 
camp, we see once more the Mad Junker. 

Furthermore, Bismarck is a State socialist. When one of the 
Laudrats listens only to what the employers have to say about 
the poverty of the Silesian weavers, and is actually content to get 
the employers’ point of view* through the mouth of a policeman, 
Bismarck asks him furiously why he does not adopt an impartial 
standpoint, from which these difficult matters can he rightly un- 
derstood, instead of identifying himself exclusively with the em- 
ployers’ interests. Indeed, he actually proposes to cashier this 
Land rat because of the man’s lack, of judgment. Then he appoints 
a committee to study the question of wages* vital needs, and means 
of helping the workers. Their side of the case is to he ** listened to 
by reasonable men, who will la* capable of defending the interests 
of the working class against the employers.” At the same time 
he induces the king to pay privately a sum of seven thousand talers 
for the experimental foundation of a productive cooperative in 
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according with Lassalle’s plans, in order thus “ to gam expe- 
rience concerning the possibility, the cost, and the results of a 
more extensive application of the principle.” This cooperative is 
to be registered; it is to have the power of unhampered activity 
“which is necessary for the sale of the goods, and which will en- 
able the weavers to secure the profits of the sale in addition to 
their wages.” Thus Bismarck, in his hatred of the liberals, anti 
in his hope of securing a new ally, becomes the first State socialist 
in Prussia. 

That summer Lassalle, from a fake sense of honour, fights it 
duel, and is killed by the bullet of an idler. For the time being 
his work remains without a leader. A year later, when the mill” 
istry of State declares itself opposed to all attempts on the part 
of the State to interfere in social problems, Bismarck has the 
following passage interpolated into the report: u The food of the 
weavers, which consists mostly of potato soup, gruel with salt, 
only a very small quantity of fat, and coffee made of chicory, 
has been reduced to the minimum quantity essential for the main- 
tenance of life.” When he reads in the report that, since equally 
urgent claims might be put in from all quarters, the Stale cart 
give no help, Bismarck writes in his hold handwriting in the 
margin : 

“Then, for that reason, the State is to give no help? The Stale 
can !” With these three words, Bismarck’s productive will vibrate* 
once more against the walls of the great cage in which In* is 
imprisoned with the other members of his class, and even with 
many of the liberals. These three words are the echo of the dis- 
cussions in which Lassalle, the anient spirit of the future, had 
that winter endeavoured to beguile him. 

VI 

“Now I am minister here, the last arrow in the quiver. If you 
will undertake to weld Scandinavia into an empire, I will in like 
manner unify Germany. We will then form a Scandinavian -< Her 
man league which will be strong enough to rule the whole world. 
We have the same religion and the same culture; nor are our 
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languages very different. Pray toll your countrymen that if they 
are not inclined to Call in with my plans, I may be obliged to put 
them out of action, lest I should have an enemy in my hack when 
1 come to attack other points.” 

In this am a/ing letter, Bismarck seems to he jesting with the 
old friend to whom it is written, a Dane, his sometime companion 
in the chase. We may suppose that the recipient in Copenhagen, 
Baron Biixeu, reads it. twice over, for he is Danish premier, and 
the Danes have good reason to watch the (Kerman weather just 
now. If he knows Bismarck, he must know that Bismarck has 
never Iwmx a megalomaniac or a dreamer, hut always a calculator 
and a realist. After all, tin* idea is by no means so foolish as it 
might seem at; the first glance. Less than five hundred years ago, 
the three Scandinavian lamb were united, and their ruler was a 
ma n from Pomerania, The letter is more than a jest; perhaps it 
is a warning. Since Bbmarek never aims at anything that is ab- 
solutely out of reach (.and for that reason will never impress the 
imagination of posterity like the great Napoleon), his warning 
tie-day is only uttered because of Schleswig Holstein. 

These two little territories are a thorn in the suit* of Germany. 
For the last fifty years, flu* mood in Schleswig-Holstein has been 
an index to the intensity of the German longing for unity. Since 
the two little countries wanted to remain 44 up ewig ungedeelt* 1 
(for ever undivided ) the whole of hh trope rummaged through 
treaties which were four centuries old, and really interested no 
wn.% not even the Hchleswigers and the Holsteiners themselves. 
People racked their brains about male and female heirs of Dan* 
bti kings and Holstein dukes, When, now, one such king died* and 
it behooved his successor to swear fealty to the new constitution in 
Schleswig and Holstein as well as elsewhere, the rival nationalisms 
came into conflict, A certain duke of Augusteulmrg had sold hb 
territory for two million talers* '‘Phis worthy b son found a flaw 
in the deed, and, availing himself of the extant dispute, slipped 
back into the bind of his fathers, lie wrote an address beginning 
** In my Urge subject* 1 *, and had himself proclaimed duke of 
Hrhlcttwig-Hnbtcin. 
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Ambushed near at hand was the formidable Prussian. He eared 
little or nothing about the Germanity of the two territories, which, 
as members of the Germanic Federation, would only increase the 
anti-Prussian forces. But he cared a great deal about enhancing 
Prussia’s power. While he knew* how to make a good use of the 
genuine zeal for German unity which animated some of these 
northlanders, the core of his thought was: “ How can the duchies 
be made into Prussian provinces?” His classical summary of the 
matter runs as follows: “Down to the very end, I was always 
firmly convinced that a personal union with Denmark would have 
been better than what existed; that an independent ruler would 
have been better than the personal union; and that union with 
Prussia would have been better than an independent prince. Only 
events could show which of these was attainable.” Being a dis- 
ciple of Machiavelli, he therefore treated first with Denmark, then 
against Denmark with the Augustenburger, and then actually 
with Austria — always in the hope of coming out victor in the 
end. 

Even if this was not the outcome of a plan thought out in all 
its details beforehand, it was at any rate a string of pearls for 
which he had spun the string in readiness. When the question be- 
came acute in the middle of the year 1868 , and when nil Ger- 
many was acclaiming the young duke of Angus tenburg for his 
determination to wrest a German land from a foreign power, BiV 
marck rose to his feet at the sitting of the Council of State and 
recommended the annexation of the territories. The king looked 
up and said: “But I have no rights in the duchies.” 

Had the Great Elector, had King Frederick, any more rigid 
in Prussia and Silesia? All the Hohcnzollern have been enlargers 
of the State.” 

The king makes no answer, and the crown prince lifts his 
hands towards heaven as if doubting the speaker’s sanity; the 
ministers are silent, not excepting Roon ; the council passes on 
to the order of the day. When Bismarck reads over the minutes 
he finds that there is no mention of his proposal. The secretary 
explains that the omission was made by the king’s orders. His 
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Majesty had thought that Herr von Bismarck would prefer to 
have no note made of what he had said. 44 Ills Majesty seemed 
to have believed that I had lunched, not wisely, but too well; and 
that I should be glad to hear not lung more of what I had said. 
But I insisted upon the inclusion of my proposal in the minutes. 1 ’ 

At about this time he writes: “My method in foreign policy 
to-day is like my method in old times when I used to go snipe- 
shooting, and when 1 would not put my weight on a fresh tus- 
sock until I had tried it carefully with my foot* 11 This much is 
certain, that, thanks to the ups and downs of the Schleswig af- 
fair, he was able to itmmruvre Austria - first to his side, then 
itway from it, ami ultimately out of the Federation, Had it not 
been for Dupprt, Kouiggriit/ would hardly have been possible. 
Itut this road led along the edge of the European nhvss. Always 
lie had one eye watching the moods of the great powers; while 
Ids other eye, like a lion tamer’s, rested on Ids king. More than 
once, he seemed to have hist the game, which he himself described 
as resembling one of Se rihe’s involved plots. If there he truth in 
the 'Turkish proverb that luck is in love with the virtuous man, 
Bismarck must have been supremely virtuous, for be was almost 
always lucky, and. never snore lucky than in this particular coup. 

If forthwith, and alone, he had attacked Denmark, lie would 
have had Austria in the rear and Europe in front, Inst mid, he 
informed Count tteehherg, the minister for foreign affairs in 
Vienna, that he would, undertake single-handed the so-called lib- 
eration of the duchies, the mod popular thing that could then 
be attempted in (tenimnv. By this threat, he compelled Heehberg 
to rally to his side. Then, having so strong an ally, he ignored 
the (fcrmuuie Federation. He had now assuaged the anxieties of 
Europe, which believed that the inherent hostility between the 
two Herman great powers gave security against too overwhelming 
a success on the part of either one of them. Thus with one stroke 
hr had made Austria his ally, and Europe neutral 'The danger 
of worldwide war was averted, for Prussia ami Austria had jointly 
declared war against the Danes, 'This is what Bismarck was able 
to write Indore the war hud actually begun: 
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“Is it not the most complete victory possible that Austria, two 
months after attempting to refashion the Germanic Federation, 
should be delighted when nothing more is said about the matter, 
and that she should write to her former friends notes identical 
with ours? This summer we have achieved that which we have been 
vainly striving to do for twelve years. Austria has adopted our 
programme, which she publicly made mock of last October. She 
has preferred the Prussian alliance to the Wurzburg alliance. 
She accepts assistance from us; and if to-day we turn our backs, 
on Austria, the Austrian ministry wail fall. Never before has 
Viennese policy been thus directed from Berlin, both wholesale and 
retail. We are courted by France. Our voice has an authority in 
London and St. Petersburg which it has not had for twenty years 
past. Our strength must be based, not upon the chambers and 
the press, but upon power politics, upon the strong hand. We 
have not sufficient and sufficiently enduring strength to waste it 
upon a false front, phrases, and Angus tenburg. . . . Not that l 
have over-much trust in Austria; but I think that just now it m 
as well to have her on our side. Whether the time will come to 
break away from her, and what the reason will he, must be left 
to the future.” 

The foregoing sentences are in a long letter which Bismarck 
writes to Goltz in Paris, at Christmas in the year 1 HO* J. We can 
hardly take it amiss that he should strut about in this way be- 
fore his rival; at the same time his letter is a soliloquy, perhaps 
the deliberately muted echo of a hundred soliloquies, for when 
he says “we” he means himself. He feels that his hour as «tnfc cai- 
man is at hand. In a few days, the year will begin. 

The silent struggle with the king is preceded and accompanied 
by a noisy contest in the Landtag. The debate with the democrats 
shows how difficult it is to carry on foreign policy in conjunction 
with a parliament — unless all States are doing this, and even 
then it is sometimes impossible. 

Virchow: “The king must be told how imminent is the danger. 
The minister president has within a comparatively short time 
adopted such a number of different standpoints, . . . he is speed- 
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tug without; a company into the sea of foreign complication . * . 
he has no guiding principle. * . . That is his weakness. . . . he 
has no understanding for what issues from the heart of the people, 
* * . and, by his violence he damages the most sacred interests of 
Germany and Prussia. He is given over to the Evil One, from 
whose clutches he will never escape.’* 

Bismarck : u An assembly of three hundred and fifty members 
cannot, nowadays, in the last resort, direct the policy of a great 
power, prescribing to the government a programme which must 
be followed out to the end. . . . The politician who is not a spec- 
ialist at the work, regards every move on the chessboard as the 
end of the game. Hence his illusion that the goal is continually 
changing. , * , Politics is not an exact science. . . . I am not 
afraid of democracy; if I were, I should give up the game. [A 
member cries: ** A game! A game ! ” j If the house refuses to vote 
supplies, we must take them where we can find them,” Thereupon 
the house rejects the proposal for a war haul. The Landtag is 
dissolved, and does not meet again for a year. 

Now that, the conflict is at its height, antitheses are struck out 
from him like sparks: most sacred interests; political dilettantes 
without a compass and without knowledge; principles; games of 
chess! The fart that. Virchow, man of science and atheist, delivers 
over his enemy to the Evil One, when we might rather have ex- 
pected that the Christian politician should take that course with 
the man of science, restores to the dialogue the natural humor 
which the ceremonious phrasing hides. 

While In the chamber he lays stress on the royal authority, 
Bismarck tries to frighten the king with the chamber, saying 
that, nothing but a strong foreign policy, war In fact, will silence 
the opponents of army reform. He also casts his spell over Kar- 
ttiyi in Berlin, and terrifies Bechberg in Vienna by telling him of 
the revolutionary trend of national German sentiment. In the 
Viennese lleiclisrat, however, people are bet ter informed, ami 
one of the deputies then* laughs at KechbergN report of the 
mutter, saying: ** We are going into tin* war hand in hand with 
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the Prussian cabinet, which is condemned by all the world ! Bis- 
marck’s triumphs are keeping the men of other States awake! In 
Prussia, the need for expansion is openly proclaimed. Hardly hast 
she digested the stolen territory of Silesia, when she stretches 
out her claws to grasp the duchies, and we are actually sending 
our regimental bands to make music for the Prussian march. 
What tune shall we play ? ” 

The king of Prussia, urged one way by Bismarck and another 
by the warnings of his nearest and dearest, hesitates. He looks 
at the prey, and is afraid to seize it. He asks his minister with 
a serious mien: “Are not you also a German?” Moments come 
when Bismarck is in despair. “I have a presentiment,” he writes 
to Roon, “that the cause of the crown against the revolution h 
lost, for the king’s confidence is given more to his opponent* 
than to his servants. As God wills. Twenty or thirty years hence, 
it will be a matter of indifference to us, but not to our children. 

. ... In default of a miracle, the game will he lost, and we shall 
have to bear the blame. . . . As God wills. He knows how long 
Prussia is to continue in existence. God knows I shall be sorry if 
Prussia comes to an end.” Thus he talks of winning or losing the 
game, and continually invokes the name of God, which he only 
mentions when he is in great difficulties. 

When at length he has persuaded King William ami Kmperor 
Prancis Joseph to make war, Bismarck is still uncertain for 
whom the foreign land is really going to he conquered. I le may 
yet find that, despite himself, he is waging a so-called “ j ust w ar”, 
one which will only liberate the duchies, and will only redound 
to the advantage of the Germanic Federation. The diplomatist 
does not hold his peace even after the first shots have been find. 
He sends a hurried note to Boon: “Is not the force In R, two 
companies, far too small? . . . Our companies will be in a 
mouse-trap if our artillery does not command the aforesaid 
sound. We have soldiers to spare in Holstein. Why should mil 
we occupy the island more strongly? Forgive my sending you 
these observations about military matters.” What would he have 
said if Roon had sent him political advice? But his responsibility 
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table together. Four allies smiting at their success. King Wil- 
liam has an uneasy conscience, and so perhaps has Reehberg, 
who is too simple and straightforward for such policies. But 
Francis Joseph and Bismarck are quite easy in their minds, each 
being resolved to cheat the other. 

Bismarck: “ Now that history has summoned us into politic*! 
community, we shall do better for ourselves and one another both 
dynastically and politically if we hold together and take over 
the leadership of Germany, which will remain in our hands so 
long as we are united. . . . If our joint acquisitions were in Italy 
instead of in Holstein, and if Lombardy were at the disposal of 
the two powers, it would never occur to me to try to persuade 
my king that our wishes should be set up against those of our 
allies . 55 

Francis Joseph: “Are the duchies, then, to become provinces* 
or is Prussia merely to acquire certain rights in them?*' 

A pause. The king says nothing. 

Bismarck: “I am delighted that Your Majesty has asked use 
that question in the presence of my exalted sovereign. I hope that; 
I shall now learn his views . 55 

William, hesitatingly: “I have really no rights over the duch- 
ies, and cannot claim any . 55 

What a scene! Two monarch.** who have no idea what they are 
to do with conquests which their ministers have forced upon 
them, and their military commanders have won at point of sword. 
They display mutual distrust which can only find expression in 
courtly phrases, until the elder of the pair, in a state of profound 
moral perplexity, says that he has no rights, thus disavowing 
his own minister, who has just implied the contrary. With a 
false friendliness, the monarchs say “ thou 55 to one another ; " Mu 
jesties 55 and “Excellencies 55 are bandied about. The discussion 
ends with a breakfast upon gold and silver plate, and the disap- 
pointed minister tries to drown his annoyance in the excellent 
wine from the Habsburg cellars. 
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VII 

The Internal conflict has not been .solved by the Danish war. 
It has only been intensified. 'rhe government could point to the 
successes of the army reform to which the deputies had refused 
their assent ; but the liberals had no difficulty in proving that the 
reform had scarcely yet begum The fundamental problem was 
whether might or right was to rule. This remained just as un- 
certain after the victory in the field. When, in January 18(15, the 
representatives of the people met once more in the chamber, Bis- 
marck was extremely polite, and was less sarcastic after the 
victory than he had been while the struggle was in progress. 
Yet the liberals cannot leave matters alone. “The government,” 
they cry, “has only followed the trend of public opinion 1” Bis- 
marck flashes back at them; “If your refusal of the first loan 
led to the conquest of Diippel and Alscn, then, gentlemen, I hope 
that your refusal of the present loan will give birth to a Prussian 
navy.” Hie dispute continues. 

Ho does the dispute between the allies, Austria, who does not 
wash the conquered territory to become Prussian, would like to 
make the duchies into a German federal State. Count- MensdorfV, 
the new minister fur foreign affairs in Vienna — an aristocrat 
rather than a statesman, a man of refined sensibilities, and an 
optimist Is, despite all his politeness, as much of an intriguer 
as Count Hum was in Frankfort ten years earlier. “ Look here,” 
says Bismarck to Karolyi in Berlin, “we are standing in front 
of the duchies like two guests Indore whom an admirable ban- 
quet is spread; but one of them, who has no appetite, sternly 
forbids the other, who is hungry, to fall to. Let us wait, then, 
until the moment comes; for the present we can get along pretty 
w ell m we a red’ 

In the summer, tin* uneasiness In Vienna becomes so great that 
a breach with Prussia seems imminent. Bismarck’s pulse quick- 
ens. The aim of the first war, the aim of his fifteen years’ work, 
seems to he cm the verge of achievement.. “The moment is favour- 
able for a w*nr, n he says with scientific coolness in the council of 
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State, “but the ministers cannot advise to such a step. The re- 
solve can only come from the king’s free conviction.” 

William shakes off the evil dream of a frat ricidal war. He goes 
once more to Gastein, and commands Bismarck to patch up mat- 
ters again with the hostile friend. This is in August 1805* a year 
after the Schonbrunn conversations, and two years after the 
conference of princes. Now “ the cracks in the structure are 
plastered up ”, and the spoils are shared. Aust ria will take Hot' 
stein and Lauenburg, Prussia will have Schleswig; the sovereignty 
in both territories will be a joint one. The August enburg duke 
is dropped; and Europe, half amused and half annoyed, asks: 
“Up ewig ungedeelt?” Bismarck says: u That was the very 
last time I ever played quinze. I played so recklessly that every 
one was astonished. Count Blome had said that the best way 
to understand people’s character was to play quinze with them, 
and I thought I would show him mine! I lost several hundred 
talers, which I really should have been entitled to draw its part 
of my allowance for expenses of the service; I succeeded in fool 
ing him, for he believed me to be more venturesome than I am, 
and gave way.” After signing the agreement, Bismarck is sup 
posed to have said to Blome: “ Well, I could never have believed 
that I should find an Austrian diplomatist willing to sign that 
document!” At the time, Austria was in a condition of interim! 
unrest, and she had no allies among foreign powers; that wits 
why she signed a document which was greatly to the advantage 
of Prussia. When, finally, Austria sold Prussia the duehv of 
Lauenburg for two-and-a-half million Danish talers, Bismarck 
was delighted: “Austria fell in public estimation owing to this 
deal. One who buys is a man of distinction; one who sells for a 
ridiculously low price is looked upon with contempt !” 

After this first “expansion of the State”, the king created 
Bismarck a count. When, after the Danish war, William bestowed 
on the minister the order of the Black Eagle, Bismarck expressed 
his true sentiments in a letter to Ins wife: “and, which wan even 
more gratify mg to me, the king cordially embraced me.” To him 
the highest order of distinction William could grant was of little 
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account. Not m as regards the new title of nobility. His family 
feeling, the st reagent of all his inherited qualities, was gratified, 
lie had always been proud to look at the ancestral portraits of 
the Bismareks hanging on the walls of Sehdnhausen ; and, in his 
pride of birth, he had said that the Bismareks had lived longer in 
the marches than the Ilohen/ollern. Among Ids fellow Junkers 
niid acquaint anees, there were many who had more distinguished 
escutcheons, and when ambition was driving him towards high 
olllee lie always hail in mind the faces of these privileged persons. 
Ail accessory motive with him was t lie desire to he able to make 
a good showing before the members of his own caste. As an actual 
fact, the arrogance of the titled nobility made them look clown 
upon those who were simply gentry. 

Hr himself find iso need of coats of arms. He was Bismarck, a 
man who already had a Kuro peart reputation. But it mattered to 
him a good deal that his wife. Hie daughter of a Farther Pomer- 
anian squire, his wife, who had been slighted in exalted circles, 
crnild now write herself countess, and that his sons, and their sons 1 
outs, could write thcmselve* Founts Bismarck. "Phis brought the 
Junker more satisfaction than all the titles and offices he had re-' 
curved In the past, and more than the friendship of queens and 
empresses. His near ones and dear ones, the only people he cared 
for in the world., had been given a step upwards, Bismarck was 
now fifty years of age. At five anil twenty, when lie had resigned 
from the public service, he had sketched Ids future in a letter to 
bin friend, w riling: ** Anti If in the wool market they call me c Herr 
Huron \ t wall sell three talers cheaper .” 1 

When he read the friendly explanation King William gave for 
conferring this title upon him, he could not help laughing in- 
wardly at the king's pride. For two years he had been leading his 
reluctant, sovereign forward step by step, hut now the old man 
spoke of the conquest ** as an outcome of my governance which 
you have followed with such, great and distinguished circumspec- 
tion. * * . Your affectionate king, William," 

Meanwhile the great settlement of accounts was drawing ever 
nearer; and, a* it became imminent, Bismarck kept more and 
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more attentive watch on Napoleon. The emperor of the French 
and the nation he ruled looked askance at the reconciliation be- 
tween the two rival German powers, for their chrome quarrel had 
been pleasing to Europe. England, indeed, was already beginning 
to consider the desirability of forming a powerful league agauw 
united Germany. To Bismarck it seemed that the only way of 
learning what Napoleon really thought would be to have a per- 
sonal interview. The man who had just, been talking to one em- 
peror in Gastein, hastened from that watering place to another 
watering place, Biarritz, to weave his spells there around another 
emperor. In truth it felt almost like a journey into a hostile 
country. He took lodgings near the imperial Villa Eugenie, where 
Napoleon had established his summer court. Bismarck had given 
it out that this extraordinary journey had been undertaken for 
the sake of his wife, who was in poor health. Johanna alone 
believed this. She wrote: “At first terribly depressed, for I re- 
proached myself because I had cost poor Bismarck so much with 
out any prospect of benefiting by the journey! . . . If wriiw tu 
me that I should have been much better off in Hamburg/' The#** 
naive words show how, after the first; years of his marriages Bis 
marck had ceased to tell his wife anything about his political 
aims. 

Had he not been much happier in the previous year, when he 
had been alone in Biarritz? After peace had been signed with 
Denmark, he had made a brief visit to the Biscayan coast. No 
emperor there then, and his wife had not been with him. His only 
companions had been, once more, the charming Madame Orioff 
and her husband, with whom he had spent the time bathing, 
riding, and enjoying the charms of music. During the two years 
that had elapsed since Roon’s fanfare had summoned him from 
Biarritz, he had met the handsome Russian lady half a dozen 
times. In letters she is spoken of simply as Kafchi, a name which 
does not suggest a Russian princess. Now the* happy hours were 
renewed. Twice he wrote to his wife in a tone of reverie which 
might seem utterly foreign to his nature: u Here l really am, 
darling, as if in a dream; in front of me is the sea, upstair* 
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Kathi is practising Beethoven, such weather as we have not had 
all the summer, and nut a drop of ink in the house! • . . If they 
semi me any despatches, I shall run away into the Pyrenees. After 
all, I shall not buy Lubbeit, but Ishoux, or some land near Dax. 
When I think of how wo had to keep fires going in Baden and even 
in Paris, and how here the sun makes us lay aside overcoats and 
tweeds ; how yesterday we lay on the shore in the moonlight until 
ten oV loch ; and how to day we are breakfasting in the open air 
™ I must say that God has been wonderfully gracious to these 
southern lands in the matter of climate. . . . I am anxiously 
awaiting news of yon.'* 

Ho light grows the heavy heart of this German when he is in 
the society of foreigners, when he can loaf for week after week on 
the seashore in the company of a handsome woman whom he 
admires; when he can enjoy himself in a way which is no longer 
possible to him in the forest* of hi* homeland. Distant horizons; 
brilliant days; clear, blue skies; sparkling seas; brighter the sun- 
shine ; gayer the women's dresses ; more sprightly the lilt of the 
language that U a German's dream. 

This time, however, when he is accompanied by hi* wife arid his 
daughter (both of whom are ailing), when the Russian lady is no 
longer ther<% ami. when hi* mind is heavy with plans, the shore 
has a different, husk. Prosper Merituee, the famous writer, is at 
Biarritz* As a foreigner, he has more insight into Bismarck's 
character than many a German, writing: ” Bismarck is wittier 
than becomes a German ; he is a diplomatic Humboldt. . . * CVsfc 
tail grand Alleuiand Ires poli. II a Pair at mo lumen t depottrvu de 
Gemuih (geniality | mnis plein dVspritd* A year later: u This 
great man is so well prepared that it would he unwise for us to 
pick a quarrel with him. We shall have to swallow a good many 
mortifications at Id* hand** until wc too have needle-guns.” One 
cannot but admire the art of the statesman even more than that 
of the man of tetters. Bismarck is a quick-change artist. In a 
moment he can assume the complexion of Hu* country which he 
wants to turn to his service. Will he be able to trick the emperor 
likewise? 
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There they stroll up and down the terrace, close to the mm* 
Bismarck is strong, healthy, has a keen and questing glance. As 
he strides along, he is careful each time they turn to move to the 
emperor’s left. Napoleon is sallow, bent, and prematurely old* 
though he is but a few years the German’s senior, l ie walks with 
short paces, and his eyes are uneasy. The dog, Nero, follows at 
their heels. Any one who could foresee that five years hence the 
two men would be at war, would infer the upshot simply from their 
looks. 

But a listener would have remained doubtful whether matter* 
would ever come to blows. Neither of the two wants a fight. The 
emperor, weakened by bladder trouble, dreads nothing more than 
he dreads a new war, whereas in the days of his prime he wanted 
“an active campaign every few years.” If he has to light now, 
he would rather fight on the shores of the Mediterranean or In 
Venetia in order to strike a blow for Italy and on behalf of the 
fashionable cause of national liberty — and at the same time win 
a little power for himself! Thus the wishes of the French would 
find both a real and an ideal satisfaction. Since these aims can 
only be fulfilled by going to war against Austria, the emperor 
considers that it will be to his advantage to support Prussia. 
What shall he demand of Prussia in return for this inestimable 
service? 

What will Napoleon demand? Bismarck asks himself this ques- 
tion repeatedly. He cannot give away any German territory, and 
the Frenchman has no fancy for Austrian. Me therefore talks 
of Belgium, and, since Napoleon is reserved, he sums up the situa - 
tion with Mephistophelian brevity by saying: 44 It is difficult to 
offer foreign territory to any one who does not want it.” Then he 
goes on to speak of French Switzerland, also of German territory 
on the Rhine, also of Treves and Landau. All this as the two men 
walk up and down, and with the implication: 44 We cannot make 
you an offer of territory, but if you take it for yourself, we shall 
not stand in your way.” The emperor, too, leaves the annexe 
tmns unexpressed. He talks in general terms: “We should weh 
come a greater Prussia, freed from any kind of serfdom,” 
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u An aspiring Prussia,” rejoins Bismarck, no loss vaguely, 
would regard the friendship of France as of supreme impor- 
tance; a discouraged Prussia would have to seek alliances against 
France. Besides, we cannot create events; we can only allow them 
to ripen.” 

u An soon as circumstances make a closer and more intimate 
entente desirable,” says the emperor, 4 ‘your royal master can 
approach me with confidence,'*' 

He makes no further advances, nor can Bismarck go any 
further, for King William has strictly forbidden any talk of an 
alliance. Will Bismarck report the whole conversation to the 
king? He will only relate as much as he thinks fit, and only in 
terms which the king will he able to understand. On attaining 
power, Bismarck has speedily ceased to he frank. He discloses 
only so much as the hearer Is fitted to understand. He treats the 
Ling in this way just as he treats others, and he does not think 
that King William is nearly ready for war against the tlabsburgs. 
** My general impression is that the present moot! of the French 
court is entirely favourable to u*T Thus his report is couched in 
the ambiguous terminology appropriate to the conversation just 
recorded. Through the veil, we see the lightning flashes of his 
soul. We see how this statesman purposes to make war against 
hi* Herman brethren, in defiance of the wishes of his people, of 
his king, of Hu rope ; and we see how he tries to appease tin* great 
and ambitious land of France by half promises. 

Since both he ami Napoleon purposed to cheat one another, 
it remains uncertain which of them was really humbugged at 
Biarritz, The victory of the artillery in 1 870 ended the duel 
between these two, though it did not decide it. 


VIII 

In tile middle of the sixties, Bismarck the Prussian began to 

become a Herman, 

I do nut mean that either now or earlier he was driven forward 
by another wish than that of heating Austria within the Fetlera* 
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tion. Hatred and self-assertion were in this matter, likewise, 
stronger than love and the desire for order. To put Prussia in 
Austria’s place, to fight and conquer his rival these were the 
elemental impulses of his nature, not u The German luea. I he 
liberals, to whom Germany had become a sort of religion* were 
right when, in those days, they denied that Bismarck shared their 
faith. He had then felt no closer kinship with Rhinelanders and 
Bavarians than with Viennese and Salzburgers. Why should he 
trouble to classify the Germans across the frontier? To-day, ju»t 
as when he had written to Gerlach ten years before, he wan ready 
to shoot down any of these folk if his general policy made such a 
course of action desirable. A few months hence he will, without 
turning a hair, see Saxons, Hessians, and Hanoverians full by 
thousands in his war. They are all foreigners. Prussia alone is hi* 
fatherland, his homeland. 

The form of patriotism which the history of German lands has 
made peculiar to the Germans, is in Bismarck remarkable rather 
for its breadth than for its narrowness. For, as he himself de* 
dared in old age, the German is faithful to the dynasty of the 
land in which he is born, and for the most part loves only a corner 
of land. Thus Bismarck’s affection is mainly given to Pomerania. 
Prussia, a land of chance conquests, and in those days having a 
narrow body, was too large and illogical a structure to arouse 
dynastic sentiments. There was no community of feeling between 
Cologne and Memel. Bismarck was one of the few who, neverthe- 
less, were resolved to love Prussia as such, whatever its shape 
might be; the reason being that the conquests of the royal house 
were for him a dogma, whilst questions of racial stocks were of no 
importance whatever. As a liegeman of the king of Prussia, as a 
knight of Brandenburg, his only concern was with the expansion 
of Prussia; and he would much rather, after the manner of earlier 
centuries, have conquered German princes in order to enlarge 
Prussia, than have troubled himself about the problems of the 
Germanic Federation. “ Primus” was what he* wanted to be, and 
only perforce “inter pares.” That was the logic of his blood! 
But his sinister intelligence, his profound knowledge of history. 
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and his clear view of reality* overpowered these wishes, natural 
though they were, tit* kept his eves fixed on what was attainable, 
ignored what was merely desirable, and determined after the vic- 
tory over Austria to ensure that his Prussia alone should be 
leader in Germany, True, a few more provinces were to he added 
to Prussian territory, but conquest, was no longer the aim. 

A new ambition awakened in him. Keudeil, a trustworthy wit- 
ness, to whom Bismarck had suit! ten years earlier, u My only 
interest is in the crown of Prussia ”, now records the saying, u My 
greatest ambition is to weld the Germans into a nation!” Ten 
years before, when Bismarck the partisan became a diplomatist, 
he sited some of his reactionary prejudices, and lagan to reckon 
with magnitudes without troubling himself about; principles. Now, 
when from being a Prussian minister, he was becoming a German 
statesman, be began to think in terms of German territories. It; 
was his inborn peculiarity that he should think in dynasties ami 
not in tribal stocks. Neither now nor later could he rid himself of 
that primitive outlook. That w as why Bismarck was nothing more 
than the greatest statesman of his time; that was why he never 
became n seer. 

At the present juncture, he is glad that Austria** position is 
difficult. Austria finds that the administration of the distant 
province of Holstein involves difficulties like those of colonial 
administration. She would like to sell Holstein to Prussia, and 
Venetia to Napoleon for four million lire. Since she does not ven- 
ture to dispose of both, she allows the duke of Augusteuhurg to 
recommence his agitations in Holstein, thus infringing the treaty 
of Gadem, which gives Prussia a joint voice in both, the duchies. 
Now* Bismarck is able to show his king that Prussian rights are 
firing infringed; now* he is able to spur Frederick William on. 
He utters bis designs with amazing frankness. The king is ho 
constituted,” lie says t«i the French envoy BeuedeHi, 41 that if I 
am to Induce him to claim a right, I must prove to him that others 
are disputing it, When any one dares to put limits upon hi* au- 
thority, he may be expected to form energetic resolve*.” A formal 
complaint is lodge*] in Vienna. An indignant answer in returned. 
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The Privy Council meets in Berlin in February, 1866* I he king 
speaks firmly: “We do not wish to provoke war, but we must tmt 
shrink from war.” All the ministers agree, the crown prince being 
the only dissentient. The king: “The ownership of the duchies i* 
worth a war. We must negotiate and wait. I want peace, hut am 
resolved to make war if needs must, for I regard the war m m 
just one, now that I have prayed to God to show me the right 
path.” Eighteen months earlier, in Schonbrunn, God had made it 
plain to him that he had no rights in the duchies ; as far as he m 
concerned, now, the Germanic Federation and the rights of Aus* 
tria have become things of the past. 

Bismarck’s hopes rise. He has a controversy with the crown 
prince, which “becomes acrimonious.” The same evening, after 
dictating to one of his secretaries, he sits at tin 4 window anti de- 
livers himself to Keudell as follows: “If MensdoHT goes back to 
the old policy, we must flaunt a little black red and gold before 
his face. The Schleswig question and the German question are m% 
closely interconnected that we must solve them together if it 
should come to blows. A German parliament would keep the re- 
mainder of the middle-sized and petty States within hounds.” Then, 
after a pause: “If, perchance, there should be an HphiaUes, the 
great German movement would crush him and his master!” ’Then 
“he stood up quickly and left the room.” Thus does Bismarck 
form resolves. He thinks them out slowly, part by part; then an 
historical parallel suddenly leaps into his mind out of the past 
into the present ; with it he crushes his opponents; then, by jump- 
ing to his feet, he expresses the resolve which is hidden in his mind. 

As the war draws near, he puts this resolve in operation. The 
dictatorship now becomes more rigid. As long ns the deputies 
can say whatever they please, the mood in the country will not 
ripen to great resolves. Consequently the public prosecutor must 
take proceedings against the liberals for misuse of the right of 
free speech, and two trustworthy assistant judges are appointed 
to deal with the matter. The Landtag is furious: “You may 
decorate your judges with all the orders of disUnetian at the dis 
posal of the Prussian State. Your stars do not hide the wounds these 
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men have inflicted on their own honour, cannot hide them from 
their contemporaries or from posterity ! Alan, they have wounded, 
too, the honour of the fatherland. . . « Such proceedings arouse 
a mood of pessimism which is a danger to the State. Even quiet 
folk begin to think that the future can only he a season of re- 
venge ! " 'Thus does Twesten, one of those against whom a prose- 
cution has been instituted, thunder from the tribune, his closing 
words pointing straight to revolution, on the very eve of the war. 

Bismarck replies: ** In this way we should make the chamber a 
court of appeal higher than the supreme court. In this way we 
should give the deputies privileges over other citizens, such privi- 
leges as even the most imaginative of Junkers has never dreamed 
of for the members of Ids class ! If you had your way, the deputies 
would he entitled to utter the crudest insults and calumnies ! 99 
The conflict has become insoluble; and yet such a conflict is the 
only thing which ran make the king back up a fighting minister. 
The Landtag is dissolved, Bismarck is satisfied with the situation. 

The next step is to make sure of France ami Italy. The king 
must- now write to Napoleon the letter which the emperor had 
stipulated for when circumstances should become critical. The 
envoy will tell Napoleon everything; the moment has come. (Holtz 
says to the emperor: ** We do not simply wish to have the duchies. 
What we want is to found the North < Herman Union under Prus- 
*m v x leadership,'** The emperor agrees to remain neutral. But 
since he is suspicious with regard to Prussia's further plans, he 
declares that in the event, of any further enlargement of Prussia 
hi* will put in a claim for certain territories on the Rhine. Bis- 
marck cautiously carries on the negotiations. He sends Bleich- 
rrnter, in whom he has especial confidence, to Paris. Bleich rode r 
conveys his washes to Rothschild* who is to transmit them to the 
emperor. Thus does Bismarck make use of private relationships, 
unit even of the Jews, Soon afterwards, in the chamber, liners 
j* ( teaks about the imminence of the unification of North Germany, 
and says that the preponderance uf France can only he main- 
tained by maintaining the disintegration of Germany, There are 
storms of applause from all sides, Napoleon is alarmed. Hence- 
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forward he deliberates whether Austria should not perhaps he 
compensated in Silesia for the loss of Schleswig, lest Prussia 
should grow too powerful One cabinet after another, one hoiw 
of parliament after another, plays at carving out new frontier*. 
There is a busy exchange of cipher despatches concerning the 
demands which the great powers think of making after a war 
which, perhaps, will never take place. 

When, at this juncture, an Italian general appears in Berlin, 
Bismarck finds it expedient to allow the negotiations with Hof* 
ence for a secret treaty to become known in \ ienna, so that sharp- 
notes of protest may be made by the Austrians. These will Is* 
useful to him in order to goad on the king to action. VVith this 
end in view, he confides his plans to old W range!, whose way it i* 
promptly to blab all confidences. To the Italian general, Bis- 
marck says: “ I hope that I shall be able to make the king consent 
to the war, but I cannot pledge myself positively/’ Although alt 
the other foreigners in Berlin warn the Italian general again** 
Bismarck’s wiles, there is no misunderstanding in Florence ; and 
when the expected complaints come to hand from Vienna, Italy 
decides on an alliance with Prussia. The Italians are to invade 
Venetia as soon as the Prussians invade Bohemia. This hill of e\ 
change is payable in three months. Bismarck, the German royal 
ist, is not in the least disturbed by the fact that he is getting 
foreign arms to assist him in the fight against the German House 
of Habsburg. 

Now at length, when his allies are ready to sign, King William 
refuses his assent 1 Bismarck has a nervous breakdown. ** The day 
before yesterday,” writes Boon, u our friend, who has been e\ 
haustedbyhis Herculean labours both by night, and by day, „ * . 
suffered from such intense pains in the stomach, and was come 
quently in such a terribly depressed mood, so irritable and di* 
turbed, . . . that I am still anxious to-day, for I know what i* at 
stake, and that he has the utmost need at this very moment of alt 
his strength of mind, undisturbed by bodily ailments/’ I hiring 
these weeks, both he and Boon seriously consider the prospect of 
resigning. At length Boon recovers confidence, and persuade* hi* 
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friend hi go ahead. "You know from your own experience what 
life in like,' 11 writes Bismarck to an acquaintance. a You know its 
happenings, its tasks, it h deprivations, the lack of time and 
energy, . . * Do not imagine that discouragement makes me 
write like this, l ludieve in the war without knowing whether I 
shall see it ; hut l often feel overcome by exhaustion .' 1 Such a tone 
is unusual in this fighter: philosophical, renunciative, tired. 

When his enemies form a ring round him, he is reinvigorated. 
Now' most of the conservatives have deserted his cause. In their 
ryes, an attack upon the legitimate Habshurg ruler seems im- 
possible. In their eyes, the man who had resisted Hadowitz sixteen 
years earlier has heroine a second Endow'd/,. I aid wig Gerlach, his 
sometime friend and protector, sitting by the fireside in the eve- 
ning over soda water and cigars, threatens him with God’s curse. 
When Gerlach attacks Bismarck's policy in the 44 Kreuzzeitung '% 
Bismarck grows angry; " l am no hothead, who is eager to in- 
volve the country in wars!" Such arc Bismarck's surly words to 
the old pietist, t4 Iu this matter I must follow my own course. I 
thought matters out in solitary communion with God, and did not 
consult the members of my party." He is blunt, pale, passionate, 
inis no friendly words.*' When Gerlach says he hopes that these 
differences in political matters will not disturb their friendship, 
Bismarck is *i|ent. Silence, here, means refusal. Never again does 
Bismarck speak to Gerlach. 

Simultaneously the crown prince and his wife are at work, and 
Augusta more than all ; they do their utmost against the war, this 
meaning against Bismarck. A friendly duke procures pacific let- 
ters from the Austrian minister, in order to send them to the 
king. Letters and deputations pour in on King William from the 
must loyal of his subjects; Prince Charles, Sen fit Iblsach, Bodeb 
schwingb, Gerlach, alt the pietists. Even the Holy Alliance rises 
like ft ghost, from the tomb. There Is general effervescence. One 
nituj alone remains quiet amid the turmoil. When Bismarck s war 
trumpets sound, Moltke declares that the reports of Austria's 
ffiilttarv strength are greatly exaggerated. Nevertheless, Bis- 
marck continues to do all he can to induce Austria to take the 
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offensive, being certain that the king will not strike the first hkm 
— for William is afraid of his wife. According to Bismarck* 
Augusta's tactics in those days were so definitely ante- nations! 
that “when fighting had already begun on the Bohemian frontier* 
very questionable negotiations were going on in Berlin - * - 
under Her Majesty's patronage." 

The crown princess’ conduct was even worse. “My dear 
Mama," she wrote at the end of March to her mother in London* 
“it is important you should know that the wicked man in beside 
himself with wrath because the king wanted Fritz to write to ytnu 
• . . that would not do at all, would interfere with his plans* was 
a needless intervention, and so on, ... in a word, he was very 
angry indeed, and is now . . . doing everything he can to pre- 
vent any other sort of interference. I think you ought to know 
this, and that is why I write to you direct, although it may mnmi 
like intrigue, which I detest." It was not intrigue, it was treason; 
and even if Princess Victoria had not ceased to be an English** 
woman, she ought to have learned from the tradition of the Eng - 
lish ministers, who at all times have refused to allow immigrant 
princes to interfere in their affairs. 

Bismarck is in a fever of excitement. Sometimes, so an eye- 
witness records, he clasps his forehead when he is at dinner, say- 
ing in low tones: “I think we are all going mad! " 

What will the German princes do? Will the other German 
stocks allow themselves to be led by Prussia? Now, with a pre- 
monition of such good fortune, he has recourse to the most nur~ 
prising means in order to influence public opinion in the desired 
direction. He proposes to the Germanic Federation the summon > 
ing of a German representative assembly, to be elected by direct 
and universal suffrage! Lassalle is dead, but here one of his great 
ideas is resurrected. “In view of the necessities of the occasion,** 
wrote Bismarck in his old age, “and struggling against great 
odds abroad, I should not have hesitated in case of need to have 
recourse to revolutionary means, and should have been willing to 
throw universal suffrage (then the strongest of the liberal arti- 
fices) into the scale, if thereby I could have scared monarchical 
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foreign lamia from attempt** to poke their fingers into our na- 
tional pie* „ . . In such a fight, when life and death are at stake, 
& man does not look too closely at the weapons he uses* The only 
question then is what will he successful, what will ensure that 
other powers will keep their hands off ? 11 

Eighteen years earlier. Von Bismarck»Sehdnhausen, the deputy, 
declaiming against universal suffrage, had said : U A pound of 
flesh and human hones affords no standard of measurement! 5 ’ 
Vincke had shouted hack: Souls ! 55 

Now, with this bolt from the blue, Bismarck announced the 
German war. The echo was laughter! He, who for four years had 
ruled his own land imconstituthmally, without a budget, as a 
dictator — did he dare to mock the Germans by an offer which 
was generally considered to he the outcome of fear? If the words 
of the crown prince in those days had been made public, they 
would have hern received with acclamation: u Bismarck handles 
the most sacred things impiously, A bellicose minister cannot 
solve the German problem. 51 ' Not even the crown prince knew that 
this same man in the year IBIJCI, in his Baderiese memorial, had 
recommended the king to summon a German parliament ! u Not 
tlnis t 55 writes Treitsehke, and half Germany applauds him; u not 
as a spirit conjured up to mid an urgent need, hut maturely 
prepared by a strictly constitutional regime in Prussia, ami for 
that reason supported, by the firm will of the Prussian nation 
and received with the jubilant assent of the German people — 
that is how tin* idea which the nation has cherished in its heart 
for years should enter the arena of practical politics! . . „ The 
nation is stupefied as it contemplates the sudden reversal of 
Prussian policy !** 

German sentiment overpowers reason ! While the ideologues of 
Germany moralise, and exclaim 44 Not thus! 55 , Bismarck, mastering 
his sentimental dislike of parliaments, is guided solely by reason. 

But this popular negative is less alarming to his ears than a 
call for pence from Vienna. In that quarter, too, there has been 
a sudden turn, ami peace is in favour. There Is a proposal for 
mutual disarmament. Thereupon Bismarck, whose body Is sub™ 
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ject to the tension of his nerves, becomes really ill, a ml in only 
able to communicate with the king in writing. Then Victor Em- 
manuel decides to take the field, doing this under Napoleon^ 
patronage. In response, Austria mobilises, not only the army 
corps necessary to meet the Italian forces, but the whole Aus- 
trian army, for she has long known about the secret treaty. At 
this news, Bismarck quickly gets well again, and points sin ac- 
cusing finger at the “ cheats” in Vienna. In the Privy 1 tnincil, 
the king now takes a stronger line than ever before. Spur him a 
little more and he will leap. 

“Your Majesty will rest assured that it is opposed to my sen- 
timents, I can even say to my faith, to attempt, in any urgent 
way, to influence your exalted and sovereign decisions in mat- 
ters of war and peace. I am content to leave it to Almighty (tod 
to guide Your Majesty’s heart for the welfare of the father- 
land, and I am more inclined to pray than to advise. But 1 can- 
not hide my conviction that if we keep the peace now, the danger 
of war will recur, perhaps in a few months, and under lens fa- 
vourable conditions. Peace can only be lasting when both parties 
want it. . . . One who, like Your Majesty’s most faithful serv- 
ant, has for sixteen years been intimately acquainted with Aus- 
trian policy, cannot doubt that in Vienna hostility io Prussia 
has become the chief, I might almost say the only, motive of 
State policy. This motive will become actively operative as main 
as the cabinet of Vienna finds that the circumstances are inure 
favourable than at the present moment. Austria’s first endeavour 
will be to mould circumstances in Italy and France, so that they 
may become more favourable.” 

Once more: prayer, God, and religious faith have to hr mo- 
bilised in order that the king may be mobilised. Bismarck strikes 
home. He reminds the king of Olimitz days, he who, sixteen 
years earlier, had quarrelled about Olimitz with the man who 
is now king. Old William trembles at the prospect of laung again 
defeated. He writes: “You can tell . . . ManteuftVl that, if a 
Prussian now whispers Olmutz in my ears, l shall at; once abdi- 
cate ! ” 
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At length, in the beginning of May, the king orders the mo- 
bilisation, though in such a way that it does not yet mean war. 
Augusta, protesting, leaves Berlin, The crown prince, who is an 
officer of high rank, declares that the fratricidal war is unjusti- 
fiable, and will probably turn out ill; Silesia and Rhineland are 
likely to he lost. The queen dowager, a Bavarian by birth, is 
furious. Even some of the older officers, whose fathers have 
told them of the Battle of the Nations, are adverse. Now, when 
litilli Bismarck and the king are agreed upon war, they stand 
alums 1 know,” says the king to his reader, 4t> that they are 
all against we. Every one of them ! But I shall myself draw 
toy sword at the head of my army, and would rather perish than 
that Prussia should give way this time!” Bismarck simultane- 
ously declares: ** l know that I am generally detested . , , 
fortune is as fickle as the opinions of men. I am staking my head, 
and I shall play out the game though it bring me to the scaf- 
fold! Neither Prussia nor Germany can remain what they have 
bee st ; and, in order to become what they must, they will have 
tii travel along this road. No other course is possible.” 

Yes, Ids head is at slake. An assassin lies in wait for him, and 
will strike as soon as the detected minister (who has been ill) ap- 
pears again in public. On May 7th, when Bismarck leaves Ids 
house for the fird time since his illness, and has been to s<>e the 
king, he is walking back along the central alley of Enter den 
Linden. He hears two or three shots close at hand, turns swiftly 
on Ids heel, and see* a voting man who is about, to fire again. 
Bismarck leaps at. him, seizes the assailant's right wrist with 
one hand and Ids throat wit It the other. But the assassin 
i* just as resolute as the man he wants to kill, takes the 
revolver from Id* right band to Ids left, and fires two more shots 
I .udnt blank. One nibses, scorching Bismarck's coat; the other 
apparently finds its billet. Bismarck, rallying his forces, con- 
tinues to grip ids assailant by the throat until a passer-by, with 
the aid of two soldiers, seizes the man. Bismarck is amazed to find 
that, though he has a little pain, he can walk quite well, so he 
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returns home on foot. Johanna and sonic guests arc suiting for 

him at table. 

Entering unnoticed, he goes first to his study, examines lm 
clothing carefully, and then writes a brief report to the king. 
After that, he joins his wife, and kisses her on the forehead : 
“ Don’t be alarmed, darling, a man has tried to shoot me* but 
by God’s grace I am uninjured.” At table lie relates the story 
as if it had been an adventure out hunting: u Being an old hunter, 
I said to myself: 6 The last two shots must have hit* I tun a dead 
man . 5 Still, I was able to walk home all right. I have looked into 
matters since getting home. There are holes in my overcoat* ittj? 
coat, my waistcoat, and my shirt* but the bullet slipped along 
outside my silk undervest without hurting the skin, (hie of my 
ribs ached a little as if it had been struck* but that stum paused 
off. It happens sometimes with wild beasts that a rib can bend 
elastically when a bullet strikes. One can see afterwards where 
the hit has been, for a few hairs are rubbed off. I suppose thu 
rib of mine bent in the same way. Maybe, too* that the shots did 
not develop their full force because the muzzle of the revolver wa,% 
pressed against my coat.” 

He tells his tale with all the calm of a man of science, with 
out explaining that he has just saved his own life by his reso- 
lute courage, by the way in which he attacked his assailant. 
Only to the innate energy with which he gripped the assailant 
by the throat does Bismarck owe it that in this hour he can 
raise his wineglass composedly. Soon the king comes to embrace 
his minister. The princes appear with mixed feelings. A crowd 
begins to gather in front of the house. Bismarck steps on to the 
balcony, his wife by his side. He has been the most hated man in 
Prussia. Never before has a crowd applauded him. To day, 
cause a democrat has taken pot shots at him and failed to kill 
him, democrats cheer him to the echo. He speaks a few word*, 
and cries: “Long live the king!” Next day tin* assassin commit* 
suicide in prison. His name was Cohen-Blind, a student from 
Tubingen, half English by descent, who had Imped to kill the 
enemy of the people and thus prevent a war. No doubt lih 
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marck regretted Hint his revenge tints escaped hint. If this 
niiu^s bony structure had really been of iron and not elastic 
like his spirit, if he had fallen, the political struggle between 
Prussia ami Austria might have been intensified for a time, but 
the German war would not have taken place. This was not a peo- 
ple’s war; it. was not even a war made by the cabinets; it was the 
war of one minister, who dragged along the cabinet, the king, and 
the generals, in his wake. Had he merely been put out of action 
by illness during these weeks, Boon tells us that 44 in my view 
this would have meant that the Prussians would have lost the 
buttle of Katlm a second time. 1 ’’ 

According to Keudell, after the attempt on Ills life Bismarck 
u felt himself to be Clod’s chosen instrument, though he did not 
express the thought in words/’ Keudell was a keen observer, and 
saw the minister from day to day; we cannot doubt his testimony. 
Himsarek has been in deadly peril, immediately before the war 
of bis own making and when lie is uncertain how it will end. lie 
is saved from this peril in a way which seems to him miraculous. 
Even Bismarck’s realism fails for a moment, and he fancies 
that the Unger of God is at work. 


IX 

Five weeks elapse between the last shot fired bv the idealist 
at the enemy of the people and the first shot final by the realist’s 
orders at his German brethren. 4% Compensat ions ! ” Paris exclaims 
rum before the German army stirs. Napoleon, who is fiercely 
attacked by liners, begins to regret his policy. Perhaps he still 
believe* in the words conveyed to him by Bismarck, more or less 
in confidence, through an emissary; u If It rested wit 1 1 me alone, 
I should, perhaps, be willing for the sake of the good cause to com- 
mit n small act of treason, and, since I am far more a Prussian 
than a German, to cede to France a fragment of Rhenish territory 
'cmtii of the Moselle; but, you set*, the king will not allow me to do 
this/’ During these weeks, Bismarck humorously compares him- 
»«*|f to a lion lamer, ami Napoleon to an Englishman u who every 
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evening presents himself before the lion's cage, waiting unmoved 
for the coming of the hour in which the beasts will eat the tamer. * 

When, two or three years later, the unsuspecting king as- 
tounded by certain revelations, Bismarck admits their accuracy, 
u even though my personal policy is placed in an uidavoinable 
light by them. ... I could only keep the Napoleonic policy in 
check by continually giving Benedetti and the Italians to under- 
stand that I myself was prepared to step aside from the* paths 
of virtue, but that my gracious sovereign was not, ami that they 
must give me time in which to convince Your Majesty. As \mtr 
Majesty is well aware, I have never tried to do anything of the 
kind. . . . The belief of the French that I was trying to do it 
has been most useful to us.” 

During these last weeks, all kinds of people are still trying 
to influence the king against Bismarck. Letters of warning from 
old confidants pour in. Bethmann-I folhveg, whose grandson 
in later days to give similar advice to the grandson of this same 
king, went so far as to deny that: the wicked Bismarck could 
be regarded as a true Prussian: u No understanding is possible 
so long as this man stands at Your Majesty’s side, and enjoys 
Your Majesty’s confidence — the man through whose actions 
all the other powers have lost confidence in Your Majesty. , . . 
This is the eleventh hour, and when once the bloody dire have 
been thrown, it will be too late.” The writer does not know that 
it has already struck twelve, and the king does not know I lint tie 
is in the toils. For when, in the beginning of June, the Austrians 
summon the estates in Holstein, Bismarck is able at length to 
accuse them of a breach of faith, and King William Is wrathful! 
“Austria follows up perfidy with falsehood, ami falsehood with 
a breach of faith,” exclaims the king in answer to a warning 
from one of the princes of the Church. u I have wrestled with 
God in prayer in order to learn His will. Step by step I have 
kept Prussia’s honour before my eyes, and have acted according 
to my conscience!” The good king really believes what he say*, 
although Bethmann-Hollwcg, in consultation with the same <Jer 
man God, is convinced that German honour Is being sullied, 
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Southward, the gentry on the Danube invoking the name deity, 
though with .somewhat different rites, commend to him the pro- 
tection of their llahahurg honour. 

Even Bismarck, who is overwhelmed with work, uneasily opens 
flic Bible haphazard one morning in search of an oracle, and 
hits upon the following passage (Psalms, ix M 2, a, 4) : « I will 
he glad and rejoice in thee: I will sing praise to thy name, 0 
thou Most I Ugh. When mine enemies arc turned back, they shall 
fall and perish at thy presence. For thou hast maintained my 
right amt my cause; thou sit test in the throne judging right.” 
•ftitiiirum is not at all surprised that her husband should be “com- 
forted and filled with new hope” by these words. Even Keudell, 
*ho records the incident, does not appear to ask himself whether 
on the same morning Mensdorff in the Ballhausplatr. or Beast on 
the Bruhlsehen Terrnsse may not have been practising sortilege, 
may not have discovered the same words, and may not have an 
equally genuine conviction that (hid is on their side. Nor does 
any one remark how this good Christian ( I hirer’s Knight, Death, 
mid the Devil, all rolled into one) is, simultaneously with his 
search for the dome approval, treating with a Hungarian gen- 
eral about the possibility of a Hungarian accessory legion being 
raided to fight again.nl the legitimate ruler of Hungary; or that 
Bismarck actually persuades his own master King William to 
condone this joining hands with the revolutionists of 1848. 

When Bohemia is invaded by the Prussians, he incites the 
(Verbs to high treason. A proclamation is issued addressed: “To 
the inhabit aids of the glorious kingdom of Bohemia.” They are 
assured Ihat hi case of victory ” perhaps tin* time will he pro- 
pitious for the Bohemians and the Moravians, so that, like the 
Hungarians, they will he able to fulfil their national desires.” 

Meanwhile most of the German princes have taken up arms 
an Austria's sale. Prussia withdraws from the Germanic Feder- 
ation, An ultimatum gives the rulers of Electoral Hesse, Nassau, 
Hanover* and Sasoity, twenty four hours in which to make up 
tlp*ir minds* In these days Bismarck invites to dinner a journal- 
ht from Paris whose acquaintance he has not previously made. 
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He has a long talk with the man, is wit t v, Parisian 

memories, and assumes a confident pose, which his guest hastens 
to describe in a telegram sent to Paris that evening. In the night 
of the ultimatum, Bismarck walks up and down the garden of the 
foreign office, accompanied by the British envoy. He speaks of 
Attila, and would seem this very evening to have discovered him 
for Germany. “After all, Attila was a greater man than Mr. John 
Bright in your House of Commons ! " Twelve o’clock st riles. I le 
takes out his watch and looks at it, saying: “ At this moment our 
troops are entering Hanover and Hesse. The struggle grows 
serious. Perhaps Prussia will lie beaten; you may he sure that we 
shall fight bravely. If we are beaten, 1 shall not come hack. I 
shall fall in the last onslaught. A man can die hut. once, anti if 
one is conquered it is better to die/* 

Two weeks later, everything has been settled in the north, nnd 
now, since the news of victories comes in, a change of mood begins. 
After the attempt on the premier's life, there had been very 
little stir. The corpse of the would he assassin, the idealist, had 
been secretly decked with laurels- a thing which would hardly 
have happened to Bismarck's body had he fallen in tauter dm 
Linden. Caricatures had been sold, depicting a proud avenger 
with features, like those of Wilhelm Tell, shooting at Bismarck, 
and only hindered from being successful by the intervention of 
the devil, who thrusts in between, exclaiming: ** 1 le belongs to me ? ” 
Now, six weeks later, crowds surge in front of the palace, uo* 
claiming William, who, in the March days, had had to flee from 
this palace to an island in the Havel. The king stands beside Boon 
and Bismarck, thanking his subjects, and when Bismarck drives 
home, people want to unharness the horses from hU carriage and 
draw it themselves. Then thousands assemble before his house, 
and a well-meaning man shouts: ^ Hail to the general who does 
his valiant deeds in the battlefield of diplomacy ! n Bismarck stands 
at the window with his wife, speaks to the people, and is able to 
venture upon saying: 44 It is plain, after all, that the king mas 
right!” There is a thunder clap, and his last words arc drowned 
by the noise from the skies. He shouts: 41 Hit? heavens an* saint 
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ing twi'* Such conceits, which arc soon bruited abroad through 
the capital, make Bismarck better understood by the man in 
the stmt. They give a more credible demonstration of his views 

than any proclamations cam 

Bismarck had never sought popular favour. To-day he can 
iffunt to despise it. lie is in search of securer grounds for the 
iiiSutiaii of the conflict. He deckles that there shall be new elcc- 
titifts* ami three days after the first shot has been fired he sum- 
m«tt# two of the lenders of the opposition. Twesten, the very 
mini who fins recently hmt prosecuted, at Bismarck’s instigation, 
fur his speeches in the Lower House, now comes to visit his 
ruemy; and we may lie sure that in doing so he enjoys the Prus- 
dan sentiment of obedience when the country is in danger— and 
that his pride therein is no whit abated though he is kept wait- 
ing many hours, Bismarck discusses the new situation with him, 
amt al ho with t'uruh, the liberal. The talk with tluruh takes place 
in the garden, the two men walking up and down during the cool 
hears of the summer night. Bismarck has had no time in the 
daylight hours, I ■nruh points out that the proclamation contains 
tin mention of it return to constitutional government. Thereupon 
tfhmarek speaks with strong emotion: 

** People think 1 cum do anything! I am faced with difficulties 
itirfa a s few arc able to realise! 1 cannot persuade the king to do 
everything I should like. We had taken that for granted. Then 
the king said: * 'rids proclamation is just ns had as the consti- 
tution* On tin* strength of it, after the war, they might take 
away some of my regiments! I won’t have it!’” 

This in no inert* pretext, for the frankness with which Bismarck 
*|s'fiks of the king to this opponent and anti-royalist, shows how 
hard put to it lie still is in his contest with William. 

Lnrtili: **Our situation to-day resembles that of Prussia be- 
fore the Severn Years’ War* * . . Yet with all due respect to the 
king, . . * ” 

Bwnarek: 44 The same situation, but without Frederick the 
Great! Agreed! St ill, we have to make the best of it. ... I am 
proud that I have been able to persuade a king of Prussia to 
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such an act as the summoning of a German parliament. But such 
a policy cannot be waged by speeches and resolutions. It must 
be decided by half a million soldiers. . . . A war with Hungary, 

Ruthenia, and Slovakia is not a fratricidal war ! ^ . 

Unruh: “Every one is surprised that the flag is still flying 
over the palace.” 

Bismarck: “ Several times I have asked the king when he pro* 
poses to give orders for the start, and he has answered snap 
pishly that he would decide that for himself. You. see, therefore, 
that I cannot always arrange things as I please. I he king w 
close upon seventy years old, and the queen works against me! 

Unruh: “ What will happen if we sustain a reverse? 5 

Bismarck: “Then the king will abdicate.” 

These answers, which are uttered “explosively”, show all the 
wild impetuosity of a swimmer after he has sprung into the 
water. The one thing that matters now is to reach the farther 
shore. That is why his answers are so curt. Three tunes in this 
half hour he gives the king away. He knows perfectly well that 
next morning Unruh will pass on what has been said. lie also 
knows what a defeat in battle w r ould mean, and what the king’s 
abdication would mean, for himself. When the crown prince 
speaks to him of the possibility of a catastrophe, he answers 
with like fierceness: “What does it matter if I am hanged? 
Enough if the hangman’s rope should tie your throne firmly to 
the new Germany!” 

Three days after the start, Bismarck is with the king on a 
hilltop near Koniggratz. What chiefly moves us of a later gen- 
eration, when we read the account of this battle, is the story of 
the fate of the beaten commander Benedcck, upon whom Em- 
peror Francis had played so scurvy a trick. The battle was de- 
cided in favour of Prussia by the opportune intervention of the 
corps commanded by the crown prince. Keudell writes: “Bis- 
marck was mounted on a huge chestnut. Wearing a grey cloak, 
his great eyes gleaming from beneath his steel helmet, he was a 
wonderful sight, and reminded me of the tales I had been told 
in childhood about giants from the frozen north ” This raytho- 
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logical hero vanishes, and n man with human feelings appears, 
when Bismarck, riding amid the shattered corpses, says in low 
tones to Iveudell : 44 It makes me feel sick at heart to think that 
Herbert may he lying like this some day.’ 5 

Amid the bursting shells, he vainly implores the general to send 
the king out of the firing line*. Boon answers that the king can ride 
whithersoever he pleases. 44 The generals were all a prey to the su- 
perstition that, as soldiers, they must not speak to the king about 
danger, and, since I was a major, since I was also an army officer, 
they sent me to him, ... A squad of ten cuirassiers and fifteen 
horses was weltering in blood close at hand.” He gallops up to 
the king, and says: 44 1 f Your Majesty were to be struck down 
here, all the joy of our victory would be lost! I urgently beg 
yon to retire from the field!” The king slowly moves leftwards 
into a road which runs through a cutting, and is soon hidden 
from the enemy's guns by a lint' of hilltops. He is seventy years 
old, ami it is more than fifty years since he has seen a battle. 
No doubt Bismarck is animated by mixed feelings when he in- 
duces the king to move out of danger. He probably thinks of the 
timidity of the Into king, Frederick William; his mind will have 
turned to the man who will succeed if William falls; and no 
doubt he thinks of God, for, after the battle, he writes tranquilly 
and beautifully to his wife about the king: “ I would rather he 
should be like this, than that he should be over-cautious.” 

When the enemy begins to yield ground, Bismarck rides up to 
Moltke and asks: 44 1)o you know the length of the handkerchief 
of which we have grasped a corner?” 

44 Not exactly. At least: three army corps. Perhaps it is the 
whole of the hostile* army.” 

When the victory lias been won, an aide-de-camp makes an 
observation which admirably summarises the whole of Bismarck’s 
problem: 44 Your Excellency, you are a great man . . . now. 
If the crown prince had come too late, you would now be the 
greatest of rascals!” Bismarck does not take it amiss; he bursts 
out laughing. 
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“II Mondo Casca !” 


X 

“II mondo casca!” exclaimed the State secretary in the "Vat- 
ican when, next morning, the news reached Rome. Thence forward, 
Prussia was the ally of the robber prince Victor Emmanuel, and, 
having with him gained a victory over His Apostolic Majesty, 
was in a state of mortal sin. In Prussia, on the day of the battle, 
and before the news has come, one hundred and forty conser- 
vative deputies are elected. Next day, Bismarck has a talk with 
the crown prince about the peace; the speech from the throne 
will be conciliatory. “For the rest, we shall establish a North 
German Union, as a step on the way towards German unity.” 
The plan was clear in his mind, and he appealed to the heir to 
the throne for help in carrying it into execution. These two men 
who, working together in spite of themselves, had achieved a 
great deed, were deeply moved. The wonder of the hour brought 
them together; there was a tacit reconciliation; the prince ac- 
cepted Bismarck’s invitation to dinner, the first invitation of the 
kind Bismarck had given him for years. 

Bismarck has now a chance of seeing what the common people 
are really like, those of whom he has known practically nothing 
since Schonhausen days. What does he make of them? “Our men 
are splendid.” They are so courageous, quiet, obedient, orderly. 
They have empty stomachs, wet clothes, sleep on the damp ground 
(what little sleep they get): but they are friendly to every one, 
no plundering or burning; they pay for things as far as their 
money goes, and eat mouldy bread. The fear of God must Ik* 
deeply rooted in the hearts of our common people, for other- 
wise these things could not be.” Such arc the words he writes 
to his wife. They are perfectly truthful, and inspired by direct 
observation. It is as if he were speaking of his peasants, a kind- 
hearted gentleman who demands above everything obedience and 
self-sacrifice; who thinks that the virtues that astonish him can 
only be the outcome of the fear of God, can be explained in no 
other way among Prussians. He is honestly touched, but there 
is really no bridge between him and the common people. And yet, 
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though he is prune minister, he asks no special consideration for 
himself. His sleeping accommodation the first night after Konig- 
grahs is u a trifle better than a manure heap”. It was in Horic. 
All around him are the wounded. At length some duke or other 
discovers the minister president, and takes him along to better 
quarters. 

His relationships with the generals make him irritable. He 
finds it hard to hear that these men should issue orders while 
he lias to keep silence. When, during one of these nights, some 
one wakes him to tell him that the king wants to ride out at 
four o’clock in the morning in order to see a skirmish, he calls 
furiously from his bed: “That must he the generals’ unhappy 
excess of zeal ! They want to arrange a rear-guard skirmish in 
order to show olT to the king, and that is why I am to be robbed 
of the sleep which I need so much!” His struggle with the mili- 
tary arm begins with this comical prologue. Immediately after 
the victory, he writes to his wife: u If we are not excessive in our 
demands, and if we avoid believing that we have achieved the 
conquest of the world, we shall secure a peace which will have 
been worth the trouble. But we are just as easily exhilarated as 
depressed, and it is my thankless task to water the fermenting 
wine, arid to remind people that we do not live alone in Europe, 
where there are three other powers which hate and envy us!” 

While he is on the alert to hear what Europe is saying, the 
generals are rattling their sabres and marching on Vienna. 
There is a council of war in Czernahora. He arrives rather late. 
'The king gives him the news. The heavy guns are expected in a 
fortnight. Then the army will make for Vienna. Bismarck trem- 
bles: 44 A fortnight!” He is only a major. His epaulettes do not 
shine brilliantly. There is no question of a red stripe. He sits 
looking at the map, and (while the generals listen to him sarcas- 
tically) advises that the bombardment of Vienna should be 
avoided. It will be better to go to Pressburg, and to cross the 
Danube there. Then the enemy would be in an unfavourable posi- 
tion fronting eastward, or else would withdraw into Hungary 
and would abandon Vienna without striking a blow. The king 
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asks for the map, looks at it, and then backs up Bismarck s 
proposal. “The plan was accepted, though reluctantly.^ . . * 
chief concern was to avoid anything that would impair our fu- 
ture relationships with Austria, anything that would give rise 
to mortifying memories. . . • The victorious entry of the 
Prussian army would, like any cession of anciently held domin- 
ions, have been a terrible blow to Austrian pride. . . • Already 
at that time I had no doubt that, like Frederick the Great, we 
should have to defend the acquisitions of this campaign in sub- 
sequent wars. ... It was historically inevitable that a war with 
France should follow the war with Austria.” 

A few days later, at another council of war — this time in 
Briinn — the proposal to make the peace in \ ienna is again 
pressed. Bismarck says quietly, in the king’s presence: 44 If the 
enemy’s army abandons Vienna and withdraws into Hungary, we 
must follow. If we once cross the Danube, our proper course will 
be to remain on the right bank, for on this mighty defile one 
cannot march a cheval. But once wc arc across, we shall lose 
touch with the rear. Then the best thing would be to march on 
Constantinople, to found a new Byzantine empire, and leave 
Prussia to her fate!” 

Seldom has the brilliant coldness of Bismarck’s intelligence been 
plainer. He alone has invented, he alone has enforced, this war; 
hut as soon as it has been won by a single battle, he refuses to 
continue it. Abruptly he cuts it short because on the horizon he 
sees another war, one that, willy nilly, he will be compelled to fight. 
Ten days after the battle, he has made lip his mind. Peace with 
Austria without indemnities or annexations. What lures the 
generals towards Vienna is simply the urge of their hearts. If 
Major Bismarck finds a better way, it is not because he is a 
better strategist than the generals, but because he is a states- 
man and not a strategist. At the same time, he has to carry 
through his plan without displeasing the king, a man of soldierly 
instincts. In fact, William is not best pleased when his generals 
tell him how spiritless Major Bismarck is. Thereupon the states 
man, left to his own resources, tries another means, and eruleav- 
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ours with the aid of sarcasms to strengthen the position which, 
at tiie previous council of war, he had won by an equivoque. 

For the Frenchman is already pressing him hard. On the eve 
of Koniggriitz, Vienna had offered Venetia to Emperor Napoleon 
if he would stay the Italian advance. The emperor, instead of 
intervening with the other powers, is negotiating single-handed; 
and at Prussia’s Bohemian headquarters he offers to intermediate 
on behalf of peace. Bismarck draws a deep breath! Prompt ac- 
ceptance; ask nothing from Austria; settle the German question 
through Go ltz in Paris. lie is prepared, so he says, “to swear a 
Hannibal oath to this Gaul.” Benedetti, allowed to pass by mal- 
adroit sentries, suddenly appears, and stands by Bismarck’s bed. 
A veritable spectre! Now begins an exchange of telegrams with 
Paris. Already the danger seems to have been overcome, for to 
out soar the great powers is Bismarck’s aim. Then a great power 
he had not thought of Intervenes. The king of Prussia! 

True, William had entered upon the campaign “only for de- 
fensive purposes.” Now having tasted victory, and urged on by 
his generals, this prince of peace has developed an appetite for 
land* Although without Bismarck’s pen no one would have drawn 
the sword, the king indignantly declares that the pen shall not 
destroy what the sword has won. Through Napoleon, as medi- 
ator, he demands Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia’s leadership in Ger- 
many, a war indemnity, the abdication of the hostile rulers 
(including the king of Saxony), the annexation of all these terri- 
tories. That is the arrow William shoots off towards Paris. But 
Btsmarck shoots a second arrow drawn from his own quiver. 
The envoy is to report the impression which these demands arouse 
at Fontainebleau. u I am convinced that we can come to an agree- 
ment with the emperor if I can keep the terms reasonable, when 
they will be adequate for us.” 

Napoleon, hard pressed by his ministers, is “shaken, indeed 
quite broken.” What is to be done? He has made a mistake. 
Austria and Saxony must be preserved. France rages against 
the establishment of a German empire. The essential thing, there- 
fore, i h to keep the south severed from the north, if only to out- 
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ward seeming. At the same time, the tsar wants to take a hand 
in the game, and proposes a congress. This means that he, too, 
wants his pickings. The infection which the great physician had 
hoped to hold in check has begun to spread; annexation fever 
has seized all the cabinets of Europe. Meanwhile, infection of 
another kind has broken out in the Prussian army. Perhaps the 
cholera will decide the upshot of the great war which seems im- 
minent. 

Peace with Austria. Not to-morrow but to-day! The victory 
must not be again endangered by disputes about square miles 
and millions of money. “ Anything that will hinder a speedy 
settlement, in the hope of securing minor advantages, will be 
done against my advice.” Here is Benedetti once more. He be- 
gins to talk of the left bank of the Rhine. Instead of attacking 
him, the conqueror weaves spells. Instead of being iron, he is 
brilliant. “At the moment I cannot accept an official declara- 
tion, though we can discuss whatever you please. France is per- 
fectly right. We must seek means for the realisation of this idea. 
Since victorious Prussia cannot cede territory, we must; see 
whether anything can be done with the Rhenish Palatinate. 
The simplest thing will be for France to fix her eyes on Belgium.” 
Benedetti, delighted, wires to Paris, advising concession. An 
agreement is reached. On July 27, 1866, there is a council of 
war in Nikolsburg Castle. Everything is ready* The only thing 
that remains is to win over the king. 

“After considering all the circumstances, I had determined to 
make the acceptance of the peace offered by Austria a cabinet 
matter. The position was a difficult one. The generals were disin- 
clined to stay their victorious progress, and in those days the 
king was continually exposed to the influence of his military ad- 
visers. He was more amenable to their counsel than to mine. 

• • . I was no better able than any one else to foresee how the 
future would shape itself, and what the judgment of the world 
would consequently be; but I was the only person present whose 
legal duty it was to have an opinion, to utter it, and to advocate 
it. ... I knew that in the general staff I was spoken of as the 
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Questenberg in the camp, and this identification of me with the 
member of the imperial council of war in Wallenstein’s camp was 
not flattering . 11 

These were the most critical hours in Bismarck’s life. Not the 
council of war, but the days which preceded it, the loneliness in 
which he had to form his decision, his sense of historical respon- 
sibility. It was then that for the first time, and really for the 
only time, he was completely independent. Four years later, in 
Versailles, so many other factors were at work that he could 
not decide solely on his own initiative. In the Austrian affair, 
however, he was alone; and, while his days were fully occupied 
with negotiations (for everything had to pass through his hands), 
he lay awake at night deliberating what it was best to do. If he 
were to give way to the king and the generals, he could safeguard 
himself by putting in a report, and, in ease of need, by tendering 
his resignat ion, thus saving his reputation before the country and 
before posterity. But if he were to insist on getting his own way, he 
alone would he responsible for what was done, as if he had been 
an absolute monarch. He knew that in that case nothing but 
success could ensure forgiveness. 

At tins time Bismarck was ill, and was therefore unable to 
make imposing appearances in his blue uniform and wearing a 
sword. He had to keep his room, in mufti, and had to receive 
the king and the generals in the stuffy sick-room when they came 
to him fresh from a ride in the morning air. Still, he ventured to 
maintain his own opinion, and set forth all his reasons for it. 
Hie soldiers wanted to march forward; the king agreed with them ; 
Bismarck was quite alone. “My nerves were not equal to the 
strain which had lasted for so many days and nights. I stood up 
in alienee, went into my bedroom nearby, and there burst into 
tears. Meanwhile I heard the council of war dispersing in the 
next room . 11 

The last time he had been so much affected had been seven- 
teen years before, when speaking from the tribune. The last 
words on that occasion which he had uttered to the assembly 
had been these: “If it should really happen that a united Gcr- 
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“The Originator of the New Order " 

man fatherland should be attained along the new roach • * * 
then the moment will have come when I shall be able to express 
my thanks to the originator of the new order of things. . . * 
As yet it is not possible. ...” For seventeen years Bismarck 
has been wrestling with this problem. Now he has looked at it 
from close at hand, now from a distance. He has untied the 
knots, retied them, untied them again; never aiming ideologically 
at one single idea, nor even idealistically at one single thought ; 
always desperately labouring, with mockery and sarcasm, with 
suggestion and logic, to undermine this stumbling block of an 
Austria, the land where seven languages are spoken. To-day the 
stumbling block has been rolled away, and the path is open. 
Enough has been done with hatred, the destructive element; now 
is the time for reconstruction to begin. 

Once more his king stands in the way. Seventeen years before, 
the king had forbidden him to conquer the revolution, against 
which he had offered to lead his peasants from Schbnhausen ~— 
and had offered to use something far more powerful than this 
symbolical troop: the forces of his determined will. The ruler of 
those days had been a coward, had become insane, was dead and 
gone. William had taken the place of his brother. He was neither 
mad nor a coward, though he had not wanted to fight. Hardly 
was the war he had so reluctantly entered upon brought to a 
successful issue, when the king was seized with a lust for con- 
quest, and did not wish to begin the work of construction. Bis- 
marck sat there facing them, a sick and elderly civilian ; and no 
one, neither the king nor the generals, could recognize in him “ the 
originator of the new order” to whom they owed their thanks. 
He did not break forth into passionate protest; he did not 
threaten to resign. Silently he went away into solitude, away out 
of sight and hearing of his opponents, and burst into tears, just 
as he had done seventeen years before. Who is there in the castle 
able to understand the dramatic force of the scene, one worthy 
of classical tragedy. 

But there is no time for any display of sentiment. The king, 
nonplussed, rises to his feet, and his generals follow him out of 
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the room, Bismarck, in his bedroom, broken with sobs, listens 
to the sounds of their departure, and, with his fine diplomatic 
sense, he knows what it signifies. He pulls himself together and 
writes. Once more he elaborates the reasons which influence him, 
and appends to them a request to be allowed to resign if his 
wishes are not followed. Next day when, with this document in 
his hand, he goes to the king, he hears in the anteroom the latest 
reports of the spread of the cholera, foresees that it will be rag- 
ing in Hungary that August, when water will be scarce and there 
will be a superfluity of over-ripe fruit, so that his political rea- 
sons are reenforced by military and hygienic considerations. 
Admitted to audience, he represents to the king that Austria, seri- 
ously damaged, will very soon join forces with France and even 
with Russia in order to seek revenge on Prussia; that the do- 
st rue! ion of Austria will make a gap, and will open the way 
for fresh revolutionary developments, lie shows that Prussia 
lias no need ot German Austria. “ An amalgamation of German 
Austria with Prussia would not be a successful one. Vienna could 
not he governed as a dependency of Berlin. . . . We must settle 
matters quickly, before France has time to exercise further diplo- 
matic influence upon Austria.” 

The king declares that these considerations are insufficient, 
ffe Insists that Austria must ced<* Silesia, and that fragments of 
territory must be taken from the other German Slates. The min- 
ister parries all this, warns William against mutilating the 
countries named, and against the vengefulness of unt rustworthy al- 
lies. But the king Is an army officer and nothing more. The es- 
sential point is that lit* is loath to stop the victorious progress 
nf the army. Since hi* can find no arguments against what Bis- 
marck says, tie squares his shoulders and exclaims: 

The main offender must not go unpunished! Those whom ho 
has led astray may get off more easily.” 

Bismarck rejoins: “It is not our business to hold an assize. 
W e are concerned with German policy. Austria’s rivalry of Prus- 
sia is no more worthy of punishment than Prussia’s rivalry of 
Austria. Our business Is to establish German national unity under 
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the leadership of the kings of Prussia, or to take the first steps 
toward this.” These three sentences in their supra-national jus- 
tice and their constructive insight have never been excelled by 
Bismarck, nor ever again formulated by him. Pie knows just as 
well as we know to-day what it means to bar eight million Ger- 
mans out of a realm to which they have belonged for ton cen- 
turies. Is he also aware that thereby he is beginning to break up 
Austria — that Austria upon which, in days to come, he will 
depend too much? His most passionate desire, at any rate, is to 
heal the wound. He wants neither annexations nor indemnities. 
His only wish is to bring about a reasonable union among allied 
stocks; he renounces reliance upon artillery; he esteems prudence 
more than power. Here in Nikolsburg, and here only, does Bis- 
marck draw near to the political thought of the twentieth century. 

But the man facing him was bora in the eighteenth century, 
William cannot understand Bismarck, and becomes so much ex- 
cited “that continuance of my exposition was impossible, and I 
left the room believing he had rejected my plea.” Bismarck's first 
thought is to join his regiment as a military officer, and thus, 
sword in hand, to continue the war which he regards as foolish. 
This will show, at least, that he has no lack of courage. When 
he is back in his room, he is “in a mood in which I was ready 
to wonder whether it would not be better to fall out of the win- 
dow, which was four storeys from the ground ; and I did not look 
round when I heard the door open, although I guessed that the 
person coming in must be the crown prince, whose room I had 
passed in the passage on the way to mine. I felt his hands on my 
shoulder and he said: ‘ You know that I was opposed to the war. 
You considered it necessary, and you are responsible for it. If 
you are now convinced that the aim has been achieved, and that 
peace must be made, I am ready to support you, and to back 
up your opinion in conversation with my father 5 .” 

Less than half an hour afterwards, Frederick comes back in 
the same tranquil mood, and says: “It has been a hard tussle, 
but my father has agreed.” This espousing of his adversary’s 
cause does honour to the crown prince, and also shows how de- 
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pendent the king in upon his minister. For upon the margin of 
Bismarck’s statement of reasons, William writes the following 
irate comment: u Since mj minister president leaves me in the 
lurch in face of the enemy, and since here I am not in a position 
to replace him, I have discussed matters with my son. As he is 
of the same opinion as the minister president, I am, to my sor- 
row, compelled, after such brilliant victories won by my army, 
to bite into this sour apple, and to accept so shameful a peace.” 

It is like a comedy. The elderly gentleman would fain go on 
dancing, but his doctor forbids him to do so, and threatens to 
throw up the case. Since the old gentleman cannot find any other 
physician, he has no resource but to accept his son’s advice. He 
nods to the orchestra and the music stops. 

XI 

In the train from Prague to Berlin, a week after the Nikols- 
httrg crisis, a fresh struggle breaks out between the pair. The 
king has not been allowed to take vengeance on the enemy abroad; 
at least he will take vengeance on the enemy at home. All the 
extreme reactionaries whom Bismarck has been fighting for so 
long have now flocked to headquarters, declaring that the mo- 
ment has come to overthrow the constitution, or at least to alter 
it. Now is the time to draw the teeth of the small number of 
liberals who have survived the recent elections. Conservative depu- 
tations wait on the king, arid spur him on to action. 

Bismarck sums up the matter thus: “ All of those in Germany 
who are dissatisfied with the victory would, in that case, draw 
away from an absolutist Prussia; the new provinces would join 
the opposition ; wc should have waged a Prussian war of con- 
quest, but Prussia’s national policy would have been hamstrung.” 
With such far-reaching considerations did Bismarck, on the 
homeward journey* try to persuade the king that now was the 
very time for emphasising the constitution, and for, in accordance 
with the English custom, going to the popular assembly to be 
indemnified after unconstitutional action. 
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Indemnification? Exculpation? Is lie to ask for this aft tv*, 
such a victory? Must not the king look upon his minister as ^ 
coward? <C I cannot admit for a moment that I have done any^ 
thing wrong ! 55 he exclaims, becoming a moralist once more, and 
not seeing the joke. The minister patiently gets to work, in orde** 
to prove that this merely signifies “the recognition of the fact 
that the government and the king, rebus sic stantibus, have acted 
rightly. The demand is a demand for the recognition of this.** 
That is a topsy-turvy statement but it is one the king can un- 
derstand. Time presses. To-morrow a sentence to this effect must 
be incorporated in the speech from the throne. “The conversa- 
tion lasted for hours, and was very exhausting to me because" I had 
to speak so cautiously. There were three of us in the compart- 
ment, the king, the crown prince, and myself. . . . The crown 
prince did not support me, openly, although the mobile play of 
his features indicated that he was quite of my way of f lunking, 
and this strengthened me in my attitude towards his father. . . . 
At length, the king gave way, though reluctantly.” 

There has been a change of fronts. Four weeks ago, the crown 
prince was Bismarck 5 s enemy and the king’s opponent. Now 
Frederick will not speak in so many words against the indemni- 
fication, because his father knows him to be a liberal; hut he 
makes signs to the enemy of yesterday, and thus urges Bismarck 
to stand firm. Shortly afterwards, in the Landtag, the minister 
says: “We want peace. We shall solve the immediate tasks In 
cooperation with you. In this connection, I am far from ex- 
cluding the fulfilment of the pledges made In the constitution,” 
Now, for the first time in his life, Bismarck hears vigorous ex- 
pressions of approval from all sides. In great curves of thought, 
he continues: “The immediate problems of policy arc still un- 
solved. The brilliant successes of the army have merely, as it 
were, increased our stake. We have more to lose than we had 
before. ... So much is certain, that hardly anywhere in Europe 
will you find a power glad to further the establishment of this 
new and generalised life for Germany. . . . Therefore, gentle- 
men, our business is to ensure the unity of the whole country, 
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both in fact and in appearance I beg you to keep your eyes 

turned abroad, and not to forget how necessary it is that we 
should stand shoulder to shoulder, facing outwards.” Metallic 
words! The indemnification is voted by a large majority. This 
means that the house renounces its right to impeach the govern- 
ment for the illegality of its actions. 

Even some of the liberal leaders, Lasker and Vincke, far in- 
stance* vote for the indemnification. Bismarck has foreseen this, 
and has done his utmost to split the liberals. Those liberals who 
Hl *FP< )r ted him on this occasion constitute henceforward the 
National Liberal Party. But the radicals, at this juncture, have 
just as little sense of humour as the king. Waldeck: “ We protest 
against a repudiation of that for which wc have been fighting! 5 * 
\ ire how: 44 Let us be careful to avoid the idolisation of success! 55 
Are politics, then, really nothing more than applied philosophy? 
Bismarck describes them as the art of the possible. If, in that 
art, nothing succeeds like success, then politics mean the idol- 
isatiem of the principles that are destined to triumph. The guns 
of Kbniggmt'z have done something more than solve the dispute 
between power and liberty in Bismarck’s favour. Did not the idol- 
isation of success begin at that; moment when the aide-dc-camp 
rode up to Bismarck and said: 44 If the crown prince had come 
too late, you would now be the greatest of rascals! 55 

Not until ten years later, when these struggles were already 
matters of history, did Bismarck admit in face of Virchow: 44 1 
have great respect; for the resoluteness with which the popular 
assembly of those days did what it believed to be right. You 
could not then know what was the aim of this policy, nor was 
I certain of its upshot. . . . Even if I could have told you, you 
might have answered: 4 We value constitutional right more than 
foreign policy/ I am, therefore, far from wishing to reproach 
any one — at all events now, although in the heat of the moment 
I may sometimes Itave been reproachful. 55 

For the nonce, the wind changes in the Landtag too. Both in 
the house and at the court, all the conservatives wrathfully de- 
clare that he must annex more, for the peace is not yet signed. 
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Now, at the last moment in Germany, the king would like to 
snatch back what his minister had snatched from him in Austria. 
The very man who a year before in Schonbrunn had declared 
that he had no rights in Schleswig, the very man who three months 
before had prayerfully wrestled for God’s approval of the war, 
has now been so much rejuvenated by his successes that he ac- 
tually says to Boon: “ This makes me want to begin a new war 
at once!” The chasm between the western and the eastern prov- 
inces must at length be filled in! We must a round off” our 
possessions by Hanover and Electoral Hesse. Since the Wiirtem- 
bergers have swallowed the little princedom of Hohenzollern, we 
must make a fragment of their northern territories Prussian. 
At all costs Ansbach and Bayreuth, which belonged to our an- 
cestors, must be restored to our house ! 

Bismarck rejects half of this, though not in a spirit of op- 
position to the king. The Badenese come to the territorial mart 
in Berlin in order to prove that a great Bavaria can hinder the 
unification of Germany. The only thing, they say, to safeguard 
perpetual peace, will be to establish an equilibrium among the 
southern States — this meaning that Baden is to be enlarged 
by the gift of a part of Bavaria. As soon as the man from Baden 
has gone, a Hessian appears, demanding compensation with 
scraps of Bavarian territory for a portion of Hessian land that 
has been ceded. When this envoy complains that if Prussia were 
to ask for Homburg, Princess Charles would weep, Bismarck the 
royalist exclaims: u If here in Berlin we were to bother ourselves 
about the tears of princesses, we should get nothing at all i” 

Bismarck is especially civil in his dealings with the southern 
States. He looks upon them as the loveliest beauties in his forth- 
coming harem, and caresses them in advance. He wants Bavaria 
for his own. “ Sentiments and family claims are of little concern 
to me. Nor do I want to play the part of Nemesis ; the king may 
leave that to his minister for public worship and instruction ! ” 
At first he demands money and land from the Bavarian minister. 
When he has sufficiently discouraged the Bavarian, he says: 

ou might have peace on very easy terms, without ceding any 
land at all.” H J 
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“On what terms, then?” 

"‘The immediate signing of an offensive and defensive alliance.” 
Thereupon, so Bismarck tells us, the Bavarian embraced him, 
and began to weep. He had like successes with the other southern 
States. Bismarck found his reward in these private conversations, 
and in documents which only two or three people saw. When he 
had locked them up in his safe, he knew the taste of happiness. 

In the western sky, the weather looked threatening. No one 
blew how soon the storm would burst. When, in August 1866, 
Napoleon suddenly became incisive in his manner, and demanded 
tfie frontier of 1814, Bismarck countered by changing his tone 
towards Benedetti: 

44 If you insist upon this demand, we shall use any and every 
means. We shall not merely appeal to the whole German nation, 
hut we shall make peace at any price, leaving South Germany 
to Austria, and even accepting the Bundestag once more. Then, 
joining forces, we shall march to the Rhine with eight hundred 
thousand men and seize Alsace. Both our armies are mobilised; 
yours is not. You had better weigh the consequences!” Thus does 
fie bluff the brenchman. \ et so unstable is the equilibrium dur- 
ing these summer weeks of 1866 that Hohenlohe, the Bavarian 
premier, believes that Bismarck proposes (inter alia) “to cede 
part of tin* Bavarian Palatinate to Napoleon. The king is op- 
posed to the idea. If In* does not give way, there will he war be- 
tween Prussia and France.” Then France makes advances from 
a neither direction, endeavouring to form an alliance with Prus- 
sia in order to mop up Belgium. Even Goltz is in favour of this. 
In the beginning of September, he treats about the matter in 
Berlin for a whole* week. Bismarck tacks hither and thither. Per- 
hapK he would have agreed to the proposal had hd not had dis- 
tressing premonitions with regard to the instability of the new 
Napoleonic dynasty. In any case, he wants the proposals in 
writing, and asks Benedetti to draft a treaty in which France 
makes sure of Belgium for herself. At an extremely awkward 
hour, he will take this document out of his safe. 

Thus he holds the Frenchman in play until peace is signed at 
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Prague, and until the North German Confederation is founded. 
For beaten Austria, in the peace treaty, has to recognise, not 
only the annexation of three German principalities and the dis- 
solution of the Germanic Federation, but also the formation of 
a new union northward of the Main; furthermore, Austria must 
agree “that the States southward of this line shall enter into a 
union whose national consolidation with the North German ( on- 
federation shall be left open to arrangements for an underatand- 
ing between the two unions, and the southern union shall have 
an international existence . 55 

That was the aim of the fighting statesman at Nikohshurg— 
not annexations or indemnities. “Austria is a foreign land,*’ he 
had written twelve years earlier. Now Austria was to admit be- 
fore all the world that she was foreign to Germany. 

After the war, the king wants to reward his minister. Bis- 
marck is already a count. What more is he to have? The rank 
of general and four hundred thousand talers. Just as “ mobilisa- 
tion 55 was used as a euphemism for “ war 55 , and “ indemnifieat ion “ 
as a euphemism for “exculpation 55 , so this gift of money is digni- 
fied by the name of “dotation . 55 The gift comes in very conven- 
iently, though Bismarck cannot enjoy it at the moment, for he 
is on the verge of a breakdown. On the September day when 
the army reenters the capital amid the jubilation of the popu- 
lace, Bismarck rides beside the king. William and his generals 
are sunburned and look younger than when they set out; but 
Bismarck, in his cuirassier’s uniform, is pale and suffering, “as 
if he had risen too soon from a sick bed . 55 He is aware of his own 
physical weakness, complains of feeling exhausted, and says: 
‘The best thing would be for me to send in my resignation. I 
should do so in the consciousness that I have achieved a certain 
amount of good for my country, and that I should leave this 
impression behind me. I doubt whether I still have the power to 
do what remains to be done . 55 

Go and spend the winter in the Riviera, and you will pick 
up your strength there , 55 advises Keudell. 

The women in Pomerania have a saying, when the hour of 
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childbirth is at hand: % Now I must face my danger. 5 Next spring, 
the exalted mood of the people will probably have passed off. 
Unless I go rigid away for good, and hand over the affair to 
another, I must; peg away at it myself. Nor do I know any one to 
recommend as my successor. I must put my own shoulder to the 
^heel once more, as soon as my nervous energy is restored. I shall 
just go ami spend a few weeks on the Baltic coast. 55 

Immediately after the entry into Berlin, he goes away; in 
Put bus he collapses in an inn, and some friends take him into 
their house. Johanna hastens to him. She finds him in a dull 
and melancholy condition, just as wretched as he had been at 
the time of the attack of phlebitis. She writes: tc Politics makes 
him both melancholy and angry. But if lie k ps quite still, gaz- 
ing at t he him* sky or the green fields, and fluttering the pages of 
a picture hook, he gets on fairly well. 55 

lie has to lie about on a sofa, away from home, weeping or 
cursing if any mention is made of his affairs. At the very time 
tthen the nation is beginning to admire Bismarck as the man 
who had planned and won this victory, at the vei*y time when 
all are ready to congratulate him, he has been put out of action 
by the 1 inrdships of the service, and is fit for nothing but to 
turn over the pages of illustrated books! 


XII 

One afternoon in September 1866 Bismarck, having returned 
home in better case, has dictated to Lot, bar Bucher, the friend 
of Lassalle, the new German constitution. Overnight, Bucher 
touches up the style. Next day it is to be discussed in the Privy 
Council, and, as soon as possible, to be laid befe the plenipo- 
tentiaries. “The copies were only just off the press, some of 
them being brought in still damp, during the sitting. 55 This 
constitution of the North German Confederation, which was 
little altered by the first Reichstag or subsequently in the year 
1871, remained for fifty years, down to 1918, the constitution 
of the German realm. After a decade of deliberation, its creator 
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had dictated it in five hours. In it were mirrored his thoughts 
of statecraft, and it may be called an image of his soul. It was 
Bismarck’s constitution, and has nothing more to say about 
the Germans than that Bismarck, too, was a German this 

meaning an individualist. a 

It was, therefore, a constitution for the strengthening of the 
monarchy, not of the people. It was the victory of that revolu- 
tion from above which for four years he had been carrying on 
against the people, the revolution whose enemies he crushed 
for half a century to come. It may be true that the German 
people was not then ripe for self-government* but this did not 
decide the issue at that time any more than fifty years later. 
The only thing certain is that it was not such a conviction which 
guided Bismarck’s decision. What moved him was his supreme 
contempt for the many and their leaders, his loathing for demos. 

This loathing and contempt were not, in him, set off by any 
fondness or veneration for kindly power; at bottom he had no 
greater confidence in the wisdom of a crowned head than in that 
of an elected head. His self-esteem and his misanthropy led him, 
in all affairs of everyday life and in all affairs of State, to run 
counter to the decisions of the crowd. Since he had no capacity 
for working in harness, he always wanted sole responsibility; 
and since he had good reason for regarding his own intelligence 
as the best in the country, he believed that he knew better than 
any one else. These basic feelings of pride, hatred, and courage 
were the determining factors of Bismarck’s wish for sole per- 
sonal responsibility, and of his antagonism to joint decisions. 
These motives cooperated in bringing about his rejection of 
responsible parliamentary government, the modern form of 
rule which all the liberals were demanding for the new State. 
Inasmuch as he (with good reason at that time) could only 
contemplate the powers of State as incorporated in himself, this 
masterful man heaped upon himself all the responsibilities which 
another would have preferred not to shoulder. The master builder 
designed his castle as if he himself were to be the castellan for ever. 
Thus he resembled Lassalle, for Lassalle had imperilled the val- 
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idity of his organisations in the same way, by an excessive accen- 
tuation of the personal element. 

Bismarck’s scheme set up the Bundesrat and the Reichstag 
as rival champions. In the Bundesrat “ the sovereignty of the 
princes was to find uncontested expression.” As in the old Ger- 
manic Federation, their envoys were to sit in the Bundesrat, 
headed by the federal chancellor, who represented “ nothing more 
than the postman” of the Prussian minister for foreign affairs. 
By this device, Bismarck was able to ensure that the princes, who 
had been unwilling to subject themselves to the Frankfort em- 
peror or to merge their supremacy in the Frankfort realm, should 
in their totality become sovereigns of the new realm — though 
this served only to veil Prussia’s real supremacy. Legislative and 
executive powers were ostensibly given to the Bundesrat, but 
really remained in the hands of Prussia. Thus equipped, thus 
watertight and strongly armoured, the ship of State could 
proudly and without risk be launched into the parliamentary 
ocean. 

The spirit of the time was opposed to his scheme. The new 
party of those who went over to their old opponent desired that 
in the new confederation there should not be two fronts as in 
Prussia, but a unity of people and government; that there should 
be ministers of the realm who should be responsible to the Reichs- 
tag* That idea, above all, was odious to him. “In such a scheme 
of government, no one will be responsible. If any mistake is made, 
one will receive a box on the ear from an invisible power. In this 
mysterious . . . collectivity there is a power like that of a 
Vehmgericht, which always keeps one dependent.” 

Thus Bismarck, wholly a fighter, a man who has hitherto 
reigned with absolute power, begins his experience of the parlia- 
mentary institutions that have been forced upon him. He is 
doubtless aware what struggles he will have to face, though he 
can hardly have an inkling of the frame of mind in which he will 
close that experience. For the system could only work (and even 
then it worked with difficulty) if a king who had not an unduly 
high opinion of his own intelligence were willing to allow him- 
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self to be guided by a statesman of supreme ability, if there 
should be arrogant kings, and chancellors lacking independence, 
under such a constitution the unified nation would mainly sttk 
for rights, and rulers and ruled would checkmate one another. 
Bismarck foresaw all this, but he had to choose, but her he could 
ensure his own power to-day, or he could ensure the impotence 
of his successor to-morrow. He could not ensure both. Had he 
loved the State, or even the crown, like Boon, he would, when 
faced by this alternative, have chosen like a king who thinks 
of his heir. But, being an official who could be dismissed at any 
moment, it was necessary for him to safeguard his own power 
(which he felt to be the best thing for the State) against the 
caprice of the parties. He could not but regard the vacillations 
of the king, despite all the vexations they might involve, as less 
dangerous than the vacillations of a Reichstag. 

It is true that attempts were made to resist him. That the 
constitution might have the semblance of a modern State au- 
thority, a formula was incorporated to the effect: u The ordi- 
nances and dispositions of the federal presidency shall be issued 
in the name of the confederation, and will only become valid when 
signed by the federal chancellor, who thus assumes responsibility 
for them.” Responsibility before whom? The Reichstag? The 
Bundesrat? The king? The supreme court of judicature? All 
enquiries as to this matter were ignored by the Reichstag. Bis- 
marck laughed, and in order to fill in the gap which might sep- 
arate him, the master of Prussia, from any federal chancellor, 
he decided to appoint himself chancellor in place of Savigny, 
who was too good a man to be fobbed off with the position of 
postman alias chancellor. The federal chancellor rolled into one 
with the Prussian minister president — that was the expedient 
whereby Bismarck turned his enemies’ criticisms to bis own ad- 
vantage, for now all the official positions of the federal realm 
were logically dependent upon the federal chancellor; all the of- 
ficials became his officials. 

Thus he stood forth as the only responsible person. To whom 
responsible no one could say; presumably to God. It is true that 
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he also stood in the focus of all the rivalries which the Reichstag 
was to direct against him for the next twenty-three years. Why 
did the Reichstag accept the minister’s scheme P If the house 
had wished, it could have rejected it! A majority of the mem- 
bers were prepared to vote in favour of their own salaries: only 
fifty-three votes were registered on behalf of parliamentary con- 
trol, on behalf of popular government. Our party, the people’s 
party, was like the General Union of German Workers in its 
clear demand for “ the unification of Germany into a democratic 
form of State; no hereditary central authority; no Little Ger- 
many under Prussia; no Great Germany under Austria.” 

Inasmuch as this constitution was not imposed from above 
like the Prussian constitution, but was voted by the elected of 
the people, the “ people” itself is historically responsible for its 
moment ous consequences. 

The Reichstag had actually been elected by universal and equal 
suffrage; and, indeed, by secret ballot, although Bismarck had 
tibjeeted to this on the amazing ground that it was opposed to 
the frankness and openness of the German character. Lassalle, 
through whose influence on Bismarck universal suffrage had 
first become a question of practical politics, was dead; he had 
hist the wager which the two men had tacitly entered into, for 
In fact Bismarck's hopes were centered in monarchical Prussia. 
The democrats saw it coming, but could not, without making 
themselves ridiculous, renounce the universal suffrage they had so 
long been fighting for. Bismarck said: “If universal suffrage 
does not make good, then we must do away with it”; and, de- 
spite the wishes of the majority, he ruled out the proposal to 
pity salaries to members of parliament, for he wished to favour 
the Influence of property in the Reichstag. With contemptuous 
feelings, he watched the majority of his liberal enemies coming 
•over to his side merely because Roon’s and Moltke’s armies had 
realised his policy. Only nineteen of the liberals voted against 
his constitution as “defective, as one which circumscribes and 
endangers the rights of the people.” With the recalcitrant mi- 
nority voted the only social democrat who represented Lassalle’s 
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ideas in this house. Constitutional, State, and popular rights, 
had receded into the background since the victory of blood and 
iron; old conservatives like Gerlach had taken a back seat now 
that German unity had been achieved without Austria. 

The strongest party was the new National Liberal Party. Its 
twofold name was the expression of a compromise between two 
worlds. Lasker, Twesten, Forkenbeck, and Unruh, the members 
of the Prussian Landtag, and Bennigsen from Hanover, were its 
leaders; heavy industry and shipowners supplied it with funds; 
professors furnished it with formulas. Bismarck numbered the 
heads, yielded ground in a few formal matters, and was happy 
to see that the soul of the new realm was all-powerful in his 
Bundesrat. For, although he could command only seventeen out 
of forty-three votes, he had in it a presidency far more power- 
ful than Habsburg had ever possessed in Germany. “ The form,’* 
wrote Bismarck to Boon, “in which the king of Prussia holds 
sway over Germany has never seemed to me a matter of much 
importance; but to the substance of his power, to the actual 
fact that he should hold sway, I have devoted all the energies 
that God has given me.” 

King, chancellor, and army: these were the trio whose power 
Bismarck wished to enhance. In the new Reichstag the strug- 
gle began just where it had left off in the old Landtag: the right 
of the representative assembly to refuse money for the army. 
Now, indeed, that dispute became furious in the Landtag as 
well: “When a man has been fighting hard for five long years 
to achieve what now lies before you, when a man has given the 
best period of his life and has sacrificed his health in its behalf, 

. . • then gentlemen who know little about all these struggles 
behave here in such a way, . . . that I can only recommend 
them to read one of the first scenes of King Henry IV where we 
are told what Harry Percy felt like when a certain courtier came 
to him asking for some prisoners, and, when Hotspur was 
wounded and tired, bored him by a lengthy discourse about fire-* 
arms and inward bruises.” Then, when the right of voting sup- 
plies was demanded for the Reichstag, a right which, if conceded, 
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would have meant that parliament had the power of deciding the 
strength of the army, Bismarck declaimed stormily from the 
tribune: “ What would you say to a man who had been disabled 
at Kdniggratz if he were to ask you what had been the result of 
this mighty combat? You would say to him: ‘Oh, well, as far as 
the unity of Germany is concerned, that is not yet achieved, but 
will no doubt come by and by. . . . However, w r e have estab- 
lished the right of the Lower House to vote supplies, the right 
which year by year will endanger the existence of the Prussian 
army. • * „ That was why we wrestled with the emperor of 
Austria outside the walls of Pressburg! ’ ” 

Sixteen years earlier, on the same tribune, had stood Deputy 
Von Bismarck-Sehbnhausen, protesting against the war with 
Austria which all the liberals were clamouring for because of 
the disgrace of Qlnuit'/. Then Bismarck had shouted: “Will you 
have the courage, after such a war, ... to turn to the man 
who has been crippled by a wound, to the father who has lost 
his children, ami say to them: ‘ You have suffered greatly, hut re- 
joice with us; for the Union constitution has been saved!’” 
Surely there must he in the assembly now some who heard what 
Bismarck said in those days, and who will remind the minister 
of his former words, saying: “Precisely what Radowitz wanted, 
a German union under Prussia, Austria being excluded, is what 
lias been achieved after sixteen years, and Bismarck, who was 
then neither a count nor a State official, who in those days had 
unjustly made mock of 4 the orator’s voice pregnant with bravos, 
his mystical phraseology, and the brilliant mosaic of his ver- 
bose speech’, can now, at bottom, find nothing better to do than 
to repeat Radowitz’ speech?” For the war which he had opposed 
in former days, and this war which he lias so recently brought 
about, had the same aim, a new German constitution; and to 
men who had been wounded at Kdniggratz Bismarck s cabinet 
war would bring no better consolation than Radowitz war would 
have offered to the wounded had that war ever taken place. 

For, even now, German unity had not been achieved. It is true 
that the democrats of South Germany were striving in its be- 
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half, but every one of the German princes seemed hostile to the 
idea of union. The only exception was the Badenese ruler, who 
was King William’s son-in-law. When Bismarck summoned the 
South Germans to a customs union parliament, they were all up 
in arms, considering that this “must be a preliminary stage to 
the formation of a German realm”; and when the Bavarian en- 
voy had to start a cheer on behalf of his king’s Prussian rival, 
he did it with a wry face. Prince Chlodwig ITohenlohe, the then 
leader of Bavaria, who records this incident, is opposed to the 
idea of Bavaria’s entering the confederation ; so are the Bava- 
rian court and Bavarian society. Bavaria is Catholic, but the 
protestantism of the north is not the only objection. Owing to 
the “historical position of the house of Wittelsbaeh ”, Bavaria 
wants nothing more than a German “federation of States” (not 
a “federal State”), and would rather join with Austria than 
with Prussia. After Koniggratz, Hohenlohe, writing with refer- 
ence to the possibility of a war between Prussia, and F ranee, had 
said: “In that case, Bavaria and Austria will fight on the side 
of Prance.” Even as late as the beginning of the year 1870, 
Wiirtemberg would “rather become French than Prussian”, but 
here the opposite motives are at work. The Wurtembergers would 
like their army to become a militia after the Swiss model, so 
that “it cannot be misused as a weapon for the massacre* of the 
peoples.” At the same time the queen of Wiirtemberg, who is of 
Russian birth, is intriguing against Prussia. But the* sovereign 
who gives the finest demonstration of his German sentiments Is 
the grand duke of Hesse. This worthy, in the autumn of 18CJ8, 
backed up by his minister Dalwigk, informs the governor of 
Strasburg that now is the moment for France to attack Prus- 
sia. At the same time the grand duke offers the port of Hesse 
tyiftg westward of the Rhine, if Napoleon will give him appro- 
priate compensation at Baden’s expense. 

Bismarck bides his time. The progress of events will decide. 
States and men will be won over in due course. “Strategically 
considered,” he said to the Wiirtemberg minister as late as the 
spring of 1870, “an alliance with the South will not strengthen 
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XIII 

tor the last ton years, and especially during the last ten 
months, Bismarck's gaze has been directed towards France. Here 
is the only power able to step between him and his goal. The 
diplomatist s ambit ion was to unify Germany without having to 
conquer I* ranee, for there was nothing on which he prided him- 
** lf 80 much as ^ art with which, during the last war, he 

had prevented France's intervention. It is true, that, since he was 
a man of violent disposition, war seemed to him “the natural 
state of mankind ; but, just as little as from his hostility to the 
common people he drew the practical conclusion that he should 
ntfe only with the aid of Junkers, just so little did his delight 
in dangerous sports and wild forests, in duels and manoeuvres, 
make him at any time inclined to promote war as a means for 
improving the quality of the nation. There is not one among the 
ten thousand written or spoken sentences of his which have been 
quoted, in which he extols war because it steels youth. Never in 
his let tern about war did he speak of the greatness of war, but 
only of its seriousness. Since, moreover, he had, in Bohemia, 
studied war with his own eyes, Bismarck had become adverse to 
war * - all the more now t hat his sons were growing up. Again and 
again he* insisted (not only to foreigners whom he wished to 
appease, hut also to his own confidants) that the sight of the 
battlefields, and still more the sight of the hospitals, had made 
him more cautious. 

An additional factor in this change of outlook was his growing 
consciousness of his own handiwork. The more widely his name 
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became famous in Europe, the vaster the circle embraced by his 
cynicism, the less was he inclined to esteem the art of the mili- 
tary commander. “People are much stupider than I had im- 
agined!” was his generalisation after the first few months of his 
premiership. Since he had never known fear- — in this one point 
resembling Siegfried, and even more closely Hagen — he fear- 
lessly placed war in his medicine chest, and determined to use this 
strongest of poisons if no other drug would serve his turn. What 
made Bismarck almost unique among the Germans was that he 
excelled both in intelligence and courage. 

Since, furthermore, he had no interest to serve by conquests 
in France, it seemed far more attractive to him to defeat France 
him self in the diplomatic field, rather than to have the country 
vanquished by Moltke on the battlefield. Again and again, there 
were periods in which he believed that war could be avoided. In a 
retrospect addressed to the Landtag at the close of the year 
1866, he said: “We have nothing to gain by a war with France, 
even though it should turn out well for us. Emperor Napoleon, 
differing in this from earlier French dynasts, has recognised in 
his wisdom that peace and mutual confidence are to the interest 
of both nations ; that they are not called upon by nature to fight 
one another, but, as good neighbours, to walk along the path of 
progress side by side. . . . France cannot regard it as desirable 
that in Germany a preponderant power, . . . unified under Aus- 
tria’s leadership, should come into existence. An empire with 
seventy-five million inhabitants, an Austria extending up to the 

Rhine — even a France extending up to the Rliine would not f b rrn 

a counterpoise to that. . . . Only in a Germany detached from 
Austria do the points of contact which are likely to lead to hostile 
relationships become less numerous. ... I opine that France, 
if she judges her own interests shrewdly, would be equally un- 
willing to witness the disappearance of the Prussian and the dis- 
appearance of the Austrian power.” Ten years before, conversing 
with Napoleon in the park at Fontainebleau, he had said: “ You 
would sink in the mire.” 

For five years, Bismarck had been keeping Napoleon in play 
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with talk of Belgium. When he felt strong enough, he recom- 
mended the emperor to take Luxemburg as a Belgium of the third 
class, for the fact was that the land hunger of the Frenchman, 
who was becoming more and more anxious on account of Prus- 
sia's growth, concerned nothing but square miles — whether in 
Nice, Brussels, Treves, Landau, or Luxemburg, was a matter of 
indifference. What can give a better indication that Napoleon’s 
claims were based mainly upon a desire for prestige, than this 
lack of fastidiousness on his part? He did not resolutely demand 
what France most needed, but vacillatingly tried to snatch what 
took his fancy at the moment. Bismarck was especially liberal 
in his offers of Belgium. Now, when the Germanic Federation had 
been dissolved, he could be equally liberal with the offer of Luxem- 
burg* and hastened to declare that Prussia’s right to occupy 
Luxemburg was extinct. It would have seemed to him the cheapest 
and most convenient way of satisfying France that the king of 
Holland, who (by inheritance and exchange) had for thirty years 
been sovereign lord of Luxemburg, should sell the little country 
to Napoleon for a few million francs. “Sign the deed of pur- 
chase quickly, and then let us know about it,” that was what 
Bismarck had implied to Benedetti, wishing to confront the Reich- 
stag with an accomplished fact. 

At the first news of the scheme, a clamour was raised through- 
out Germany as great as that which had been made over the 
affair of Schleswig-Holstein. “A land that is essentially German 
must not fall into the clutches of our hereditary enemies.” The 
general staff, too, wanted war, because France was not ready. 
Bismarck prevented the war. He warned his adversary by the 
publication of the offensive and defensive alliance with the 
southern States; and at the same time he played on the fears of 
the king of Holland, to whom he would never explain clearly what 
hiH own wishes were. Nor would Bismarck allow himself to be 
taken by surprise when a ready-witted Hungarian general sud- 
denly turned the conversation to the prospects of war against 
France. “I can still recall bow his eyes flashed when he realised 
that hi s secret thoughts were known to me. He retained his self- 
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control in a way which I could not but admire, and said affably: 
‘I have absolutely no desire for a war with France V 5 Then he 
begged the Hungarian to ask Napoleon to recall Benedetti. Be- 
sides, His Majesty knows my views about Belgium from the draft 
treaty which I have talked over with Benedetti. As far as Luxem- 
burg is concerned, I will not ask whether the majority in that 
country is on the side of France, but will simply say : * Take it ! 
When the Hungarian related this in the Tuileries, the emperor 
said: “I can quite understand that he finds Benedetti a nuisance; 
he has made us too many promises. Furthermore, Bismarck is 
fond of offering us what does not belong to him.” 

Bismarck wishes to avoid war with France. In conversation 
with a deputy, he puts the matter in this way: “ I cannot regard 
the war as absolutely inevitable, for I do not discern any serious 
interest, either for ourselves or for France, which can only be 
decided by force of arms. . . . No one is justified in beginning 
a war unless it be necessary for the honour of the country (not 
to be confounded with what is termed prestige), or for its most 
vital interests. No statesman has the right to begin a war merely 
because he personally believes war to be inevitable within a speci- 
fied time. If ministers for foreign affairs had always had to follow 
their sovereign or their military commanders into the field, there 
would have been fewer wars recorded in history. I myself have 
been on the battlefield, and, which was much worse, in the military 
hospitals. I saw young men dying there. When I look out of these 
windows, I see many cripples making their way along the Wil- 
helmstrasse. Such a poor fellow, as he goes by, looks up at the 
Foreign Office and thinks: 6 But for that man sitting up there 
who made the wicked war, I should have all my four limbs and be 
in the best of health/ I should never have an easy hour, if I had 
to reproach myself with involving the country in war on frivolous 
grounds, or from ambition, or in pursuit of glory for the nation / 1 
His confidant Keudell records similar conversations ; over the 
writing-table, or in the evening when work is done. These are 
truths ; more deeply felt than the calculated utterances from the 
tribune. At such times, when there is no talk of God or king, we 
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see into the depths of a human heart; we see how the calculations 
of a chess-player ruffle it and control it; and we may well fancy 
hat, in a quiet and lonely room in an observatory, we are stand- 
ing m front of a seismograph whose incorruptible pointer is 
recording the tremors of the inner earth. 

1 he king of Holland was afraid of these subterranean con- 
'» SKm ' s an<l tllscloy °d the Frenchman’s offers. The excitement in 
Germany grew. Every one was talking about the cession that was 
shortly to be made. O 11 April 1st, Benedetti called on Bismarck 
m the morning, to offer birthday congratulations. The envoy 
wanted “ to make an important communication ”, but Bismarck 
cut him short, saying: 

b * ^ ttV0 no ^ me now attend to business. I must go to the 
Reichstag to answer the interpellation concerning Luxemburg. 
If \ ou will come with me, I will tell you the substance of my 
answer. I will not hear of the breaking off of negotiations, for 
that would mean a breach with France. If I am officially informed 
of the sale of the territory, I shall be compelled to announce it 
in the Reichstag. Well, here we are, and I must go in. Has Your 
Excellency a despatch to give me?” The augurs smile. 

W if Inn, Bennigsen is making himself a reputation by a sono- 
rous pat riotic speech. In order to display before France the power 
of the German national movement, he has been careful to proclaim 
that he stands shoulder to shoulder with Bismarck. He concludes 
as follows: 66 Is the Prussian government resolved, as the Reich- 
stag unanimously wishes, to safeguard for all time, in conjunc- 
tion with Prussia’s federal allies, the union of the grand duchy 
of Luxemburg with the rest of Germany; and, in especial, to safe- 
guard the Prussian right to occupy the fortress of Luxemburg?” 
This can be nothing more than a rhetorical question, for it is fol- 
lowed by an amazing announcement to all the parties. Bismarck 
rises to make one of his cleverest speeches. To-day he might be- 
come popular. Nothing would be easier. He need merely sound 
the note of national honour, and all would throng round him. 
This would have meant war. Instead, in face of the excited House, 
he dares to play the cautious man instead of the man of iron: 
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“Out of regard for the sensibilities of the French nation, and 
with due consideration for the peaceful and friendly relationships 
between the Prussian government and the government of a neig i~ 
bouring great nation, ... I leave unanswered the question which 
has been addressed to His Majesty’s government.” An astonished 
silence follows. “His Majesty’s government has no reason to 
suppose that a decision as to the future destiny of the territory 
has yet been arrived at. Of course the government cannot cer- 
tainly know that the opposite is true; cannot know whether such 
a decision, if not yet arrived at, may not be close at hand. ’ 

When, that evening, the king of Holland learns the tenor of 
this speech he revokes his promise to sign the contract for the 
sale of Luxemburg; Napoleon, a sick man, draws back in alarm; 
the cabinets of Europe hum like disturbed hives, cipher telegrams 
are freely exchanged, plans of invasion are drawn up. At length 
the tsar proposes a conference (his solution for all difficulties). 
This is held in London. Luxemburg is declared neutral territory, 
and is instructed to raze its fortresses to the ground. Futile at- 
tempts are made in Paris to describe what has happened as a 
Prussian retreat, and in Berlin as a French retreat. The mischief 
is done. Both parties remain in a bad temper. Three years hence 
they will fight out their quarrel. 

From now onwards, Napoleon is Bismarck’s enemy, without 
qualification. For the second time he feels that he has been duped. 
He begins to negotiate vigorously with Florence and Vienna, 
The three powers draw together in their joint dislike for Prussia. 
From 1867 to 1870, statesmen grow increasingly nervous, and 
general staffs redouble their preparations — as before the war of 
1914. After the close of the conflict just described, the flames of 
artificial hatred spread from Paris across the frontier. I say 
“artificial”, because the French nation as a whole has not been 
any less peaceful than the German. Only now does Bismarck give 
the watchword to the German press. The papers must be “ much 
saucier, much more threatening and aggressive. . . . Revolver 
in pocket, finger on trigger, we must keep close watch on our 
suspect neighbour’s hands; and he must learn that we shall have 
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no hesitation in shooting instantly and with intent to kill, as soon 
as he spits across our frontier. 55 

This sharpness of tone against France is new in Bismarck. 
Hitherto he has only spoken in such a way against Austria. The 
document quoted above is an instruction to his under-secretary of 
State, and beneath it is written: “You seem all to have gone to 
sleep ! 55 We may infer from tins that Bismarck had slept out and 
was in an angry mood. 

From the time of these Luxemburg negotiations, he counts 
upon the coming of war. In the year 1868, he says to a visitor 
that Napoleon’s uncertain situation will make war inevitable, and 
probably within about two years. At the same time, to another 
visitor, he discloses the fundamental motive which makes him glad 
that war will be inevitable: “A more extensive union of the ma- 
jority of the Germans could only be attained by force — or else 
If a common danger should rouse them all to fury. 55 Then he shifts 
bis ground once more. In private conversation with his friend 
Keysorling, he describes the horrible impression the last war has 
left upon his mind. In a prophetical summary, he says: “After 
all, if Prussia were to gain the victory over France, what would 
be the result? Supposing we did win Alsace, we should have to 
maintain our conquest and to keep Strasburg perpetually occu- 
pied. Tins would be an impossible position, for in the end the 
French would find new allies — and then we might have a bad 
time I” 


XIV 

When I threaten to resign office, the old gentleman begins to 
nob and to shed tears, and says : i Now you, too, want to forsake 
me ! What on earth shall I do? 5 55 Thus, in conversation with Karl 
Schursc, ft complete stranger to him, does Bismarck describe his 
relationship to the king. No doubt he has a motive. He wants the 
fact that he is indispensable to be widely known in the United 
S fates, lie gains this end by sacrificing the royal dignity. To the 
Saxon minister, that it may be retailed in Saxony, Bismarck says: 
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“Despite his great sense of- duty, my master lacks culture. His 
father was content to provide a satisfactory education for the 
eldest son alone. For this reason, King William has no opinion of 
his own in important matters ; he is dependent upon the advice of 
others — advice which he seeks in various quarters. At the same 
period, Bennigsen, who then saw a good deal of him, w rote in a 
private letter that Bismarck despised all the ministers except 
Boon. “The king and he have more hatred than friendship for 
one another. His relationships with the heir to the throne are 
extremely cold.” 

The expression “hatred” is erroneous. He has grown used to 
the king; and, more difficult, has made the king accustomed to 
him. By forcing success on the king, he has tamed the only power 
which he has to tolerate over himself. Though at first he had been 
the horse carrying a royal rider, he has now become the rider. 
Speaking of the Seven Weeks’ War, he says with good reason: 
“At that time I used the spurs vigorously, to compel the old race- 
horse to take the jumps and risk the hazards.” The way Bis- 
marck used to behave when the king was refractory is shown in 
tragi-comical fashion by the request for leave to resign with 
which, in the beginning of 1869, he extorted the dismissal of Use- 
dom, whom he suspected as a possible successor — for the king 
was in close touch with Usedom as a freemason. 

“My sole motive is the insufficiency of my powers and the in- 
adequacy of my health for the performance of the sort of services 
required by Your Majesty. . . . The totality of the duties in- 
cumbent upon me can only be performed by the expenditure of 
all my energies, and only then if Your Majesty is willing to grant 
every alleviation which can be derived from the choice of my col- 
laborators, in the fullest measure of your exalted confidence, and 
in the freedom of movement resulting therefrom.” His discourage- 
ment is increased by the circumstance that in personal ques- 
tions Your Majesty’s exalted personal benevolence towards every 
one of your servants in face of the strict needs of the service has 
a weight which is prejudicial to the interests of the one who has 
to make up for the inadequate performances of others. . . . The 
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struggles I have had to undertake in my official life have entailed 
upon me the disfavour of highly placed persons and the dislike of 

influential persons Your Majesty will make due allowance 

for this weakness since it is the outcome (even though a morbid 
one) of love for Your Majesty’s person. ... I have not the feel- 
mg that a long life will be vouchsafed to me, and I am afraid that 
my constitution inclines towards an end like that of His Ma- 
jesty of blessed memory. I have no right to expect that Your 
Majesty will in official matters make allowance for my physical 
infirmities.’* 

This is a masterpiece! We learn from his account of the mat- 
ter, that for several days before sending the letter he had prac- 
tised, fruitlessly, a sort of “stay-in strike.” Then he sent the 
letter, in which he catalogued all the king’s offences. For personal 
reasons, he said, William was giving a preference to individuals 
who were interfering with his (Bismarck’s) work, and were ex- 
posing him to general dislike. In this way he was losing his powers 
of body and mind, and would in the end be driven insane like the 
late king. There was only one thing which could relieve him: 
freedom of movement! 

The good king is terrified: “How could you think for a mo- 
ment that I would accede to your request? My greatest happi- 
ness is to live with you, and always to enter into a closer and 
closer understanding with you! How can you be so hypochondri- 
acal that one difference of opinion can lead you to so extreme a 
step! . . . Your name stands higher in Prussian history than 
that of any other statesman. And I am to let this statesman leave 
my service? Never! Rest and prayer will settle all your diffi- 
culties. Your most faithful friend, W.” The word friend is thrice 
underlined. Usedom is thrown overboard. The intensity of the 
king’s feelings at having to dismiss his brother mason can be 
gauged by the fact that he makes good the difference between 
Msedom’s official income and his pension out of the privy purse. 
Indeed, he is so much mortified, that in a second letter, which ex- 
pounds the matter at issue, William ventures to say : “ I am sure 
that even you will not expect me to close my ear to the voices of 
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those who, in important moments, turn confidently towards me. 
When he goes on to ask whether he, who feels just as weary as 
Bismarck, is not entitled to lay down his kingly office, Bismarck 
writes in the margin: “No! But accept in good faith what one 
cannot oneself see among thirty million, and believe what a min- 
ister officially assures you!” The king signs for the first time with 
the handsome phrase: “Your eternally grateful King William. 

Bismarck gets on tolerably well, now, with the crown prince. 
The victory has softened both men's asperities. Frederick's liberal 
confidant, Duncker, has been able to draft a constitution, even 
though Bismarck has not accepted it; and the national liberals 
are in the running for ministerial posts. But Princess \ietoria, 
who is more passionate and arrogant than her husband, seizes 
the opportunity of dinner-table conversation to make an on- 
slaught upon the minister — though “in a teasing and amiable 
tone.” 

“It seems clear, Count Bismarck, that it is your ambition to 
become king, or at least president of a republic!” Bismarck re- 
plies to this persiflage with perfect seriousness as follows: 

“I should not make a good republican. In accordance with my 
family traditions, I need a monarch for my earthly well-being ; but, 
praise be to God, I am not compelled, like a king, to live upon a 
salver. It may be that my personal convictions will not be uni- 
versally inherited. Not that I suppose that royalists will die out, 
though perhaps kings may become extinct. If no king were forth- 
coming, the next generation might be republican.” Three though i s, 
each of them a spear thrust, and the last of them a deadly one - 
for he tells the lady that her husband lacks all the qualities proper 
to a king. 

If the number of such flashes of genius — characteristic of the 
born diplomat — seems henceforward to increase, this is only be- 
cause, henceforward, every one commits to paper what Bis- 
marck has said to him. Karl Schurz, a revolutionist in the days 
of 1848, a refugee who had made a career for himself in the United 
States, had now, after the lapse of twenty years, come back to 
Berlin as an American general, filled with all the prejudices 
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^ hich 3 In his ^private capacity, he could not but cherish against 
* 1111 1 hough he was an unbending man, he was taken by 

storm when he met Bismarck. “His lively flow of speech, his flash- 
mg wit, his laughter (sometimes pleasantly contagious, sometimes 
bitterly sarcastic), his sudden transitions from cheerful humour 
to < tcp feeling, his delight in his own talent as an anecdotist, his 
impetuous tempo- and, behind all these, his forceful person- 
11 ity. Sehurz is Invited to late dinner next day. The other guests 
arc tedious elderly lawyers. He is asked to stay when they leave. 
Now, becoming personally cordial, Bismarck questions him, asks 
him about America. 

^ One of the premier’s diplomatic tricks is the use he makes of 
his health. If he wishes to pass as a weakling, as uninfluential and 
uninterested, he gives himself out to be an invalid. At a review, 
In? says within the hearing of dozens of people: “I feel wretch- 
edly ill. I cannot eat, or drink, or laugh, or smoke, or work; my 
nerves are bankrupt. . . . There is no brain left behind this 
forehead of mine, nothing but a mass of jelly.” In the company 
of royalists, he plays the loyal subject. To a professor of con- 
stitutional law, he says that if the Hohcnzollern had used their 
power against the refractory nobles, “then my family belonged 
to that section of the nobility which would have fought beside 
them on the left bank of the Elbe in order to force obedience upon 
the nobles on the right bank of the Elbe — although this was 
the p revise opposite of the truth. 

When a Stuttgart politician comes to see him, he poses as a 
democrat, and talks at table about the blessings of compulsory 
military service, saying: “I too was my mother’s spoiled darling, 
and it; did me a lot of good to have to shoulder a musket, and to 
sleep on straw from time to time. You would hardly believe what 
an effect it has when a peasant can say: ‘I used to stand in the 
ranks beside Squire!’ Besides, it is an excellent thing for the 
officers’ corps. When there are so many cultured persons among 
the rank and file, the officer has to put his back into his work.” 
Before this man from Wiirtemberg, he wants to put a democratic 
gloss upon compulsory military service, although in actual fact 
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he had been anything but his mother’s spoiled darling, and al- 
though he had detested service in the ranks, and had never slept 
upon straw except for his own amusement when out shooting. 

“He believes ” said Roon in those days, “ that he can win over 
everybody by diplomatic dialectics and kindly shrewdness, thus 
leading every one by the nose. With the conservatives lie talks 
conservatism, with the liberals he talks liberalism. In tins way he 
either displays a sovereign contempt for all Ixis associates, or else 
he is giving himself up to such incredible illusions as horrify me. 
He wishes a tout prix to be all things to all men, now and in the 
future. This is because he feels that the edifice he has begun to 
build will collapse amid the scornful laughter of the world as soon 
as his hand is withdrawn. He is not so far out, there; but does the 
end justify the means?” Such is the uneasy question of Bis- 
marck’s affectionate friend, a man of steel, to whom duty is a god. 
Roon shudders before the spirit he has conjured up. 

Whilst Bismarck, by lxis personal variations, calculates the 
working of every sentence he utters (even in private), he is in- 
different to fame, and remains so throughout life. He is indiffer- 
ent to fame because he despises it; he calculates the effect of 
his words because this effect is important to his policy. Since 
he is free from vanity, he finds it nothing but a nuisance £i to be 
stared at in every railway station as if I were a Japanese”, or to 
have every one looking at him when he is in the Viennese Volks- 
garten “as if I were a new hippopotamus destined for the Zoo.” 
He regards titles and orders as ridiculous. In his official letters, 
he does away with certain customary flourishes, not troubling to 
conceal his originality. On one occasion, when he is summoned to 
audience with two other ministers, he asks the aide-de-camp on 
arrival: “Have not the other two swindlers arrived yet?” At 
court balls, to begin with, he finds it amusing to dance, but ere 
long the king forbids the princesses to choose him as a partner, 
saying: “Already, people are only too much inclined to blame me 
for having appointed a frivolous-minded man as premier On one 
occasion, the broad ribbon of his Red Eagle is continually slip- 
ping down. He allows a court official to fasten it properly for 
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him. Wlulo constraining himself to patience as tins is being done, 
he points to one of the princes, saying: “Orders are all right for 
gentlemen like that. I think that they are born with suckers on 
their skm, suckers which keep these things in their place.” 

W hen Kladderadatsch 55 caricatures him as a hunter, he says 
to Ilohenlohe wrathfully: “I don’t mind their attacking my 
po icy. that only makes me smile. But there is no joke about 
nport It’s a serious matter!” Though his wife is of a frugal dis- 
position, he will not allow her to play the part of thrifty country- 
woman— at any rate when she is visiting a spa. He is prone to 
mock at the formalities of official life; yet wherever he goes (in 
parliament and at home, for he is seldom seen anywhere else), 
he displays the imperturbability of the born aristocrat. Only to 
Ins intimates, most of whom are relatives, and to his secretaries, 
does he display his nervous peculiarities so that such persons have 
a chance of telling posterity about them. 

Already lie has a European reputation. The diplomatists in 
Berlin speak of him as the great wizard and as Sarastro. Letters 
and memoirs penned in foreign capitals are filled with his name. 
Merimee writes again and again that this or that will happen 
u unless Monsieur de Bismarck has decided otherwise.” Zola gives 
a splended picture of him as a guest in the Tuileries: “When 
Saccard, the company promoter, strode through the hall in 
triumph, arm in arm with his mistress (whom he shared with the 
emperor) and followed by her husband — Count Bismarck, who, 
a sportive giant, was amusing himself with some of the guests, 
burst out laughing, and followed the unsavoury trio quizzically 
with his eyes.” 

At this date his reputation is more realistic than it becomes 
later. He is regarded as the great amoralist, as one whose mingled 
frankness and cunning are an amazement to connoisseurs. “He 
has tricked the French in a most extraordinary way,” says Ben- 
nigsen of the Luxemburg imbroglio. “Diplomacy is one of the 
most mendacious affairs in the world, but when it is practised in 
the German interest, as by Bismarck, with such splendid powers 
of deception and with such stupendous energy, we find it im- 
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possible to withhold our admiration.” Without giving him the 
lineaments of a hero, the diplomatists of that epoch talked to 
one another, and wrote to one another, freely, about his coups. 
Beust, for instance, declared: “‘The last thing we are thinking 
of is of acquiring German Austria for the German realm/ said 
Bismarck in Gastein. ‘We should be more likely to think of Hol- 
land . 5 A few months later the Dutch envoy, who was transferred 
from Berlin to London, told me that Bismarck had assured him 
no one had any thoughts of Holland, and that the German-speak- 
ing province of Austria was more likely . 55 

The truth was that Bismarck never wanted either the one or 
the other. What he wanted was to keep his neighbours and op- 
ponents uneasy, and thus to make them afraid. This had already 
been his way in his student days. It is likely enough that he made 
both the observations above recorded with the deliberate aim of 
having them passed on, as they actually were. No matter who 
might be present, he never hesitated to use the strongest in- 
vectives in his vocabulary. He was particularly fond of speaking 
of his adversaries as miscreants. When he was in the best of 
humours, he would say of one or another — and this was quite 
a friendly opinion — “he is a stupid idiot I 55 The freedoms he now 
allows himself in these matters are the necessary outcome of his 
pride and misanthropy, and they are a delight to him. Perhaps 
the feeling that he can say what he pleases about any one, even 
the king, gives Bismarck the most agreeable moments of his life. 

Hostile but noteworthy was Gustav Freytag’s opinion: “Bis- 
marck is only possible in an epoch which is passing out of the 
night into the clear light of day. . . . Between the romanticists 
and the aesthetics comes a narrow cultural stratum of tourist 
dilettantes, Junkerdom in its elegant types. . . . Bismarck seems 
to me ... a belated survivor from this vegetative period. His 
most noteworthy characteristic is a lack of veneration, a tend- 
ency to judge everything capriciously and by personal standards, 
together with the first beginnings of a fresh and impudent vital 
energy. That is why this man will not be the founder of a school ; 
his faults are not especially the faults of our time. . . . The 
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present king will not get quit of him unless Bismarck wishes it ; 

to sulk on the quiet will be of no help A man less certain of 

uinsdfj a more wayward man, one of less distinguished social 
antecedents thus rising to the top, would have been able by reck- 
lessness and by truly sublime qualities to identify himself with 
f^ or J greatness of Prussia in such a way that any one 
who struck at him would simultaneously strike the State.” 

So anomalous did he then seem to all the world! Though 
many* would have agreed that he possessed the sublime qualities 
of which Prey tag spoke, and that they were useful to the coun- 
try, still on the whole, at this epoch (which followed one and 
preceded another of his great partisan struggles), he was es- 
t ranged from all the parties and all the classes — especially from 
liis own party and his own class. It was inevitable that his public 
appearances, namely his speeches (from which alone the nation 
formed a picture of him), should produce estrangement. “I want 
what you want, but I want it in a different way,” was, more or 
less, what he ventured to say in the new Reichstag. “If I should 
cease to react against your opposition in one way or another, 
you would draw the conclusion that I was indifferent about the 
matter. I think you ought to be pleased that I never display such 
Indifference.” (Sensation.) Again, when he is urged to accept 
Baden as a member of the North German Confederation: “Do 
not press forward so eagerly, gentlemen, towards farther stages. 
Be content, for the moment, to enjoy what you have got, and do 
not covet what you have not got. ... I may be mistaken, and 
you may be mistaken. All I can tell you is that I differ from you, 
and shall act in accordance with my own views of the situation.” 

One who treats the representatives of the people in this fashion 
will play the autocrat among his colleagues. Since he regards the 
North German Confederation as his own handiwork, he claims 
the right, literally, to rule it, and Prussia at the same time. Al- 
ready in those days his most intimate friends were inclined to 
complain about “Otto’s dictatorial ways, which have become 
quite intolerable since Boon’s retirement, so that he will no 
longer bear the slightest contradiction.” Roon, whose retirement 
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was temporary, writes of Bismarck: “In the sittings, he is too 
uppish, almost monopolises the conversation, and seems to be en- 
tangled in the old error, the belief that by intellectual alertness 
... he can overcome all the difficulties of the situation. . . * 
Politically, I belong to the conservative opposition, because I am 
not content to have my eyes bound and to be led against my will, 
the Lord knows whither. Now, as before, Bismarck neglects his 
most faithful and devoted friends, and does not hesitate to be 
rude to them. 5 ’ Thiele, under-secretary of State, writes: “The 
chief is as opinionated as usual, always grumbling, sometimes in- 
tervening in matters of little moment where he is not fully in- 
formed, and sometimes obstinately refusing any interference in 
matters of importance. Never mind! If his health is satisfactorily 
restored, we can confidently ask: ‘What price Europe?* 

Since they all dread the tyrant, no one ventures to make even 
the most trifling decision. This drives him to fury. “You would 
hardly believe , 55 writes Johanna from the country to Keudell 
(and we are listening to her husband’s voice), “how indignant 
Bismarck is because of the babyish anxiety which prevents the 
folk in Berlin from accepting any responsibility, and which makes 
them refer every trifle to him for approval or decision. . . . You 
know the great helmsman of our State very well; you know what 
distresses and annoys him.” If, when he is absent, everything does 
not go exactly as he wishes, he writes: “I regret that my rep- 
resentations in the second section have had so little effect. It 
seems to me that I very seldom trouble these gentlemen, and to 
compel an invalid to return to such a matter three times over 
really verges on contempt.” 

While he thus develops into a soloist, and plays a star part, the 
chorus grows mute. No one is eager to associate with this most 
powerful and most interesting of the Germans. liven before tlu* 
new German realm is ready, intellectual Germany withdraws from 
it almost involuntarily, without programme or definite intention to 
oppose. Never, in letters or in conversations, do we find distin- 
guished intellectuals mentioned as Bismarck’s guests. If some of 
the documents are placed at Treitschke*s disposal, if a new novel 
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bj Spielhagen is mentioned, or if Fritz Reuter is thanked for his 
books this exhausts the list for years. Even Eckart, a shrewd 
observer, visiting the house for the first time, finds that the only 
guests there are Junkers, who address Bismarck as “thou”, 
though elsewhere they are often his opponents. Eckart enquires : 

How are we to explain that such men as these form the in- 
timates, the customary associates, of this first of Germans, what 
time the intellectual leaders of the nation are strangers to the 
house, or only come there on rare occasions ? 55 

The only people to whose conversation Bismarck refers with 
pleasure in these days are Jews. He speaks of Lassalle as one of 
the most brilliant of men, as one from whom he is loath to part 
even when they have been talking far on into the night. Bleich- 
roder, whom he employs as confidential agent, always has the 
entry; receives a power of attorney for the administration of 
Bismarck’s property, and, at the premier’s instigation, is raised 
into the ranks of the hereditary nobility. For years a certain 
Doctor Cohen acts as both friend and physician, the relationship 
continuing till Cohen’s death. Thus Bismarck entrusts both his 
health and his property to Jews. “My intercourse with Simson is 
a real pleasure to me. . . . He is a man of genuine talent. When he 
came, to visit me he was most entertaining — a thing I cannot say 
of the majority of my visitors. He is filled with genuine patriot- 
ism ; is a noble vessel into which the most sublime sentiments have 
been poured . 55 That characterisation cannot be paralleled among 
all those penned by Bismarck. Yet, twenty years earlier, as 
secretary in the Erfurt parliament, he had made fun of this same 
Simson. “My father would turn in his grave if he saw me here, 
acting as clerk to a Jewish professor.” In a dispute, Simson had 
actually called the minister a rope-dancer. Bismarck had cer- 
tainly not forgotten these things. At a later date, he was full of 
praise for Disraeli. We cannot but ask why it was that he should 
make so much of Bleichroder instead of Hansemann; of Cohen 
instead of Frerichs ; of Lassalle instead of Liebknecht ; of Simson 
instead of Richter; of Disraeli instead of Salisbury. 

By this date, Bismarck had long since discarded anti-Semitism, 
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together with the other reactionary prejudices of his youth. Even 
in the strictest privacy, he never appears to have given vent to 
any more expressions of antagonism to the Jews, although we 
can hardly doubt that — reason notwithstanding — the tradi- 
tional prejudices of his class in this matter must have, to some 
extent, persisted to the last. Twenty years after his speech 
against the admission of Jews to positions in the State service, it 
was he who carried through a law for the emancipation of the 
Jews, insisting that since Prussia had no State religion, the gov- 
ernment could not take sides in such matters. In the Reichstag he 
extolled the Jews on account of their “especial capacity and 
intelligence for affairs of State ” ; in private he spoke of respect 
for parents, conjugal fidelity, and benevolence as their crowning 
virtues. He advocated marriages between the nobility and the 
Jews; and he referred to the Lynars, the Stirums, the Kus- 
serows, and other houses, in which Jewish alliances “have led to 
the birth of extremely sensible, excellent persons. . . ♦ Con- 
versely, it is better still when a Christian stallion of German stock 
enters into a union with a Jewish mare. Money must be freely 
circulated, and there is no such thing as a bad race. I do not 
know what I might advise my own sons to do in this matter.’’ In 
old age, he summarised the social and biological value of the 
Jews in the following epigram: “The mingling of Jewish blood 
with the various German stocks introduces a certain sparkle 
whose value must not be underestimated.” 

At bottom, he is cold towards all: Christians and Jews; min- 
isters and party leaders ; the princes of his own nation arid the 
princes of foreign nations. Even among his old comrades, almost 
the only one towards whom he retains a certain amount of cor- 
diality is Roon. Touching, though somewhat comic, is the way 
in which, during the year 1869, these two friends seize one 
another by the collar, each dragging the other back into office 
on the manifestation of any sign of a wish to escape. When Roon, 
with characteristic seriousness, takes the prime minister’s 
above-quoted tender of resignation at its face value, he writes : 

“ Since 1 left y° u yesterday evening, my honoured friend, I have 
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been incessantly thinking about you and your decision. It leaves 
me no rest. Do compose your letter in such a way as to leave a 
loophole. . . .You should bear in mind that the letter you re- 
cthcd yesterday from the king has the stamp of genuineness. 
Make due allowance for the fact that anything in it which may 
not ring true is only the copper of false shame, which will not 
make any admission, and perhaps, in view of the writer’s position, 
cannot do so— will not admit wrong-doing and determination 
to improve. You really must not burn your boats. ... If you do 
•so, you would ruin your position before the country, and Europe 
would laugh. . . . People would say that you had resigned be- 
cause you despaired of being able to complete your work. I need 
not labour the point. Enough to sign myself your unchanging and 
devoted friend. ...” 

How striking is the nobility with which he finds excuses for the 
king, while in no way defending the royal master’s conduct ! How 
accurate is his insight, historically speaking! How impressive is 
bi« reserve ! When, a few months later, Roon himself, mortified by 
Bismarck’s opposition in a naval question, wants to resign — 
quite in earnest, and without arribre pensee — Bismarck writes 
to him warningly from Varzin: “When, in September 1862, 1 un- 
hesitatingly shook hands with you on our bargain, I certainly had 
thoughts of Kniephof, but none of the possibility that, after seven 
glorious years of campaigning together, we should have a serious 
difference of opinion about a naval question. . . . You should 
read the watchword of August 14th with a secular interpreta- 
tion. . . . Above all it seems to me that this question is not so 
important as to justify you in giving the king (now in his 
seventy-third year) the go-by under the eyes of God and the 
fatherland, or in throwing a shadow upon your colleagues, myself 
included, by your resignation.” Here every word is calculated 
for its influence upon the recipient’s sense of duty and upon his 
piety. Quite cgoistically, and in a typically Bismarckian vein; 
the responsibility from first to last is thrown upon the shoulders 
of the man who had years ago summoned Bismarck from a quiet 
life into an active one, and whose resignation will now prove in- 
jurious to the writer. 
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Forty-eight hours later, and the man who so recently was lay- 
ing all possible stress upon the importance of duty and self-con- 
trol, the man who wrote like a parson, sits down at the same table 
and pens the following furious epistle to the same correspondent: 
**No one has any right to ask me to sacrifice my health, my lift, 
and even my reputation for honesty and soundness of judgment, 
to a caprice. I have not slept for thirty-six hours ; I have been 
vomiting bile all night ; and my head is burning like fire, though it 
is wrapped up in cold compresses. All this is enough to drive me 
crazy! You must forgive my being so much moved, but the docu- 
ment bears your signature, . . . and yet ... I cannot believe 
that you have . . . really probed the matter thoroughly. If the 
cart on which we are driving is to have a smash, at any rate I 
want people to know that I have no share in the responsibility. 
. . . Perhaps we are both too hot-tempered to be able to row the 
boat together any longer. A man would need to have heart and 
conscience as tough as parchment to enable him to bear it!’* 
What had happened? Had the king arranged a foreign alliance 
after talking the matter over with the ministers In Berlin, or had 
he announced his intention to enter into such an alliance? Had 
the Reichstag been dissolved, had a proposal of Bismarck’s been 
withdrawn, had a minister been dismissed? 

The premier had recommended that a postal official from Han- 
over should he appointed director general of the post office, and 
the cabinet had refused to accept the recommendation. 


XV 

“When I have breakfasted and read the newspaper, I wander 
through the forests in my hunting boots, climbing hills and wad- 
ing through the marshes, learning geography and planning 
nurseries. As soon as I get home, I have my horse saddled and . . . 
go on with the same work. . . . There is very thick undergrowth 
here, also a great deal of felled timber, waste land, nurseries, 
streams, moorland, heath, gorse, roe-deer, woodcock, impene- 
trable thickets of beech and oak, and other things in which I de~ 
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light;* when I am listening to the trio of pigeon, heron, and kite, 
or to the tenants’ complaints of the depredations of the wild sows. 
How can I give you any idea of all this?” 

He writes from Varzin, not far from Reinfeld. When Bismarck 
rambles over the estate at his first visit, he feels that he has been 
amply rewarded by the nation for all his struggles and victories. 
1 he only strange thing is that he took the money with which he 
bought these forests. u It ought not to have been given in money,” 
he declared a few years later. <4 For a long time I found it very 
difficult to accept, though at length I yielded to the temptation. 
What made matters worse was that it did not come to me from 
the king hut from the Landtag. I did not wish to take money from 
persons with whom I had been quarrelling fiercely for so many 
years.” The liberals had at that time proposed that no donations 
should be given to the ministers Boon and Bismarck who, they 
said, had had enough done for them by the indemnification. That 
Bismarck should, none the less, accept the money was an indica- 
tion that, with advancing years, he had a growing taste for 
wealth and family estates — though as regards his private con- 
cerns he was never a good man at business. At any rate, he lacked 
time and the requisite concentration for the increase of his private 
means by judicious investment. 

The wish for money was in conflict with his pride. When, at the 
beginning of the struggle, the Landtag had decided that the pri- 
vate property of ministers of State should be liable to attachment 
in order to secure a refund of unconstitutional expenditure, Bis- 
marck had considered the desirability of making over his estates 
to his brother. u Such a cession to my brother, in order to escape 
a confiscation which was not absolutely impossible in the event of 
a new accession to the throne, would have given an impression of 
anxiety and pecuniary embarrassments which I was reluctant to 
produce. Furthermore, my seat in the Upper House was depend- 
ent upon the ownership of Kniephof.” Despite his objections to 
this cession, he certainly wanted to carry it through, although 
the loss of his seat in the Upper House would have made the affair 
public and would have aroused caustic comment. At this time he 
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actually offered the estate to his brother, and gave the following 
remarkable reason: (( I find it hard to abandon the thought of 
spen din g my old age there. I am, however, superstitious, and cer- 
tain considerations move me to sell. . . . My pecuniary circum- 
stances, or those of my children, are such that I cannot ask you 
very much less than I should ask from a stranger . 53 Enigmatic 
motives! This much is certain, that the sale was not then effected. 

Now, four years later, when the Landtag has lavished money 
upon him for the very deeds which have previously been regarded 
as misdeeds, and when he has become rich, he hastens, none the 
less, to rid himself of this same Kniephof. Yet he had spent all 
his youth there, from the age of two to the age of twenty-eight. 
When he first let the place, long before, did he not feel extremely 
rueful about it? Even now, when he rides over from Varzin, t€ they 
never leave me alone, though I have much more to say to the trees 
there than to the human beings . 33 Right on into old age, this 
home of his childhood will be paradise for him. All the same, he 
promptly writes to his brother from Varzin, saying that he wishes 
to sell Kniephof at once; “preferably to Philipp or to you, but 
not much cheaper than the market price . 33 He says nothing more 
about his superstitions, nor anything more about his close at- 
tachment to the land and to the house, such as had characterised 
him both at Schonhausen and at Kniephof. 

True, he delights in the forests at Varzin; but they will never 
mean as much to him as the others. Nor can the house at Varzin 
compare with the great mansion of Schonhausen. “Its outward 
aspect is that of a hospital. That is to say, it has two long wings. 
In general, it is commonplace, with a great many windows, and no 
look either of a castle or of a Roman villa . 33 Such is Keyserling\s 
description of the place when he is staying there. Since the 
forests do not bring in any income, it is necessary to install steam 
sawmills and a paper factory. “ These will cost a hundred thou- 
sand talers, but day by day every fir tree can be transformed into 
a great number of sheets of paper . 33 How practical has the man 
who was once an enthusiast for nature now become; a political 
economist, a paterfamilias ! 
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Since he cannot rest and must always be at work, at the very 
rst visit he sets his hand to livening up both the forests and the 
house of Varan. * Send over from Schbnhausen the red glasses, 
t jc carved chairs, one or two bureaus that can be locked up, and 

whatever beds remain The tables can be brought here from 

I ,1m, and lnstcad of them you can put in my study the roll-top 
desk which is in the anteroom. Why should we furnish His Ma- 
jesty s rooms? ... Now I am going out for a drive, to see the 

forest, the roe-deer, and the sunshine I cannot write much. 

Ink gets on my nerves. . . . Come here soon, and let the young 
folk follow you. I suppose there are beds to be had in Koslin. Don’t 
bring any maids with you except your own girl. Perhaps you 
won t want even her, for there is a young laundrymaid here who 
has worked in the laundry at Bumenthal for three years. . . . 
You need not, therefore, bring either the cook or the maidservant, 
unless you yourself want them. Send some thick, dark-green stuff 
for window curtains and for covering the inner sides of glass 
doors, so that we can have a little privacy. I do not think it likely 
that I shall be in Berlin again before you come here. Tell people 
that I am pretty bad, though improving, but that I do not want 
to undertake a journey, thanks to which I might lose what I have 
gained. Come soon.” 


We nee Bismarck at his happiest. He has got away from busi- 
ness. He is expecting his wife, has no guests, no telegrams, only 
gamekeepers and foresters; horses; accounts fairly satisfactory. 
In such circumstances he finds life pleasing enough, maybe for 
a whole week. Then the lust for affairs seizes him once more ; or, 
If this fails to awaken, the lure of habit gets to work, and he wants 
once more to act and to command. Even in his country retire- 
ment, he is not free from the will-to-power. His words, when he 
points to a neighbour’s estate, are profoundly symbolical: “ Every 
evening I am overwhelmed with the longing to annex that piece of 
land; next morning I can look at it quite calmly again.” Bis- 
marck’s passion and his moderation, all the rhythm of his policy, 
are incorporated in that one sentence. 

Here In the country, he is more struck than ever with the 
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A Friend 

stupidity of his guests. Of course, if he wished, he could summon 
the best intelligences in Germany. But unless a. minister of State, 
a secretary, or a party leader comes to see him, he sits “ among 
a dozen relatives, three of whom are deaf, so that the others shout 
to make them hear. There is always a chorus of voices. Neverthe- 
less,” says the writer, “ he was so extraordinarily amiable to them 
all that they were delighted, and did not leave for home until half 
past ten.” Sometimes Keyserling comes. Then “we sit together 
upon the camp bed, . . and, amid cheerful converse, we listen 

to the music made for us by Herr von Keudell.** 

Bismarck is so often overwrought that he confesses to Keudell 
how he finds even Keyserling, the friend of his youth, fatiguing, 
and he looks forward to his guest’s departure. 

Now, and always, his favourite is Motley. The way in which 
Bismarck has given the love of his heart to this cheerful and 
plain-spoken American, to this man who is in every respect shrewd 
and highly cultured, is an indication of his yearning to appease 
his own inborn unrest by the contemplation of one whose nature 
is more harmonious. Neither the king nor Johanna can serve Ins 
turn here, although to both of these he has allotted special places 
in his esteem, exempting them from the contempt he feels for al- 
most every one else in the world. But both the king and Johanna 
lack freshness, stimulating personality, initiative. His wife is too 
tender and inexperienced. William is old and thick-headed. Com- 
paratively tranquil though they are by nature, they cannot bring 
him tranquillity. Motley is the essence of tranquillity; is manly 
and content with the world ; is natural and yet distinguished ; is 
devoted to Bismarck yet makes no claims upon him. Above all, 
Motley is more independent than any one else he knows. In the 
medley of malicious and stupid folk, Motley is a man upon whom 
he can build; he is Bismarck’s friend. To no one else does Bis- 
marck write in such terms as to Motley decade after decade. 
Bismarck, whose way it is to let people wait for an answer, even 
his nearest and dearest, writes again and again to Motley in the 
following strain — usually in German, but sometimes (as here) 
in English: 
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“Jack, My Dear JJ 

“Jack, my Bear, Where the devil are you, and what do 
ou c o mt jou never write a line to me? I am working from morn 
to night like a nigger, and yon have nothing to do at all— you 
iiugit as well tip me a line as well as looking on your feet tilted 
against the wall of God knows what a dreary colour. I cannot 
entertain a regular correspondence; it happens to me that during 
five days I do not find a quarter of an hour for a walk; but you, 
laxy old chap, what keeps you from thinking of your old friends? 

Rtt just going to bod in this moment my eye met with yours on 
your portrait, and I curtailed the sweet restorer, sleep, in order 
to remind you of Auld Lang Syne. Why do you never come to 
lit rliu ? It is not a quarter of an American’s holiday journey from 
\ ienna, and my wife and I should be so happy to see you once 
more in this sullen life. When can you come, and when will you? 
I swear that I will make out the time to look with you on old 
Logie r s quarters, and drink a bottle with you at Gerolt’s, where 
they once would not allow you to put your slender legs upon a 
chair. Let politics be hanged and come and see me. I promise that 
the Union Jack shall wave over our house, and conversation and 
the best old hock shall pour damnation upon the rebels. Do not 
forget old friends, neither their wives, as mine wishes nearly as 
ardently as myself to see you, or at least to see as quickly as 
possible a word of your handwriting. Be a good fellow and come 
or write. Your, V. Bismarck. Haunted by the old song, 4 In good 
old Colony Times.’ ” 


When his friend has been appointed United States ambassador 
in London, and is therefore close at hand, Bismarck writes to him 
from Varan: “ You ought to give us the pleasure of transporting 
your wigwam to the Pomeranian forests. For an ocean traveller 
such as you are, this means no more than the journey in old days 
from Berlin to Gottingen. You will give your wife your arm, get 
into a cab with her, be at the station in twenty minutes, in Berlin 
thirty hours later, and from there only half a day’s journey 
more. ... It would be splendid. My wife, my daughter, I my- 
self, and the boys, would be crazy with delight; we should all be 
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Johanna is Ailing 

as merry together as in the old days. ... I am so taken with the 
idea, that I shall be positively ill if you refuse, and that would 
have a very bad effect on the political situation. Your affectionate 
friend.” 

To Motley he has given the real love of his heart. His affection 
for wife and children is tinged with the jealousy of the owner, 
whereas he loves this American without reason or purpose. The 
intimate friendship between the two had begun when Bismarck 
was only seventeen, and his fondness for the American persisted 
unchanged for two generations. Obviously, Motley must have 
signified for him the satisfaction of an elemental longing, just 
as Zelter did for Goethe. He was, among men, that which among 
women no one but Malwine seemed to Bismarck — the harmonious 
human being, who is intelligent as well ; the cheerful person, who 
is at the same time experienced and serious-minded. It was not a 
chance matter that this archetypal German should have found his 
chief friend among the offspring of a younger world. 

Johanna is ailing. In the period of conflict, her dread of at- 
tempts on her husband’s life has robbed her of rest. He often 
speaks of her as “ sleepless, suffering from palpitation, de- 
pressed.” He sends her by herself to one spa after another, being 
nervous all the time about her and himself. By the time she is 
forty, she signs herself, writing to her children, “your old 
mother.” When the young folk grow up, so that they have done 
with the frequent maladies of childhood, she takes to mothering 
her husband. Her sole concern during the latter half of her life 
is to care for his health, to mitigate his troubles, to tend him 
and protect him. She gives up everything, her wishes, her hobbies, 
her own opinions; never ventures to advise him; does not even 
risk writing to him at Koniggratz about a wish she cherishes, but 
enquiries indirectly through her friend Keudell whether she can- 
not come to Vienna and take part in the “ entry ” into that town. 
Keudell does not think it wise to pass on Johanna’s enquiry to 
the formidable chief. Thus does she obliterate herself through 
love. Once, when Bismarck and Johanna are out for an excursion 
in Keyserling’s company, and Bismarck asks her whether she 
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ry* 

. ^uld like to drive farther or to turn back, she answers : “ Do as 
^ ^ms best to you; I have no other will than yours . 55 When he is 
of sorts at Varzin, she remains “ continually with him day and 
h>ht, except for the brief intervals of breakfast and dinner; 
^*iet, reading or working, or doing something for him. Every 
^rd spoken is a distress to him, and I am half dead with 
^hxiety . 55 


The children, too, are passive. They venture nothing; he asks 
thing. When he complains that Marie ought at least to write, 
soon gives way when he is told that she, a girl of sixteen, finds 
^ so difficult. Bitter memories of his own youth haunt his 
*hind and lead him to spoil his children. The rancour of this most 
^hccessful of men, his enduring mistrust of the world, is disclosed 
he says to Keyserling that he does not propose to have his 
^^>ns educated for the State service, “for they would, in the end, 
badly provided for, and have to bear their cross in the world . 55 
Nikolsburg, when he knows the whole of Germany is expectant, 
writes to his younger son on the lad 5 s birthday, a letter which 
t^gins with political news. Soon he becomes aware of the dilemma 
which he is placed by occupying the joint positions of states- 
man and educator, for, he says, “ in politics one must, if one has 
many opponents, first rid oneself of the stronger by knock-out 
blows, and then skin the weaker — which in private life would be 
Regarded as a mean kind of behaviour . 55 What he wants for his 
sons is health and energy. If he ever praises them, it is for physi- 
cal prowess. A young guest is “astonished to see the size of the 
helpings consumed by Bismarck and the children; the lion with 
his cubs ! 55 

His own health is wholly dependent upon his nerves, and these 
in turn are dependent upon the progress of affairs. His remedies 
are as violent as his life. Just as he would never carry an umbrella 
or wear galoshes, and just as he always drove in an open car- 
xiage, so, when ill, he had no use for doctors, and was his own 
physician. “His illness will prove incurable , 55 writes Blancken- 
burg from Varzin, “if he continues to live as unhealthy a life 
£ls before. He gets up very late, and then, until five o’clock, roams 
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the woods like a forester. He has dinner (such a dinner!) begin- 
ning at five, six, or seven. Then he plays billiards for half an hour. 
After that he does absolutely essential work until ten or eleven 
o’clock. He ends the day with the familiar cold supper, and is 
naturally unable to sleep on account of indigestion. . . . He 
spoke almost tearfully of his troubles, saying that everything 
was going awry; but he did not give me a chance to get in a word 
edgewise. . . . The result of his exciting himself in this way was 
an acute attack of indigestion.” When, in a matter relating to 
Hanoverian finances, he gets his way with a majority of only five, 
he is “ profoundly shaken, and immediately begins to suffer from 
pains in the feet, discharges of bile, and face-ache.” Boon warns 
him fruitlessly: “I think you should have sufficient self-control 
to curb the extravagances of your nature, and to impose upon 
yourself the orderly life of a worthy German paterfamilias! You 
must surely be able to do this!” Roon, trusty companion, risks 
even the word “ must.” In vain ! 

Bismarck’s inborn irritability makes him suffer more in the 
daily frictions of the service than in the rare hours of great de- 
cisions. When, at Gastein, it rains for two or three days in suc- 
cession, he complains that the atmosphere of the place is like 
that of a wash-house. The waterfall near the inn gets on his 
nerves. Whenever he is in mountain country he suffers from the 
lack of wide horizons. When his wife writes to tell him that the 
children have had their teeth scraped, he replies : “ You make me 
terribly anxious, and I feel quite upset!” One of the Hessian 
leaders asks him about the future of Hesse. Thereupon, u his face, 
not a handsome one, yet expressive, became convulsed with a 
storm of thought. . . . Silently, broodingly, he fidgeted, now 
with a pencil, now with a paper knife. For a little while, a fairly 
cheerful smile played about his mouth; soon it passed away; his 
features assumed a truly demoniacal aspect, and he knitted his 
bushy eyebrows.” 

While his body is thus ageing, and while his mode of life be- 
trays the passing of the years (although his native energy 
wrestles with time), he tends to return to the incredulity of his 
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who desenbes me as an unscrupulous politician, does me an in- 
jusbee, and had better search his own conscience first in this 
If for ^ Wness and repentance are two of the main props 
o Christianity, we can but smile when we hear of Bismarck’s 
delight when informed of an old Wendish motto adopted by an 
officer on his coat of arms : “ Never repent, never forgive ! ” Bis- 
marck’s comment is : “ Long since, I have found that principle most 
useful in practical life ! ” A few days before the beginning of the 
war against Austria, in a letter to a friend, he pens the following 
Satanic phrase: “The dice have been thrown; we look forward 
confidently towards the future; but we must never forget that 
God Almighty is capricious!” 


I o-day, as long ago, he superimposes his royalist notions upon 
the formulas of his Christianity, as a man may hang his shield 
upon a tree and camp beneath its shade. Bismarck’s pride is so 
great that he must either perish, or make a revolution, unless he 
is continually suggesting to himself that monarchical power has 
a divine origin. “If I were no longer a Christian,” he says at 
dinner in the presence of a large company, “I should not serve 
the king another hour. ... I should have enough to live upon, 
should be satisfied with my position in the world, and should have 
no need of him. . * . Titles and orders have no charm for me. 
X firmly believe in a life after death; that is why I am a royalist, 
for otherwise, if I followed the bent of my nature, I should be a 
republican. Indeed, I am a republican, to the uttermost! Nothing 
but the firmness of my religious faith has enabled me to be stead- 
fast for the last ten years. ... If I did not possess the miracu- 
lous foundation of religion, I should long since have told the court 
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God and King 

to go to hell!” Some one present rejoins that a great many 
people serve the king simply out of a sense of the State. “ Tins 
self-denial, this self-sacrifice on behalf of duty to State and kmg, 
rejoins Bismarck, “is, among us, a vestige of the faith of our 
fathers and grandfathers — a faith that has been transformed, 
so that it is obscure and nevertheless effective, no longer a faith 
and yet a faith after all. How glad I should be to retire ! I de- 
light in country life, in forests and nature. Take away from me 
the relationship to God, and I am a man who to-morrow would 
pack his trunks, set out for Varan, and grow oats. In that case, 
a fig for the king! Why, except under divine command, should I 
subjugate myself to these Hohenzollern? They come of a Swabian 
family which is no better than my own, and whose welfare is no 
special concern of mine. I should be worse than Jacoby , whom one 
could put up with as president of the republic. . . . He would 
in many respects be a more reasonable person and would certainly 
cost less . 55 

On many occasions Bismarck has given utterance to such a 
train of thought, but be has never more consistently reduced it to 
absurdity than here. By describing the sense of the State as the 
last vestige of religious faith, he stabilises a general sentiment 
of duty which he does not accredit any individual with possessing! 
Just as he discovers personal motives for even the most trifling 
actions of all the great figures of history and of all his con- 
temporaries, so is he himself solely lured into the political arena, 
driven into the State service, elevated to supreme political power, 
by ambition and the will-to-power. The elemental forces of his 
nature lead him into these paths ; he is not driven into them by 
humility towards God, like Luther ; by eagerness to help the king, 
like Boon; by a sense of duty towards Germany, like Stein. 

In view of his avowal that he is a republican, we must suppose 
that his revolutionary sentiments would have induced him, had he 
been born in Motley’s country, to aspire to the presidency. His 
sense of self-esteem made him wish to see his own nation, his 
own class, his own family, in the position of honour: that he 
should need, for the attainment of these ends, to serve a Swabian 
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How otherwise can we explain the Junker sentiments of his 
youth, when he declared himself a pantheist and mocked at Chris- 
tianity? Why did the unbelieving aristocrat detest the liberals, 
who were aiming at a moderate republic, whereas the believing 
minister was willing to-day to govern with their assistance? If, 
then, he was God’s enemy, he ought, in accordance with his arti- 
ficial logic, at least to have been an adversary of the king. If, 
to-day , he is God’s servant, he ought to honour the monarchy. 
Does he honour it? He is asked what a prince ought to learn, and 
he answers confidentially: “A prince ought really to be educated 
in the Persian manner, that is to say he must learn to ride and to 
fight. If, over and above this, he wants to make a special study 
of his own profession, then he must learn how to stand for long 
hours, how to say something pleasant to every stranger, how to 
lie. He need never utter disagreeable truths, for that is the busi- 
ness of his ministers. Our king does not know how to lie. We see 
this at tlie first go-off, whenever he makes the attempt.” 

Now hear how he speaks of the royal family! “If I go hunting 
with the king in Letzlingen, it is in a forest which used to belong 
to our family. Burgstall was snatched from us by the Hohen- 
zollcrn three hundred years ago, simply because it was a good 
hunting ground, for in those days there was twice as much forest 
there as now. It used to be valuable enough, apart from the 
chase ; and to-day it is worth millions. It was taken away from 
us by force, in defiance of our legal rights. The then owner was 
locked up and fed on salted food without anything to drink, be- 
cause he was unwilling to part with the land. The compensation 
paid for it was not a fourth part of its value.” Here we learn 
the nature of Bismarck’s belief in the divine grace which has set 
up the Hohcnzollern over him. 
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When we see him as a good hater, we know our man. He is fond 
of quoting Mephistopheles aptly enough. He knows by heart long 
passages from the first part of Faust, and recites them admirably. 
Bismarck is responsible for the following remarkable literary 
judgment: “For the mere asking, I’d give you three fourths of 
what Goethe wrote! As for the rest, with seven or eight volumes 
out of the forty, I should be glad enough to pass the time on a 
desert island.” Then he describes Goethe as a journeyman tailor: 
“‘Happy the man who, without hatred, shuts himself away from 
the world; without hatred, who has a friend of his bosom with 
whom he can enjoy things,’ — a man who can write like that is 
a journeyman tailor! Just think of it, ‘Without hatred % and 
always some one cleaving to your bosom ! ” When, on another occa- 
sion, Keyserling’s daughter speaks enthusiastically of tragedy, 
in which it is so delightful to imagine oneself as playing the heroic 
roles, he comments with characteristic bluntness: “Would you 
really enjoy being murdered like Wallenstein, in a wretched 
tavern, by a rapscallion?” Keudell speaks of fear and compas- 
sion. Thereupon Bismarck rejoins, “furiously”: “Yes, I feel 
fear and compassion so strongly that when I am in the theat re 
I am always ready to take the villain by the throat!” Keudell, 
the humanist, clings to the “victorious idea” in the drama. Bis- 
marck thereupon begins to talk of roast goose, and asks: “Do 
you know whether in the Baltic provinces people eat goose with 
potatoes or with apples? I like it better with potatoes.” 

He now listens to music only as an accompaniment to his read- 
ing to his work. In later days, when he has become imperial 
chancellor, he gives up listening to it at all, because it makes him 
sleep badly. 

Speaking generally, the fundamental tone of his soul becomes 
more and more that of the wanderer. With growing success, with 
the attainment of power such as he had hardly dreamed of to 
begin with, his internal Unrest increases. It is as if he had ex- 
pected the realisation of his wishes to free him from these Faus- 
tian feelings, and now found himself more disillusioned than at 
the start. “Faust complains of having two souls within his breast ; 
but I harbour a whole company of them, and they quarrel with 
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one another. They behave just as if they were in a republic. . . . 
I disclose most of what they say, yet there are whole provinces 
of which I never allow any one else to get a glimpse.” These 
words, which are uttered when he is driving in company with two 
of his assistants (one of whom is quite out of sympathy with 
him), are the expression rather of dissatisfaction than of loneli- 
ness, for in the latter case he would keep them to himself. On gala 
days, he writes more frankly to his nearest and dearest: “The 
unrest of this existence is intolerable. ... It is no sort of life 
for a properly constructed country gentleman. ... I am home- 
sick for quieter days, for the days when I was master of my own 
time, and when (as I often fancy now) I was happier — although 
I remember perfectly well that the phrase 4 post equitem sedet 
atra cura ’ was perfectly true of me when I was riding old Caleb.” 
These tones of impotent resentment directed against his own in- 
born character sound most clearly in a letter which he writes to 
his sister on the occasion of her silver wedding : 

“I should have been so glad to exchange with you once more 
• • . reflections concerning the visionary fugitiveness of life. It 
is so long before we lose the illusion that life is soon going to 
begin, and we go on so long making ready for that beginning, that 
we need such milestones as this of the silver wedding to remind us 
to look backward, and see clearly how long a traverse we have 
made, how many good and bad stations we have passed. Is it a 
proof of our inadequacy, ... or is it only my own mistake, that 
I should always feel the present station more uncomfortable than 
any of the earlier ones, and that I should never cease striving 
restlessly forward in the hope of reaching a better one? I heartily 
wish that you . . . may celebrate your festival in so happy a 
mood that you will be inclined to call out to Postilion Time : 
‘ Drive gently, friend.’ I myself am quite ungrateful to God in 
that I have never attained this mood of content, notwithstanding 
the fact that I realise I have many reasons for content, when I 
think of wife and children, and above all of my sister, and of so 
much else I have striven for in the public service and in private 
life — and have not valued on gaining it.” 
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How delicately does this cruel analysis spin itself out into 
melancholy ! How fine is his touch in these ironies ! With how much 
reserve is the whole of his life’s work compressed into a syllable! 
And yet, how dispassionately is Bismarck here dissected by his 
own pen, exposing the eternal wanderer. All the victories, all the 
struggles, the great results of twenty years of incessant fighting, 
are described as nothing more than uncomfortable stations, from 
which he presses forward in search of a better one ! 

XVI 

Napoleon did not want war, but he needed war. It is difficult 
to know what France wanted; whether French ambitions were in- 
compatible with German unity, which was obviously close at hand. 
Probably there was no widespread feeling about the matter, for 
the indignation that was manifested during the July days was 
confined to Paris. The displays took place only in a few of the 
streets of the capital, and even these displays were organised by 
certain newspapers in the service of the government. The only defl- 
ate indication we have to show the feelings of the French people 
is afforded by the May plebiscite, in which, despite pressure and 
corruption, only seven million votes were cast in favour of 
Napoleon, whilst one and a half millions voted against him, 
and three millions showed tacit hostility by abstaining from 
the polls. Inasmuch as Napoleon’s rule was, in popular par- 
lance, supposed to be devoted to maintaining the glory and the 
greatness of France, the adverse voters and the absiinents 
showed their desire for a continuous policy of labour and peace. 
The French nation, quiet and pleasure-loving by nature, spurred 
on to passion only by a brilliant leader, or by bitter need, had 
obviously no desire to quarrel with any one. This mood was 
dangerous to a conqueror who had to shine in the public eve 
it he hoped to retain his position. There was a general wish 
or peace and a republic. The emperor gambled upon the chance 

° avicory although, ailing as he was, he trembled before the 
possibility of defeat. 
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After the dispute about Luxemburg, Napoleon regarded war 
as inevitable, and Bismarck was hard put to it to prevent war 
immediately after that imbroglio. Napoleon had come to an un- 
derstanding with Italy and Austria. During the spring of 1870, 
in consultation with an Austrian archduke, he drafted a joint 
plan for the campaign against Prussia. At the same time he 
made the duke of Gramont minister for foreign affairs, for, 
though he detested Gramont personally, the empress and the 
anti-Prussians at court insisted upon this appointment. The story 
runs that in 1866, when Gramont had wished to attack Prussia, 
Bismarck’s saying, “ Gramont is an idiot”, had come to his ears, 
and he had sworn vengeance. Thus everything was ready for a 
cabinet war. Nothing was lacking but a pretext. This came soon! 

The Spaniards had driven out their queen. After a vain search 
elsewhere for a new ruler, they turned to Germany, whose princely 
houses supplied half Europe with kings. Enquiries were addressed 
to a lateral line of the Hohenzollern which had just furnished 
Rumania with a ruler. King William, as head of the family, was 
asked his permission; he was adverse. Bismarck, however, was 
guided by the policy of opening as many branches of his firm as 
possible. It would be foolish to suppose that his direct aim was 
to bring about a breach with France. The most we are entitled to 
say is that he considered it would be more advantageous to have 
a Hohenzollern on the throne in Madrid than to have Paris ap- 
peased ; that a diplomatic victory would be better than a Hohen- 
zollern monarchy in Spain ; and that an understanding would be 
better than a diplomatic victory. Since he had neither reason nor 
desire for a war (to secure Alsace, for instance), though he saw 
that war was coming for the sake of the unification of Germany 
and was prepared to accept war resolutely on this ground, he did 
not seek any pretexts on his side, being certain that France would 
find a sufficient pretext in the Spanish affair. Even now, his main 
determination was to wait. 

When, therefore, Benedetti, in May 1869, before the official 
proposals had been made, announced that a conflict of the first 
order was imminent if a Hohenzollern should accept the Spanish 
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crown, Bismarck avoided inducing the king to forbid the accept- 
ance of the Spanish offer. He treated the whole affair as a family 
matter in which the lateral line was free to do as it liked. He wou d 
give no formal undertaking, for he wanted to keep his opponent 
on tenterhooks. He was quick to recognise that the question was 
a thorny one. How was he to induce the king, who had already 
been adverse to the acceptance of the Rumanian offer, to become 
favourable to the Spanish offer? 

“The Spaniards would probably be most grateful to Germany 
if Germany were to free them from the imminent danger of 
anarchy. As regards our relationships with France it would be 
an excellent thing to have on the other side of France a country 
upon whose sympathies we could rely, and with whose sentiments 
France would have to reckon.” Furthermore, the plan would save 
Prussia one or two army corps. It was the two army corps that 
decided the king’s mind. 

Bismarck knew that this step might bring on wan He was 
prepared to take the risk. Since he was working solely for Prus- 
sia’s power, and for this only in order to further political ends 
(for to-day he cared as little about Alsace as in IS66 he had 
cared for Austrian Silesia) ; since he neither now nor at any time 
wanted to conquer German or foreign lands for Prussia, but, 
as before, merely wanted to secure his own political leadership in 
Germany — he prepared for war against Napoleon, just as 
formerly he had prepared for war against Francis Joseph. 
To the unification of Germany now, as to the formation of the 
North German Confederation then, these potentates would give 
only an extorted consent. The reasonable desire of a German 
statesman to bring his fellow countrymen together, even against 
their will, was the determining cause of both the wars. There was 
not really an Alsace question in Germany, nor was there really 
a left hank of the Rhine question in France; these u questions ” 
were invented on both sides by a few braggarts who wished to set 
peaceful folk at one another’s throats. The politicians in Vienna 
and Paris had just as much right to prevent the formation of a 
united power adjacent to their frontier as the German stocks 
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and princes had to strive for such a unification — though they 
strove for it by fits and starts, and in accordance with very vary- 
ing plans. Bismarck’s epigram in Nikolsburg to the effect that 
Austria’s war against Prussia was no more immoral than Prus- 
sia’s war against Austria, applies in all its cold clarity to the 
French war as well. As long as little Europe suffers from the 
infatuations of leadership and hegemony, of great powers and 
alliances, no nation will be allowed by the others to achieve unity, 
and thereby to acquire enhanced power, except at the cost of war. 

Bismarck, whose aim was always the possible, and never the 
merely desirable, was a prey to conflicting motives, thanks to the 
disintegration and hostility of the Germans. If he had been a 
Bavarian, he would, with his powerful will, have hindered any sort 
of unification under Prussia. Being a Prussian, he wanted such a 
unification, and was moved thereto by the basic feeling of his 
pride — pride of person, pride of caste, pride of nationality. At 
the same time, as a statesman, he recognised that his desire was a 
reasonable one from the general German point of view. This 
platonic recognition was associated with his natural desire, made 
that desire morally presentable, and rendered it easier for the 
man to square with his historical sensibilities the unacknowledged 
coercion he was exercising over the southern States. If it were 
true that the nation “ could only be consolidated in a fit of uni- 
versal wrath ”, how could this wrath be more readily aroused than 
by foreign intervention? Such were the psychological detours 
whereby the policy which threatened France became congenial to 
Bismarck the analyst, and whereby the war which he did not seek 
came to seem desirable to Bismarck the statesman. 

In the Spanish affair, he scented the possibility of bringing 
matters to a head. His diplomatic zeal was stimulated by the 
knowledge that there were obstacles to overcome. Now he sent 
two agents to Spain, Bucher and an army officer, to revive the 
proposal when it had already been half abandoned. This was done 
secretly, for he wanted to confront Napoleon with an accom- 
plished fact, and to put the emperor in the wrong as soon as any 
objection was raised. Spain was an independent country! Why 
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should she not seek her king wherever she pleased? The formal 
proposal was sent. It was accepted in Sigmaringen, behind Wil- 
liam’s back. In the end, unwillingly, “after severe internal strug- 
gles, the king of Prussia gave his assent.” 

Then, shortly before the official announcement, the affair be- 
came known in Paris. The fat was in the lire ! In a semi-official 
article, Gramont started a baying which was promptly taken up 
by the hounds of the Parisian press. With wrath, real or as- 
sumed, the newspapers expressed “ surprise at the choice of a 
German king.” In reality, Gramont, knowing that Bismarck had 
spoken disparagingly of him, wished to give the Prussian minister 
a slap in the face, publicly, for all the world to see ! 

Bismarck is taking his ease at Varzin. There has been a frost in 
the middle of the summer. He describes it in a letter to his wife: 
“I have been eating pike and mutton ; to-day pike and veal ; also 
asparagus, which we get better here than in Berlin. The frost has 
nipped the young beeches at Waldeckcn, and has blackened many 
of the sapling oaks. Your roses have come off still worse. Six or 
eight of the standards have given no sign of life since the frost. 
The rye has suffered, too, in patches ; but the potatoes, Pomer- 
ania’s consolation, seem to have escaped. I have had to take my 
meals in melancholy isolation. Climbing the hills in the heat, I 
could think of nothing but Gratz beer. Alas, there is none left ! 
The Klette is also finished. ... I have nothing to fall back upon 
but Breslau beer ; but there is some wormwood in that, so it is 
not agreeable for regular use. After dinner I walked through the 

park and the preserves, saw four roe-deer, three of them bucks 

Your alder plantation on White Moor is growing up finely, but 
has been touched by the frost. The black ground beneath the 
pines was whitened with flowering shrubs three feet high, like 
. °® somm S myrtle ( r enclose a specimen)— sedum palustre, called 
m Pomerania ‘ Schwiene-Pors ’ — also wild rosemary. ... I go 
to bed at ten o’clock.” 

Shortly afterwards (for meanwhile the bomb has burst in 
i . / 6 ls P ac ™& U P an d down his room, dictating, inspiring, 
hat he wants to have printed as an answer to the hubbub raised 
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by Paris. He dictates “whole heaps of notes for articles, and 

-tT - ] In 0fficial iterances all is to be stated quietly ; 

but in sexm-official utterances the presumption of France is to be 
treated scathingly. “It seems as if the empress, who is fanning 
the flames, must want to see a new War of the Spanish Succes 
sion, J he t rcnch are like a Malay who has got into a fury, 

runs amuck m the street, foaming at the mouth, kris in hand, 
stabbing every one in his path. . . . ” On July 7th he reads the 
speech Gramont has made in the Chamber of Deputies the day 
efore: “We do not think that respect for the rights of a neigh- 
bouring nation makes it incumbent upon us to endure that a 
foreign power should establish one of its princes upon the throne 
of Charles V., thus disturbing to our detriment the balance of 
power in Europe and endangering the interests and the honour 
of V ranee. If this should happen, we should do our duty without 
hesitation and without weakness! 55 Thunders of applause! When 
Bismarck reads it, he says to Keudell: “It looks as if there would 
be war! Gramont would not talk like that unless he had made up 
bis mind. . . . If we could only attack Prance instantly, victory 
would be certain ! Unfortunately we cannot — for various reasons. 55 

That very day, acting on Gramont’s instructions, the Prench 
envoy seeks audience of King William. This course is in order, 
for Bismarck has refused to deal with the family problem by the 
ordinary official channels. 

The king is in a complaisant humour. The good man does not 
wish his summer in Ems to be disturbed ; he discusses matters with 
Benedetti instead of, as Bismarck would like, abruptly dismiss- 
ing him. On the 9th, the king, to whom the whole matter seems 
sinister, tells the French envoy that, as chief of the Hohenzollern 
family, he is prepared to advise his cousin to withdraw. He 
despatches an aide-de-camp to Sigmaringen. “I hope to God, 55 
writes William to his wife, “that the Hohenzollern will listen to 
reason ! 55 When Bismarck learns the news at Varzin, he is furious, 
and exclaims : “ The king is beginning to draw back ! 55 He feels 
that he has been let down, that William’s action will be interpreted 
as a Prussian surrender. He promptly wires for leave to wait 
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upon the king. An answer does not reach him until the 11th. 
There has been a terrible day of waiting! On the 12th he is with 
Keudell on the way to Berlin, for he has to pass through the 
capital. When, after a ten-hours' journey, he drives up to the 
Foreign Office, and is handed a telegram, he is in such a fever of 
excitement that he opens it before getting out of the carriage* 
He is told in this wire that Benedetti has made further attempts 
in Ems, and that the king has again given a civil answer. Moltkc 
and Boon, hastily invited to supper, soon join Bismarck. While 
they are at their meal, comes another telegram, to the effect that 
Hohenzollern aspirations to the Spanish throne have been with- 
drawn. 

“My first thought,” writes Bismarck in retrospect, “ was to 
leave the service. ... I regarded this enforced yielding as a 
humiliation of Germany for which I would not be officially re- 
sponsible. ... I was extremely depressed, for I could see no 
way of repairing the hurt which would be inflicted upon our na- 
tional position by a timid policy unless I were deliberately to pick 
a quarrel. ... I therefore gave up the idea of going to Ems, 
and asked Count Eulenburg to go thither and explain my views 
to His Majesty. . . . Thanks to his inclination to conduct 
affairs of State personally and on his own responsibility, the 
king had thrust his way into a situation to which he was not 
equal. . . . My exalted master . . . had so strong an inclina- 
tion, if not to decide important questions for himself, at any rate 
to have his fingers in the pie, that he was unable to make a proper 
use of the device of acting behind cover. . . . This mistake must 
be largely ascribed to the influences which the queen kept at work 
upon him from the neighbouring town of Coblenz. He was seventy- 
three years of age, a lover of tranquillity, and disinclined to risk 
the laurels of 1866 in a new campaign. When he was free from 
petticoat influence, a sense of honour was . . . always dominant 
in him. . . . The queen suffered from feminine timidity and a 
lack of national sentiment, and the king’s power of resisting these 
influences emanating from her was weakened by his chivalrous 
sentiments towards women.” 
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It is twenty years after the events to which he refers, when 
Bismarck passes these strictures upon the king and the queen 
of Prussia. He makes them, not like Gramont (who fills his de- 
scriptions of the same days with reproaches against the emperor 
and the court), when he has lost a political battle, hut when great 
deeds and groat victories might be supposed to have expunged the 
feelings aroused in him by the king’s lack of a sense of honour and 
the queen s lack of national sentiment. His rancour is persistent 
because of his wrath that the king should have allowed himself to 
act independently in this “ family affair.” Writing home that 
n *l?bt, be said he would soon be back, but whether he would come 
as minister, he could not tell. 

Hours of insomnia ; a night of combinations and plans, of 
pride and hatred ! On the morning of the 13 th he gets news, not 
indeed from Ems, but from the Russian embassy, and learns that 
Paris is not yet satisfied. What a relief! Now, in conversation 
with the English ambassador, he can assume the pose of righteous 
indignation, saying: <c If Paris makes any further demands, the 
world will see that what France really desires is a war of revenge. 
We are determined not to tolerate any insult, but to take up the 
challenge. . . . We cannot look on passively while France out- 
strips us in military preparations. . . . We need trustworthy 
guarantees against the danger of a sudden attack! Unless Gra- 
mont’s threatening speech be withdrawn, Prussia will have to 
demand satisfaction.” 

Matters had been going awry. Now he has got everything in 
train once more. His short-sighted adversary, blind and alto- 
gether his inferior, puts the trumps into his hand. Yesterday, 
while Bismarck was travelling, and the Hohenzollern prince was 
renouncing the Spanish crown, Gramont, on his own initiative, 
had wired instructing Benedetti to ask the king of Prussia for an 
official utterance concerning this renunciation. At the same time, 
he had urged Wcrther, Prussian ambassador in Paris, to write to 
King William saying that Napoleon wanted from him a letter 
declaring that Prussia would do nothing to injure the interests 
or the dignity of France. Gramont hoped that when he had both 
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these documents in his portfoEo, he would he able to win . . bril- 
liant victory in the chamber. That evening, at S.mt-Uo ul. he 
showed himself angry and elated. Four days earlier, l.mpeio 
Napoleon, estremely ill, had refused to undergo the operation 
„r«d by his advisers, being afraid that it would prove fatal. 
Three years later he was to succumb to this operation. Had he 
undergone it now, he might have perished under the knife, but a 
great many other people would have been saved from death on the 

battlefield. 

When Bismarck heard of the proposal that had been made to 
his envoy, he was in a fury because the latter had been content 
with courteous dissuasion. Werther was promptly recalled. I he 
king at Ems received a threatening wire wherein Bismarck tie** 
Hflrpd that if William should receive Benedetti again he. Bin* 


marck, would resign. In the afternoon, Moltke and Boon came to 
dine with him. To these generals, who yesterday had still sym- 
bolised war for him, he uttered further complaints, and an- 
nounced his intention to resign. Boon said that this was equi valent 
to backing out, whereas soldiers must stick to their posts. Bis- 
marck drew himself up and replied: “ You, as soldiers, act under 
orders, and cannot share the outlook of a responsible minister. It 
is not possible for me to sacrifice my sense of honour to politics /' 1 
Then a new cipher telegram from Ems was brought to the table* 


It came from Abeken: 

“His Majesty writes to me: * Count Benedetti accosted me cm 
the promenade, in order to demand of me — most importunately, 
at last — that I should authorise him to telegraph at once that I 
pledged myself for all future time never again to give my assent 
if the Hohenzollern candidature should be revived. I repelled him 
in the end somewhat severely, for one may not and cannot make 
such engagements a tout jamais. Naturally I told him that I had 
received no news as yet, and, as he had later news than I by way 
of Paris and Madrid, he could again realise very well that my 
government had no hand in the matter/ Since then His Majesty 
has had a despatch from Prince Charles Anthony. Inasmuch as 
His Majesty had told Count Benedetti that he was awaiting news 
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from the prince, His Majesty, in view of the above-mentioned 
exacting demand, determined, in accordance with Count Eulen- 
urg s advice and mine, not to receive Count Benedetti again, but 
to let him know through an aide-de-camp that His Majesty had 
now received from the prince confirmation of the news which 
Benedetti had already had from Paris, and therefore had nothing 
more to say to the ambassador. His Majesty leaves it to Your 
Excellency to decide whether this new demand of Benedetti’s and 
its rejection had not better be communicated without delay to 
our envoys and to the press.” 

Divested of the wrappings of the court style, the wording of 
this telegram showed intense indignation ; Eulenburg’ s advice, 
following upon Bismarck’s instruction had been the last straw! 
As Bismarck’s emissary, Eulenburg had informed the king of the 
federal chancellor’s anger, had reported the mood of Moltke and 
Boon, had made no secret of the fact that the chancellor had 
been much mortified by the king’s behaviour — and, on the top 
of this, had come Bismarck’s refusal to visit Ems and his threat- 
ening despatch! To the Frenchman, the king had been outwardly 
civil, though a rather severe.” In camera they must all have given 
free vent to their fury — for if the fastidious Abeken (a man who 
would not hurt a fly, and still less be rude to a duke) could speak 
officially of an <c exacting demand ”, and of a “ rejection ”, we may 
infer that in the conference much stronger words had been used. 
Why, even the aide-dc-camp was to tell the ambassador of a great 
power that the king would not receive him again, and had nothing 
more to say to him! Finally the old gentleman, perhaps at the 
instigation of Eulenburg or of one of the aides-de-camp, happens 
upon the idea that this rejection should promptly be made known 
to the public, and in the most incisive way — through the em- 
bassies and the press ! Once more, as in the year 1862, when 
travelling back from Jiiterbog to Berlin (but this time through 
an intermediary), Bismarck had made his royal master feel that 
he had been put on his mettle as an army officer, and must try 
to act with less irresolution. 

At Bismarck’s table, the despatch has, to begin with, a crush- 
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ing effect. Both the generals lose their appetite. They u refused to 
eat and drink. In repeated examination of the document, I dwelt 
upon the authorisation from His Majesty which it contained. * * . 
I put a few questions to Moltke, asking* him what he thought 
about the state of our military preparations, and how long would 
be required to get ready in view of the imminent danger of war” 
Moltke answered that a prompt outbreak would be more ad- 
vantageous to Prussia than a postponement. Thereupon Bis- 
marck picked up his monster pencil, and, in presence of his 
guests, condensed the cipher despatch for publication in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“After the news that the hereditary prince of Hohenzollem 
had renounced all pretensions to the Spanish crown had been 
officially communicated to the imperial French government by the 
royal Spanish government, the French ambassador in Kms made 
a further demand of the king, asking for authority to telegraph 
to Paris to the effect that His Majesty the king pledged himself 
for all future time to withhold his assent if the Ilohenzollern 
candidature should be revived. His Majesty the king thereupon 
refused to receive the French ambassador any more, and in- 
structed the aide-de-camp on duty to say that His Majesty had 
nothing further to communicate to the ambassador.” 

No new words have been introduced into the despatch. It has 
merely been edited. Some have been left out, but there are no ad- 
ditions. Even the blunt phrase “nothing more to say to the am- 
bassador” has been modified into the politer form u nothing more 
to communicate.” Publication to the envoys and to the press (a 
step likely to have a prodigious effect) was suggested by the 
king, recommended by him, for practical purposes commanded. 
The man who has just been reediting the despatch can, in im- 
agination, hear the words of its French translation, can picture 
his i refusal” as shouted along the boulevards by the sellers of 
extra-special editions of the Paris papers. Yet there is nothing 
falsified, nothing more than compression. From a long and shape- 
less balloon, containing too little gas and therefore unable to rise 
in the air, an empty portion has been ligatured off ; the remainder 
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is now a round and well-filled bag which will rise quickly into the 
rm ament and become visible to thousands of eyes. As thus edited, 
the despatch merely embodies the answer which Bismarck would 
rI e hfc ly ^ave niade to the Frenchman, thus forcing him to choose 
between the alternatives of war or submission. Though Liebknecht 
subsequently called this despatch “a crime almost without par- 
allel in history”, the crime was not Bismarck’s. The crime lay in 
this, that the forms of society and government were such as to 
allow two or three men to start a war without asking the opinion 
of the people. 

Furthermore, Bismarck wanted to take William by surprise, 
lie was thinking of the king when he made this lightning resolu- 
tion which, as always throughout his life in similar cases, was the 
fitting crown to years of thought. Bismarck wished to strike 
when the iron was hot, for to-morrow the king’s wife, and the day 
after to-morrow the king’s son, would speak in favour of peace. 
In actual fact, by publishing this despatch, Bismarck made war 
inevitable without having even asked his master. That, for a brief 
time, the king had been bellicose we learn from a second Ems 
telegram, despatched after the first had already been sent out to 
the world. This second Ems telegram reports a third refusal to 
give audience to Benedetti, a refusal couched in the following 
terms: “What His Majesty said this morning was His Majesty’s 
last word in the matter, and His Majesty can only remind you of 
his previous statement.” Thus was Bismarck’s editing of the first 
telegram confirmed! 

The chancellor’s action was logical, seeing that the com- 
mander-in-chicf had declared the moment favourable, and seeing 
that the developments of the last few years had shown war to 
be inevitable — if the creation of a real Germany were to be 
achieved. Since, as psychologist, he knew that in great measure 
his success would depend upon the mood of Europe, he seized his 
opportunity as the best likely to offer ; for, not only in substance, 
but also in form, he appeared to be the challenged party. If to us 
of a later generation it can ever seem that the future unification 
of a people can be worth fighting for, it is certainly true that 
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our French neighbours could not have been in a worse plight 
morally than they were when a war which they themselves wanted 
in order to prevent German unification was thus forced upon them. 

Above all, however, that afternoon, Bismarck had been aide to 
find a motive and a situation which would inflame even the last 
Francophil Bavarian and the last Prussophobe Wurtembergcr to 
common wrath. Three days later, the myriad mouths of the people 
had created a legend about the peaceful old king taking his 
morning walk at the spa, and the wicked Frenchman lying in wait 
for him, ambushed in a thicket like an assassin. All this, Bis- 
marck’s prophetic eyes had seen in a flash when he was editing 
the despatch which, ere midnight tolled, was to fire so dread a 
shot in the capitals of Europe. 

XVII 

A week later, speeches from the throne, issued simultaneously 
in Berlin and Paris, informed the world that an enemy had forced 
the nation to unsheathe the sword. God, who sustained the right- 
eous cause of our forefathers, will sustain our righteous cause also : 
and so on, and so on. Both parliaments called their electors to 
arms, voted their electors 5 money, gnashed their teeth — without 
really knowing, or even hating, the enemy. For the first time in 
modern history, there appeared during these July days in both 
countries certain persons, groups as yet rather than masses, who 
opposed the war. An appeal to the workers of all nations, issued 
from Paris, contained the following words: a In the eye of all 
the workers, a war to redress the balance of power or to support 
a dynasty can be nothing else than criminal folly . 55 A number of 
addresses and manifestoes sounded the same note. Echoes from 
the utterances in the Saxon and Bavarian legislative assemblies 
came back across the Rhine. Only in Prussia did no one venture 
to speak in this way. All that the socialist orator could bring 
himself to do there was to take the French under his wing for pro- 
tection against Napoleon, thus recommending war against the 
emperor. Then the General Council of the International Work- 
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ingmen’s Association declared that the workers must take part 
m the German war of defence, hut must resist any attempt to 
extend at into an offensive war. 

The feeling that the French were the attacking party in- 
fluenced the radicals in the chambers. In Paris, after Thiers 5 and 
Gambetta’s fiery speeches, ten men refused to vote the war 
credits. In Berlin, Liebknecht and Bebel abstained from voting, 
for they wished to avoid defending either Bismarck’s policy or 
Napoleon’s. Among the Social Democrats, there was criticism 
of this attitude. At first, in one of the socialist papers, we read: 
“Napoleon’s victory would signify a defeat of the workers 
throughout Europe, and the complete break-up of Germany. . . . 
Our interest demands Napoleon’s annihilation, being here in har- 
mony with the interests of the French people.” Three days later, 
in the same journal: “Let German Csesarism and French Caesar- 
lum fight matters out in the company of the dividend hunters. 
We proletarians have nothing to do with the war.” Next day a 


manifesto was issued in the opposite sense. People even went so 
far as to talk of a “Liebknecht monarchy”, although he had 
favoured the refusal to vote the credits. 

With European breadth of view, Karl Marx wrote to Engels 
in the very first days: “The singing of the Marseillaise is a 
parody, like the whole of the second empire. ... In Prussia, 
there is no need for such monkey tricks: Jesus my Confidence and 
Hope , sung by William L, Bismarck on the right and Stieber 
(chief of police) on the left, is the German Marseillaise. The 
German philistine seems positively delighted that he now has a 
chance of giving free scope to his inborn servility. Who would 
have thought it possible that twenty-two years after 1848 a 
national war in Germany should find such theoretical expression 
as this?” But there was, as yet, no echo to the conversation 
between the two exiles ! 

Europe’s sympathies were with France, for every one was 
afraid of Prussia. In order to mould British opinion in the way 
he wanted, Bismarck sent the “Times” a facsimile of the draft 
proposal which he had secured from Benedetti during the Lux- 
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emburg negotiations — the proposal in which Napoleon had 
agreed to the unification of Germany on condition that he should 
be free to annex Belgium. Benedetti answered officially to the 
effect that the idea had been Bismarck’s, and that the document 
had been written from Bismarck’s dictation. Bismarck rejoined 
that he had frequently discussed the matter with Napoleon, and 
that had he not now published the document, the emperor, after 
completing his military preparations, would certainly have pro- 
posed, in face of an unarmed Europe, and with the aid of a mil- 
lion soldiers, to gratify his wishes at Belgium’s cost— just as 
Bismarck himself had proposed before the first shot had been 
fired in the year 1866. 

Benedetti’s main point is sound; and if Europe believes him, 
this merely shows that people are aware of the cunning with 
which Bismarck does his work. “ There is only one good thing 
about the matter,” wrote Engels; “that now all the dirty linen 
will be washed in public, and that there will be an end of the 
trickery between Bismarck and Bonaparte.” 

What no one in Germany then knew (for the fact only came 
to light in 1926 when the correspondence of Queen Victoria was 
published) was, how blind hatred for Bismarck led, not only 
Princess Victoria of Prussia who was of English birth, but also 
her husband, into intrigues against the fatherland. When the 
war was over, the crown prince paid a visit to England, and 
Queen Victoria wrote in her journal: 

“Osborne, July 31, 1871. — A very fine day. Breakfast in the 
tent. Afterwards met good Fritz and talked with him of the 
war. He is so fair, kind, and good, and has the in tensest horror 
of Bismarck, says he is no doubt energetic and clever, but bad, 
unprincipled, and all-powerful; he is in fact the emperor, which 
Fritz’s father does not like, but still cannot help; as for the 
treaty which Bismarck published, said to be proposed by Bcn- 
edetti, Fritz thinks it was quite as much Bismarck’s as the em- 
peror Napoleon’s doing. That he felt they were living on a 
volcano, and that he should not be surprised if Bismarck some 
day tried to make war on England.” Such was the gratitude of 
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the heir of the Hohcnzollern to the man who six months before 
had won for Inm the much desired imperial crown! 

Once more, as in the year 1866, every one goes over to Bis- 
marc s policy as soon as the guns, which he does not himself 
ann, seem to justify his course. Once again, as on the evening 
after Koniggriitz, immediately the first battle was over, that of- 
ncer might have repeated his remark, with an adaptation to the 
new circumstances: “ Since the attack has been successful, you 
are a great man; but if the enemy had made his way across the 
Rhine, you would now be the greatest of rascals!” 

*Ihis time, too, the statesman had to intervene within a few 
weeks. When, during the night after the battle of Sedan, the 
unhappy Wimpffen begged Moltke to spare the French army, 
and urged him to win over the French nation by his magnanim- 
ity, Bismarck interposed: “ One can count upon a prince’s grat- 
itude, but not upon a nation’s, least of all upon the gratitude 
of the French nation. In France there are no permanent rela- 
tionships. There is a continuous change of governments and 
dynasties, and the extant government is not bound by the pledges 
of its predecessor. The French are a jealous people; they took 
our victory at Koniggratz amiss, although it did them no harm. 
How can any magnanimity be expected from them, such as would 
lead them to forgive us for Sedan!” Unconditional surrender of 
the whole army, without weapons or colours, is demanded. 

With such austerity docs Bismarck open his policy against 
the French republic (foreseeing that to-morrow there will be a 
republic) ; and he will remain equally harsh during the negotia- 
tions of the next six months. His policy is an inexorable one, a 
conqueror’s policy, quite different from that which he pursued 
at Nikolsburg. One of his reasons, the inconstancy of Parisian 
governments, has just been named, others will follow. This policy 
leads him to the annexation of Lorraine, and has incalculable 


consequences. 

When, early on the morning of September 2d, he is summoned 
to Napoleon, and meets the emperor in the road, driving, sur- 
rounded by officers on horseback, <4 I had my revolver buckled on, 
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and when I found myself quite alone facing him and the six 
officers, I may involuntarily have glanced at the pistol. Perhaps 
I instinctively moved my hand towards it, and this, I suppose, 
was noticed by the emperor, for he became ashen pale.” At this 
instant the characters of the two men and the nature of their 
meeting are summed up as if in an epigram. The victor suddenly 
finds himself face to face with his enemy, one against six, and, 
with a natural movement, grips his revolver, which he has with 
liim in case of need; the vanquished, in his carriage, notes the 
movement and turns pale; both know perfectly well that there 
will be no shooting, and yet they react instinctively as if a shot 
might be fired at any moment. 

Except for this prelude, the interview, the conversation be- 
tween the two men in a poor cottage by the roadside, is of little 
importance. Bismarck, who was chivalrous and caut ious, subse- 
quently spoke of it as a “ cotillion conversation”, and in it, all 
too late, agreed with the emperor that neither of them had 
wanted the war. At this hour, our great hater did not expe- 
rience any of the voluptuousness of revenge such as he had en- 
joyed in other circumstances. The interlocutor, the man who 
pitifully bemoaned his impotence, was not Gramont, but Na- 
poleon, whom Bismarck, thirteen years earlier, had described as 
a man of little account, yet possessed of a kindly disposition. 
Bismarck had never hated Napoleon; sometimes he had been 
afraid of the emperor, but had always tried to win him over. 
Now he may well look upon his defeated adversary as a man may 
look upon a long courted, at length conquered woman, for whom 
his only feeling is one of sympathy. 

Substantially, this captured emperor is a nuisance to him. 
On the very evening after the battle, and after Napoleon’s sur- 
render, he had said, with one of the lightning flashes of his 
thought: “Now we shall have to wait a long time for peace.” Bo 
much perturbed is he by the turn things have taken that he would 
fain have pursued the same course as after Koniggratz, have 
avoided any further military advance, and have been content to 
hold in pawn that part of France which had already been oc- 
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11 , [ t ^ C y 0Wn u P° n hls statecraft at Nikolsburg. But if it 
t icon difficult to keep the king and the generals from making a 
triumphal entry into Vienna, it was impossible to persuade them 
° u ‘“ ounc « thls triumph over Paris. The general staff was fore- 
armed against such civilian follies, and the civilian knew that his 
pi emotion to the rank of general since the days of Koniggratz 
counted for nothing. When Bismarck was getting into the train 
which was to carry him to the front, he had overheard Podbielski’s 
remark : “ We have taken our precautions this time, so that Bis- 
marck shall not be able to have things all his own way!” 

Above all, what now forced his hand was the call that came 
from the whole German nation. After Koniggratz, Germany had 
feared the occupation of Vienna rather than desired it. Now 
the German press demanded the annexation of Alsace “as a 


guarantee against a future attack by our hereditary enemies.” 

# Tile only Germans who declared that the war had been ended 
with the fall of Napoleon were the socialists. On September 4th, 
the republic had been proclaimed in Paris. On the 5th, in many 
German mass meetings, sympathy with this republic was ex- 
pressed. Henceforward, the working-class papers headed every 
issue with large capitals: “A just peace with France! No an- 
nexations ! Punishment of Bonaparte and his accomplices ! ” A 
manifesto penned by Karl Marx was circulated throughout Ger- 
many, prophesying that the annexation of Alsace would lead to 
u mortal enmity between the two countries, to a truce instead of 
a peace.” Thereupon some martinet of a stay-at-home general 
had the members of the party committee arrested, and sent in 
chains to a fortress. When Johann Jacoby, who had made a 
speech in IConigsberg condemning the idea of annexations, was 
likewise arrested, stalwart democrats were greatly stirred. “The 
craving for Alsace-Lorraine,” wrote Marx as early as the mid- 
dle of August, “ seems to prevail in two classes, in the Prussian 
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camarilla, and among the pot-valiant patriots of South Germany* 
It would be a terrible misfortune, likely to divide Europe, and 
more specifically Germany, in twain. . . • The Prussians might 
have learned from their own history that permanent guarantees 
against a war of revenge by a beaten opponent cannot be obtained 
by dismemberment, etc . 55 At first, Bismarck seemed to be of the 
same way of thinking. 

“The German people, and the French people as well , 59 he had 
insisted in the speech from the throne at the outbreak of the 
war, “both of them enjoying and desiring the blessings of Chris- 
tian civilisation and increasing prosperity, are summoned to a 
more wholesome rivalry than the bloody rivalry of arms. The 
rulers of France have known how to exploit, by a deliberate mis- 
guidance on behalf of personal interests and passions, the justi- 
fied and sensitive self-esteem of our great neighbour nation . 55 No 
citizen of the world could have spoken more clearly or with more 
dignity than Bismarck thus, on the first day of the war, spoke to 
the enemy, and at the same time to Europe. Never did any states- 
man more plainly distinguish between a nation and its govern- 
ment. The only thing which Bismarck, in the urgency of the 
hour, may perhaps have failed to allow for, was the likelihood 
of so speedy a collapse of Napoleon’s rule and personality. If 
he did realise the imminence of such an eventuality, he certainly 
forgot or failed to appreciate the impression which it was likely 
to make upon some of his fellow countrymen. 

Nay more! In the middle of August, when King William set 
foot upon French soil, Bismarck began his proclamation as fol- 
lows: “After the Emperor Napoleon had by sea and by land 
attacked the German nation, which desired and still desires to 
live at peace with the French people, . . . ” At the same time, 
Frederick Charles issued an army order: “The French people 
was never asked whether it wished to fight a bloody war against 
its neighbour; there was no ground for hostility . 55 

But what happened now? When, five weeks after the Issue of 
these manifestoes, the first republican minister for foreign affairs 
entered the conqueror’s headquarters, in order to ask for a truce 
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during the election of a national assembly, had not Jules Favre good 
ground to hope that this sharp differentiation between Napoleon 
and the French people was something more than a phrase? Could 
not the opponents of the war, in both countries, count upon a 
recognition of the peaceful sentiments which the French had 
shown by the overthrow of the former bellicose government and 
by the elevation of their opponents to power — by the sudden 
and radical transformation of the empire into a republic? Had 
not Thiers and Favre, at the critical moment, condemned the 
war; had not they and their friends refused to vote the war 
credits; had they not now become leaders of the republic? 

Theory, alas, does not always realise itself in fact, and the 
winning of half a dozen battles had made a difference. This very 
Bismarck, who in the speech from the throne had expressed his 
sympathy with the great neighbour nation because it had been 
misled by those who were pursuing personal interests, the very 
Bismarck who in his manifesto of the middle of August had said 
that the Germans still wished to live at peace with the French, 
now issues two circulars to the envoys in which he declares that 
the whole German nation is responsible for the war of conquest. 
When Favre explains to him that the French have driven out 
their war-making emperor, that they want peace, and offer com- 
pensation, Bismarck, to whom an adventurous emissary from 
the Empress Eugenie has also made his way, rejoins: 

“We have no concern with the form of your government. If 
we find that it suits our interest to restore Napoleon, we shall 
bring him back to Paris. . . . Were I certain that your policy 
is the policy of France, I would induce the king to withdraw 
without asking for a fragment of land or for a single farthing. 
But you represent nothing more than an insignificant minority. 
We have no warranty either from you or from any government 
that may come after you. We have to think of our own future 
safety, and we shall demand the whole of Alsace together with 
a part of Lorraine and the town of Metz . 53 

There stands Jules Favre, Parisian lawyer, pale of face, his 
great beard in disorder. He picks up his “ dusty overcoat and 
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crumpled hat ”, saying:" We willnot cede oneinchof our territory 
or one stone of our fortresses!” Yet the angry Bismarck pleases 
him. He speaks of the German statesman as "imposing and harsh 
but his harshness is mitigated by a natural and almost kindly 
simplicity. He received me civilly and seriously, without any af- 
fectation or stiffness, promptly assuming* a benevolent and frank 
demeanour, which he retained to the end.” 

Bismarck’s change of mood has decisive results, which entail 
disastrous consequences for half a century thenceforward. There 
really has been a change of mood; for the happenings of the next 
few months show that, despite all the generals, he can get his 
way with the peacefully disposed king. His demand that the 
German realm shall be safeguarded by the surrender of Alsace 
and Lorraine, that peace shall be guaranteed in this and no 
other way, shows that his understanding must be clouded. It is 
but a year since, in confidential talk with Key ser ling, he said : 

"Besides, if Prussia were to gain the victory over France, 
what would be the result? Supposing we did win Alsace, we should 
have to maintain our conquest and to keep Sfcrashurg perpet- 
ually garrisoned. This would be an impossible^ position, for in 
the end the French would find new allies— and then we might 
have a bad time ! ” 

Here we have another version of Karl Marx’s idea: a truce 
instead of a peace! Bismarck had seen that war was coming, and 
had been glad enough to see this, for in those days the only 
gain he wanted from the war was the establishment of the Ger- 
man realm. Never had Bismarck’s thoughts and wishes turned 
against a neighbour merely because that neighbour was an un- 
quiet one. During the lapse of fifty-five years, the French had 
half forgotten the last invasion of the Germans. Only for four 
years had the growth of Prussia got upon French nerves. In 
none of the memorials or speeches, in none of the private letters 
or conversations, of the previous twenty years, had Bismarck 
given utterance to such a motive. He had never talked about 
hereditary enemies.” He did not love the French — but whom 
did he love? Now, suddenly, and in a way which no one could 
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have expected after reading his last proclamations, he finds that 
one of the objects of the war is to safeguard a realm which has 
only been brought into existence through this very war. There is 
a complete reversal of the essential trend of his international 
policy* All in a moment, Bismarck, the architect, develops into 
a conqueror. 

Why, asks Europe, should not these territories become neu- 
tral, since that is what they themselves wish? “In that case , 55 
replies Bismarck, later, in the Reichstag, “there would have been 
forged a chain of neutral States extending from the North Sea 
to the Swiss Alps, which would have made it impossible for us 
to attack France by land. ... We are accustomed to respect 
treaties and neutralities [hear, hear!]. . . . France would have 
been provided with a protective girdle against us; but we, so 
long as our navy was not able to cope with the French navy, 
should not have been protected against an attack by sea. This 
was one reason, though only a secondary one . 55 The main reason 
was that Belgium and Switzerland really wished to be independent 
and neutral States; whereas Alsace and Lorraine did not. “We 
could only expect that the strong French elements which will 
long remain in the territories — elements which, by their in- 
terests, sympathies, and memories are bound to France — would, 
in the event of a new Franco-German war, have influenced this 
neutral State ... to attach itself to France again. . . . There 
was, therefore, nothing else for us to do than to take these areas 
of land, with their fortresses, wholly into German power, so as 
to defend them as a strong glacis of Germany against France, and 
In order to remove the starting-point of a prospective French 
onslaught several days 5 marches farther away. 

u The first obstacle to the realisation of this idea was, . . . 
the hostility of the inhabitants. . . . There were one and a half 
million Germans who were endowed with all the merits of the 
German character while living as members of a nation which 
has other merits, but not these: their qualities gave them a 
privileged position. ... It is part of the German character 
that every stock wants its own peculiar kind of superiority, es- 
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pecially as against its nearest neighbours. Behind the Alsatian 
or the Lorrainer, so long as he was French, stood Paris with its 
splendour and France with its unified greatness. He confronted 
the German with the feeling 6 Paris is mine’. ... It is an actual 
fact that this hostility existed, . . . and that it is our duty to 
overcome it by patience. We Germans have many means. On the 
whole it is our practice to rule, sometimes less skilfully, though 
in the long run more benevolently and humanely, than do the 
French statesmen [laughter]. . . . But we must not be too ready 
to flatter ourselves that the end is close at hand, that in Alsace 
as far as German sentiments are concerned the conditions will 
soon be like those that prevail in Thuringia.” 

Through all these reasonable and just considerations breathes 
the careful concern of the statesman. If, after a victorious peace, 
he ventures to tell his fellow countrymen, with regard to the 
spoils of war, that he had had no choice but to take them, this 
gives us yet another proof that he had not taken these spoils 
without long and anxious thought. Why, then, did he take them? 
Several years afterwards, he will assure representatives of the 
new provinces that Alsace and Lorraine were annexed by him 
reluctantly, and only under pressure from the military chiefs. 

The first reasons are to be found in the mood of the army ami 
its leaders. There have been great battles, heavy losses; the en- 
emy is ill-prepared and can no longer defend his fortresses; the 
princes and the generals are drunk with victory. Besides this, 
Bismarck has acquired a definite hostility towards his arrogant 
neighbours, who will not tolerate a power equal to their own 
across the Rhine. Last of all there was a German nationalist 
consideration. He felt that Germany was unduly exposed to at- 
tack from France, for the king of Wurtemberg had once ex- 
plained to him that the country’s weakness in this respect would, 
as far as South Germany was concerned, be a permanent hin- 
drance to unification. “The wedge which the corner of Alsace 
drove into Germany near Weissenburg,” thus did Bismarck 
formulate the matter in the Reichstag, ic really separated South 
Germany more effectually from North Germany than did the 
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political line of the River Main.’ 5 But this realist consideration 
concerned only Alsace, and no more than a part of that province. 

Moreover, Bismarck himself laughed at the Pan-German phra- 
seology with which the country behind the fighting line fanned the 
flames of its moral enthusiasm. “What we want are the for- 
tresses. The idea about Alsace having been primitively German 
is an invention of the professors.” He knew that the attitude of 
the Great Elector towards Louis XIV. had been the main rea- 
son for the loss of Alsace, and that therefore the Hohenzollern 
had the slightest possible claim to the province. Nor was he slow 
to realize the danger of the annexation of Lorraine, for he said 
as early as September 6th: “I do not want the annexation of 
Lorraine, but the generals consider Metz indispensable, since it 
represents the value of a force of a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men.” Shortly afterwards he remarked to an English di- 
plomatist: “We have no desire for Alsace or Lorraine. France 
may have these provinces upon conditions that will make it im- 
possible for her to use them as a platform from which to begin 
war against us. What we must have is Strasburg and Metz.” 

But the most far-reaching of the grounds upon which Bis- 
marck forced himself to accept the necessity for an annexation 
that seemed so risky was the thought of the unified German 
realm which was about to be created. It seemed to him that peo- 
ple’s rigid minds would only become fluid and pliable under the 
influence of “a common wrath.” Now the allied Germans had a 
pledge of their union, this joint possession. He was convinced 
that the need for wedding North Germany and South Germany 
would become obvious to both when they had to join hands in 
the rearing of this new shoot. 

It was on the day of the battle of Sedan that Delbriick, Bis- 
marck’s confidant, coined the epigram: “Out of the Reichsland 
[ the imperial provinces of Alsace and Lorraine] will grow the 
Reich [the German empire].” 
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XVIII 

Bismarck marches forward towards his empire with the tran- 
quillity of a master. When, after the first battle, in which I ms- 
sians were slain side by side with Bavarians, people began to 
write in the Berlin newspapers that William must become em- 
peror, Bismarck had the Bavarian envoy informed that he was 
indignant at such utterances, and that no one had any thought 
of limiting Bavaria’s independence. “On the contrary, we shall 
be eternally grateful to our glorious ally. There is no need 
to seek or to make the unity of Germany, for it already exists.” 
The policy he will pursue for the next three months will be that 
of a wealthy firm which allows lesser ones to seek amalgamation* 
When he sends Delb ruck to Dresden, it is only to accept the pro- 
posals from that quarter. To the Wurtemborgers he says: u We 
are awaiting your offers.” He was determined to listen to all the 
voices, and then to do as he thought best. 

In very truth, when our nation of individualists tried to get 
together, every one had a different plan. All the tribes, all the 
classes, all the parties, and finally all the different u philoso- 
phies”, were in conflict, each of them resolute that there should 
be no Germany if Germany could only come into existence in 
accordance with some one else’s recipe. The Prussian nationalists 
wanted a federation of German princedoms in which the Hohen- 
zollern would rule supreme; the liberals would only have a Ger- 
many in which the people were supreme; the king would hear 
nothing of emperor and empire, and aimed only at; the drafting 
of treaties for a joint army; the crown prince wanted the em- 
pire, and the subjection of his royal cousins to the authority of 
the imperial crown. Only in Baden did prince and people wish 
for an empire under Prussian hegemony. In Bavaria, the govern- 
ment desired a South German Federation including Austria, 
while the great towns would fain have joined the North German 
Confederation, and the king would have preferred that there 
should be no federation of any kind. In Wurtemberg, the queen 
intrigued against Prussia, and the liberals wanted only to join a 
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democratic North Germany. In Hesse, the powerful minister pro- 
posed a constitution for the German realm of a kind which he 
did not himself want; he proposed it because he knew that the 
chancellor did not want it either, and that his proposal would 
introduce general confusion. Finally they all made their way to 
Versailles, for there Bismarck was sitting beside the furnace and 
was making ready homunculus in his phial. 

1 he crown prince of Prussia seemed to be the man of the 
future, and was thus in a sense the most important figure, see- 
ing that the first emperor was in his seventy-fourth year. Since 
the outbreak of the war, there had been grave differences be- 
tween Frederick and Bismarck. The crown prince had a romanti- 
cist dynastic-democratic dream of the new empire. He wanted 
Prussia to be merged in Germany. Nothing was to be left to the 
other German princes beyond titles, right and honour, and seats 
in an Upper House. The Hohenzollem were to have the imperial 
crown and the essential authority; the government was to be 
carried on by an imperial ministry responsible to the Reichstag. 
As early as the middle of August, during the German advance, 
lie had disclosed this scheme to his confidant, Gustav Freytag, 
when the two were together in a Vosges village. “He was strongly 
moved, his eyes shone, and he said: C I must become emperor!*” 
Freytag goes on: “I looked at him in dismay. He had wrapped 
himself in his general’s cloak in such a way that it enveloped his 
tail figure like a royal mantle. He had put on the golden chain 
of the Hohenzollcrn (which it was not usually his way to wear 
in camp), and he strode proudly up and down the village green. 
Obviously, his mind filled with a sense of the importance of the 
imperial idea, he had dressed himself for his imaginary part.” 

His friend, the man of letters, vainly warned him of all the 
dangers that impended, prophesying as follows: “The simple 
blue uniform of the Hohenzollem will in the end become nothing 
more than a memory of the past. . . . With the general in- 
crease in well-being, it is already difficult to maintain the old 
discipline and simplicity in the officers’ mess. That will only be pos- 
sible in the future if our rulers continue to set us a good example 
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of simplicity. ... And, as has happened before, a servile spirit 
will spread among the people, a spirit of courtly adulation which 
will be quite out of keeping with our old Prussian loyalty. . . - 
Every movement towards an extreme evokes its opposite, ami 
there is a strong democratic undertow running in our century. 
If, owing to great disasters and to misrule, differences tend to 
spread throughout the people some day, even the most venerable 
among the ruling families will be in great danger. Already our 
princes have come to resemble actors upon the stage, facing, 
amid loud applause and overwhelmed with bouquets, the approval 
of an enthusiastic audience, while hidden beneath the trapdoors 
are waiting the demons that will annihilate all these splendours ! ” 

The crown prince let Freytag have his say, and, at the end of 
this wonderful forecast, broke out with: “Now, you listen to 
me!” What was the answer to so notable a warning? Nothing 
more than this, that King William, when asked by Napoleon 
which monarch should have precedence at the Paris exhibition 
— the tsar of Russia or the king of Prussia — had said that the 
tsar must have the premier place. “No Hohcnzollern will have to 
say that again! It will no longer apply to any of the Hohenzol- 
lern!” Such was the crown prince’s fierce conclusion. “These 
words,” said Freytag, “enabled me to see deep into his mind. 
He was filled with sovereign pride, so that I felt it would be use- 
less to utter another word of dissuasion . 55 A dozen similar scenes 
convinced the man of letters that such feelings held unrestricted 
sway in the prince’s mind. 

After the battle of Sedan, the crown prince mooted the im- 
perial question in conversation with Bismarck, but Bismarck was 
evasive. As soon as they had all reached Versailles, the sight of 
the Roi Soleil’s ornate apartments roused in the mind of Fred- 
erick William IV.’s nephew the idea “that this would be the very 
place for celebrating the reestablishment of emperor and em- 
pire.” Soon, however, he became resigned: “I had, indeed, ere 
this, been compelled to recognise that Count Bismarck, c our great 
statesman’, had never had a genuine enthusiasm for the German 
question. , . . When I found that even such victories of ours 
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• ■ • had failed to awaken in him the sacred fire, what was left 
but to yield to the inevitable? Prussian officials in the royal serv- 
ice can never rise higher than Berlinese parochialism! . . . Woe 
unto those who cannot learn the truth even from such mighty 

times as our own; whom nothing can teach; who can never learn 
wisdom ! ” 

. That the judgment which the heir to the throne of Prus- 
sia confides to his diary concerning the Prussian minister presi- 
dent, at the very time when the German empire is about to be 
established. The great statesman whose greatness is thus de- 
rided by the use of quotation marks, is “an official in the royal 
Prussian service.” Woe to him because he has not learned any- 
thing from the German war! Frederick’s opinion of October 1870 
and his indiscretion of August 1871 give plain proof of the pro- 
gressive decay of the dynasty. The good old king seems a hero 
beside the son. 

Soon afterwards the heir to the throne comes into personal 
conflict with the statesman. Frederick insists that Bismarck must 
force the rulers of the southern States to make up their minds 
at length, must threaten them, and thus bring about a union. 
44 No danger will arise from our showing these States that we 
are determined. If we deal with them resolutely and in the proper 
spirit, you will see that you have not yet fully realised your own 
power ! ” 

Bismarck: “We are in the field side by side with our allies, 
and, were it only for this reason, we cannot threaten them. That 
would merely drive them into Austria’s arms.” 

Frederick: “What matter? There could be nothing simpler 
than to proclaim the empire by a majority of the princes here 
present, and simply announce a constitution! All the kings would 
have to submit to this pressure!” 

Bismarck: “King William himself cannot be moved to such a 
course.” 

Frederick : “If you don’t wish it, Your Excellency, that is 
certainly enough to make it impossible to move the king to a 
step.” 
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Bismarck: “For the moment we must leave the development 
of the German problem to time.” 

Frederick: “For my part, since I represent the future, I can- 
not regard such hesitation with indifference!” 

Bismarck: “The crown prince would do well to refrain from 
expressing such views.” 

Frederick: “I protest in the strongest way possible against 
having my mouth closed in this fashion. No one but His Majesty 
has the authority to tell me what I may or may not say ! ” 

Bismarck: “If the crown prince orders me, I shall act as he 
directs.” 

Frederick: “I have no orders to give Count Bismarck, and I 
protest against this utterance I ” 

Bismarck: “I shall at any moment be ready to make way for 
any other person whom you think better fitted than myself to 
carry on affairs.” 

The crown prince was fully entitled to criticise. He was nowise 
pledged to bend to Bismarck’s will. His father had given power 
to a man whose ideas of statecraft ran counter to his own. Be- 
cause part of the bourgeoisie wanted a more independent Ger- 
many, that was no reason why the heir to the throne should not 
want the same thing. His ideas of statecraft, however, should 
have been the outcome of personal experience, should have been 
intimately felt, should have been his own religion. In actual fact, 
they had been instilled into his mind by some one cleverer than 
himself. The general design of the web is not his. It is a blue 
English web, planned by the wife he so greatly admires, whose 
homeland naturally impresses him. But it is shot throughout 
with a purple Prussian thread, the imperial thread. This thread 
is introduced by Frederick himself. Even though the Hohen- 
zollern wishes, after the English manner, to admit his people to a 
share in the government, he is at the same time determined to 
mediatise the members of his own order, the princes, and to re- 
duce their powers to titles and formulas. 

Frederick wants to rule, wants to wear the imperial purple 
and an imperial crown, wants his wife to share these honours ; 
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but he does not want to be primus inter pares. Yet this should 
have been his motto. In his arrogance, he degrades the other 
nr man 'mgs to the position of rebellious nobles who are to be 
threatened and coerced; and when he tells Bismarck that the 
httfccr underestimates his own strength, we hear a reproach which 
Bismarck himself can never have heard before, and we cannot 
but smile. It never occurs to this military officer that he is 
Ik t laying his companions-in-arms when he proposes to turn 
against them the power he has gained with their aid; in such 
faithlessness lie is quite different from his father. How much 
more sterling than this pseudo-democrat appears Bismarck, the 
Junker, who has in the past mocked at the “ godless and lawless 
megalomania of the German princes”; who would gladly have 
deposed the whole lot of them, just as the rulers of Hanover and 
Nassau had been deposed — not for the sake of insignia, but 
for the sake of actual power, which he would never allow to be 
infringed by any Reichstag. At such moments, when characters 
are revealed, the times become “ tremendous ”, not in respect of 
cannonades and attacks — for we are not speaking of the violence 
of armies, which is not to be compared with the tactics of a 
migh ty in t el I igenec. 

None the less, the man of genius is sailing against the wind 
of the time, whereas the heir, a weakling, is being driven along 
by it! For it is this same crown prince who, aptly summarising, 
writes on New Year’s Eve: “It seems at the moment as if we were 
neither loved nor respected, but simply feared. We are regarded 
as capable of any crime, and mistrust in us continually increases. 
That is not the outcome of this war alone. — To such a point 
lias the theory discovered by Bismarck and acted upon by him 
for years, the theory of blood and iron, brought us! What is 
the use of power, warlike renown, splendour, if hatred and mis- 
trust meet us everywhere? . . . Bismarck has made us great 
and powerful, but he has robbed us of our friends, the sympathy 
of the world, and our peace of minds. I am still firmly convinced 
that without blood and iron Germany could have made moral 
conquests, could have become united, free, and powerful, simply 
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through her own good right. ... The bold Junker, a man of 
violence, had other views. In 1864, his quarrels and intrigues made 
the victory of a good cause difficult. In 1866, he defeated Austria 
without unifying Germany. . . . How difficult it will be to coun- 
teract the blind idolisation of rude force and outward success ; 
how difficult to enlighten people’s minds; how difficult to guide 
ambition and competitive zeal back towards beautiful and healthy 
aims ! ” 

These are words suited to Aristides the Just, or Abraham Lin- 
coln. They are such as Freytag or Liebknecht could speak here 
and now. But they ill become the leader of an army who has 
such a man as Blumenthal among his field marshals, who wants 
to coerce his fellow princes and allies into submission, who does 
not wish to consult the people, but proposes simply to proclaim 
the constitution and then to wear the ermine with dignity and 
charm — after the manner of his rehearsal on the village green. 
Besides, he has not understood the history of the last decade, 
for why was the Danish war a “good cause”, unless because 
the duchies had come to Prussia? Why was Austria defeated, 
Austria for whose preservation he had himself supported Bis- 
marck’s demands in Nikolsburg? Why did the chancellor of the 
North German Confederation delay the accession of the South, 
which he had at last brought to pass, thanks to his policy of 
blood and iron? No doubt German unity could have been achieved 
without the force of arms ! But then the dynasties, at least, 
would have forfeited their power, and there would have been left 
to this New-Year’s-Eve critic nothing more than the ermine 
which his twenty-two royal cousins likewise wore. Happy the 
fate of this prince, for the patriarchal age to which his father 
survived saved him from being put to the test of practice, and 
enabled him to go down to history wearing the halo of the un- 
tried idealist! 

By the side of this Anti-Machiavel, the great realist strides 
resolutely forward towards the goal of his statecraft. The 
democratic crown prince wants to have the constitution « pro- 
claimed” m the camp. The reactionary minister thinks of sum- 
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moning the whole German Reichstag to Versailles; and although 
this primarily seems nothing more than a threat directed against 
t it. hesitant piinces, Bismarck is the man to change his threat 
into earnest ; indeed, he has already allotted the quarters in the 
palace. Meanwhile, the ministers of the four southern States 
come and go. Bavaria, however, objects to twenty-two points in 
the draft. Bismarck is obdurate. The ministers go back to Munich. 
Everything is at a standstill as before. 

Now Bismarck makes as if he proposed to come to terms with 
Baden and Wiirtemburg alone, Baden being very ready to do 
this seeing that Bavaria seeks aggrandisement at the cost of the 
Badenese Palatinate. Then the postal service, the railways, and 
the telegraphs, raise their voices ! The armies of the different 
German territories want to have distinctive uniforms; German 
unity is near to being shipwrecked on the colour of a collar ! One 
of the Badenese ministers says of Bismarck: “He displayed most 
wonderfully tender sensibilities towards the interests of the 
States, not infringing these without good reason; whilst he was 
ready to ignore the most important of Bavarian interests when 
the higher interests of the German realm made this necessary.” 
Since he wants the empire to come into being, he gives way as 
regards the details of uniforms and suchlike bagatelles. Unity 
in reached. Except for Bavaria, everything seems ready, and 
the parties to the negotiation wish to sign. Then the queen of 
Wurtemberg, a Russian, intervenes. Under pressure from an in- 
triguing baron, she makes her husband, who is weak of will, tel- 
egraph dissent, saying it will be better to wait for Bavaria. 
Bismarck, outwardly calm, shows his anger when he is among his 
intimates, falls ill, and deliberates whether it may not be advisable 
to mobilise the South German masses against their governments. 

Now the Bavarians have cocked their crests again. When 
they put in an appearance a fortnight later, much more has to 
be conceded to them. Provision for a diplomatic committee under 
the presidency of Bavaria is made in the constitution. The Ba- 
varian postal service, railway system, and telegraphs, are to be 
independent; so is the Bavarian army in peace time. When, 
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finally, Munich gets its way in the matter of taxes 
and spirits, Bismarck has at length secured what he warns 
satisfied Bavaria, which signs the agreement.” 

This November evening, after the conference, Bismarck, glass 
in hand, comes into the salon and sits down among his collabora- 
tors: “The Bavarian treaty is ready and signed. German unity 
is achieved, and the emperor will reign. It is an event. T he news- 
papers will not be satisfied; and any one who writes history after 
the usual manner ... will be able to say, ‘The silly idiot might 
have asked more, for they would have had to give way % and such 
a historian might be right about the ‘ had to.’ But what use art- 
treaties if one ‘has to’? I know they have gone away satisfied. 
The treaty has its defects, but it is all the more firmly fashioned 
for that; what is lacking can be made up in future. ... I con- 
sider it one of the most important achievements of recent years. 

Then he goes on to speak in sceptical terms about the king of 
Bavaria. Abeken, who is always loyal, says : “ But lie is such a 
nice man!” 

Bismarck looks at him with astonishment, saying: u Ba are 


all of us here.” 

With such straightforwardness does Bismarck characterise the 
great settlement on the eve of the completion of his work. But 
when he has been sitting a little longer over his champagne, al- 
ways in a mood of pensive survey, regardless of his audience, he 
says, without transition: “I shall die at the age of severity one.” 
He deduces this from a calculation whose elements are incompre- 
hensible to those present. 

“ You must not die so soon as that! Too early! We must drive 
the angel of death away!” 

“No,” says Bismarck quietly, “in the year 1886. 1 have still 
sixteen years. It is a mystical number.” 


XIX 

While engaged in his realistic work at Versailles, Bismarck 
occasionally passes under the spell of historical sentiments. “ A 
marvellous world we are living in to-day,” he says on one oc- 
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caskm. “ Everything which used to stand on its feet is now stand- 
ing on its head. Perhaps the pope will soon be living in a Protes- 
tant German town; the Reichstag will come to Versailles; there 
will be a corps legislate in Cassel; Garibaldi will be a French 
general, and there will be papal Zouaves fighting side by side 
with him!” When King Louis is expected, he says: “I should 
never have thought that I should come to be a steward of the 
household in the r L rianon. What would Napoleon, what would 
I-ouis XIV., have thought of it?” 

Speaking generally, his life during these five months is spent 
in petty detail work. His moods, which are recorded in hundreds 
of conversations, show that he is in rather a depressed frame of 
mind. When he is asked how he enjoys this period, his only an- 
swer is: “In political life there is no summit from which a satis- 
factory retrospect is possible. I do not know what will be the 
outcome of all that is being sown to-day.” Once more we have 
an avowal between Faust and Mephistopheles. On the whole 
there is more vexation and hostility in his talk than sublime emo- 
tion and wit. At table, he monologises. When to-day and to-mor- 
row are done with, and when the anecdotes of his own life are 
exhausted, the conversation nearly always turns upon hunting, 
travelling, cookery, and wines. We hardly hear a word of the 
cultural and political problems which all Germany is discussing; 
there is no mention of such matters as the interchange of letters 
between Renan and Strauss. Mushrooms and fish, roast meats 
and Worsts, Mcdoc and Deidesheimer, champagne and sweet 
wines — the frequency with which these are mentioned shows how 
important a part they play in Bismarck’s daily life. He does not 
need quantities only, but refinements as well; in these things, 
too, we see that his nature is a dangerous mingling of strength 
and nerves. 

When he is invited to dine with the king, he has a good meal 
in his own house before or after, for “we get lean fare at the 
king’s table. When I note the number of cutlets, I help myself 
to only one, being afraid that if I take two some other guest 
will go hungry, for only one apiece is provided. I can’t sign a 
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satisfactory peace unless I get a satisfactory amount to eat 
and drink! That is part of my profession. Therefore I prefer to 
dine at home.” He repeats this remark several times when one 
of the king’s aides-de-camp is present. At dinner he actually dis- 
plays nationalist sentiments, declaiming: “ A French hare is not 
to be compared with a Pomeranian hare. The French hare has 
no gamey flavour, quite different from ours, with its lovely taste 
of heather and thyme. ... In our family, we are all good 
trencherfolk. If there were many with as good appetites as ours, 
the country would go bankrupt, and I should emigrate.” 

He goes on to complain that he cannot sleep. After a gigantic 
supper, he does not go to bed before midnight, sleeps for a little 
while, but usually wakes towards one o’clock. “ I begin to think 
of all kinds of things, especially when any wrong has been done 
me. . . . Then I write letters and despatches — without; getting 
up, write them in my head. Years ago, when I had first become a 
minister of State, I used to get up at night and write them clown. 
On reading them over in the morning, they seemed the crudest 
platitudes — worthy of his Serene Highness of X. I would much 
rather go to sleep, but I can’t help myself. Something goes on 
thinking and speculating in me in spite of myself.” It becomes 
essential to him to sleep on late in the morning. No one dares 
to call him before ten or eleven, and thus he misses the military 
reports. 

To put the cap upon the unhealthiness of his life, he now rides 
very little. The only exercise he takes (provided his feet do not 
hurt him) is a lonely walk at night in the garden, surrounded by 
high walls. On one of these occasions he sees a ladder leaning 
against the wall. “At once I felt an irresistible desire to climb 
to the top of the wall. Would there be a sentry there? In the 
end I had a talk with the man on guard, and asked him whether 
he thought we should make our way into Paris.” When he goes 
out, he does not wear a sword. “I always take my revolver, for, 
t ough I am quite willing to be assassinated in case of need, I 
do not wish to die unavenged!” He is, in fact, well hated in 
France, and during the advance there had been a plot to as- 
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sassinate him. He writes to his wife: “The people here seem to 
regard me as a sort of bloodhound. Old women, when they hear 
my name, fall on their knees and beg for their lives. Attila was a 
lamb compared to me.” 

I he fanciful moods of old days seldom recur now. There is 
only one record of such a mood. He writes: “I fled from my wor- 
ries to-day, to gallop in the soft autumn air down the long 
straight avenue of Louis XIV., past rustling foliage and clipped 
hedges, quiet ponds and marble gods and goddesses. There was 
nothing human near me, except the sound of Joseph’s clattering 
sabre as he galloped behind me. I brooded in the homesickness 
natural to this season of the fall, when one is alone in a foreign 
land. Memories of childhood came back to me, memories of 
clipped hedges which no longer exist.” There is no other indica- 
tion of such imaginative moods, though here at Versailles he is 
leading a life outwardly more tranquil than that of Berlin. 

At the outset of the campaign he issued orders to his sons: “If 
either of you is wounded, let him telegraph to me at the royal 
headquarters, . . . not to your mother until I have been in- 
formed!” When he is with the king in August, on the evening 
after the battle near Mars-la-Tours, an officer comes up and in 
low tones makes a report to Moltke, who is also there. The gen- 
eral looks alarmed. Bismarck says instantly: “Does the matter 
concern me?” 

The officer: “In the last attack made by the first dragoon 
guards. Count Herbert Bismarck fell, and Count Bill was mor- 
tally wounded.” 

“Where does the news come from?” 

“From the general in command of the tenth corps.” 

Thereupon he has his horse saddled, rides off without a word, 
and in his cousin’s company ransacks the field hospitals. During 
the night he finds Bill with nothing amiss, for the lad had merely 
been thrown ; but Herbert has been wounded by a lance. These 
hours of search were Bismarck’s most distressing experience 
since the days of his illness in Russia. If he had found his sons 
dead, as he had feared, his vital force would have been spent, 
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iust as it would have been if he had had his leg amputated. He 
would have died as soon as the war was over. A life without sons 
would have seemed to him aimless. He could never have found 
compensation in his work. Although he troubled him.se f very 
little about their upbringing, his knightly sentiment needed t ie 
certainty of having male heirs, just as his misanthropy made 
him need an object of affection, and just as his blood needed a 
guarantee of permanence. 

During the war, therefore, he thinks more than usual about 
his sons. From Versailles he carries on the administration of Var- 
an simultaneously with the administration of the kingdom of 
Prussia. He sends a letter to his wife, and subsequently wires to 
have the delivery of the letter delayed because he learns that she 
has gone away from Reinfeld, and he is afraid that it will he 
opened by his father-in-law (a man of eighty), shown to the 
pastor, and so find its way to the press. In this letter, wonder* 
ing whether Bill will not be too cold, he asks his wife whether 
the boys have plenty of warm underclothing. He is annoyed that 
they have not long ere this received the well-merited Iron C ross, 
though he carefully avoids saying anything about the matter 
to the king. At Christmas, when Herbert has recovered from his 
wound, Bismarck sends the young man a fine sword, but takes 
care that he shall not be ordered to the front once more — this 
precaution being suggested by Roon, whose own son has been 
killed in the war. When we hear how Bismarck, in the king’s 
company at Gravelotte, had lost his composure because he knew 
that his sons were in the midst of the fray, and when we art 
told that “he stood stooping forward, his usually impassive 
face working with excitement”, we feel sure that the chancellors 
political desire to hasten the coming of peace is intensified by 
his own paternal feelings. 

Under the pressure of these manifold influences, the nerves 
of the man who is responsible for all, suffer, and his subordinates 
suffer from his nerves. On one occasion, when some pencilled com- 
ments of his in the margin of a document are not inked over as 
they ought to have been before sending the document to press. 
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he bursts out at the privy councillors: “You do not keep the 
office in proper order. We are not here on a pleasure trip. If you 
aU leave me in the lurch and drive me crazy, you choose a bad 
time for it, seeing that I am very difficult to replace.” At table, 
when he is monologising, a certain baron interrupts him. He says 
cuttingly: “When any one is speaking, it is wrong to interrupt. 
\ ou have quite put me out. What you wanted to say could have 
been left till afterwards.” Even the worthy Abeken complains 
to Ins wife: “The worst thing is when he will not listen while 
one is telling him simple facts which he has to be informed about. 

. . . Often he does not answer, or answers quite irrelevantly; 
pays no heed to what I am saying, but thinks only of what he 
wants to say to me; and this often happens ... of set pur- 
pose.” At the same time, Bismarck feels that he is misunderstood 
ami hated. He complains to his wife: “How the chilly morass 
of dislike and hatred rises gradually higher and higher up to one’s 
heart; one makes no new friends; the old ones die off or withdraw 
in dudgeon; and the cold from above increases, for this is natural 
to princes, even the best of them. ... I freeze with the cold, and 
I long to join you, to be alone with you in the country.” 

At headquarters he shows caution only in his dealings with 
foreigners. He assures an American general that he himself from 
youth upwards has been “all toward republicanism”, but has 
been diverted from following up this trend by family influences 
“Germany is not yet sufficiently advanced to become a republic, 
lie has frequent talks with the “Times” correspondent, and 
often learns more from the newspaper man than the newspaper 
man learns from him. When he hears that a representative of 
the u Neue Freie Presse” is at Bucher’s quarters, he drops in 
unexpectedly. The correspondent is a Pomeranian nobleman who 
had been condemned to death in the days of the ’48, though the 
sentence had been commuted to six years* imprisonment. Here 
is an opponent to be won over. Bismarck’s first move is to pre- 
tend recognition of the man, though he has never seen him be- 
fore. Then he goes on to say: “We arc of the same age and 
you are wonderfully well preserved.” 
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“I can tell you a good way of keeping youthful looks,” re- 
plies Corvin, cheerfully. “You only need to spend six years in 
a prison cell!” 

This amuses Bismarck. In a friendly way, he asks Corvin about 
various relatives. Then he draws the following parallel: 

“ You and I grew up in pretty much the same circumstances. 
Like you, when I was quite young I aroused alarm in my family 
by my liberal trend; like you, too, at an early age I became 
inspired with enthusiasm for the idea of a unified Germany, but 
was disgusted by the incompetence of many of the leaders of 
1848. In youth one is more passionate. From a certain altitude, 
the party colours become confused. Besides, as you know, one 
can never quite shake off one’s Junker heritage. ... You see 
how fate disposes. The same sentiments brought you behind 
prison bars, and brought me to the place where I stand to-day.” 

The journalist listens with astonishment. What consummate 
art to seduce a political opponent by distorted comparisons and 
false inferences. How ingenious to welcome Corvin as a fellow 
Junker, and to flatter the journalist likewise by allusions to the 
similarity between them in youth, to his own early liberalism! 
Bismarck achieves his end, for Corvin tells us that a great im- 
pression was made upon him by the chancellor’s cordiality, sym- 
pathy, and appreciation. 

Bismarck’s enemies in Versailles may be divided into men in 
mufti and men in uniform; into bureaucrats and princes. The 
only persons with whom he is on reasonably good terms are 
Frenchmen. “Never before have I known such bitterness dis- 
played against any one,” writes Stosch from headquarters, “as 
is displayed to-day against Bismarck, who is now ruthlessly try- 
ing to get his own ideas carried out.” He is on especially bad 
terms with the general staff. “The ingratitude of these army 
men is abominable,” he exclaims, “seeing that I have always 
done my best for them in the Reichstag! They shall see what 
a change they have wrought in me. I went into the war a pious 
champion of army interests, but I shall return home a thorough- 
going parliamentarian; they’ll find out when my next budget 
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comes —* there "11 he no iron in that one!” In after yearn, he 
speaks of the ” militarist boycott” against him; and in actual 
fact the army men do their utmost to keep him out of their 
counsels, arid when possible discuss matters while he is asleep. 
Hus sell, the ” Times” correspondent, u was, as a rule, better in- 
formed than I about their plans and doings, so that I found in 
him a useful source of information.” The general staff took care- 
ful note of the federal chancellor’s intimates, keeping an eye on 
any one who might openly or privately give him news. Bismarck 
was watched by the generals as shrewdly as if he had been an un- 
trustworthy neutral. There were two reasons why the army men 
pursued this foolish policy of concealing from the statesman 
who was at the head of affairs the operations by whose course 
his calculations must be partly determined. The first, reason was 
nothing better than jealousy of his power. The second was pique 
on account of his autocratic determination to have all the strings 
in his own hands. u It is monstrous,” said Manteuffel, “ that a 
politician should have more influence than the leaders of the 
army ! ” 

It was a decade now since he had had to allow things to he 
done close at hand without his having any voice in the matter 
and even contrary to his wishes. He was compelled to let the 
king, wham he would have liked to keep always under his own 
eye, associate im watched with the generals, who influenced Wil 
hum in political as well as in military affairs. His pride, his dic- 
tatorship, his habit of deciding all matters in the overweening 
strength of his own intelligence, made him revolt against this 
isolation, just as they made the generals wish to isolate him. 
While the army men criticised Ins pence policy and his imperial 
policy, he nnw to it that they should learn his open censure of 
their conduct of the campaign. u The* strategy of our supreme 
military command has been armchair strategy, and the com- 
mon soldier has won all the victories. We owe our successes to 
the fact that our soldiers are physically st ronger than the French 
soldiers; Hint they march better, have more patience, are in- 
spired with a keener sense of duty, are more spirited in attack. 
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If MacMahon had had Prussian soldiers under his command and 
if Alvensleben had had French soldiers, victory would have been 
the other way about.” At table, he blames Steinmefas and Alvens- 
leben. He invites Eulenburg into the camp, “ that I may see a 
congenial man among all these wearers of uniform. On one 
occasion, when he is feeling ill and is in an overheated room, he 
complains to Waldersee: “Important operations are being con- 
cealed from me, and I learn only by chance of events which 
are of the greatest moment to me.” We are told that when 
he was saying this, “his eyes grew larger and larger; drops 
of sweat formed on his face; he was smoking a strong cigar, 
and, as I could see from the bottle, he had been drinking strong 
wine.” 

He bluntly tells Prince Hohcnlohe that after Sedan the army 
had made nothing but blunders. “ Of course I am a man of no 
great intelligence or capacity! Still, there is one thing that I 
really do understand, and that is strategy. Instead of concen- 
trating all our forces in the forest of Argonne, and wait ing there 
for the enemy to attack us, we foolishly advanced straight on 
Paris without knowing why. I protested, but Moitke would not 
hear reason.” For Bismarck’s keenest opponent during tin* siege 
of Paris is Moitke; the antipathy that has been growing for 
years finds vent at last. 

In the portraits of these two men in youth, at an age when 
people still look as if they might make of themselves what they 
will, the contrast is plain. Bismarck is all muscle, substance, 
will; Moitke is all hone, outline, thought. During the middle 
twenties, when Bismarck was penning letters full of arrogant and 
ironical self-analysis, Moitke was describing himself in an au- 
tobiographical novel as follows: u Blond locks surrounded a 
rather pale and very expressive countenance, which, though it 
could make no claim to good looks, was animated by extremely 
serious and noble features. His deportment was elegant; his fea- 
tures were only moved by what was going on within him ; he was 
like a deep river which rolls ceaselessly onward beneath a smooth 
surface, and only breaks into a turmoil of foam where rocks im- 
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pose an obstacle to its course." Bismarck’s soul, ever in move- 
ment, even in youth, already resembled a storm -tossed sea. 

Kindly, gracious towards every one, positive like Boon though 
cooler, moderate in all things, almost disembodied, Moltke never 
needs work in order to appease an inner unrest, for he is equally 
serene in work and in repose. He is chary of words, not from 
profundity or from misanthropy, but simply because he has 
no occasion to complain, no urge of egoism driving him to speak, 
nor anything which he need hide behind a cloud of clever words. 
Ilis silence is not the outcome of either arrogance or melancholy. 
He is silent merely because he would rather look on than take 
a hand in the game; because, when he does take a hand, he has 
no need of an audience, Kven in the forms of his recreation, even 
in sleep, in drink, and in reading, his is in all respects an equable 
temperament, a morning nature, lie prefers his park to the for- 
ests; completes all his work with his own hand, whether he is 
writing reports to the king, sawing down trees, or grafting. A 
childless man; always thinking of others; having no use for a 
servant; a novelKt, a lover of Mozart, a translator of foreign 
poetry such is Moltke, If we were to reverse every one of his 
characteristics, we should have the precise image of Bismarck. 

The antithesis is intensified by the fact that he has no home- 
land, He is as much a Herman as Bonaparte is a Frenchman. 
True, lie was of Herman birth; hut his father had been natural- 
ised as it Dane when the future general was a hoy of five, and 
young Moltke was n Danish lieutenant of twenty two when he 
returned, to his Herman fatherland. Forty years later tie made war 
on Denmark with no more emotion than a rondot t iere would have 
shown, directing his guns against the very Danish heroes, col- 
ours, and troops width he had oriee sworn to defend. He reckons 
with figures, whereas Bismarck reckons with magnitudes; In the 
service he is wholly tin 4 professional expert, whereas Bismarck is 
wholly the personality; that is why Moltke can justify his con- 
duct in this respect to himself far more easily than Bismarck can 
justify Ids own determination to shoot at men of Herman birth. 
For Moltke, Ids movements, his lines of at tank, are foreordained. 
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Opportunities for Friction 

Bismarck, on the other hand, makes decisions, and thereby makes 
himself responsible. Moltke loves to travel, spends many years 
in foreign lands; when he is over forty he marries an English- 
woman young enough to be his daughter. He features the Ger- 
man neither in personal appearance, nor in character, nor in 
mode of life. Had chance made him a lieutenant, in the Russian 
army, he would have been just as much at home there as he will 
be in the Silesian estate he will presently buy with his dotation. 
In Russia, as in Prussia, his genius for strategy (the most inter- 
national of all gifts and occupations) would have brought him 
to the forefront of his profession. 

Such symmetery in attributes and conduct* such mode rut ion 
and taciturnity, could not fail to make him even more uncon- 
genial to Bismarck than Bismarck was himself to Moltke. Their 
only common trait was that each of them had the profoundest 
mistrust of the other. Moltke was unable to understand how any 
one could live so stormily, and Bismarck could not understand 
how any one could live so tranquilly. That is why neit her of them 
ever said such a friendly word to the other as Boon often ex* 
changed with both. To-day, when they have to work together, op- 
portunities for friction are multiplied. In the evening after the 
battle of Sedan, Moltke invited the weary Bismarck to dismount 
and to join him in his carriage. As the two drove away together, 
the troops cheered their leader Moltke lustily. Bismarck said: 
“ Strange that they should all know me so soon ! n Moltke kept 
his own counsel at the moment. A few days later he related the 
incident with a smile. 

In October, the chancellor complains that the general has failed 
to listen to a statement of his, u looking all the while more and 
more like a bird of prey 55 ; whereas others describe him as appear- 
ing “ almost virginal.” 

When the question is mooted whether Paris shall be bom 
barded, and when “interloping English humanitarians and sov- 
ereign ladies” declare that it will be kindlier to starve the French 
capital out, instead of shooting it into submission; when weeks 
pass in which, with wearisome iteration, the report from Paris 
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Bismarck Furious With Moltke 

runs u no muva ” then the statesman begins to tremble as he 
did in Nikolshurg lest neutrals should intervene. Now his wrath 
is concentrated upon Moltke, who has declared that great cities 
surrender without a blow if they are encircled. 

This theory, which is subsequently rejected by masters of the 
science of war, infuriates Bismarck. He fiercely complains to 
Blumenthai about the king and Moltke, saying in a rage: 44 They 
have kept me uninformed, have treated me most discourteously. 
• . * 1 shall resign the instant the war is over. I can no longer 
endure being treated so contemptuously. It has made me quite 
ill, and will kill me unless there is an end of it* l have always 
been opposed to the investment of Paris, which T regard as a 
great mistake. What I should like best is to restore Napoleon 
with his armies, for he is a sick man ami no longer dangerous, 
. . . The king won’t hear of it. I was a royalist when the war 
began, hut shall not come out of it a royalist,” To Bennigsen : 
” I shall not look on much longer. If this arrest of operations 
continues, I shall set off with my groom for the German fron- 
tier!” At this same period Moltke complains about Bismarck 
to the crown prince, saying that Bismarck 44 wants to decide 
military matters as well as civil ones, without listening to what 
the responsible experts have to say. Besides, ('mint. Bismarck 
addresses questions to the general staff relating to such secret, 
strategical problems that 1 have several times had to refuse an 
answer, I am the king's military adviser, and cannot allow 
myself to be diverted from my purposes by Count Bismarck’s 
opinions,” 

In tin* middle of December, Bismarck has recourse to his fav- 
ourite method. He goes on strike, remains invisible for a whole 
week, and allows a journalist to know enough of the quarrel to 
send information about it to America. He does not reappear 
until tin* bombardment has finally been decided upon. Tin* crown 
prince then asks Bismarck and Moltke to dinner, in order to 
bring about a reconciliation. Again and again Frederick has to 
intervene in order to guide the conversation back into calm 
waters, for Bismarck takes the opportunity of passing his stric- 
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Exasperation With the Evinces 
tures upon the whole conduct of the campaign since the battle 
of Sedan. 

At headquarters, next to the generals, it is the German princes 
who reduce Bismarck to despair. Eight days after the outbreak 
of the war, he writes querulously to his wife: “It is really out- 
rageous, the way in which these royal onlookers occupy all the 
best places, so that Roon and 1 find our work hampered, and 
are deprived of room for our best subordinates, in order that 
the royal highnesses with their servants, horses, and aides-de-camp, 
may be comfortably housed.’ 5 During the advance, he does every- 
thing he can to avoid them. Should he have no choice but to 
meet them when he is visiting the king, he describes the whole 
scene afterwards to his collaborators: “There were so many 
princes that there was no room for ordinary mortals. « • * Such 
an empty-headed fool with his nonsensical talk, . . , full of Ids 
princely self-importance, though I am his federal chancellor! 
. . . The mayor of X. comes to pay his respects: k Delighted to 
see you, Mr. Mayor! What is the chief occupation in this good 
town? It makes tobacco and hosiery? . . At the king\s table, 
. . . they put me between the prince of Bavaria and the grand 
duke of Weimar, and then the conversation is insufferably hum 
drum. 55 

One of his chief tribulations is this same grand duke: “Since 
negotiations are nowin progress, 55 says the grand duke of Weimar 
to Bismarck, “I hope that you, as my federal chancellor, will 
give me the necessary information, so that X can pass on ns much 
of it as I please to Russia. 55 This is precisely what Bismarck 
wishes to avoid, and he bows, remarking with veiled irony: “I 
shall leave nothing undone which my grand duke could wish to 
have done. 55 When, subsequently, the grand duke semis a min 
ister to him, Bismarck says he is astonished that the gracious 
ruler can make such claims upon his time and health. The CV 
burg prince writes him a letter of twelve pages concerning Ger- 
man policy, and is informed that of all the proposals then* is 
only one which has not already been carried out, and that this 
exception is really not worth talking about. 
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When the grand duke of Weimar wires to his wife in the style 
of King William, 44 My army has fought bravely,” Bismarck, 
through whose hands the despatch passes, sends for his secretary 
late in the evening, and shows him the telegram in order that this 
piece of folly may be bruited abroad. When the duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen makes an excessive use of the overburdened wires for 
private purposes, Bismarck sends a message to the petty potentate 
to the effect that the use of the field telegraph to send mes- 
sages nnent the concerns of the State theatre cannot be permit- 
tee!; that he seems to have nothing better to wire about than 
forest nurseries, chorus girls, and horse dealing. The prince of 
Coburg is even worse in this respect. The elector of Hesse, an- 
other German patriot, who in July had wished to preserve the 
freedom of independent decision, writes in November saying that 
he will come to Versailles if they will guarantee that at the 
triumphal entry into Paris he will not have to join the procession 
on horseback. 

On another occasion, Bismarck meets all the German princes 
at the king's: M Their highnesses flocked round me like crows 
round an owl, . , „ and each of them plumed himself on getting 
two or three minutes more of my free time than the others. * . . 
At length, somewhere in a neighbouring room, they were told that 
then* was a surviving leg or the hack of an old coronation chair, 
so they all went away to look at this wonder, and 1 seized the 
chance to make my escape.” When, in his own quarters, he is 
summoned from dinner because the grand duke* of Baden has 
arrived, he returns ten minutes later in a fury, saying: 44 This is 
too bad, they will rod even let me alone at meal times. They will 
end by pursuing me into my bedroom! In Berlin, people give me 
notice by letter before they come. Why should they not do so 
here? ... I will have any one who comes without notice placed 
under arrest. There is no end to such vexations! I suffer from 
bilious vomiting if anything makes me lose my temper when I 
am eating! They seem to think that I am here only for them!” 

After such comedy scenes, after such manifestations of tins 
4< royalist’s ” contempt for the princes, there is a poignant re- 
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currence of the lamentations of a born dictator who is doomed 
to service. On a November evening, after long consultations with 
the South German ministers, he comes late into the salon, sends 
for beer, sighs, and then says: “Oh, dear, I was just thinking 
once more what I have so often thought before. How splendid it 
would be if only for five minutes I had the power to say: 1 Ids 
shall be done, and this shall not be done! 5 If I had no longer 
to torment myself with wherefore and therefore, with proving 
and haggling where the simplest matters are concerned ! Then? 
was much less waste of time for people like Frederick, who were 
themselves soldiers, knew something about the course of af- 
fairs, and acted as their own ministers of State. Napoleon was 
like Frederick in this respect. But here one has eternally to 
talk and to beg! 55 Soon afterwards: “I can hardly breathe 
under it all! . . . Oh, to be a landgrave! I am confident I should 
know how to be severe — but I am not a landgrave! 55 

The enigma of his position, the tragedy of his life, is here 
summed up by the weary man in a few words of complaint, ut- 
tered in the evening over his beer. He is born to rule, and ap - 
pointed to serve. The world, therefore, seems a sorry plan*. 
Things he would like to do, things he ought to do, seem within 
his grasp; but when he reaches out his hands, a prince lets down 
a glassy wall from above, the statesman is shut away, and has to 
wait outside. 

Oh, to be a landgrave ! 


XX 

“The position is no longer that of last September. If you still 
say ‘not one stone of our fortresses 5 , there is no use discussing 
matters. 55 These are Bismarck’s first words to Jules Favre, who 
pays him a second visit at the end of January, when the Ger- 
mans have already been three months besieging Paris. He goes cm : 
“Your hair has got much greyer since last I saw you. Anyhow, 
you have come too late. Behind the door, there, a new envoy 
from Napoleon is waiting. I shall treat with him. . . . Why 
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should I negotiate with you at all? Why should I give your re- 
public a semblance of legality? At bottom it is nothing more 
than a few rebels! When your emperor comes back, he will have 
the right to shoot you as a traitor.” 

Favre: u Then there will be civil war and anarchy.” 

Bismarck; u Are you sure of that? Besides, I don't see how 
your civil war will do us Germans any harm!” 

Favre; “ Are you not afraid to drive us to despair? Are you 
not afraid of making our resistance even fiercer?” 

Bismarck; \ our resistance! . . . You have no right — please 
listen to me carefully - -you have no right, before man and God, 
for the sake of so pitiable a thing as military renown, to give 
over to famine a town with a population of more than two mil- 
lions! . . « Don't talk of resistance. In this ease it is a crime!” 
He turns towards the door behind which, as he has told Favre, 
Napoleon's emissary is supposed to be waiting. 

Favre : ” Not yet! Do not, after nil our disasters, force upon 
France the shame of having to endure Bonaparte!” 

Five minutes later, the essentials of the cession ami the war 
indemnity have been agreed upon. Dinner follows, and all watch 
to see how much the envoy from the starving capital will eat. 
Now the preliminaries are discussed, Bismarck offers Favre a 
cigar, which the Frenchman refuses. 

u You are making a mistake,” says the German st atesman. 
u It is better to smoke when people are beginning a conversa- 
tion which is likely to become acrimonious. No smoker wants to 
drop his cigar, and therefore he avoids violent bodily movements. 
Besides, smoking soothes our minds. The blue vapours of burn- 
ing tobacco rising from our cigars will exercise a charm upon 
us, will make us more accommodating. Eyes are occupied, hands 
have something to do, the odour is pleasing, people are happy 
when they are smoking,” When, very soon after this utterance, 
he begins to grow hot about Garibaldi, the French count who 
has accompanied Favre, and to whom we owe the story of this 
conversation, smilingly offers him a cigar. 

Perfect mastery, in conjunction with unfailing courtesy, with 
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which latter the French accredit him! Of course he i» phijmg 
with them as a cat plays with a mouse, but in his present com- 
pany he plays with Gallic wit in order to charm his adversaries 
— for he wants peace almost as much as they do. If he were ne- 
gotiating with Englishmen, his tone would be a very different one. 
When, later, Thiers has an interview with him, and makes fine 
speeches, Bismarck demands six milliards. 1 hereupon 1 biers ex- 
claims: “ C’est une indignite!” Bismarck immediately begins to 
talk German, and says he must send for an interpreter: “My 
knowledge of your language is so slender that I cannot understand 
Herr Thiers’ last words.” As soon as they begin to discuss practi- 
cal details once more, Bismarck drops back into French. 

“As a political man of business,” says Havre, “his ability was 
almost inconceivable. He would only reckon with the actually 
extant; his gaze was fixed solely on practical solutions. . . . 
Accessible to every impression, highstrung, he cannot; always 
master his impetuosity. I marvelled, sometimes because he was so 
considerate, and sometimes because he was so ruthless. . . . He 
never deceived me. Often enough he hurt me and angered me by 
his severities, but in great matters and in small I always found 
him upright and precise.” 

Lengthy consultations with the king and the generals hindered 
the negotiations. All sorts of unauthorised persons offered ad- 
vice, Augusta in the van. “I am fully informed regarding these 
discreditable intrigues,” said Bismarck. “At my request, the king 
has written her a lengthy epistle, so that she will not hi* in a 
hurry to write again!” When he wants to use two hundred mil- 
lions levied from the town of Paris for the repayment of what 
had been extorted from the German princes, now Prussians al- 
lies, in the year 1866 — the king refuses. Every one except Bis- 
marck insists upon the fortresses being handed over. At length, 
he agrees to demand Alsace with Belfort, and part of Lorraine 
with Metz. He only consents to this because Moltke insists that 
the cession is indispensable to the safety of Germany, lie also 
asks for six milliards as indemnity, and the entry of the Germans 
into Paris. He abates his demand to five milliards, this sum being 
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proportional to the amount paid per head of the population by 
Prussia as indemnity in 1807* The calculation is made by Bleich- 
roder, whom he has summoned. In the end, he gives his adversa- 
ries the choice between the surrender of Belfort and agreeing to 
a German entry into Paris. Thereupon, the French promptly 
decide to save the fortress by accepting the humiliation, a de- 
cision which is little in keeping with the customary estimate of the 
French character. 

While all are rejoicing, the statesman remains sceptical. He 
is uneasy about this annexation, and says to the crown prince: 
“Nothing hut consideration for the views of our army men has 
made me agree to keep Met'/. Besides, the king has let fall re- 
marks which lead me to think that lie would he inclined to con- 
tinue the war to make sure of getting this fortress.” To his wife 
he writes: “We have gained more than, as far as my personal 
political views go, seems likely to be useful. ... I have to heed 
voices from above and voices from below, the voices of those who 
lack foresight. We are taking , . . Met/, with some extremely 

indigestible elements.” 

When matters have been finally settled with Thiers and Favre, 
he draws a breath of relief. For the last few days he has been 
suffering from severe neuralgia; now the pain vanishes. He goes 
into the room where the officers are waiting and whistles the 
death halloo. In the evening, he has the Bavarian minister and 
Bleichroder to dine with him: symbols of unity and finance. When 
they have gone lie asks for some music, after long deprivation. 
The first; thing he wnnU Keudeit to play is the H o hen fried be rger 
March. 

Next day, when Thiers comes to sign the agreement, the beaten 
minister has been retransformed into tin* dispassionate historian. 
He eyes the victor ami says: u C’est nous, du rente, qui avons fait 
rot re unite!” 

The shaft strikes home. Bismarck looks shrewdly at the learned 
Frenchman, ami is content to answer In a single word: 41 Pent - 

efere,” 

After the struggles ami intrigues, the lies ami subterfuges, of 
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the protracted negotiations, this brief dialogue lifts us above the 
atmosphere of figures and interests into the pure air of the 
spirit. The whole problem which had been at issue between these 
two neighbours, one of whom grudged the other the attainment 
of unity, a unity which that other would not have been able to 
attain without taking up arms; the dependence of the national 
advance in Germany upon the international enmity between Ger- 
many and France— after all the bombardments with shells and 
reasons, these essential facts suddenly appear in the limelight, 
and the more fortunate of the two combatants does not deny 
that they are facts. Thiers, a much older man than Bismarck, 
is also a clever man. The German does not wish to be rough in 
manner towards the Frenchman, nor does he want the b rench- 
man to suppose that he himself lacks insight. Still less, how- 
ever, does Bismarck wish to put himself in pawn to Thiers by any 
admission which Thiers can subsequently flourish from the trib- 
une of the chamber as new and unexpected laurels. Bismarck 
sees all this in a flash, weighs and calculates, knows how to get 
out of the difficulty. With the confidence of genius, he answers; 
“ Perhaps.” 

By the end of November, when the preliminaries of German 
unity had been arranged, the only thing lacking was the crown. 
In this matter there continued a struggle of all against all, 
degenerating into a farce such as the history of empire in ICurope 
had not known since the first Caesar thrice refused the crown. 
All those who held liberal views were opposed to the idea of an 
empire. Even Freytag objected to the assumption of this title 
of world dominion, which would be, he said, u the revival of a 
false idealism.” All the German kings and most of the German 
lesser rulers were likewise opposed to it, from corporate jeal 
ousy. More than all, the chief person in the drama was averse. 
Had he ten years earlier crowned himself with his own hand in 
order that now a chorus of princes, and in the end the people, 
should offer him a second crown which his own brother had re- 
fused, calling it a crown of filth and clay? u I am a Prussian/' 
exclaimed King William, thinking of his ancestors and his seventy 
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four years; determined to resist any such usurpation. “ What 
do I care about such a title as a man sports at a fancy-dress 
ball?” said the king-, who was, before all, an army officer. Bis- 
marck, with sly humour, could but answer: “Surely Your Maj- 
esty does not want to remain neuter for all time, to be a mere 
4 presidency ’? ” 

“The most objectionable, the most distasteful matter to me 
is the question of title,” said the modest king as late as New 
Year’s Kve to Ins son. “I cannot but remember how the question 
of a greater unification of Germany was the chief purpose of 
His Majesty of blessed memory, and how the — paper — crown 
was offered to my brother, and how, thank God, he would not 
accept it!... Yet 1, a man with a Prussian heart, . . . am to see 
the title which has been so glorious recede into Hie background, 
and am to give the premier place to another which . . . for a 
whole century was borne by the enemies of Prussia! . . . The 
fates are conspiring against; me.” 

A thousand years earlier, Charlemagne had felt as William 
now feels; for Ghnrlemagne had been taken by surprise, had been 
reluctant, when the pope had crowned him with the imperial 
crown, saying afterwards, 44 se eo die, quamvis praeeipua festi- 
vitas esset, ecelesinm mm intraturum, si pontificts consilium prae- 
80 ire pofuisset.” 

Bismarck himself, always a realist, had at first been opposed 
to this idea of 4 * emperordom.” As late as October, he had spoken 
to the crown prince about the greater glories of the old Prus- 
sian court. But by degrees he had wanned to the Imperial idea, 
recognising that the imperial title would promote unity and 
centralisation. 

A considerable proportion of the German stocks favoured the 
formation of an empire; so did the grand duke of Baden; so, 
above all, did the crown prince of Prussia. Of the latter, Freytag 
(who at this time held frequent and intimate converse with turn) 
says; “To Prince Frederick, the provision of a new crown and 
a new weapon for himself and the crown princess were very serious 
concerns, f mean that he was the prime originator of the new 
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configuration of Germany, and the chief motive force in it* 
construction.” It was Frederick who, when the first German 
Reichstag was opened, arranged for the introduction of the an- 
cient coronation chair of the emperors of the Saxon house 
into the modem ceremony — much to the astonishment of the 
deputies. 

But neither the son nor the son-in-law of the king of Prussia 
was now in a position to make the proposal. This had to come 
from the most powerful of the German kings — and he sat in 
his castle of dreams, charmed by music, sailing, as Lohengrin, 
across the shell-girt sea. His cousin of Baden’s fine letters re- 
mained unanswered, for King Louis had no use for emperoi or 
empire. It was only when he was told that he might be staying 
in a still more beautiful palace, in the Trianon, that he paid 
heed .to what was going on, and sent his grand equerry to the 
seat of war to bespeak lodgings and stables outside Paris. 

Bismarck took a firm grip of this chief equerry. Count I loin- 
stein. After all his trouble, were his plans to be frustrated be- 
cause one king would not accept the imperial crown, and the 
other would not offer it? He wrote three of his most brilliant 
letters “then and there, at a dining-table from which the food 
had just been cleared, upon paper that was little better than 
blotting paper and with reluctant ink.” He shows King Louis 
(a naive man after his own fashion) that it would be intolerable 
for Bavaria if the king of Prussia were to exercise any influence 
within that country; a German emperor, however, would not he 
a mere neighbour to Bavaria, a neighbour belonging to a differ- 
ent class, but would be a fellow countryman; therefore King 
Louis could make the concession only to the German emperor, 
and not to the king of Prussia. If this argument should not prove 
convincing, there was a stronger one. Would it not be possible 
(thinks Bismarck) to strike up an alliance between the Wittels- 
bachs and the Bismarcks? There used to be such an alliance three 
hundred years back! In a second letter, therefore, enclosed in the 
same envelope, he thanks the king “for the remarkable kindnesses 
which the Bavarian dynasty, throughout more than a generation, 
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showed my ancestors, at the time when the Wittelshaehs ruled in 
the March of Brandenburg,” 

Here we have an argumentum ad regem and an argument urn ad 
hominem ! What will King Louis answer, should he write? if lie 
should make the proposal in a different form from that recom- 
mended by Bismarck, if he should do anything to arouse the 
dynastic touchiness of King William, all would be lost, for the king 
of Prussia is only waiting for a pretext to refuse. William too, in 
Bismarck's opinion, 4 * is not free from the desire to parade be- 
fore the other dynasties the superiority of his own, . . . being 
more concerned to emphasise the preponderant prestige of the 
Prussian crown than to bring the imperial title into recognition ,’ 1 

Thus Bismarck has to play the neurologist, to give the same 
medicine to his two distinguished patients, hut to administer It 
in a different manner in the two eases. He does the cleverest 
thing possible. With all humility, when sending the letter to 
King Louis, lie encloses the draft of the reply he suggests that 
Louis shall write to King William (“Your Majesty need merely 
he good enough to copy it”). The chief equerry journeys hack 
with the three letters. But King Louis is out of sorts. At Hoheu- 
schwangau, he wants to hear only of King Henry, to the length 
of three Wagnerian acts, and not to hear about an Kmperor 
William; besides, he has a toothache. Still, Holnstein manages 
to get on with his job. King Louis reads the letter twice, and, 
as Bismarck had calculated, is flattered by it. He makes one of 
his grooms bring ink ami paper, and promptly, sitting up in 
bed and without consulting any of his ministers, he writes the 
letter of solicitation which the representative of the solicited 
monarch has dictated. Holnstein hastens hack with it to Ver 
sailles. 

There the birthday of some princess or other is being cele- 
brated, A Bavarian prince 44 takes over the extraordinarily 
agreeable commission of presenting the letter to the king im- 
mediately before the banquet .,”-- u A state despatch? Bismarck 
must read it. first, for this matter comes within Ids province.” 
Bo, after dinner. King William hands Bismarck the letter, re 
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A Very Inconvenient Time 

questing him to read it aloud to himself and Frederick. With a 
serious mien and a fine emphasis, Bismarck thereupon reads 
the letter he has himself composed. What will the recipient say 
to it? William need pay no heed to the susceptibilities of the 
writer, who is far away. There are no strangers here, so the old 
gentleman indignantly exclaims: “This comes at a very incon- 
venient time!” Frederick tells us that King William was “beside 
himself with annoyance because of the contents of this letter, 
and extremely depressed by it.” William dismisses Frederick and 
Bismarck without detecting the conspiracy. Outside the room, 
the crown prince, feeling that his deepest wish is likely to be 
fulfilled, shakes hands with Bismarck. That evening lie writes 
in his diary: “ To-day emperor and empire have been irrevocably 
reestablished. Now . . . the emperorless, the troublous, time is 
over. This proud title is a sufficient guarantee.” 

At first the emperor elect is a passive resister. No one dares 
to speak to him of the new crown. He will ban* nothing to do 
with it. But all has been made ready, and now even the nation 
can say “Amen.” The second act of the comedy is played in the 
Reichstag. A deputy is permitted to ask whether the German 
people is not to have a supreme overlord. Thereupon Delbruek, 
“in a strident voice, read aloud the king of Bavaria’s despatch, 

. . . It looked as if the unfortunate German imperial crown was 
being pulled out of his trousers pocket, wrapped up in n piece of 
newspaper.” Bismarck said: “This imperial comedy ought to 
have had a better stage manager; there should have been n more 
effective mise-en-scene.” 

All the same, thirty representatives of the Reichstag arc in- 
vited to Versailles, to present, not the imperial crown, but simply 
an address. Meanwhile, the Bavarian Landtag shows a strong 
inclination to refuse its consent to the treaty. King William is 
furious about the “Emperor Deputation.” On the evening when 
it arrives, he declares he will not receive it until the demand of 
all the princes has been formally presented to him in black and 
white, “for otherwise it would seem as if the proposal to re- 
establish emperor and empire had proceeded rather from the 
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Reichstag than from the princes.” According to the crown prince, 
gentlemen of the court openly ask: u Why on earth have these 
fellows come here?” Stieber, chief of police at headquarters, 
writes to his wife: “ The court party and the military party were 
cool; I represented the German people here.” Since Stieber had 
in former days passed as a communist, it was quite in order that 
he should add: ** Extraordinary times!” 

In the end it appeared that the representatives of the Reichs- 
tag would have to tie received, but the princes and the generals 
ditl not make up their minds to attend until an hour before the 
ceremony, and for this reason the scene was improvised in the 
prefecture of police, ” Unfortunately no use was made to-day of 
the fine marble staircase,” complains the crown prince. The 
worthy Simson delivered a speech. He probably remembered the 
speech he had made twenty -one years earlier to the late king, 
William's brother, when he had offered the same crown, and, to 
his astonishment, loot been met with a refusal. Next, Simson read 
an address containing the words: " In unison with the ruling 
princes uf Germany, the North German Reichstag approaches 
Your Majesty with the request that he will consecrate the work 
of unification by accepting tin* German imperial crown.” The 
king’s answer left the legal position just as ” nebulous” as the 
address hud done. William said; ” Only in the unanimous voice 
of the German princes ami free cities and in the wish of the 
German nation ami its representatives duly accordant with that 
of the princes, can I recognise the call of Providence which I 
shall he able to follow in the confident hope of (rod's blessing.” 
Thus the sovereign princes had voices, while the subjects had only 
wishes, and thus the ” filth and day” were gilded. On this oc- 
casion, Germany was represented by two dews, for what Simson 
read had been written by l maker, and the king said afterwards: 
u Indeed I have to thank II err Lasker for a very great honour!” 
In these days when the empire was being established. Rebel and 
Liehkueeht were arrested on a charge of high treason. They had 
openly criticised the forms of the new constitution, and, in con- 
junction with six others, had refused to vote the new war credits 
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on the ground that they were for a war of conquest. The aim of 
the arrests was to exclude the socialist leaders from the electoral 
campaign. 

The old gentleman had still to play the third act, which wan 
more trying than the others. On January 18th, the office of the 
marshal of the household issued the following invitation: 44 The 
Ordensfest will be celebrated in the glass gallery of the palace 
of Versailles at noon; there will be a brief prayer, and then the 
proclamation will be made.” This invitation, which is equally 
remarkable for the German in which it is penned and for the 
word “ Glasgalerie ” in it which has been mistranslated from the 
French, avoids naming the giver of the feast. The day before, 
the king had refused to become “ German emperor”, declaring 
that it was his set purpose to become “emperor of Germany ”, 
or not to be emperor at all. Vainly did Bismarck endeavour to 
convince him that the term “emperor of Germany” implied terri- 
torial sovereignty, quoting the example of the Russian emperor, 
who was not called emperor of Russia. The king disputed this 
assertion, basing his objection upon a false translation. Bis- 
marck showed him a taler upon which Frederick was described as 
Rex Borussorum, not as Rex Borussiae. Then he came back to 
the wording of his own letter, which the king of Bavaria had 
copied to send it to the king of Prussia. Thence the conversa- 
tion passed to the relative positions of emperors and kings, arch- 
dukes and grand dukes. He spoke of the pavilion in which a 
Prussian king had met an emperor; and was ready with a pleni- 
tude of historical examples to show William that the morrow’s 
ceremony would certainly not imply an accession of rank for the 
king of Prussia. The old gentleman grew angrier and angrier, 
and exclaimed: “No matter how these things have been in the 
past. It rests with me to say how they shall he to-day! The arch- 
dukes . . . have always taken precedence of the Prussian princes 
and so they shall in the future!” 

Suddenly he begins to sob and to shed tears, lamenting “ hb 
desperate position, because he would next day have to bid fare 
well to dear old Prussia. In a surge of excitement he exclaimed: 
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4 My son in whole-heartedly in favour of the new order of things, 
whereas I do not wish to move a hair’s breadth in that direction, 
and cling only to Prussia!’ ... At length he sprang up in a 
fury, broke off the discussions, and declared that he would not 
hear a word more about the festival fixed for the morrow.” This 
was the last boding cry of the last king of Prussia. It came from 
the man who, during the German advance, had had his camp-bed 
set up in the ornate bedroom of one of the palaces of the Roths- 
childs, and had used the bathroom as his study; the man who was 
enraged when he was spoken of as a veteran hero; the man who, 
when people mentioned the Hohenzollcrn eagles, said angrily that 
the Hohen'/ollern had no eagles in their coat of arms. In 1848, 
William had wished to retire in order to save his brother; in 
the year 1882, he had wished to retire in order to save his hon- 
our in the struggle about the army; now, in 1871, for the third 
time, he wishes to retire, to abdicate u and hand everything over 
to Fritz”, because all his affections are centred on Prussia, and 
because, with a seer’s vision, he <1 reads the boastful new title. 

a After this scene,” writes the crown prince, “I felt so ill that 
I had to take medicine. Subsequently I learned that the king would 
not appear at the tea table in the evening.” What was going to 
happen next day? No one knew. But the office of the marshal 
of the household is stronger than kings, and William’s training 
as an Old Prussian officer makes him comply in spite of himself. 
Next morning, under the stage management of the crown prince, 
the dignitaries appear in the Hall of Mirrors, sixty standard 
hearers, six hundred officers, a certain number of rankers; fol- 
lowed by the German ruling princes— King William in their 
wake. Since no one knows under what symbol he intends to be- 
come emperor, the most important point, the placing of the 
princes, has to be Improvised by him then and there. He does it 
ceremoniously, and with chivalrous modesty. In his straight- 
forward way, he subsequently described the affair in the follow- 
ing terms: 

M I had not troubled myself about the military arrangements ; 
nor did I know where the banners would stand. They wanted to 
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set up a throne for me, but I forbade this. I wished to remain 
among the princes in front of the altar throughout the cere- 
mony. When I saw that my colours and standards had been 
placed on the haut pas I naturally went thither, for wheie my 
colours are there must I be also. The haut pas was so crowded 
that the princes had hardly any room, and they would ha\e had 
to stand beneath me. I therefore let them get up on it first, 
and was content to order that the colours of the first regiment 
of the Guards (the regiment I entered when I joined the army), 
the flag of my own grenadier regiment, and the flag of the Land-* 
wehr battalion (whose commanding officer I have been for so 
long), should be placed immediately behind me. My intention to 
stand in front of the altar, and there to take the new and weighty 
pledge, was frustrated by the colours upon the haut pas. My only 
regret was that the colours of all the Guards regiments were not 
there ! ” 

After the throne had been thrust aside by the altar and the 
altar by the colours, and when the new emperor had called his 
crowned cousins to stand upon the same level as himself and had 
been separated from them by his standards, the pastor, instead 
of uttering the brief prayer that had been prescribed, delivered a 
philippic upon Louis XIV. and a discourse upon January 18th, 
which infuriated Bismarck by its “ Prussian self-ulolisation.^ 
Then the chancellor stepped forward, and read the proclamation, 
which began as follows: “ We, William by the grace of God king 
of Prussia, after the German princes and free cities have urnuu 
mously appealed to us to renew the imperial dignity which has 
been in abeyance for more than sixty years, to reestablish the 
empire and to take charge of it, . . . hereby inform you that we 
regard it as our duty to the whole fatherland to respond to this 
summons of the allied German princes and free cities and to as- 
sume the German imperial title.” This address is directed 44 To 
the German people.” But the people is no more than audience, 
has only a passive role, while the Reichstag is not mentioned at 
all. Thus, in the latter part of the nineteenth century, a solemn 
announcement is made to the world that the German princes have 
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William Ignores Bismarck 895 

chosen an emperor, as they had formerly done in the Middle 
Ages, and hare informed their faithful subjects of the fact. 

u When Bismarck uttered the first words, . . , his breast was 
heaving with excitement, his face was pale, and his ears were so 
bloodless that they were almost transparent.” This description 
is given by a doctor who was present on the occasion, and it may 
well be that the chancellor was greatly moved at having turned 
so dangerous a corner. The crown prince, however, gives a dif- 
ferent account of the matter, saying that Bismarck was u busi- 
ness-like, without any trace of warmth or of solemnity of mood.” 
With regard to the applause that followed the announcement, 
Frederick says: “This moment was intensely moving. I bent my 
knee before the emperor and kissed his hand, whereupon he raised 
me to my feet and embraced me with strong emotion, f cannot 
attempt to describe my own frame of mind.” Still, the crown 
prince was not so deeply moved but that he could watch the ef- 
fect of his actions, and he says that 44 even the standard bearers 
showed unmistakable signs of emotion.” 

The veteran monarch soon pulls himself together, for this 
theatricality is not to his taste for long. He leaves Ids platform, 
and the direction of his steps and glances show that lie is mak* 
mg for t he men who have achieved so much. The generals an* 
standing in the front rank, beside the princes. In the place be- 
tween the two groups is one figure. The chancellor stands erect 
there, the proclamation still in his hands, waiting for tin* ex- 
change of hand clasps which must now follow' is a symbol, and 
Bismarck will never bend t he knee like Frederick. He pays hom- 
age by his actions, not by idalisation ; by tension, not by relaxa 
Horn Assuredly he must lie expecting that thanks will be silently 
rendered him Indore the hundreds of onlookers. Nevertheless, 
after all that has gone before, he still does not know his aged 
master. William had not wanted to become emperor at all; or, if 
emperor, to he not Herman emperor hut emperor of Germany. 
The chancellor has spoiled all his pleasure in the festival! Wil 
liam, therefore, ignores the offender, stalks past without noticing 
him, and gives his hand to the generals only. 
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This is the weakest moment in the life of William L Not lie- 
cause he thus publicly ignores the man whose creative mind, m 
he well knows, has brought all these things to pass, but because 
he allows an old man’s obstinacy to get the better of an inborn 
sense of what is fitting. It is his weakest moment; because, on this 
solemn occasion, before all the princes and standard bearers, 
before all the journalists and generals (most of whom are the 
chancellor’s enemies, or regard him with jealous dislike, or are at 
least the possessors of gossiping tongues winch to-morrow will 
spread the news abroad), he shows whom he prefers, and whom 
he cannot endure. Since the minister stands alone in symbolical 
isolation, it is impossible for any of those present to overlook 
the affront. To-day, the emperor's studied slight is reflected in 
the hundred mirrors of the hall; tomorrow the scene will be re- 
enacted in thousands of imaginations. 

Bismarck accepts the affront stoically, merely placing it on 
record, saying that it did not affect political relationships, and 
that after a few days “we gradually found ourselves upon the old 
footing once more.” The king (let us continue, for a little while, 
to speak of him by this finer title which Bismarck never ceased to 
use) accepted the emperordom which had been thrust upon him* 
It was his frugal way, when sending back a document which had 
been submitted to him, to use the envelope in which it had been 
sent. This very evening, when he was discharging his customary 
duties, he dealt with the papers relating to that day, which hud 
been sent to him by Bismarck. Heading upon the envelope the 
words: “To His Imperial Majesty, from the Federal Chancellor” 
— he ran his pen through the word “ Federal” arid wrote over 
it “Imperial.” 

Thus circumspectly, thriftily, and unostentatiously, did the 
German empire begin. 

Boon, who had kept away from the proclamation ceremony, 
wrote to his wife: “I had hoped that the successful laying of the 
imperial egg would have given Bismarck temporary satisfaction. 
Unfortunately this is not so,” Bismarck to Johanna; “Forgive 
me for not having written to you for so long, but this imperial 
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BOOK FOUR: 1872-1888 

THE RULER 



His march makes Germany great and the Germans small 

— G. von Bunskn 
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“Count Bismarek-Schdnhausen will he at homo to Deputy 
Blank from April 24th onwards at nine o’clock every Saturday 
evening during the session of the Reichstag.” 

This invitation, circularised for the first time after the open- 
ing of the North German Reichstag, arouses uneasiness among 
the representatives of the people. Some of them are delighted with 
the innovation; cithers strongly object to it. Simson says: “Cer- 
tainly we shall have to wear evening dress, to keep up the dignity 
of the occasion.” Bismarck wanted neither evening dress nor 
dignity. His aim was to establish a sort; of weekly political stock 
exchange* at which “ in ten minutes, in the corner of a drawing- 
room, matters could be settled which would otherwise necessitate 
a question in the Reichstag.” 

For his own part, he* had long since ceased to accept invita- 
tions; very rarely went even to court, preferring as a rule to wear 
a long coat beneath whose collar his necktie almost disappeared ; 
or else to sport a pot pourri of fragments of uniform which made 
Molt ke smile*. He was growing old, and was used to getting his 
own wav. His aristocratic pride made him fonder of being host 
than guest . IB* haled having to thank any one. These considera- 
tions, in conjunction with business sagacity and the desire for 
opportunities of exercising personal influence, led him to Invite 
his chief enemies to assemble week by week beneath his roof. 

During the decade of the wars, Bismarck had regarded Vir- 
chow and Dtmeker as more cordially hostile than Napoleon or 
Francis .Joseph. Now, when the second decade of his power opened, 
the decade of peace, the whole Reichstag formed front against 
him. The fact that he stood alone against hundreds of enemies 
invigorated Bismarck’s lust for battle. He had not been satisfied 
with simply locking up his enemies’ house and putting the key 
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in his pocket. He wanted open contradiction; he was not at 
ease unless he had something to grumble at ; even if he had Ihh it 
an absolute monarch, he would have ferreted out causes of fric- 
tion. During the next twenty years we shall see Bismarck always 
discontented, always complaining, and we shall know that this 
sense of perpetual friction is what keeps the fighter’s vital forces 
at the stretch. The ever-renewed internal conflicts gave him fresh 
resolution to cope with external adversaries. 

This unwearied combativeness is the deeper explanation of Ids 
mistakes. Because Bismarck’s misanthropy grew with the years, 
because he could never concede anything either to the position or 
to the talents of an opponent, because he inclined less ami less to 
negotiate, and more and more to command, the changes the time 
spirit was undergoing were hidden from his eyes, and he was 
blind to the logical thoughts and wishes of other men than him- 
self and other classes than his own. In foreign relationships he 
had never under-estimated an opponent; had never risked an 
entry into action without superior forces, heavier guns, or 
stronger coalitions to back him. But in home affairs, now, lie 
begins to make hazardous ventures. Because his unconstitutional 
regime has been successful, he is filled with contempt for old and 
new opponents, who will in the end overthrow him. Boon’s cannon, 
Moltke’s needle-guns, and the discipline of obedient Prussians* 
had forced Europe to condone Bismarck’s action in setting might 
above right; in the end, his own people took vengeance on him 
because he set might above spirit. 

Projecting his own character into his country, he succeeded in 
making the Reichstag an enemy instead of an instrument to his 
hand, and in estranging all the parties one after another, so that 
a contemporary caricaturist depicted him as Cronus devouring 
his own children. In home affairs he made and broke alliances with 
the same pitiless realism as he had found necessary from time to 
time in foreign affairs. As time went on, he made all classes of 
the nation distrust him, since every five years, when the elec- 
tions came, he ran atilt against another class of the popula- 
tion. Although his genius as a European aroused the wonder of 
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the whole continent, and at last extorted a kind of veneration, at 
home his autocratic policy embittered the common people, who 
were unable to understand his skill in foreign affairs. In these 
latter, he could sit alone playing chess with great; powers, 
silently, responsible to no one but the aged king whom he dragged 
along in his wake. At home, every measure had first to be pro- 
posed, and then to he defended; and he would often refuse conces- 
sions to the Reichstag solely from hatred for this or that leader, 
just as, because it hated him, the Reichstag would refuse to bend 
before his will. A man can be a dictator or a parliamentarian; he 
cannot be both. 

On Saturday evenings, the big rooms of the chancellor’s 
mansion were thronged by representatives of the people. Some of 
the members of the opposition came thither, lured by the mag- 
netism of their great adversary, and also by the exceptionally 
rich fare which the host provided as a political calmative. He 
welcomed his guests with extreme courtesy, ami sometimes with 
studied ceremony. He knew* them all individually, though he could 
not always remember their names, ami this led him to say that 
his eye worked with the precision of a modern rifle, whereas his 
memory was slow* and uncertain like a flintlock. Rxcept for the 
greeting on arrival, there was no formality. Nobody was intro- 
duced. You went up to the cask of Munich beer and turned the 
tap yourself to draw' a bumper. Ladies were seldom present at 
these free ami easy gatherings. As midnight drew near, the host 
would generally Ik* found soliloquising, the centre of a large circle, 
telling anecdotes of the past, sketching the future, always assum- 
ing the pose of a star performer among those who could expect, 
in good time, to soar to his altitude. 

See him sitting there, half reclining in a long chair, holding a 
great German pipe In his right hand, surrounded by the invariable 
litter of newspapers, a soloist facing the chorus. He gazes search 
ingly into the eyes of his guests, paying special attention to his 
principal opponents. Since, even when he is wearing a military 
tunic, he has no weapons, it Is as well that he should have some 
trusty guardians. The two great Danes are always then*, close at 
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Hand, ever on the watch, ready for instant battle; and on these 
parliamentary evenings, when their master is entertaining a hun- 
dred or more of his enemies, they are very much on the alert. 
“He ate and drank freely on these occasions,” writes a friend of 
the family; “and, when he called for his pipe, he looked like a 
patriarch among his disciples.” 

Those assembled here have very different heads, which have 
given them very different destinies. 

There is a slender man, quick in his movements. His face is 
red, framed in a dark beard. He has a high forehead and is almost 
bald. With his clever eyes, his friendly and serious expression* 
one might take him for a humanist; but some of his gestures, and 
a wide scar across the face, suggest that lie is an officer and a man 
of family. He is in fact all three of these things — Rudolf von 
Bennigsen, one of the best and ablest men of his day. Reserved 
and virile, noble-minded and faithful like Uoon, natural and 
modest though he does not underrate his own abilities, he seems 
made for the guidance of the whole country. Since, at the de- 
cisive moment, he hesitates to enter the cabinet, his life is de- 
voted to the leadership of a party, in which he plays the born 
mediator, favouring its activities by his rare and usually formal 
orations, his diligence upon committees, and his continuous asso- 
ciation with all his colleagues. The party is itself a middle party, 
that of the national liberals, and therein he himself occupies a 
position between the two extremes. 

Bismarck regards him as too soft, is repelled by his test he tic 
sensibilities and by his lack of passion; and Bismarck is right in 
regarding Bennigsen as a German idealist, as one who thinks 
better than he acts. Even when he is seventy years of age, Ben- 
nigsen will sit once more among the students at Gottingen to 
learn. He is the son of a general from Lower Saxony, a man 
whose family is as old as Bismarck’s, so the chancellor has a cer- 
tain respect for him. He has given up Hanover, his homeland, for 
Germany, without loving Prussia; and Bismarck, the man who 
annexed Hanover to Prussia, can understand this. At times, Bis- 
marck will even address Bennigsen as “ honoured friend.” Ben- 
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nigsen load# a party winch does not unconditionally break with 
him when it no longer followa him — and this is a thing that Bis- 
marck can never understand. When it happens, he calls Ben- 
nigsen a stupid fellow. 

Of rougher and cooler type is the man next him. The long well- 
knit; figure expresses a firmer will; ami the untidy, grizzled hair 
gives him a defiant stamp, A fighter, like Bismarck, proud and 
gruff, is Wilhelm von Kardorff, He is a younger man than the 
chancellor, and when he does not wear glasses his grey-blue eyes 
are as keen and piercing as Bismarck's. But when we look at 
his bronzed features, our gaze is arrested by the hluish-wlute tint 
of his nose it is an artificial one, for he had lost his nose in 
a student's duel. 

His temperament and his abilities had attracted Bismarck's 
attention, and it was only his determination to he independent 
which had saved him from Bismarck's claws. By remaining in- 
dependent, he can remain on friendly terms with Bismarck; and 
he will continue to he faithful fit the house of his friend when the 
other Junkers turn to the new sun, A man of more mobile tuind 
than most of the members of his class, Kardorff sat; among the 
parties of the right, and would often venture an excursion into 
more liberal air; in economic matters, he citing to the ideas that 
prevailed eastward of the Kibe, and was instrumental in pro- 
moting Bismarck's adoption of a protective tariff policy. 

In the midst of these Herman aristocrats stands a Jew, a lean, 
dark man with somewhat pointed features. Of the same age as 
Bennigsen, Kduard Lasker had, like the other, learnt to rule and 
to fence when living on the family property. As a hoy he had 
studied the Talmud in a small town in Posen, and had translated 
Schiller's Talumj thr birth into Hebrew verse. No wonder, then* 
that lie, as the better lawyer, the cleverer man, the lender of the 
radical wing, should soon have become Bennigsen's rival As 
critic, debater, amt orator, he excelled Bennigsen. His ideal was 
the constitutional State, whereas Bennigsen inclined towards the 
ideal of the national State, He had socialist leanings, but was no 
less patriotic than Bennigsen, He was concrete in his aims, a man 
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who had few wants; was of an autocratic temperament, and was 
therefore not congenial to Bismarck — who, besides, preferred to 
have corpulent and easy-going folk around him rather than lean 
and eager ones. 

A man of Lasker’s race, and a member of the same party, m 
listening to him with a pallid visage and a sceptical air. Ludwig 
Bamberger is growing old, is narrow-chested and round-shoul- 
dered. To look at him nowadays, when he is lean and wasted, no 
one would believe that he had been so active in the days of the 
’48, or that he had once been a man noted for physical prowess. 
You would think that such a man could have played small part in 
practical life, that his zeal must have been chiefly rhetorical. But 
in those days Ludwig Bamberger, consumptive t hough he was, had 
been driven into the ranks of the radicals by his internal fires* 
Because of his doings, he had had to flee from Prussia, had 
thought of going to America ; in the end he had stayed in London, 
living with rich relatives. At twenty-six he became a junior as- 
sistant in their bank, grew rich, and before the war had removed 
to Paris, where his roaming spirit found anchorage, and where 
he was charmed with the Trench wit, the French style, French 
irony, and the elegant women of the City of Light. There all 
circles were opened to him as a patron of the arts. 

Thenceforward, this man who had once played so active a part 
in life, came to regard life as a spectacle, in which only at times, 
when he was in a good mood, he would himself figure on the stage. 
A homeless man, a welcome guest in all civilisations, he could 
speak and write French as well as his mother tongue, so that his 
supple talents for observing and participating could find full 
scope in Paris. Returning to Germany after the amnesty, he 
became a national liberal, retained an almost neutral poise dur- 
ing the war, and wrote to a private correspondent: 44 In Paris, the 
flower of Catholic romanticism blooms; at Versailles, in the Ger- 
man headquarters, the radicalism of an upstart prevails. Paris is 
the Bastille which is being stormed ; Favre ami Gambet ta are legit i- 
macy, whereas William and Bismarck are the revolution.” None 
the less, he is summoned to the German headquarters, because Bis- 
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mar ok can turn his expert knowledge of banking to account. 
Dispassionately, Bamberger describes Bismarck as 44 a, compound 
of Stuart cavalier, Prussian lieutenant, German feudal magnate, 
and Spanish Don Quixote , 141 Both now and later, he recognises 
the chancellor's greatness, although Bismarck cannot endure him. 

Here is a man whom the chancellor hates far more than Bam- 
berger, a bearded man, still quite young, a rare visitor. We may 
he sure that Bismarck will sleep little to night, because Eugen 
Richter, standing somewhat aloof from the crowd, has been eye- 
ing him keenly mid critically through his spectacles, Richter has 
health, youth, and lust of battle a combination which makes 
the older man jealous. He lias an uncanny knowledge of facts, 
is incorruptible, adheres uncompromisingly to his principles. Dur- 
ing the years of conflict, he was disciplined as one of Bismarck’s 
victims. Dismissed from Ins post as hnndrat, deprived of office 
anti income as burgomaster, because he wrote condemning Hie 
arbitrary measures of the police, he had become a journalist, and 
had opposed Lnssalle, because I, assn He negotiated with Bismarck. 
He has a passion for the commonweal; seeks, not his own aims, 
nor yet power, but only Ha* advance of the good cause, lb* there- 
fore kept close watch on Lassalle, and now keeps close watch on 
Bismarck. He will neither abase himself before the Junker caste, 
nor before the great position of this particular Junker, That is 
why, when Richter begins to speak in the assembly, Bismarck 
leaves the hall. When, at breakfast next morning, he reads the 
report of Richter’s attack perhaps a criticism of the army 
estimates, supported by figures ami illuminated by revelations - 
Bismarck promptly drives to the Reichstag in order to hit 
hack: ** Unfortunately Herr Richter has always lived in houses 
and among newspapers, and knows little of practical life; this 
autocrat of the democratic party thrives upon exaggerations and 
alarums; there is always a sting hidden in his speeches.” There- 
upon Richter, with wounding tranquillity, replies: 44 Is the im- 
perial chancellor aware ... 

Perhaps behind the buck of this guest, the imperial chancellor 
now sees looming the shades of two others, who appear only as 
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shades, like Banquo’s ghost, and not in the flesh — for between 
them and Bismarck there can be no circumstantial debates, only 
the voiceless and angry contention of two conflicting and irrec- 
oncilable worlds — a conflict of antipodal outlooks. I or \ ou ; 
for 6C we 99 is impossible. Yet Wilhelm Liebknecht, one of these 
shades, can reckon up his ancestors for as many generations back 
as Bismarck, and when he does so can trace his lineage to a man 
who is more like Bismarck than Bismarck’s own robber knight 
ancestors are — back to Luther. Moreover, he can trace back his* 
lineage to a number of German men of learning, as whose de- 
scendant Liehknecht had become a student and a member of the 
Burschenschaft. Orphaned early, after a strenuous youth, never- 
theless to this aspiring lad life would have been easy enough if 
he had followed in the footsteps of others of his class ! But he has 
an idealist bee in his bonnet, wants the welfare of all mankind ami 
not that of his own class alone. At twenty, therefore, he is exiled 
as a communist. Zurich; Paris; eighteen forty-eight; the Baden- 
ese rising; thus at twenty-two he hoists the flag of the republic, 
and it is only by chance that he escapes being shot with his con- 
federates — just as seventy years later his son is to be murdered 
for the founding of the republic. 

What a life do such men have to lead! Always faced by hostile 
judges, unfeeling prison warders, penned in narrow cells, free 
only in exile. Yet their mission is in their fatherland, which they 
love no less ardently than do the legitimists. Bismarck’s nerves, 
doubtless, have many worries to endure in the forty years of 
struggle, and we have heard the lamentations of the born ruler 
who is called upon to serve; yet day by day and year by year he 
grows more prosperous in the circumstances of his material life. 
He owns forests and castles; can keep a good table such as suits 
his good appetite; while the king and the nation vie with one 
another to shower gifts and honours upon him. Hear, now, what, 
Liehknecht says proudly to his judges: “If, after unprecedented 
successes, I ana still a poor man, I pride myself on the fact.” 

In very truth, when he returns to Germany after twelve years’ 
exile, he is poor in material possessions, and his life is lightened 
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only by the things of the spirit: not by wealth, not even by power; 
solely by faith. 

If the two men, knowing nothing of one another, had met on a 
forest path in some distant land, Bismarck and Licbknecht would 
soon have been on good terms. Both of them love trees, know 
birds; anti, if we speak of Germany, they both love their country. 
All too soon would the realist recognise the agitator; the cynic 
would discern the man of faith; the calculator would perceive the 
man of dreams if the path were narrow, neither would give way 
to the other, and neither would turn back; they would come to 
blows, for essentially both of them are autocrats. 

August Bebel is less of an autocrat. Among his forbears there 
is no revolutionist and no humanist. By his heritage, he should 
be obedient, for he was horn in a fortress, the son of a non- 
commissioned officer, lie should have been a champion of order. 
It is nothing but a thirst for knowledge that drives the turner’s 
apprentice into the Workers’ Ivlueational Society. Once he gets 
there, his clear intelligence soon enables him to understand why 
he ami those like him are in such evil cast*. Anger loosens his 
tongue; he spurs on his comrades, makes his way into the Reich- 
stag, while trying at the same time to continue his manual craft. 
It is Bismarck w ho gives him the opportunity of extending his 
studies. Sentenced to imprisonment in a fortress ( which, since he 
was horn in a fortress, does not alarm him), he meets there, as 
fellow prisoner, Liehkneeht, a much older man than himself. From 
this companion, he learns the theoretical foundations of the cause 
for which he has already been fighting under stress of his pas- 
sions, and for winch he lots already forfeited Ids freedom. Lieb 
kneeht and Bebel have to cool their heels in prison for two years, 
and this is long enough for Bebel to make himself familiar with 
the teachings of Karl Marx, at whose feet Liebknecht has sat in 
London. 

The son of the people remains more practical and more plastic 
than the son of a line of scholars; his intelligence is more stai 
wart and dearer. Ids critical powers are simpler and more pop- 
ular than those of the man with whom he now strikes up an 
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enduring friendship. The two are brothers in faith, brothers in 
self-sacrifice, in their readiness to risk their liberty and their 
health. Bebel, who has followed a sedentary occupation for more 
than five years, suffers at times from nervous insomnia. He says: 
« When this happened, I used to think about Bismarck, who also 
suffered from sleeplessness and neuralgic pains.” 

At Bismarck’s, the shades disperse, the guests take their leave, 
after shaking their host by the hand. There rises from an arm- 
chair to which he has been glued throughout the evening a tiny 
figure. He looks like a dwarf, now that he is standing up. Stepping 
forward with tiny strides, he confronts his host: the gnome before 
the giant. The hands of the big man could crush those of the 
little one; the gnome’s hands might overpower the giant’s by 
magical forces; instead, they join in a friendly farewell. But, in 
the moment of parting, the colossus speaks to elicit an oracle 
from the dwarf. This dwarf is Windthorst. His pitiful, shrunken 
body is surmounted by a huge head. He has a large mouth, which 
he rarely opens to speak. From grey, sunken eyes he peers into 
vacancy through his thick spectacles. Bismarck, glancing down 
at the mannikin, whose right hand is thrust into the breast of his 
long black coat, watches the light of intelligence playing over 
Windthorst’s features; and when the little man speaks in answer, 
it is with a firm and somewhat harsh voice that he replies to the 
unduly high and thin tones of Bismarck. 

Since the little man’s sight is bad, lie has redoubled the sharp- 
ness of his ears and his memory. In the Reichstag he can recog- 
nise the voice of every one who speaks from the tribune, and even 
interpolates an observation. When he himself speaks, since he can 
use no notes, he keeps all his points clear in his head, and will, in 
the end, certainly succeed in making his opponent look ridiculous. 
He derives full advantage from being son and heir of a long line 
of lawyers. His small stature and the congenital weakness of bis 
sight have but spurred him on to train his mind in order to re™ 
place what is lacking in his body. Thus at Gottingen young 
Windthorst studied diligently, spent only a few coppers cm bis 
dinner, was strictly temperate ; whereas at the same time and in 
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the same place young Bismarck, trusting in his bodily energies 
and his high spirits, was spending the money of his impoverished 
father on riotous living. The result was that, at thirty, Wind- 
thorst had already become a judge of the High Court of Appeal, 
when Bismarck was still trying to make an impression upon 
Pomeranian countesses by revelry, and by feats of horsemanship 
which frequently led to disaster. 

According to his friends’ account, Windthorsb was a religious 
mail, though never intolerant, and was endowed with far too 
keen a sense of humour to play the prophet. His irony, which in 
controversy became intensified to mockery, was not held in check 
even when he contemplated his own peculiarities. He would make 
fun of his own diminut harness his own w ugliness”, and would 
laugh roguishly when speaking of them. He was fond of light 
music. He was inclined to speak teasingly to women, taking such 
liberties of speech as used to lie characteristic of deformed jesters 
in ancient days; but, instead of the traditional malice of the 
hunchback, he showed nothing worse than an infallible under- 
standing of the weaknesses of his fellow men * * - though he did not, 
like Bismarck, despise them. Perhaps he had as much self-esteem 
as the chancellor. In the political party of which he was the 
leader, he was regarded as autocratic. was inclined to con- 
sider himself a statesman, yet he was, as one of his friends said, 
less the statesman than the parliamentarian; within these limita- 
tions, he was unequalled as a tactician. lie seemed almost in- 
corporeal, and did not need for the defence of a barely existent 
body such qualities as Bismarck had in the form of personal cour- 
age; hut, precisely Ihwhuhc of the spiritualisation of his essential 
personality, he seemed horn to act as counsel for the intellectual 
powers. He was cautious to a fault, scarcely ever writing a letter, 
and when he did so imp-hiring the recipient to burn it instantly. 
Since he did not wear a cowl, be had no need for humility, and 
could be a fighter without having to affect the possession of 
prophetic fire. When the Reichstag was sitting, ho that he had 
to spend his Sundays in Berlin, he would go every Sunday morn 
ing to the Hedwigskirehe, ami then to visit Bleiehrbder. The way 
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this extremely secular champion of the faith spent the day of 
rest was characteristic. He never tried to gain any private end, 

Windthorst was the only man who effected a personal conquest 
of Bismarck, and that was why the conquered champion never got 
over his defeat. “Hate,” said Bismarck, “ as a spur in life, is no 
less important than love. Two people are indispensable to me; 
one is my wife, and the other is Windthorst.” 

II 

As a result of three victories, threatening clouds gathered in 
the skies. Bismarck saw the coming dangers from time to tune, 
and believed he would be able to avert them. Twenty years before, 
the king of Prussia had said that Bismarck would only be pos- 
sible as minister president “when bayonets are supreme / 1 Ten 
years ago, the present king had appointed him in spite of mis- 
givings, wanting a strong man for the management of home 
affairs. Bismarck had used his dictatorship to win three victories 
abroad. Need we be surprised that such a man should return to 
his starting point, and should feel himself strong enough to play 
the dictator at home? Need we be surprised that his attempt to 
do so should have failed? Proud of his independence of all doc- 
trinaire theories, he failed to recognise the danger of having no 
philosophy. Looking down with contempt upon the numerous 
parties which confronted him, he failed to notice that he had no 
party to back him up. Coming fresh from the fields of battle, 
and having no basic sociological ideas, this great architect was 
not really competent to set his own house in order. 

His absolute self-confidence was a deeper reason for his failure. 
As long as he was thinking in terms of States, Bismarck was con- 
fronted with opponents of his own type, and as a chess player he 
always saw to it that he had sufficient power to outwit or to 
destroy his adversaries. But in home affairs, before the game 
opened, he was sure that he outmatched his opponents in knowl* 
edge, energy, and skill. Across the frontier wore great powers, 
which had to be won over; at home there were only small fry, 
people who dared not answer back. Abroad, he stood among 
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equals, who were entitled to be Germany’* opponents; at home, 
he knew better than any one else. If he, as master, chose to point 
out the roads along which his country might advance towards 
greatness, let no man dare to suggest there was a better way. 
As regards the statical problems of Germany in Europe, he was an 
artist; as regards the social problems of Europe, when they pre- 
sented themselves in Germany, he was a dictator. Accustomed to 
reckon with magnitudes and not with ideas, with forces in uni- 
form and not with forces in civilian dress, he would make no con- 
cessions, anti in home affairs was rigid in his assumption of 
absolute sovereignty. 

His first conflict was with the Church. 

At Versailles, one day, the bishop of Mainz sat facing the 
chancellor, a cowled Junker over against the Lutheran Junker in 
military uniform. The prelate wanted certain articles protecting 
the Homan Catholic Church to be introduced Into the imperial 
constitution, Enable to get Ids way about this, he turned the 
conversation towards doctrinal matters. 

44 After death, as Your Excellency knows, the prospects for 
Catholics are brighter than for those of any other persuasion.” 

Silence, ami a smile. 

u Hut perhaps, according to your way of thinking, a Catholic 
cannot he saved?” 

Now the I 1 rotes! ant takes up his parable. 

44 A Catholic layman, certainly* I have my doubts about a 
cleric, lie lias committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. The 
words of Holy Writ condemn him.” 

The bishop answers this jest with an ironical how. Two states- 
men in fancy dress, one garbed as a general and the other as 
a bishop, look at each other smilingly ; hut Bismarck*# anti 
Catholic sentiments are stirring angrily beneath the sportive 
smile. At that time, he had it in mind to invite the pope, now 
threatened by the 44 robber king”, to Cologne or Fulda, in the 
belief that H nothing could more effectively disillusion the Ger 
mans, nothing could enlighten them more quickly, than to see the 
priestly cuisine close at hand.” 
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In this, as in other matters, we see that Bismarck lacks an 
unders tandin g of moral powers. He has a profound knowledge of 
history, but we discern gaps in his acquaintance with ecclesiasti- 
cal history. 

Here, however, we are not really concerned with a Kultur- 
kampf, a struggle between two rival cultures, that of the Catholic 
Church and that of the secular State. Bismarck was fighting for 
power, not on behalf of ideas — counters which for the last 
twenty years he had changed as occasion demanded. Besides, he 
was tolerant in all matters which cost nothing. When he fought 
the Church, it was as a power, and not as an exponent of a partic- 
ular type of culture; he was its enemy only where it threatened 
to weaken his State. He had recognised the coming of this strug- 
gle twenty years before, in the Frankfort days, declaring a fight 
“against the lust of conquest in the Catholic camp ” to be in- 
evitable. Since Austria’s concordat, he had held that some of 
Prussia’s enemies were always to be found in that camp. After 
he had risen to power, he had (as he knew) actually been char- 
acterised in the Vatican as “the incarnation of the devil.’’* At a 
later date Windthorst said: “The Kulturkampf dates from the 
battle of Koniggratz.” In very truth, at that time, the Prussian 
heretics in clerical gowns, and especially a court chaplain at 
Berlin, had said and written: “Europe, including Turkey, must 
be evangelised ! 99 

But the crisis did not come until the Vatican Council met in 
Rome, concentrating there anew all the powers of Catholic 
Europe. In the middle of July 1870, when the war was beginning, 
the dogma of papal infallibility was proclaimed, affecting Bis- 
marck’s sentiments as much as his calculations. It was intolerable 
to him that any one should call himself infallible. Why, lie did not 
even believe that Otto von Bismarck was infallible! It was mon- 
strous that all the Germans of one confession should be dependent 
upon a foreign power. When he was setting out for France, he 
warned the German bishops against assenting, and warned the 
pope against using compulsion. At the same time he brought all 
possible opposing influences to bear, in the hope of protecting 
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his State against Roman powers. If this new dogma were ac- 
cepted, “the bishops would, vis-a-vis the government, be the 
officials of a foreign sovereign/* 

Thereupon, while the war is still in progress, Windthorst’s 
friends founded the Centre Party, as a fighting Catholic party. 
Bismarck, having failed to establish a German Catholic Church, 
promptly assumes the offensive. The archbishop of Cologne has 
forbidden the students at Bonn to attend the lectures of liberal 
theologians. Bismarck declares this pronouncement invalid. Be- 
cause he is upbuilding the empire, and while he is doing so, he 
stigmatises the ecclesiastical dispute as an attack upon the empire, 
and insists that Home is the rallying ground of all the foes of the 
empire. When he gets home, lie finds that the new party has 
marshalled fifty seven men, and that all the malcontents are con- 
centrating round if. 

One with far more equanimity than Bismarck might well have 
been infuriated. Cor twenty years, he has been thinking over his 
work. For eight years, he has been fighting on its behalf. At 
length, in a few strenuous weeks, ami in defiance of adverse winds, 
he has piloted his ship into port. Now, weary and weather-beaten, 
with overwrought nerves, he comes home to consult with the peo- 
ple, What does he fmd? A phalanx of hostile deputies, held to- 
gether by a religious faith, whose chief, far from Germany, must 
necessarily be averse to the new Lutheran emperor, being a 
mourner for the old apostolic emperor. The sceptic in the chan- 
cellor, who has just delivered his testimony regarding the perish 
ability of his handiwork, cannot fail to see that this group wields 
an invisible hammer which will smash the laboriously fashioned 
structure. Who expects a man of passionate temperament to he 
just at such a moment? Determined to protect his work, still full 
of the spirit of the battlefield, the marksman miscalculates the 
range, and, aiming at a few German Catholics, hits the great; 
power In Rome, without injuring it seriously. The militant mood 
of the conqueror and the anxiety of the architect explain this 
realist's misconception, explain his dread of a Catholic league 
against Jus young empire. 
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Not only is the party arrayed against him. At home, all 
the dispossessed, the Guelphs, the Poles, and the Alsatians, join 
forces. Abroad, the Austrians and the French join his antago- 
nists. The social democracy, as young as the empire and as weak 
as Europe, comes to an understanding with the Centre Party. 
Among all the “enemies of the empire”, the Centre Party was 
merely the first to take the field.” Confusion only grows worse 
confounded because some of the theologians at German univer- 
sities (including even Cardinal Hohenlohe) are opposed to the 
ogma of infallibility; because the Catholic king of Bavaria en- 
orses their protests ; because the German Centre Party is at the 
outset censured by Rome. Mortified leaders who really have no 
concern with the matter join in the fray-Savigny, for instance, 
ose am itions Bismarck had thwarted a few years earlier, 
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is worn by a German prince instead of by a Spaniard.” Bismarck 
does not, at tins time, unconditionally desire separation of Church 
and State; all he wants is a 44 strongly defensive attitude against 
the aggressions of the Catholic Church.” To carry out t his policy, 
he begins, in the empire, by issuing the u pulpit paragraphs”, 
which make every reference to State matters from the pulpit an 
offence punishable with imprisonment. Soon lie is driven forward 
by the impetus of the movement, so that within a year or two he 
issues, in Prussia, the May laws”, which have important con- 
sequences, lie abolishes the Catholic department of the ministry 
of public worship and instruct ion, and expunges from the con- 
stitution the paragraphs protecting the Church, He interferes 
in tlie administ ration of the bishopries and with religious instruc- 
tion in the schools ; banishes the Jesuits and kindred orders from 
the empire; makes civil marriage compulsory; threatens religious 
zealots with exile, flue, imprisonment, or detention in a fortress; 
confiscates their Incomes ; deprives many parishes of priests; sows 
discord between bishops and priests, priests and laymen; sets the 
members of families at odds ; thrusts problems of conscience upon 
clergymen, laymen, students, and women. A chaos of sentiments 
and interests is produced. In a way which he had never foreseen, 
there Is now realised his own most vigorous threat : * 4 Aeherouta 
movebo ! ” 

u You need not be anxious,” he cries to his opponents. u We are 
not going to Cauosxn, either bodily or spiritually!” He will have 
occasion to regret his words, which soon fly across Germany ami 
over the Alps ! A prince of the Church compares tin* German gov- 
ernment to a man who enters a river without knowing its depth, 
and who, an he steps forward, encounters unexpected abysses. 
Another describe* Bismarck as a 44 boa destructor,” Windthorst 
recalls the persecutions of the early Christians, The Prussian 
bishops declare themselves opposed to 44 the principles of a pagan 
State.” The pope forbids the German Catholics to obey tlie new 
laws. Bismarck stands armed upon the tribune, and speaks with 
unwonted emotion: 

44 We are not concerned with the fight . „ . of a Protestant 
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dynasty against the Catholic Church; we are not concerned with 
a struggle between belief and unbelief. What is here at stake is 
a struggle for power, a struggle as old as the human race, the 
struggle for power between monarchy and priesthood. That is a 
struggle for power which began long, long before our Saviour 
appeared in this world; the struggle for power which, in Auiia, 
Agamemnon had to wage against the seers, which cost him his 
daughter and delayed the start of the Greeks; the struggle fot 
power which has filled the whole of German history, ... which 
found issue in the Middle Ages when the last representative of 
the sublime Swabian imperial race perished on the scaffold be- 
neath the axe of a French conqueror, what time this Frenchman 
was in alliance with the pope of the day. We have been near to an 
analogous issue from the struggle, allowing, of course, for the 
changed customs of the time. If the French war of conquest, 
whose outbreak coincided with the publication of the Vatican 
decrees, had been successful, who can say what history would have 
had to tell with regard to our ecclesiastical domains in Germany, 
as concerns the Gestis Dei per Francos?” 

Thus did Bismarck, in general so chary of words, five times 
thunder the phrase “struggle for power” at his hearers, dis- 
closing his true motive so openly that he falsified the historical 
situation by a splendid parallel. There is no question of culture! 
Why, then, speak of a “ Kulturkampf ? 99 

From very different motives, Bismarck’s oldest enemy and 
latest ally, Virchow, defends the same cause — Virchow, who had 
introduced the word Kulturkampf which he had borrowed from 
Lassalle. Virchow said: “The Protestant trend, in the spirit of 
free research, opens for mankind wider horizons in all directions, 
and urges us forward to independent work. Do your utmost to 
lead your bishops onwards to greater freedom and your officials 
to more independent activities, and then everything will he differ- 
ent. . . . You must oppose this un-German Roman system. . . . 
If you think that you are entitled to extend the domain of faith 
to the sensual, to the things of this world, . . . then we are lost, 
then you will break the whole course of German development !” 
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Liberty and Science? Were we not hearing a few moments ago 
of a .struggle for power? To-day, just as ten years before, two 
different worlds, Virchow and Bismarck, have (by the grotesque 
saltations of politics masquerading as intelligence) been recon- 
ciled for the duration of a masked ball, and are dancing together. 
Now the contentious Mallinekrodt, one of the leaders of the 
Centre Party, rises, and drives hack the soulless pathologist, 

u Where, then, does the greater intellectual force of the Prot- 
estants show itself? Perhaps in the fact that among them there 
is hopeless confusion because every one has his own opinion of 
what is rigid ! . . . With us it is a fundamental proposition that 
the Church is the hearer of the truth. . . . When the Church 
arrives at a decision, the Catholic lias to recognise this as true. 
Here we have the simple difference between our authoritative 
principle and your principle of individual judgment. That is why, 
after nineteen centuries, we are still firmly united, and as strong 
in the world as ever, whilst you have* to look on mournfully as 
the stones of your building crumble!’' What can the imperial 
chancellor think when he reads this speech? Does lie not feel 
himself to be much more closely united with this adversary than 
with his own allies? The Catholic orator has caught Bismarck’s 
own rhythm, Bismarck’s own style, and thunders against Virchow 
words closely analogous to those which the pathologist, in an 
earlier controversy, had had to hear from Bismarck’s own lips! 

The champions fight skilfully; their speeches in the Kultur- 
kampf form the climax of German political debate; but Wind- 
t hurst, always carries away the palm of victory. When Bismarck 
rails against him once more as an embittered Guelph, warns the 
Centre against this loader who is hostile to the empire, mockingly 
speaks of the Hanoverian Christian's humility and impassivity, 
Windthorst rejoins: H I have many faults, hut not that of show- 
ing passion in parliamentary debates. Here, my pulse beats sixty 
to the minute just as it does outside the walls of parliament. 
Furthermore, my honoured opponent reproaches the Centre be- 
cause my small person belongs to it. Is that a compliment to me, 
or a censure? ” 
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A Duel of Words 

When Windthorst says that Bismarck wants to transfer the 
preponderance of State authority to parliament, Bismarck nerv- 
ously grips the glass on the table in front of him, and hastily 
gulps down several mouthfuls. Windthorst goes on: “If the 
Church is thrust out of our schools, who will undertake religious 
instruction? Is the State competent for this task, and has it, the 
instruments wherewith to perform it? If so, I beg you to let me 
know your new State catechism! It will either be a heathen State, 
a godless State, or else it will be God himself here on earth.” At 
the moment, Bismarck neither will nor can answer; he merely 
rejoins, with a sense of personal irritation: “I have given mv 
proofs during long years of service to the monarchical principle 
in Prussia. I trust that a similar experience awaits the honour- 
able member for Meppen.” 

When he hits back, next day, it is with fierce invectives : “ The 
oil of your words is not of a kind, to heal wounds, hut of a kind 
to nourish the flames of anger. I have rarely heard that the 
honourable member for Meppen has been inclined to persuade or 
to conciliate. . . . May the God in whom I believe safeguard 
me against the evil fate that would be mine if the honourable 
member could decide what would be my share in God’s grace. . . . 
You will more readily be able to live at peace with the State if 
you repudiate Guelph leadership. Guelph hopes can only he 
realised when discord and revolution prevail in the State.” 

Windthorst replies on the spot: “I am nothing, and I can do 
nothing. But you, gentlemen, apparently wish to make some- 
thing out of me. ... I will not say what I think of the minister’s 
attack on me, for I am subject to the authority of the president, 
of the assembly, which does not altogether seem to be the case 
with the ministers. Yet I do not retreat before any one. The hon- 
ourable gentleman asks me whether I still retain my loyalty to the 
Hanoverian royal family. It will last until I die, and nothing in 
the world, not even the powerful premier of Germany, will alter 
my sentiments. In accordance with the words of Holy Writ, I 
believe myself to have performed my duties as subject, conscien- 
tiously. . . . When secret plans are ascribed to the Centre, when 
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David and Goliath 

attempts are made to intimidate it by throwing suspicion upon a 
deputy, we are near to a terrorism which suppresses freedom of 
speech. Let me assure tiie honourable gentleman that it is easy 
enough to support the monarchical principle when fortune is 
favourable; but it is not so easy in evil days, when obedience is 
imposed ! ” 

Tims brilliantly does Windthorst do battle. Subsequently he 
discloses the kernel of this struggle between might and spirit: 
u The honourable gentleman is more successful in realising his 
views because he has more soldiers and more money than I have. 
. „ . One who is backed up by two million soldiers has little diffi- 
culty in carrying on his foreign policy!'’ Bismarck leaves the 
house while Windthorst is speaking, and Windthorst smilingly 
sends a shaft after him: 44 In the case of such attacks, it is a 
chivalrous custom to accept the answer personally. ... I should 
have greatly esteemed the privilege of conversing with my hon- 
oured adversary before Germany/' Thus proudly and supplely, 
thus wittily and fiercely » does David sling his stones at the head 
of Goliath. 

But he cannot hit the mark! Bismarck speedily recognises that 
he has made a mistake in this religious question. He takes ad- 
vantage of tin* death of the quarrelsome Pius and of tin* acces- 
sion of the diplomatic Leo XIII. to make a veiled withdrawal, and 
thrusts upon the shoulders of his subordinates the responsibility 
for a campaign he had himself ordered. In home affairs, he sud- 
denly abandons the struggle. As late as the end of 1878 Ari- 
el rassy wrote: u Bismarck's eyes become bloodshot whenever he 
speaks of the pope; his words sound like maledictions. He calls 
the pope a danger to all countries; a revolutionist, and anarchist 
whom Kurope must resist if any prince is still to be secure on his 
throne/' Soon afterwards he realises that Rome is invincible. 
Thereupon he lays all the blame upon Falk, his minister for 
public worship and instruction. In conversation with Mitt audit, 
the Wort cm berg minister, he makes merry in brilliant metaphors 
of u the State as gendarme, stealing, sword in hand, after light- 
footed priests/' He declares that when the law concerning civil 
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The Pope is the Enemy 

marriage was promulgated, he had been away at Varzin. To the 
Saxon minister, Friesen, he says officially: 

“The struggle was entered into in opposition to my plans, 
I only wanted to fight the Centre politically. It is not my fault 
that the whole Catholic population has been incensed. I was 
opposed to it, . . . but Camphausen and Falk threatened to 
resign, so I had to give way. Now I regret that I did not at least 
read these laws before signing them, for there is far too much 
nonsense in them. ... I want you to be good enough to toll your 
king that he should not hold me responsible for what has hap- 
pened in Prussia during the last two years.” 

Such is the utterance of the man who, only a year before, had 
spurred on one half of his fellow citizens against the other half 
by saying: “It is the infallible pope who threatens the State! 
He arrogates to himself whatever secular rights he pleases, . . • 
declares our laws null and void, levies taxes, . . . in a word, no 
one in Prussia is so powerful as this foreigner ! ” 

He fancies that Dresden has forgotten his words long since; 
but he is wrong. Europe remembers it, and Rome remembers it 
above all. Nor is it forgotten that twenty-five years earlier lie had 
exclaimed in the Landtag: “I hope I may live to see the ship of 
fools of our time split on the rock of the Christian church!” 
When old Gerlach reminds him of the words he had uttered in 
his pietist days, Bismarck coolly replies that he had meant the 
Protestant Church. The Roman augurs could not but smile. 
Pius, shortly before his death, described his great enemy as a 
Protestant Philip, and uttered the following prophecy : “ In the 
end, a rock will roll down the mountain side and break the 
colossus ! ” 


III 

On March 18, 1848, William had run away from Berlin, fleeing 
before the revolution. On March 17, 1871, twenty-three years 
later, he entered Berlin as a victorious emperor and was received 
with acclamations. Next day, the Commune teas declared in Paris, 
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Another Sleepless Night 

and throughout Germany the masses proclaimed their sympathy 
with the popular uprising, Bismarck was alarmed: u This cost 
me another sleepless night." Bebel, the only socialist in the first 
Iteichstag (elected immediately after the victory), speaking from 
the tribune n fortnight after peace had been signed, said: “ The 
Commune of Paris was only an outpost skirmish! Before many 
years have passed, the motto of the Commune, 4 War to the 
palaces, peace to the 111118!’ will have become the battle cry of all 
the proletarians of Europe !” [ Loud laughter. | Bebel went on to 
appeal to the Alsatians and Lorraine rs to participate in Ger- 
many’s struggle for freedom, so that, at length, the day might 
dawn when the peoples of Europe would have secured the right 
of self determinat ion which could only he realised in a republic. 
Thereupon Bismarck said: u You need not he afraid that I shall 
answer the last speaker. You will one and all agree with me that 
his speech needs no answer in this assembly ! ” Later, however, he 
described Hebei's speech as a flash of light suddenly illuminating 
the situation. Tin State and society were imperilled, and must 
defend themselves,, "Phis enemy must he annihilated. 

Long after Lassalle's death, Bismarck hud kept in touch with 
his successor, and had never completely forgotten Lassalle's 
State socialist ideas. Now, after the Commune, he lets socialism 
drop. According to his calculations, he no longer needs a counter- 
part to liberalism. His policy, therefore, is to pass new laws pro- 
tecting property, and he wants to punish every socialistic speech 
with imprisonment. When the Reichstag rejects his proposals, he 
titters a warning: 44 Social democracy has made immense prog 
ress, , * . Within a few years, the bourgeoisie will he clamour- 
ing for penal measures.” After the next elections, the young 
Social Democratic Party has twelve deputies in the Reichstag, 
and he appeals as a remedy to the rod of correction which God 
holds over mankind. Utterly failing to understand the new 
thought-trend, he speaks of 44 utopian nonsense, the ideas of those 
who believe that roast pigeons will fly into their mouths”; and 
proposes to treat this 44 criminal madness with fresh air and 
sunshine,” lie does not succeed in instituting forcible measures 
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against the socialists, for the Reichstag is afraid of passing ex- 
ceptional laws against a particular section of the community. 

Now a shot discharges the tension. 

In May 1878 , a man fires at the eighty-year-old emperor who 
is out driving. The would-be assassin is an out-at-elhows student, 
a mauvais sujet, who has been expelled from the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. When the news comes to Bismarck, he thumps the 
table, exclaiming: “Now we 5 ve got them!” 

“The socialists, Your Excellency?” 

“No, the liberals!” 

In a flash he has made his combinations. To-day, the excite- 
ment about the attempt on William’s life must influence the lib- 
erals to vote an exceptional law. In this way it will be possible 
to get quit, at length, of the liberals, who, now that the Ivultur- 
kampf has been laid aside, are no longer necessary. The very same 
day he asks the minister for justice to draft the new law. Next 
day, it is sent to the other ministers. Ten days later, the long- 
desired measure (vamped up in a hurry, and containing numerous 
technical errors) is laid before the Reichstag. The pretext for its 
introduction is: “We can only fight social democracy effectively 
if we are able to transgress the barriers which the const itution, in 
its unduly doctrinaire regard for the protection of individuals 
and parties, has established in the so-called fundamental laws.” 
Twenty days after the attempt on the emperor’s life, the law is 
rejected by the whole Reichstag, the conservatives excepted* 
Bennigsen prophesies that if it is passed there will be secret 
intrigues far more dangerous than open ones ; and that the classes 
attacked by the exceptional law will be greatly embittered. 
“Otherwise law-abiding people will say: ‘ If the possessing classes 
have recourse to such means, if hundreds of thousands of citizens 
stand outside the protection of the laws, wdiy should we, in our 
turn, respect the laws?”’ Such a law, continued Bennigsen, 
could not fail to arouse widespread agitation. Richter took the 
same line, declaring that the exceptional law would provide a 
number of otherwise insignificant persons with a crowm of mar- 
tyrdom. 
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Three weeks later, from a window in Untcr den Linden, a 
second shot is fired. This time the aged monarch, driving by in 
his carriage, is seriously wounded. Three hours after the at- 
tempted assassination. Privy Councillor Von Tiedemann brings 
the news to Prince Bismarck in Friedrichsruh Park. “ At length I 
caught sight of him, accompanied by his great Danes, striding 
slowly across the grass in the sunshine. X went up to him. He was 
in a cheerful mood, told me where he had been walking, arid how 
much good the fresh air had done him.” 

44 Some important telegrams have arrived.” 

“ Are they so urgent that we need bother about them here in 
the open country? ” 

** Unfortunately they are. There has been another attempt on 
the emperor’s life, ami this time the bullet has found its billet* 
The emperor is severely wounded.” 

Abruptly, Bismarck stands still. Striking the ground vigor- 
ously with his oaken walking stick, he draws a deep breath and 
says : 

44 In that ease we will dissolve the Reichstag!” 

Quickly he made his way across the park to the house, Tiede- 
mann telling him details the while. On entering, he ordered 
preparations to he made for his return to Berlin. 

Never will any one see Otto von Bismarck better pleased than 
he is to day. After his own fashion, he is fond of the veteran 
monarch, who placed him in a position of power sixteen years 
ago, and enabled him to find free scope for his genius. He is 
often restless and plaintive because of the old man's mulish ob- 
stinacy, hut lie does not despise William as he despises others. 
At any rate, he puts up with the emperor's whimsies much as a 
son who has long since taken charge of affairs will put up with 
the tantrums of an aged father. For himself, Bismarck wishes a 
long term of office; he therefore wishes for his master many years 
of life. The crown prince is his opponent. Perhaps to-morrow 
Frederick will he king, and then Bismarck's day will he over. One 
would think that sentiment and self interest would lead him, at 
the outset, to enquire after the condition of the wounded man. 
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An Invaluable Wound 


But Bismarck is, above all, a fighter, a good hater. He hates 
during the night, calculates during the day, always with his gaze 
fixed on his enemy, and always on a new enemy. What? This 
Reichstag, which he set up, is to veto his plans? These Richters 
and Windthorsts, these Laskers and Bennigsens, are strong 
enough to forbid him his fight against the disturbers of order, 
the stealers of property? So recently the “chatterboxes 55 have 
struck the weapon out of his hand ! A saving shot, this, no matter 
by whom it has been fired ! He does not yet know to what class 
or to what party the unknown assassin belongs ; he knows noth- 
ing about the severity of the wound, and whether an old man of 
eighty will be able to recover from it. All he knows is that the 
emperor’s wound at an assassin’s hand will be as invaluable to 
him as a victory on the field of battle, will be worth a fortune to 
him in an electoral campaign! Now we can lay all our domestic 
enemies low! We will dissolve the Reichstag! 

Nine days later, the dissolution had taken place; and, within 
a few weeks, the second attempt on the emperor’s life had pro- 
vided a new majority for Bismarck. 

What does the statesman care when he learns that the man 
who fired the shot is insane, has never belonged to any political 
party, and (before his death from a self-inflicted wound) declares 
that he had not wished to quit the world without taking a great 
man with him as companion? Fill the newspapers with Nobiling’s 
confessions, with the tale of Nobiling’s sins. Lay after day tele- 
graph all over Germany the story of conspiracies and discov- 
eries ! Declare a state of siege in Berlin ! “ The wisest course will 
be to promote the inevitable collision, to suppress the rising 
forcibly, and then, when the public is thoroughly alarmed, to 
pass severe laws in the Reichstag.” Thus, after half a generation, 
does the lawless minister return to the point from which he set 
out. Blood and iron had been successful abroad. They are to 
enforce success at home. The crown prince obj ects to these meas- 
ures. He is acting for his father during the latter’s period of 
incapacity, and he does not wish to begin his reign with a deluge 
of blood. All the liberals hope the emperor will die, hope for the 
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son’s accession; but Frederick dares not speak openly against 
the exceptional law, since ostensibly this law is proposed in order 
to protect his father’s life. The conflict of feelings within the 
crown prince increases. 

Then the unexpected happens. The old man gets better. The 
only thing that had saved him was the helmet, which, that day, 
he had been wearing contrary to his usual custom. Now, victor 
in spite of himself in three wars, he has brought his own old 
skin to market. That is the sort of thing the common people 
can understand. The ruler who aforetime had been hated, becomes 
extraordinarily popular. Restored to health, he rises from his 
bed and humorously declares that Nobiling has treated him more 
successfully than the doctors, for what he had really wanted was 
to be blooded. All Germany rejoices, and even Bismarck finds that 
his master is more jovial and livelier than for a long time since. 
Bismarck, the German people, the crown prince and his wife, 
nay all Europe, begin to realise that William is predestined to 
enjoy a glorious old age like that of a king of fable, to attain a 
romantic position such as no ruler has known for centuries. Thus 
did the shot do its work. Seizing the favour of the moment, Bis- 
marck ventured upon the most dangerous of his undertakings. 

At the elections which followed the attempted assassination, 
elections during which Bismarck was continually reediting the 
watchwords, the forces of the left were greatly weakened, whilst 
the conservative right grew very much stronger. Now, the master 
could force his exceptional law through the Reichstag, and he 
took the opportunity of making its provisions more stringent 
than ever. Once again he thunders at the liberals as of old, ac- 
cepts the help of Windthorst (who smilingly announces the 
bankruptcy of the ecclesiastical policy), changes his front, and 
is able to utilise the centre and the national liberals alternately 
in order to secure a majority. In accordance with the terms of 
the new law, adopted first for two years, and then renewed for 
another four years, the authorities were entitled on their own 
initiative to suppress and punish all activities which aimed at 
“ overthrowing public order.” Printers, booksellers, tavern-keep- 
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ers, could be expelled or arrested; any one could be banished 
for merely uttering socialist doctrines ; socialists were denied free- 
dom of the press and the right of public meeting; every lord 
lieutenant could declare a state of siege within the territory over 
which he ruled. 

During the debates on this measure, the lineaments of a new 
century manifested themselves from time to time, as if illumi- 
nated by summer lightning. Bismarck, all Junker and Holy Al- 
liance, as if he had never drawn near to Napoleon, thundered 
to the socialists: “When you make brilliant promises to people, 
scornfully and mockingly assuring them that all they have hith- 
erto regarded as sacred is a lie, . . . faith in God, faith in our 
monarch, patriotism, family ties, property, inheritance, earn 
ings, . . . when you take all this away from them, it is not very 
difficult for you to lead comparatively ignorant persons to say 
with Faust: 4 Cursed be hope, cursed be faith, and cursed above 
all be patience/ . . . What is then left for such a man beyond 
a frantic hunt for sensual enjoyments which alone can now rec- 
oncile him to life? ... If we had to exist under the tyranny 
of a society of bandits, existence would lose all its value ! ” 

Here is Bebel’s answer: “The attempt to make the deed of a 
lunatic the occasion for a long-prepared reactionary coup, i he 
determination to do this even before the judicial enquiry con- 
cerning the attack on the emperor is finished, . . . the deter- 
mination to hold accountable for it a party which condemns 
murder in every form, and which regards economic and political 
developments as independent of the will of individuals —— such 
attempts are self-condemned. ... It is not our aim to abolish 
property, but to ensure a juster distribution of property for 
the benefit of all / 5 Then, to astonished Germany, he discloses the 
details of Lassalle’s intercourse with Bismarck. 

Now begins a period of hatred and corruption, of spying and 
wanton cruelty. Throughout the country there are domiciliary 
raids, arrests, banishments. In defiance of his own formal prom- 
ise to the national liberals that he would only declare states of 
siege and order expulsions “in case of the utmost need ”, four 
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weeks later Bismarck declares Berlin and environs in a state 
of siege and expels sixty-seven of the socialist leaders from 
Berlin* When the elections in the free city of Hamburg do not 
go according to his taste, a state of siege is declared there like- 
wise, K re tong, the sentences of imprisonment pronounced against 
fifteen hundred persons totalled more than a thousand years. 
Within a few weeks, in the confines of the empire, two hundred 
associations have been put under the ban, and two hundred and 
fifty hooks or pamphlets suppressed. Within six months, the 
number has risen to six hundred, while thousands of persons 
have had their livelihood taken away from them, Bebel is justi- 
fied in his comparison of these happenings to those of the Middle 
Ages: 44 The men of our way of thinking have been deprived of 
their livelihood, have been abused and calumniated, described as 
dishonourable and lawless. The authorities have wished to pro- 
voke disorder. . . , These days of murderous attacks and lose- 
majeste are among the most tragical of modern German history.” 

Beuuigsen’s warning is fulfilled. At innumerable secret meet- 
ings, in forests ami in quarries, the leaders confer with their 
followers. They meet their brethren in Switzerland at public or 
private conferences. 44 Bismarck’s restless and destructive activi- 
ties are playing into our bunds,” writes Bebel to Hngels. Speaking 
from the tribune, Liebkneeht says triumphantly: 44 The socialist 
law is the iron hoop which holds our party together, ami safe- 
guards the moderates ami the radicals against secessions. The 
man who has planted this seta! will reap bitter fruit. Somehow 
or other, we shall prove victorious, bet them do their worst, for 
it will redound to our advantage! The more frenzied their ac- 
tivities, tin* more speedily will it be all up with them! 11 

IV 

When Bismarck became a count, he had welcomed the rise in 
Ids family fortunes, not without a sly glance at his fellow Junk- 
ers, who were unwilling to believe that their order could produce 
a man of genius. When, after the return from France, the king 
created him a prince*, he was alarmed. He hud made up his mind 
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to advise his master against such a step, but was taken by •sur- 
prise, received by the king as a prince, congratulated by the 
whole royal family (all of whose members were hostile to im- 
marck), so that he had no option in the matter. When Prince 
Frederick Charles reproached him with ingratitude, lu> made 
a fine answer to this officer, saying: “I have always felt, my- 
self to be a nobleman.” 

Why does Bismarck dread his new rank? “A man who is 
merely well-to-do can get along as count, but a prince must, he 
rich. This rise in rank involves an extremely uncongenial change 
in my mode of life. Besides, it is really a pity; I had rather hoped 
to found one of the oldest lines of counts!” These remarks were 
uttered in private. The king tried to meet his wishes in one 
respect by bestowing on him the Sachsenwald near Hamburg, 
thirty thousand acres, valued at three million talers. William 
can neither understand nor silence Bismarck’s pride of ancient 
nobility. Surely he might have remembered his own frame of 
mind so recently at Versailles, where like feelings, a similar 
sentiment of respect to his own ancestors, had made him dread 
a rise in rank. 

If Bismarck should compare that moment of his master’s glory 
with this moment when he, the servant, is enjoying like glory', 
he will recognise that he himself is animated by the same pro- 
found doubt as the king — by the dread of the members of his 
own order. How long will the kings of Bavaria and Saxony put 
up quietly with the unexampled ascent of their cousin of Ho- 
henzollem, how long will the Pomeranian and the Brandenburg 
Junkers tolerate the unexampled ascent of their cousin of Schun- 
hausen? Will not their sense of rivalry grow? Will it not. be 
found in both cases that envy will lead to political intrigues? 
Jealousy on the part of dear relatives, who ascribe to evil 
fortune what is really due to their lack of talent, will prove the 
innermost motives of the secession with which the members of 
Bismarck’s class disgrace themselves before the tribunal of his- 
tory, instead of being content to enjoy a reflexion of the glories 
o the man of genius who has sprung from among their number. 
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Junker Spleen 

Political enmities aggravated the tension to a breach which 
kindly sentiments would have prevented. These Prussian Junkers, 
conservatives one and all, who had never before produced any man 
to equal Bismarck in intelligence and strength of will, fell away 
from him. Thus the last of the great political parties seceded 
from the chief of the State, injuring thereby its own interests 
by facilitating for Bismarck a cooperation with the liberals 
which was not natural to him. The Junkers played the part of 
an affronted wife, who, when her husband displays a rejuvenated 
humour, holds aloof from him menacingly, and thus leads him to 
seek his enjoyments elsewhere, when, by complaisance, she could 
have prevented anything of the kind. 

Already in the year 18 (J 8 , Bismarck had warned his party, 
saying that incontestably it would be necessary from time to time 
to rely on the aid of a group which was not altogether pleas- 
ing to this party; for otherwise " the government would have to 
maiueuvre and to enter into compacts against the constitution, 
. . * and would thus lapse into the weakness characteristic of 
coalition ministries.” Boon, himself a hard shilled conservative, 
complained about the u envious and malicious arrogance of some 
of the conservatives. The party must in the end realise that its 
views ami aims need to be very different to-day from what they 
were in the time of the emiiliet. The party must become a party 
of conservative progress, and must abandon the wish to lie nolle 
mg more than a brake/’ 

Now that Cousin Bismarck has become prince and dictator, 
the breach widens, " (He toi quo je m’y meUe,” says Bismarck. 
In his memoirs, written long after the before mentioned st ruggles 
are over, he mentions A mini and (Jolt/, as adversaries of the 
second class. The third class, lie says, comprises "the members 
of my own caste of the territorial nobility, who were out of hu- 
mour because, in my exceptional career, I had transcended the 
traditional idea of the equality of the territorial nobility — an 
idea which is Polish rather than German. I might have been for 
given if, from country squire, l had merely risen to the position 
of minister; but my dotations ami the title of prince, which was 
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bestowed upon me much against my will, could not be forgiven* 
That I should be ‘Your Excellency 5 was not beyond the bounds 
of customary attainments; but that I should have become ‘ \mir 
Highness’ aroused acrimonious criticism. ... I should have 
been better able to endure the disfavour of my former friends 
and class associates if there had been anything in my own mood 
to justify it.” The psychological insight with which he appraises 
the mentality of his own class cannot be excelled. As early as the 
year 1872, one of these Pomeranian Junkers wrote: a We shall 
make Bismarck so small that he will have to eat out of the hand 
of any honest Pomeranian country squire ! ” 

The trouble began with the ecclesiastical dispute, in which the 
Lutheran pietists were the enthusiastic champions of the pope* 
Bismarck was suspected of atheism because he was allied with 
the atheist Virchow against the Church. He was compelled, In 
his own defence, to speak from the tribune in unwonted super- 
latives on behalf of “Protestant edification, the most primary 
and the profoundest reason for this struggle, a reason inti- 
mately connected with our soul and our salvation.” In this attack 
on Bismarck, it is not the older men who are the most acrimo- 
nious. When the veteran Gerlach says, “Bismarck is treating me 
badly, but I love him all the same!” we are listening to the 
music of the heart. Senfft-Pilsach, too, Bismarck’s other pious 
patron, behaves like an honourable man when he now, half cour- 
teously, half prophetically, warns the chancellor, apostrophising 
him as follows: “Your Highness should take heart in humility, 
should take heart in God, who loved you so much that he gave 
up his life for you, and who even to-day stretches his pierced 
hands towards you. If Your Highness should continue stub- 
bornly to withstand God’s warnings, he will show you that his 

^ n< ^ ures ’ y our great and fine work will suffer, and you will 
undoubtedly become subject to his judgments.” 

is sort of thing makes the knight don his harness. Directly 
he reads it, Bismarck makes a fierce answer: “I should have been 

f a J ^° U feel Certain that 7 0Ur 'warning voice would also 
xrec e against certain persons standing near to you who 
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are the opponents of His Majesty’s government, persons to whom 
our Saviour’s humility (of which you do well to remind me) has 
become so foreign that, in wrathful and arrogant self-conceit 
and in heathen partisanship, they regard it as their business to 
set themselves up as masters over the country and the Church. 
. . . In honest contrition, I continue to do my daily work with- 
out Your Excellency’s exhortations; but while X, fearing and lov- 
ing (Joel, serve my king loyally and by exhausting labour, the 
Pharisaical misuse of God’s word, peculiar to my Pomeranian 
opponents as well as to my Roman Catholic opponents, will not 
shake my faith in Christ. Let me beg Your Excellency to take 
care lest your own arrogance should bring upon you the judg- 
ments of (rod against which you warn me.’ 1 In conclusion, Bis- 
marck recommends his correspondent to ponder the following 
text: 41 Arise, O Lord; save me, O my God: for thou hast smitten 
all mine enemies upon the cheek hone; thou hast broken the teeth 
of the ungodly. Salvation belongcth unto the Lord: thy blessing 
is upon thy people. Helah.” 

Bismarck’s Christianity breathes its last in this Biblical ea- 
prieeio. 

His younger enemies advance towards their goal without cir- 
cumlocution, The only use they make of the cross is that: they 
fight under tin* sign of the 44 K reu'/mtung ”, of which Bismarck 
had been one of the founders. As the chancellor tells us in his 
memoirs, this newspaper, 44 under the Christian symbol of the 
cross, and under the motto 4 With God for King and Fatherland 1 , 
had for years past ceased to represent the conservative fraction, 
ami had got even more out of touch with Christianity.” In the 
u Kreuz/eitung ” and in tin* 44 Reiehsglocke” (specially founded 
by the «funkers for the attack cm Bismarck) begins. In the year 
1872, the campaign of calumny against the honour and integrity 
of the chancellor, 44 The Delhrtickd’iunphausen Bleichrbder Era” 
is the name of the first series of anonymous articles— -signed, in 
compliance with the law, by some* casual mouther of the staff. 
The real author Is Baron von Loe, a diplomatist who has quar- 
relled with Bismarck, 
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“ I propose that the next number of the ‘ Reichsglocke ’ should 
be a benefit number for the chancellor. From the point of vie* 
of psychological medicine, it seems to me very important m this 
series of articles to emphasise first the serious and then the comic 
side. The main point is that, to begin with, his digestion should 
be upset for several days, and that can be brought about only 
by passionate excitement.” At the same time, one of the Manteu- 
ffels writes to the other, Bismarck’s sometime chief and opponent 
who has recently spoken against the chancellor in the Upper 
House: “You do not need any cure at a spa in order to become 
minister president.” Such is the tone of these gentlemen behind 
the scenes. Before the footlights, in the published articles* they 
say: 

“There is reason to believe that, before Prince Bismarck be- 
came minister in Prussia, he was in close touch with exalted 
circles in the world of finance. The intimate relationships between 
Herr von Bleichroder and the prince, which, indirectly at least, 
date from the prince’s pre-ministerial era — in the days when, 
upon the meagre allowance made to a Prussian envoy and with- 
out notable private means, he was able to represent his sovereign 
in St. Petersburg, Paris, and Prankfort, must have helped to 
provide Prince Bismarck with good counsel in financial matters. 
... Of course the prince, like every one else, is entitled to de- 
mand that we shall assign none but good motives to him until 
he has been proved to have acted from bad motives ; yet it can- 
not be denied that this powerful statesman has conferred favours 
upon suspect despoilers of the people. . . . There is hardly any 
mistake which the present government has not committed, simply 
in order to hide its scandalous relationships with the financiers of 
Berlin.” Baron von Loe wrote that, in July 1870, the day before 
the ^declaration of war, he had met Bleichroder in the ministry : 

We can hardly suppose that Herr von Bleichroder and Herr 
von Bismarck came together in order to talk about the weather. 

I do not know if, that day, Herr von Bleichroder bought or sold 
securities, in a word, speculated upon war or peace. Still, I can- 
not doubt that the friendship between Herr von Bleichroder and 
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Herr von Bismarck has been advantageous to the latter — in- 
tellectually advantageous, I mean.” 

Further it was said that Bismarck had placed government 
orders with a Jew named Behrend, the tenant of his paper-mill at 
Varzin. A certain Captain von Puttkamer wrote that Bismarck 
had only promulgated the law concerning the Farther Pomer- 
anian fiefs in order to ensure his wife’s inheritance of a Putt- 
kamer fief. 

Could meanness go further? The members of Bismarck’s own 
order describe the man before whose greatness they are dimmed 
as a vulgar financial intriguer, doing him great harm in a period 
of company promotion, and making the Jews in all cases the 
centre of their invectives. Above all, they harm their country, 
for Europe is delighted at these charges of corruption. Whilst 
this class is prone, during the speculations of an all too victo- 
rious epoch, to avail itself of the services of Jewish banking houses 
(because the Jews are clever financiers), the very same persons 
who turn the Jews to account calumniate them before the eyes 
of foreigners, and declare that Bismarck, who was the originator 
of the national impetus, is really responsible for these excres- 
cences of financial speculation, u for corruption has assumed co- 
lossal dimensions. . . . We live under an evil regime, and its 
name is Bismarck. 11 Only the last sentence was actionable. The 
anti-semitic author of the article fled to escape being jailed, and 
wrote henceforward from Switzerland. 

Such calumnies, if directed against Windthorst, who also met 
Bleiehrbder from time to time, would only have aroused a smile, 
for Windthorst remained a poor man to the day of his death. 
Bismarck, on the other hand, was determined to use his genius 
and his power to secure personal advantages. He often referred 
to the great gifts made by the British nation to its statesmen, 
considered that his rank as prince could only be worthily upheld 
thanks to such gifts, and, during thirty years of power, acquired 
great wealth. 

Nevertheless, he was much too shrewd a man to risk his posi- 
tion as chancellor or to risk his personal reputation, even to gain 
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millions. What did ho do? As a politics! genius i ho discov orod the 
only path along which he could attain his goa wi 
any risks. Among the bankers of his empire, he ^ught ou J 
man whom he regarded a. the boldest and the most upright, 
put this man under an obligation by occasional 

the course of business, and at the same time ensured the greatest 
possible growth of his own property by a single signature, gi\ nig 

his friend a general power of attorney. 

There was a widespread animus against him because of what 
did in this respect, especially in those days of company promo- 
tion, when every man on the make was a spy on all the oi u rs. 
Among the nobles who were acquiring wealth there was current 
talk about “the dangers to the general welfare of the State, 
in that the first statesman of the German empire should have 
given a general power of attorney for the management of his 
property to the leading banker, who was a great Jewish finnn- 
cier.” Moltke and others of the generals tried by indirect means 
to separate Bismarck from Bleichroder. Old intimates ■warned 
him by letter. “I cannot refrain from telling Your Highness 
that a witticism is current to the effect that Bleiclmider is t he 
governments partner. . . . Old Prussian honesty is discredited 
. . . because a company promoter finds favour in high places/’ 
Bismarck would not listen to any advice. When some one wrote 
to warn the emperor, Bismarck arranged for Bleichroder to pay 
William a visit on his estate. Moreover, the emperor’s own prop- 
erty was thriving like Bismarck’s in the hands of another 6C Jew- 
ish financier.” 

“There is no question in my mind,” says Bismarck in old age, 
“as to what I owe to Bleichroder and his sons. He was my 
banker. It is false to say that I ever gave him any political tips 
which could have enabled him to make advantageous deals on 
his own account or on mine. It is quite true that in the year 1866 
he provided me with the means for carrying on the war, which 
no one else would supply. That was an action for which I owed 
him gratitude. As a responsible man I could not allow even a Jew 
to say of me that I had used him, and had then failed to ree- 
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ompeiise him for services wliich, as a statesman, I could not but 
esteem highly?’ I lore, in retrospect, we see the interconnexion of 
gratitude and self-sacrifice. 

During the first ten years, Bismarck attended personally to 
certain details, for he tells us that it was not until the year 1877 
that he sold his last foreign securities. “When I learned that 
Shuvaioff had been appointed envoy in London, I had a sleepless 
night during which I reasoned that if the Russians were sending 
away their cleverest man at such a moment it was ten to one 
that they would commit some blunder. For that reason, I in- 
structed Bleichrtkler next day to sell my Russian State securi- 
ties. Subsequently, he complimented me upon my foresight in 
this matter? 1 

Thenceforward, he bought no more foreign securities, for he 
wished to he able to play his game of chess against Europe with- 
out regard to personal financial interests. Neither then nor at 
any other time did Bismarck (like Holstein and others in later 
days) guide his actions either in business affairs or in political 
matters in accordance with prices on the stock exchange. Cer- 
tainly, year by year, he had better reason to be satisfied with 
BleichrddeEs management, ft is true that his paper-mill at Var- 
zm put in a tender for certain State supplies, and that his tenant 
secured the order because the Varan tender was the lowest. This 
could not bring any personal advantage to Bismarck. Nor is 
there the slightest warrant for the charge brought against him 
by Captain von Puttkamer. 

Thus in the Reichstag, from the safe harbourage of his gen- 
eral power of attorney, he* could hit back against his enemies 
with deadly precision. u If such a newspaper as the * Krcuswseit- 
ung 1 . . . 1ms the audacity to utter the most shameful and false 
calumnies against men who are highly placed in the world, to 
utter them in such a form that they . . . are not actionable, and 
yet arouse the impression that this or that minister had acted 
dishonourably- we have to do with a shameful calumny against 
which we should all form front, and no one ought to participate 
In the bringing of such charges even indirectly by subscribing to 
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Every one who takes in the newspaper is 
a party to uttering the lies and calumnies it contains. 

' Still, his fellow Junkers defied him. Forty-six of those ^ 
some of the oldest names, subsequently joined by several hunt 
pastors, described themselves in the “ Kreuzzeitung as loyal ad 
herents of the monarchical and conservative flag, determined no 
to desert their newspaper. “If the imperial chancellor doubts the 
genuineness of our Christian sentiments, we scorn to argue witti 
him, just as we scorn to accept advice from him in matters* o 
honour and decency.” This was signed by a number of persons 
bearing such names as Wedel, Zitzewitz, Marwitz, Seherr-Ioss, 
and Gottberg; likewise by Bismarck’s oldest friends anti cousins, 
Blanckenburg and Kleist-Retzow ; finally, “with profound aor- 
row ” by old Thadden-Trieglaff. 

Thus do those who had supported young Bismarck in his 
adventurous youth show themselves hostile to him in his late 
maturity, when he, the mightiest man in the empire, takes up his 
parable against them. He prints this list of 66 declarers in the 
“ Reichsanzeiger ”, thereby proclaiming an attack on his person to 
be an act of hostility to the State. After this outburst Bismarck 
is severed for years from the caste to which he belongs. 

Bismarck the class-proud Junker is wounded more sorely Hum 
Bismarck the statesman. He has no special affection for any of 
the signatories individually; but, as a commander, he regards the 
group, the class to which they belong, as his staff, and considers 
that they have betrayed him. His pride is touched. 44 When inter- 
course with those whom one has regarded as one’s equals ... is 
suddenly broken off, from motives which are personal rather than 
material, malevolent rather than honest, and, in so far as they 
are honest, utterly vulgar when the responsible minister con- 
cerned is boycotted by all those who have hitherto been his 
friends, is treated as an enemy, and is thus isolated, . . . this 
onslaught cannot but intensify his official troubles, xipset his 
nerves, and disturb his habits. ... At my age, and feeling con- 
vinced, as I do, that I shall not live much longer, the loss of all 
my old friends and the breaking of all my old ties causes pro- 
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found discouragement, which is tantamount to utter loneliness 
when the anxiety about my wife is supcradded.” 

In every one of these enemies his wrath discovers the basest 
motives. When, in the company of an intimate, he scans the list 
of the Junkers who have voted against his ecclesiastical law, he 
ticks them oft with his huge pencil, and delivers the following 
monologue a la Wallenstein: ‘Ulottherg? lie is out of humour 
because he has not yet been appointed lord lieutenant. Rosenberg 
votes against me, the man whom I have saved from so many 
dangers! (Iruner? Frustrated ambition. Puttkamer? The man 
has never got anything out of the Church, would like by factious- 
ness and opposition to show that he is just as good as I am! 
These fellows are angry because I have been made a prince, and 
also because I have rod invited them to dinner! I know my neigh- 
bours of Pomerania!” 

He is especially wrathful with Moritz Blanckenburg, for hav- 
ing first of all refused the offer of a portfolio, and for having 
afterwards carelessly handed on some misunderstood remarks 
made in a conversation concerning a negotiable stock — remarks 
which another of the signatories has subsequently repeated in a 
law court. Such is tin* end of tin* friendship which had been en- 
tered into so enthusiastically ; such is the end of the song of Marie 
von Thuddetfs love and death. They end in gossip about, some 
securities which Bleiehruder is said to have bought for the im- 
perial chancellor, but has not bought at all. 

There is a hopeless breach, too, between Bismarck and TIerr 
von Kleisf Rrt /uw, a relative of Johanna who had been Bismarck’s 
stable companion in the days of Landtag, the little man of as- 
cetic Inclinations who had been a candidate for ministerial office 
at; tin* same time as himself, had subsequent Iy stood godfather 
to Bismarek’s daughter, who had been used to write to him as 
u My darling Bismarck 11 , and whose religious exhortations be 
bad long patiently endured, Now they face one another angrily 
in tlie Upper House. When they rail against one another in their 
speeches, they may perhaps he thinking of the days of twenty- 
five years hack when they would privately rehearse to one an- 
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other their forthcoming orations against the democrats. The 
chanceHor invited his friend to come and see him once more, 
hoping to talk Kleist-Retzow over. When, at this final interview, 
Kleist refused to give way, Bismarck used his table km e as 1 
he were cutting the cloth on the table, rose to his feet, bade fare- 
well to his whilom friend, and soon afterwards spoke ot him 
mockingly from the tribune, saying: “The previous speaker has 
spent much time upon the study of theology, and will, no doubt, 
at some time or other, have pondered the question whether it 
might not be to the advantage of his soul if he were to turn 


Catholic.” ... , 

Later, Kleist made a further attempt at reconciliation, send- 
ing Bismarck a poem on the occasion of the chancellor’s silver 
wedding. But Bismarck forbade his wife even to write to Kleist, 
and, in the presence of witnesses, told his servant: “I am not at 
home to Herr von Kleist.” 


V 

It was with a mingling of bitterness and ecstasy that Bis- 
marck, at the age of sixty, was confirmed in the misanthropical 
attitude he had adopted in his twenties. He said to Lucius : “ When 
I am lying awake at night, I often turn over in my mind the un- 
atoned wrongs that were done to me thirty years back. I grow 
hot as I think of them, and, half asleep, I dream of retaliation. 
For instance, I think of how badly we were treated in the Plamann 
Institute, where they used to wake us with a rapier thrust.” One 
who after the lapse of fifty years will, when half asleep, leap at 
his teacher’s throat, is one whose natural enmities will be cher- 
ished till they become fierce longings for revenge. As Bunsen, a 
keen observer, remarks of him, he is “even more inclined than 
most despots to hatred and vengefulness, and in small matters 
is petty.” 

He now heaps persecution upon all who are of another way of 
thinking than himself. During the seventies, every offender is 
prosecuted. He has specially printed formularies to be used 
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in charges of slander. He calls it “ territion.” Rarely does any 
one venture to resist him. Even Mommsen, accused of slander, 
is weak enough to deny having uttered the words which he is 
charged with uttering in an electoral speech. Thereupon Bis- 
marck is able to crow over his adversary, saying: Perhaps the 
accusation was a mistake; but since Mommsen has demeaned him- 
self so far as to lie about the matter, we have really won the 
trick.” 

When the editor of Kiadderadatsch ”, with whom he is fond 
of jesting in private, publishes a harmless shaft directed against 
him, he suddenly has the journalist prosecuted and clapped into 
jail. In conversation with a Russian statesman, Bismarck makes 
an amazing admission: u It is quite true that anger gets the bet- 
ter of me sometimes, and, which is worse, it often overpowers my 
better judgment.” When Lasker dies in America, and Congress 
passes a formal resolution expressing its sympathy with the Ger- 
man nation, directing that the resolution shall be wired to the 
chancellor, he refuses to transmit to the Reichstag this homage 
to his dead adversary, and sends it hack to Washington. He is 
so overburdened with suspicions that on one occasion when he is 
walking in the garden of the chancellery and sees a light in a 
cellar, he stops abruptly and enquires: u What’s that light there 
for? Nobody lives there, IT you think that is a coiner’s den?” 

lie can recognise only two reasons why any one should differ 
from him in opinion: malice or place-hunting. It is true that the 
courts, the embassies, and the ministries of State, become ever 
more dangerous centres of intrigue*. When, in old age, he perns 
his memoirs, the* longest of all the chapters is the one entitled 
u intrigues,” Hie Arnim affair Is the most famous of these. 

How can one help sympathising with poor Arnim, a compan- 
ion of Bismarck’s youth? Vain and affected, hysterical, unstable 
and cowardly, was this shrewd diplomatist: a hem of the drawing- 
rooms ami a brilliant performer on the* piano, ambitious since 
the days of his rich marriage, an actor, prone to feign scrupu- 
lousness, fond of quoting Mnchiavelli, and talkative in many 
languages. When the wine had got into Ins head one night, he 
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confided to Bismarck: “I regard every one who stands in ad- 
vance of me in my career as a personal enemy, and I treat him 
accordingly. But I am careful not to show it so long as he is 
my superior 1 ” Bismarck, who is his chief, and regards him as 
a man of talent, first sends him as envoy to the Roman Curia, 
and subsequently makes him envoy in Paris. Meanwhile he has 
become a count, and thus his advancement is speedier than that 
of all others. He has no doubt that he will become chancellor, and 
therefore courts the favour of Empress Augusta. She regards 
Arnim as a friend of the Catholics and of the French, and 
prizes him as a brilliant conversationalist — such as Bismarck 
could have been had he wished, though he never did wish to dis- 
tinguish himself in Augusta’s presence. Since Bismarck has up- 
held the republic in France, and would not like to see that coun- 
try strengthened by a renewal of monarchy, in court circles (as 
usual), opinion runs counter to his, so that the court favours 
the legitimists. In Paris, therefore, Arnim works against Thiers 
and the other republicans, and writes private letters to influence 
Emperor William. The simple and incorruptible monarch hands 
the missives over to the chancellor, just as in earlier days he had 
handed over the letters of Goltz. 

Bismarck instantly decides Arnim’s fate, will not receive him 
when he comes to Berlin, leaves the capital, does not answer Ar- 
nim’s letters. The emperor, meanwhile, gives audience to the envoy 
several times, with the declared intention of making up to him 
or t e chancellor’s neglect. Arnim is so foolish as to think that 
m the German empire he can collaborate with the emperor against 
Bismarck. He bases upon his definite grievance against their 
joint master a request to be allowed to resign, which the emperor 
fuses. According to Arnim’s account of the matter, Emperor 
Vilham said: There is nothing wrong but the prince’s ran- 

“;°°WT rz “ * characteristic. It is „ 

tion lit ^l P ° r le “ Stre ”e«>c»c<l by the cm-orsa- 
«on Arnim now ventures ,nto the lion's den for a talk which 
both he and Bismarck have recorded 
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According to Arnim, Bismarck begins “ in a wounding tone 
of indulgent, tranquil superiority.” Then, in answer to Arnim’s 
question why the chancellor persecutes him, Bismarck breaks out 
into a flood of reproaches, “For eight months you have injured 
my health, disturbed my peace of mind ! You are conspiring with 
the empress! \ ou will never rest until you yourself come to sit 
at this table. Then you, too, will see how futile it all is!” 

Rarely can we see into the twilit depths of Bismarck’s heart 
so clearly as at tins moment, when the will-to-power lures from 
him so remarkable an admission, when (his tongue running away 
with him) he discloses all the worthlessness of his position as 
ruler to the man who would fain replace him. 

Instead of leaping to his feet and hurling his resignation at 
his chief, A ruim complains in gentle tones: 

“Has Your Highness no longer any confidence in me?” 

Thereupon Bismarck looks at him 44 with wooden eyes”, and 
rejoins: “None at all!” 

Arnim holds out his hand, saying: “Won’t you shake hands 
with me in farewell ? ” 

“Within my own house I won’t refuse to shake hands with you, 
hut I will ask you to he good enough not to offer to shake hands 
with me anywhere else,” 

After this interview, Bismarck finds it easier to place before 
Emperor William the old alternative: “He or I.” He writes in 
menacing terms to the effect that he will not wrestle for his 
master’s confidence “wit It an ambassador whose character is so 
little worthy of trust.” He goes on: 44 I suspect (nor do I stand 
alone in this matter) that his official activities are sometimes di- 
rected by his personal interest. It is not easy to prove such ait 
assertion, but now that suspicion has entered my mind I find it 
hard to remain responsible for the way in which this high official 
carries out his instructions.” 

Arnim is supposed to have delayed certain negotiations re- 
lating to the payment of the French war indemnity, with the 
express purpose of advantaging certain speculations in which he 
was engaged with Baron Hirseh. There is a ludicrous similarity 
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between the accusations which Bismarck and Arnim, both Pomer- 
anian Junkers, both leading servants of the empire, each of them 
guided in business matters by an ennobled Jew, levy against one 
another. Each accuses the other of pursuing private interest to 
the detriment of the State; for Arnim, though his name does not 
appear, is one of the group of Junkers who are attacking Bis- 
marck. Both calumnies are unproved; both are incapable of 
proof; but their wording is practically identical. Only the 
stronger of the pair will be able to strike his charges home. 

The most that Emperor William is inclined to agree to is to 
put his envoy upon half pay. This does not suit Bismarck, who 
dreads Arnim free to intrigue in Berlin more than Arnim in Paris. 
He therefore has his adversary exiled as envoy to Constantinople. 
Thereupon Arnim commits a blunder. Instead of resigning, that 
he may be free to join the party in the Upper House which is 
making war against the chancellor, he bows before the hostile 
chief who within the last few months has scourged him with 
the most insulting official despatches: “I must ask that you 
show more regard to my instructions and less inclination . . . to 
follow your own political views than has been witnessed by your 
reports and your official behaviour hitherto,” Now Arnim has 
certain documents printed anonymously, documents designed to 
bear witness to his own foresight as contrasted with Bismarck** 
lack of perspicacity; and he himself is so shortsighted that he 
overlooks the certainty of discovery. Bismarck has his enemy in 
the hollow of his hand! No longer can the empress protect Arnim. 
The chancellor can dismiss him for a breach of official duty. Up 
till now the fight has been one between two rivals, the weaker of 
whom, by his foolishness, makes victory easy for the stronger. 

Then Bismarck shows his cruelty, which is so marked that 44 t he 
rmm affair” enlists half the nation against the victor. His 
contemporaries and posterity cannot forgive the chancellor for 
having wanted to annihilate the foe he had already checkmated. 
When Arnim s successor reports from Paris that certain docu- 
ments are missing, Arnim, declaring them to be private papers 
refuses to hand them over. His brilliant career hL been bXu 
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He* who had hoped to be chancellor, is nothing more than a pen- 
sioned official. Relying on his exalted protectors and on his high 
birth, lie defies his all-powerful rival, who thereupon, legally 
within his rights, has the offender arrested forthwith. After trial 
on a charge of embezzling official documents, Arnim is sentenced 
to nine mont hs’ imprisonment, and flees to Switzerland. Bismarck’s 
reason for having Arnim publicly tried is that he wishes to have 
the case thrashed out in court once for all, and thus to prevent a 
dropping fire of revelat ions.” He says that the emperor has even 
more interest than he himselt in seeing to it that the affair shall 
not he spun out. Privately, he advises Arnim to sue for pardon. 

By now Arnim is beside himself. In exile, he publishes foolish 
and unwarrantable pamphlets. Thereupon there is a fresh trial, 
in which the offender is accused of treason, insult to the emperor, 
and libelling Bismarck, is sentenced by default to five years’ penal 
servitude, and legally declared to have behaved dishonourably. 
When, four years later, he is about to take measures to exculpate 
himself before Hu* Imperial Court of Justice, he dies in Nice, 
before he can start for Germany, a 44 dishonoured” and homeless 
man. 

In this trial there appears in public for the first and last time 
a man whose profession it is to shun publicity. Baron Holstein, 
whose acquaintance Bismarck had made in St. Petersburg, had 
been employed by the chancellor as a spy attached to the Paris 
embassy. His real mission had been to watch Arnim, whose ad- 
versary he was, and to send Bismarck secret reports concerning 
Arnim. That was how the chancellor had received definite in- 
formation concerning A mini's aspirations towards the chancel- 
lorship. Bismarck made Holstein give evidence in court, and this 
publicity, this disclosure of the nature of his avocations, was ex- 
tremely harmful to the spy. Holstein himself tells us that that 
was why he came to hate Bismarck, with a hatred that was not 
to he disclosed now, but in later years, with consequences of 
world wide historical importance. 
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VI 

There was only one among those in contact with Bismarck who 
combined loyalty and criticism, friendship and power of inde- 
pendent judgment. This was Boon. Even his friendship with 
Bismarck was imperilled by the storms of the seventies, and the 
only thing that saved it was Boon’s chivalry. With that serious- 
ness of mood characteristic of the man who aimed always at serv- 
ing his king and his country, indifferent to his own advantage, to 
position, and to party considerations, Boon recognised that 
storms were brewing in home affairs. As early as 1872, he wrote: 
“ The successes of 1866, or rather the illusions coupled with these 
successes, the false impression that political antagonisms would 
•thenceforward be reconciled, were the first things to trip us up; 
. . . and the heroic leaps of 1870 did not save the situation. In- 
deed, the intoxication consequent upon the victories of that year 
retarded our return to sobriety, so that we staggered farther into 
the abyss.” 

Nevertheless, Boon stood firmly shoulder to shoulder with Bis- 
marck when almost all the chancellor’s old associates had turned 
against him. Nothing would induce Boon to sign the declaration, 
although Blanckenburg was his nephew and had been his political 
confidant for decades. His love of country, which was more ardent 
than that inspiring any other Prussian of the day, conjoined with 
his faith in Bismarck as a greater man than himself, sufficed to 
keep him free from jealousy. A shrewder and kindlier man than 
the other Junkers, satiated with power, he was not ashamed to 
admit that he was no more than a second. He was accustomed to 
speak of himself as the shield upon which Bismarck had been 
uplifted. 

Perhaps it was this veneration for the chancellor which actu- 
ally tended to sever Boon from his friend. It was because he ad- 
mired Bismarck so much, that Boon, when friction came, decided 
to resign. The king, all of whose old servants had gone except 
these two, was horrified at Boon’s resolve, and did everything he 
could to induce him to remain. Bismarck succeeded in doing more 
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m (his. By a stroke of genius, he kept the last of the faithful 
his side, ami at the same time shifted some of his own burdens, 
appeased Boon’s weariness of office by raising him to the posi- 
n of Prussian minister president, and thus, at the height of 
struggle with the conservatives, transferred responsibility 
m himself to Boon, I his was all done in a moment, immediately 
er receiving Boon’s communication ; and on New Year’s Eve, 
•'2, he hastened back to Berlin in order to settle matters. The 
ic tlnv, before leaving, he wrote to his friend saying that he 
iself was ailing, and could no longer conduct affairs as he had 
n used: 

‘ As long ns f lu* king commands it, I shall be glad to go on serv- 
him m minister for foreign affairs. ... I cannot transmit 
any one else the fruit of my twenty years'* experience in mat- 
4 of Kuro peart policy, and the confidence of foreign courts. 
t the foreign affairs of the strongest of the great powers re- 
re the undivided attention of the person responsible for them, 

[ it is an unprecedented anomaly that the foreign minister of 
rent empire should at the same time he responsible for home 
iirs. M y occupation is one in which a man makes many enemies 
l wins no new friends. On the contrary, he loses his old friends 
e pursues his course for a decade straightforwardly and fear- 
lv. ... In home affairs, I have lost the platform I desired, 
tig lo the desertion of the Conservative Party. . . . My eli- 
tes have itren paralysed by overwork. The king, who sits in the 
die, hardly realises that he has been riding a mettlesome horse 
ii it has foundered. The lazy ones last longer.” That is why he 
:ies to hold only the posts of chancellor and minister for 
♦ign affairs. 

In my present mood of discouragement, I can no longer ac- 
t responsibility . . . for such of IUs Majesty’s wishes as X 
not share. Tin* influences which conflict with mine are too 
mrful, and since last spring my delight in the struggle has 
ished owing to the deplorable arrogance and the political in- 
i iudr of the conservatives. Nothing can be done in conjunction 
:t the conservatives, . . , and 1 do not want to do anything 
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in defiance of them In accordance with thc “ 

tions, I shall, the day after to-morrow, hand m a part a 

tion to His Majesty H God grants us life, wc shall be glad 

to remember the great days in which we worked together aa old 
friends. ... In cordial and immutable friendship. 

Thus in the grand style does Bismarck deck out as a prompting 
of the heart the partial retreat which is really the outcome of 
,old political calculation. Ere long he tells his confidants that he 
will soon come back, and that he is only awaiting a new summons. 
Soon, however, is his moral prisoner. The new Prussian minis ter 
president will only remain in office nine months, for, while it ta 
difficult to work under Bismarck, it is impossible to work beside 
him. The chancellor has divided his power. As chancellor, he has 
to ask another man’s permission if, as premier, he wants to do 
something. Bismarck is the empire, and Roon is Prussia. All t he 
frictions which could only be avoided by the personal union, hv 
the mingling of r61es, all the fundamental defects of the imperial 
constitution, now become manifest, and wreak vengeance on the 
body of their maker. 

We are in February 1873. The Junkers’ campaign of calumny 
is at its height. They have detected old Wagcner, Bismarck's 
confidant, once a journalist and now a privy councillor, in a cor- 
rupt practice, and they are trying to prove that Bismarck was 
privy to it. Bismarck vents his spleen about this matter in the 
presence of Roon and others. Both the friends grow hot. Bis- 
marck feels that Roon is not doing enough to defend him, and 
does not conceal his irritation. In the evening, he is surprised to 
receive the following letter : 

“Unhesitatingly recognising your superiority in many re- 
spects, I have always . . . tried to remain on the best of terms 
with Your Highness. Even to-day, when the tone of your remarks 
made it very difficult, I tried to avoid a breach. Obviously your 
‘explosiveness’ underestimated mine! . . . Perhaps it will be 
better in both our interests, and certainly it will be better for 
me, to avoid similar encounters in the future. Therefore, re- 
membering the ties of friendship which have bound us together 
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for so many years, and the decade in which we have worked to- 
gether, I beg Your Highness to feel assured that you can always 
count fully upon me as long as you call upon my activities in a 
suitable way; but that if you give utterance to remonstrances or 
to actual reproaches as regards my official conduct, you can do 
so only when you take all the risks involved in my own 6 explosive- 
ness.’ I shall certainly not pit, my ageing forces and my feeble 
influence against you; l am neither foolish nor self-assertive 
enough for that. So much is certain! But it is equally certain that 
I cannot permit you any more, in complete misunderstanding of 
my nature, to treat me in so inconsiderate and hostile a way, and 
actually as if I were a refractory or negligent subordinate — 
such as I never have been nor will he.” lie goes on to beg Bis- 
marck to regard his letter as an attempt “to enlighten Your 
Highness fully as to my views concerning our mutual relation- 
ships, and the Indispensable conditions on which alone their con- 
tinuance will he possible. It is my wish to give you one more proof 
(whether we part or not) of how gladly I remain your old friend, 
Hoorn” 

Does there exist In the German tongue a more splendid letter 
penned by a man of lesser genius to a man of greater genius, as 
the outcome of wounded friendship and mortified pride? What 
could the recipient do but hasten to the writer, to answer him with 
a cordial handclasp and a friendly glance? Bismarck, who has 
written plenty of angry letters himself and has never received 
such a letter as this, takes a weak middle course, writing: 

u Dear Boon, I am sorry that you have written me so cold a 
letter, for I think that I have had to hear stronger explosions 
from you than mine today, or have speedily forgotten them. 
Moreover, as regards today, my impression is that the con- 
tagious outburst of wrath began sooner in you than in me. I do 
not think that you are able to put yourself in my place as fully 
as so old a friend should, and as I should try to put myself in 
your place if you had been publicly attacked in so base a way. . . . 
I should certainly have imagined myself sure of the eager sym- 
pathy of my colleagues when my honour and integrity were pub- 
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licly impugned. . . . Perhaps you have too much to do to be able 
to spare time and nervous energy in making allowance for the per- 
sonal sensibilities of another. The fact is that, as far as I am 
aware, not one of my colleagues, no newspaper, not a single friend, 
has voluntarily taken any steps to support me in face of this 
undeserved and gross insult. ... I have had to take official 
measures in order to secure the aid which friendship and personal 
affection have failed to give me. . . . 

“In any case, my sentiments were less overbearing than you 
assume. They were merely those of a colleague who, when suffer- 
ing from severe and undeserved mortifications, encounters busi- 
ness considerations and angry refusals where he had good reason 
to expect friendly help. ... Be patient with me, recollecting our 
ten years of work together, and remembering even more our asso- 
ciation in still earlier days. You will not need to be patient long. 
I shall fight for my reputation with the last remnant of nervous 
energy which God leaves me. . . . After that, I shall not give 
you any occasion, by such conversations and letters as to-day’s, 
for regarding as imperilled the long-standing friendship which I 
hope will endure after my term of public service has come to an 
end.” 

Boon, minister president, lives close to the chancellor. Perhaps 
from his window he can see Bismarck pacing up and down the 
garden, cooling off after the despatch of this letter. How can 
Boon help smiling when he reads the assurance of the unparalleled 
egoist, who declares himself always willing to defend a friend, and 
says that anyhow he is soon going to resign? Boon is so much 
kindlier than Bismarck that he forgives the latter’s reiterated 
accusations; forgets, though he is an army officer, that he has 
been affronted before witnesses, who will certainly not be slow to 
tell all and sundry how the chancellor had scolded the minister 
president. Boon takes pen and paper and begins his letter : “ Dear 
Bismarck.” 

Never before has Boon begun a letter to Bismarck with such 
a superscription. At most he has written “Honoured friend.” 
Often there has been no superscription at all, because Boon could 
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not make up his mind to respond in kind to Bismarck’s habitual 
mode of address: * 4 Dear Boon ”, which to the latter seemed un- 
duly cordial, or to make too many claims. Thus addressing him 
for the first and last time as “Dear Bismarck”, Boon tries to 
atone for the “ Your Highness” of yesterday’s letter — shows 
that he has a feeling of lore for the man whom yesterday lie bad 
held at arm’s length by addressing him as “Your Highness.” 
Lovingly and yet with dignity he continues, himself describing 
yesterday’s scene : 

“ While it is true that I had to write a * cold letter’ to you 
yesterday, you must know that when I did so I was deeply grieved. 
You canned fail to realise how great is my esteem for you. You 
must remember that, feeling for you as l do, I have opportunity 
day by day to break lances on your behalf, and that I seize these 
opportunities valiantly, whenever and wherever I come across 
enmity towards you. That was why your assumption that, in chill 
disregard of jour honour and your reputation, I was disposed 
to he lukewarm in your behalf, hurt me deeply, . . . and yester- 
day, you coupled serious and causeless menaces with what you 
wrote. When I gave expression to my astonishment that you had 
let yourself go against me in this way, the result was to arouse 
fresh outpourings of unwarranted lack of confidence in my zeal, 
and repetitions of your angry doubts as to my sympathy with 
you. . . . 

Enough of yesterday and of what lies behind us! You say 
that I am to show patience towards you. * . . You know me well 
enough to be sure that I always try to guide myself by the scrip- 
tural injunction: 4 Hear ye one another’s burdens.’ But I am 
only a weak mortal, who finds this beyond his powers when he is 
misunderstood, ami when he believes himself misused, by those 
whom he esteems and loves more than all others. . . . You, too, 
must: have consideration for me, and must; not expect me to be 
nothing more than a dumb target when, without warrant, you 
choose to direet the shafts of your wrath against me. Coming to 
what you *nv about the shortness of the time for which I shall 
need to show patience towards you, let me tell you that it is my 
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cordial wish and hope that you will continue to guide the fortunes 
of our country to the general advantage long after my bones are 

resting in the tomb.” 

Thus did a nobleman write to his friend. 

But the weather has not cleared. Friction continues, and since 
Roon wishes to keep Bismarck as his friend at any cost, u* re- 
signs in the autumn. He writes to his nephew, saying that he 
might have been able to go with Bismarck against the liberal cur- 
rent, hut that “to fight against both, exceeds my powers.- To 
Bismarck, Roon writes, in words of virile renunciation: “Allow 
me, once more, to call to you from a full heart 4 Adelaide, tide- 
lantador, atrevido!’ [Forward, brave hero!] I shall continue to 
do so until the end of my life, which perhaps is near; shall con- 
tinue to do so whether I am on the stage or in the auditorium." 

Bismarck’s answer is no less fine. When he has no underlying 
purpose to gain, and when he is free from mistrust, the chan- 
cellor knows how to read the human heart. He does not uudei* 
estimate the loss which he has brought upon himself: u In public 
life I stand in the breach, and my earthly master gives me no line 
of retreat. So be it. Vexilla regis prodcunt. Ill or well, I shall con- 
tinue to hear onward the standard of my feudal lord, against my 
factious cousins no less firmly than against the pope, the Turks, 
and the French. If I get tired out, I shall have been used up for 
a purpose, and any audit office would justify the expenditure. I 
shall be rendered lonely by your withdrawal, for among all the 
ministers you are the only man with a feeling heart. ... In the 
yellow sessions-room, no one can fill the gap where you used to 
sit on the sofa, and when I look at your place I shall think : 4 1 
once had a comrade’.” This great duet of two male voices records 
the end of old-world Prussia. Eleven years earlier, the pair had 
sallied forth together to slay the dragon of democracy. It seemed, 
for the nonce, as if the two knights had succeeded only too well. 
They threw their lances at the time spirit again and again, until 
at length he cried 44 Hurrah” and fell. But now the dragon has 
come to life again, with three heads in place of one, and roars out 
of the abyss. Can it be supposed that the unaided strength of the 
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surviving champion will suffice to rid the world of the monster? 

Hardy has Bismarck opened his heart to any one. Now, after 
Boon’s departure it is speedily closed once more. Again purposes 
and interests determine all his actions. Six months later, and 
Bismarck (who had done his best to hinder Boon’s retirement) 
is saying that Boon’s vanity had been the cause of all the blun- 
ders; Boon would have his own way, whereas Camphausen was far 
more accommodating; Boon had been an idler towards the last. 

Boon, on the other hand, who has still six years of quiet evening 
before him, cherishes his friend’s image from a distance. After 
Bismarck had once again threatened to resign. Boon said to his 
nephew: 44 When Prometheus brought down fire from heaven, he 
had to put up with the fetters and the eagle. . . . His reach ex- 
ceeds his grasp! No one who picks the fruit of the tree of life 
goes unpunished. If, at any cost, he should now retire into the 
ease of country life, he would . . . tear the laurels from his own 
forehead.” 

When he knows that death is at hand, Boon journeys to Berlin, 
takes up his quarters in a hotel opposite the palace, watches the 
hoisting of the flag every morning, has enquiries and gifts sent 
him from over the way, and at length, on the day before his death, 

the field marshal of seventy-six is visited by the king of eighty- 1 

two. There they sit, this pair of thoroughly honest old men— - 1 

men in their sense of duty, children in their piety. They talk of 
past battles, and when William takes his leave, he glances up- 
wards, saying: “(live a word of greeting to my old comrades. 

You will meet many of them there!” 

Thus dies Albrecht von Boon. 

VII 

“If we say 4 holt’ to an ox, he turns to the right; if we say 
4 huh’, he turns to the left; but the old man cannot understand 
either 4 huh ’ or 4 holt’!” Such is the lamentation with which Bis- 
marck discloses his private opinion of the king during the last 
decade of William’s life. From the time when Bismarck is sixty 
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and William eighty, their relations grow steadily worse. A states- 
man of altogether exceptional intelligence, uplifted by European 
successes, spoiled hy a hundred concessions from Ins master, a 
thorough-going autocrat in public affairs -how could such a 
man remain patient and courteous; how could such a man 
endure the formal necessity of having to ask and to beg." A 
thick-headed, honourable old gentleman, uplifted by the sense of 
kingship, spoiled by the habit of command — how could such a 
man remain patient and courteous; how could such a man admit 
Bismarck’s claim to play the autocrat? 

True that in his letters Bismarck is lavish with the formalities 
of respect, and never omits the rhetorical flourishes demanded by 
court etiquette and proper to those who are on the stage of his- 
tory. Indeed, in the sittings of the Crown Council, he is sedulous 
to display (as witnesses tell us) “ a respectful deference akin to 
the language of the court.” When the king thereupon replies to 
him graciously and in the most friendly fashion, William's show 
of feeling is perfectly genuine, just as Bismarck’s tears were 
genuine when the rank of prince was conferred on him. Nor does 
King William ever show jealousy. He does all he can to glorify 
the name of his minister, and his official letters are full of ex- 
pressions of gratitude: “My gratitude to you will outlast my life, 
your eternally thankful king and friend.” When a commoner is to 
be ennobled before his marriage with a princess, the king first 
asks Bismarck’s permission because the candidate had once re- 
fused to drink Bismarck’s health. “On no account,” says Wil- 
liam, “in order to make two lovers happy, shall I accede to the 
request if you are opposed to my doing so!” Bismarck in his 
turn, with the tacit pride of genius, is continually extolling to all 
and sundry his master’s diligence and sense of duty-— qualities* 
which were less conspicuous in the emperor’s predecessor ami 
successor, but which William displayed unceasingly both by day 
and by night. 

Nevertheless, to dozens of ministers* deputies, and casual 
visitors unconnected with political life, and even to strangers, Bis - 
marck speaks with a frankness which betrays a deliberate in ten- 
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tion to have what he nays repeated — though when it suits him, 
lie will promptly deny his words. 

a The things for which the king is now glorified, are things 
which I wrung from him with great labour. . . . Intercourse 
with him grows more and more difficult. With advancing years 
and increasing debility, his lack of power for decision becomes 
more intolerable.” To Hohenloho: “He no longer knows what he 
has signed, ami is sometimes in a very bad temper when he hears 
that this or that has happened about which, as he thinks, he has 
not been informed !” To Von Mittnacht, the Wurtomberg min- 
ister: “Though my king had it in mind to abdicate iri 186(5, I 
carried him upon my shoulders to the imperial throne. Now he 
thinks he knows everything much better than his minister, and 
wants to manage everything for himself.” To Booth, the director 
of the gardens, Bismarck says laconically, pipe in mouth: “A 
good officer, pleasant in his manner to the ladies!” When the 
foreigner rejoins that, as Prince William, the emperor had made 
excellent speeches in the Landtag, Bismarck says: “They were 
all ready written for him. He is not at all eloquent, though he can 
sometimes speak well enough to his generals! . . . He is quite 
exceptional in respect of fidelity and trustworthiness. But it is 
not enough for nn* that he should have these qualities. What I 
want to feel sun* of is that lie will stand by me.” 

In view of these encomiums, Bismarck naturally takes it very 
much amiss when he finds his master untrustworthy. He never 
fails to learn what the king has said against him: “On such occa- 
sions tie always threatened to resign,” says Herr von Hohenloho, 
“for he was determined to get his own way!” Bismarck com- 
placently relates that one of his written requests to resign had 
been crumpled up by old William into a ball, and that the king 
had written angrily in the margin the one word: “Never!” When 
the two men met for the first time after this, the king said mov- 
ingly to his servant : “ Do you wish to bring discredit upon my old 
age? It is an art of infidelity in you to wish to forsake me!” An- 
other time, Bismarck leaves his request, to resign hanging in the 
balance, as a threat, for he is going away on furlough and asks 
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that the matter shall he left open till he returns. This means that 
the king is to wait in silence for five months! The old gentleman i» 
beside himself with anger: “You must excuse me the o ideal of 
trying to describe the impression your letter has made on me 
One thing I must ask you ! Since you yourself write that you want 
me to keep the contents of your letter secret, let me beg you to 
impose the oath of silence upon the sender of your letter as well. 

Your profoundly disturbed W.” 

' Yet this same king reads the “llcichsglocke” every week! 
Though Bismarck, in his memoirs, generally glosses over the diffi- 
culties in his relationship with William, he complains because the 
emperor reads the “ Beichsglocke ” — a newspaper founded to 
calumniate the chancellor. When three persons are nominated for 
high office, Bismarck protests against the public display of the 
king’s kindly sentiments towards his enemies, writing of one of 
the three nominees: “The only thing that has attracted public 
attention to this person is the fact that for years he has Ihsui 
hostile to me. He is distinguished neither for talent, nor for his 
services. At the Foreign Office, he was a nuisance owing to his in- 
capacity, bordering upon lunacy at important momenta. Shun* 
then, fifteen years ago, he has done nothing but speak and write 
against me with all the moroseness of one whose self-conceit makes 
him fancy himself misunderstood.” 

Moreover, Bismarck knows very well how to take vengeance 
for humiliations inflicted on him by his master, though always 
with the respect becoming to a courtier. When in the year 1874, 
the king complains that a sentence in a speech from the throne m 
too strongly phrased, Bismarck, writing from Varan, declares 
that if the slightest alteration is made in the wording he will not 
come to Berlin for the opening of the Reichstag. Hohenlohe is to 
tell the king that Bismarck’s vanity as an author is too great for 
him to be willing to accept this correction. Hohenlohe discharge* 
his commission. “From this passage it might he inferred” says the 
old gentleman in a state of great excitement, “ that we want to 
make war upon France once more! ... I will not hear a word 
of anything of the kind. ... I am too old; and I am afraid lest 
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Bismarck should gradually entangle me in another war!” When 
Hohenlohe courteously denies that there is any such inference to 
be drawn, William strokes his beard, and replies: "In this matter, 
I cannot agree with Prince Bismarck. I shall be glad if you will 
put my point of view before the prince.” Thus do master and 
servant tell one another home truths through a go-between, so 
as to avoid personal collision. Of course the old gentleman does 
not get his correct ion made! 

u We cannot help ourselves,” says the crown prince. "If Bis- 
marck were to propose to my father an alliance with Garibaldi, 
or even with Mar/ini, my father would, to begin with, run about 
the room in despair, exclaiming: 4 Bismarck, what on earth are 
you trying to make me do? 1 Then he would stand still in the 
middle of the room, and would say: 4 Still, if you really believe 
that this is indispensable in the interest of the State, after all I 
do not see any objection to it.’” We do not find much difficulty 
in understanding why, m a private letter, a highly placed Berlin 
official should have humorously spoken of Bismarck as Caracal la. 
We can understand, too, how it; came to pass that, after a dis- 
pute, the old gentleman should, at Bismarck's instigation, have 
writ ten him a touching letter at New Year 1873. Immediately 
afterwards, Bismarck tells one of the liberals (intending to have 
the news spread) that the holograph letter had been submitted to 
him in rough copy, and that he had done nothing more to it than 
correct the spelling in one or two places. Bismarck adds, in the 
Mephistopheles vein : "It is rather a pity that I made those 
emendations, for now the document seems less authentic.” 

Very rarely does any one speak the truth about these matters, 
tfnruh once ventures to do so, saying to Bismarck that history 
will record it; to the emperor's credit "that, he not merely re- 
tained in his service a more obnoxious minister than any king of 
Prussia had had before him, but actually followed this minister's 
advice unconditionally.'' Bismarck was quite unruffled by Un rub's 
remark, and made an answer winch lias become classical: "You 
are right. Kings have a peculiarly keen sense of what, is to their 
own advantage,” 
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No matter who is there, he does not hesitate to give away his 
old master. Lucius describes how in 1875 Bismarck says, in a 
mixed company: “Sometimes we get autograph despatches which 
take whole weeks of work for their answer. The emperor does 
not smoke, reads no newspapers, only documents and dispatches; 
it would be better if he would play patience. . . . If I should 
. happen to make a sharp answer, he turns pale, and says: ‘ I know 
that I suffer from the disabilities of old ago, but it is not my fault 
that I have gone on living so long!’ Naturally that sort of re- 
mark makes me feel sore.” Or Bismarck tells his doctor about the 
diffuse formality of the language which must be used at court: 
“I can’t say in plain terms, ‘Your Majesty is talking rot.'; or, 
‘Your Majesty knows no more about politics than a third form 
boy ! ’ It must all be wrapped up in polite phraseology. People don't 
realise what a job it has been to get on with an old Olympian for 
eighteen years. It wouldn’t have been possible if I hadn't always 
had the threat of resignation like a pistol ready to my hand.” 

When his confidant Lucius praises King William, Bismarck 
replies savagely: “All sovereigns have the same recipe for the 
exploitation of their ablest and most faithful advisers. Our king 
must have taken his recipe from Frederick the Great. He is cold, 
is hard as a stone, has no thought of gratitude towards me, and 
only keeps me in his service because he thinks I can still be of 
some use to him.” 

The feud with Augusta culminates in the seventies. The empress 
and her adviser, Schleinitz, the treasurer of the household, take 
under their patronage all who write and intrigue against Bismarck, 
whether they be Roman Catholics or Junkers. As soon as Bismarck 
joins hands with the liberals, Augusta becomes an anti liberal. 

At the end of the war, when she takes part in the triumphal erd rv 
mo Berlin, the people do not know (have hardly realised even 
to-day) how busily she has been at work in order to postpone this 
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Her attitude towards parliamentary deputies and ministers of 
State at home, and towards ruling princes abroad, did much harm 
to imperial policy both at home and abroad, and involved the 
chancellor in the most harassing struggles. “She writes,” he 
complains simultaneously to two of his confidants, “holograph 
letters to foreign rulers, ostensibly at the instigation of her hus- 
band; she runs counter to my policy, hobnobs with the French 
envoy, follows his and WindthorsFs advice. Her intrigues border 
on high treason. . . . She gets people to write letters to her 
which she then puts before the emperor — at breakfast — after 
| which I receive disagreeable notes from Emperor William. If that 

sort of thing goes on I shall resign, and then I shall be able to 
say what l think in plain terms.” 

She supports the French envoy, a nobleman, in his hopes for 
the restitution of Alsace and Lorraine. As French reader, she 
has a cunning rascal who plays the part of spy. She shows special 
favour to persons of a strange exotic, type and to Catholic 
priests, Schleinitz, “a sort of counter-minister”, keeps her in- 
formed regarding all that Arnim, Windthorst, and the discon- 
tented Junkers have in their minds against; Bismarck. As a 
result, the anti-Bismarck circles are encouraged in their hope of 
at length unseating the everlasting chancellor. Bismarck discovers 
that the dissemination of the “ Keiehsgloeko ” is arranged in the 
office of the treasury of the household, “ The go-between was a 
lending subordinate who cut Frau von Schleinitz ’ quill pens, and 
kept the writing table in order. The empress let me feel her dis- 
favour persistently. Her immediate underlings, the highest offi- 
cials (d the court, wore so rude to me that I was compelled to 
make a written complaint to His Majesty.” 

"When, one morning, he goes to ask the emperor to grant a 
special favour to the Centre Party, In* finds at His Majesty’s 
bedside (the emperor is laid up) Augusta “in a toilet which led 
me to infer that she had come down after I had been announced. 
When 1 expressed a wish to speak to His Majesty alone, she went, 
away, though only as far as just outside the door, which she did 
not close behind tier; and she took pains, by her continued move- 
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meats,- to let me know that she was listening to every word. 1 hat 
evening there is a court ball. Bismarck begs her not to injure her 
husband’s health by conflicting advice. “This unexpected move 
of mine, which was quite out of keeping with court traditions, had 
a remarkable effect. Never during the last decade of her life did 
I see Empress Augusta look so beautiful as on this occasion. She 
drew herself up ; her eyes flashed in a way which I had never seen 
before and have never seen since; she cut short the conversation, 
left me unceremoniously, and, as I heard afterwards from one of 
the courtiers, said: ‘Our gracious chancellor is extremely un- 
gracious to-day V* 

Tn both of these scenes, which Bismarck describes with so 


masterly a touch, she is characteristically herself. In the morn- 
ing, she is jealously defiant and behaves in the most undignified 
way, simply that she may be sure of keeping her finger in the 
governmental pie, though it be only from behind the door. In the 
evening, she assumes a queenly dignity which has a rejuvenating 
effect, and rekindles the personal beauty for which she was cele- 
brated throughout three generations. Can we he surprised that 
Bismarck’s most heartfelt wish is for her death? “There must 
be an end of one institution or the other,” he exclaims with 
mingled wrath and humour. “Either marriage or monarchy; 
both together are impossible! But since we need monarchy, we 
must make an end of marriage!” In a more serious moot!, la- 
says to Lucius: “When, overnight, some matter or other has 
been arranged, at the breakfast table next morning everything is 
turned upside down. ... If only the emperor were a widower!” 

When Bismarck reaches the height of his power, his royalism 
is extinct. He has almost completely lost the faith on which 
royalism must depend. Those in the inner circle, Bucher ami 
Busch, tell us of an article sketched by the chief in which there is 
talk of his threats to resign. He deliberately arranges for the 
publication of this in England, so that it may he reprinted in 
the German newspapers, and thus influence the king to yield to 
his wishes. When, in this article, references are to he made to t in- 
chancellor’s “monarchical sentiment and devotion to the king”. 
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Busch tells us that u the two augurs grinned at one another.” In 
a self-contemptuous vein, he complains to Mittnacht: “ Experi- 
ence of how difficult ruling sovereigns may sometimes make mat- 
ters for their ministers is enough to incline a man to become a 
republican. ... In their private letters they speak of their min- 
isters as if these were no better than land stewards!” He writes 
mockingly of a certain secretary of State that this gentleman 
would speak even of the Homeric heroes in the servile phraseology 
proper to court life: “ His Royal Highness Hector of blessed 
memory.” In the year 1880 , he privately sums up the matter as 
follows: u I am no absolutist. How can any one be that who has 
been a minister of State for several years? One has not only to 
do with the monarch, but also with his wife, perhaps with his 
mistresses, with the whole mob of those about the court. . . . 
The minds of the nobles at court are filled with paltry super- 
ficialities, while the members of the old aristocracy are atrociously 
arrogant, and plume themselves upon their genealogical trees.” 

To Schulz, the minister, he says in plain terms: * € I took up 
office equipped with a great fund of royalist sentiments and ven- 
eration fur the king; to my sorrow, I find that this fund is ever 
more and more depleted!” Then comes the bitter epigram: **I 
have seen three kings naked, and the sight was not always a 
pleasant one!” 


VIII 

Heavy-footed and masterful, the dictator strides across his 
empire. 'The people, who now begin to speak of him as the Iron 
Chancellor, jested unwittingly — for he was iron in home af- 
fairs, where the people would fain have had him otherwise, whilst 
in foreign relationships lie remained the most elastic of ail the 
diplomatists. At any rate, there was now at the head of affairs 
a man who could command, and for the present the Germans 
wanted nothing more. Since he trusted no one, did not assume 
that any one else possessed either intelligence or fidelity, had 
good reason to believe in his own shrewdness, and suspected every 
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able man who came near him as a potential rival — he had all 
possible reasons for becoming more and more the f " 

wanting to keep all the threads m Ins own hands, 'ict, concom 
itantly, the very same egoism, his “inborn dislike of pens, m % 
paper ”, his hatred of human beings and his fondness for trees, 
his intense dislike of privy councillors and all their ways, stimu- 
lated in him the longing for repose, for country life, for leng hy 
periods of leave. He wanted to be away for as many ns five 
months at a time, during which his subordinates in Berlin were 
to carry on for themselves. But woe unto them if they did any- 
thing on their own initiative! No one understood this better than 
Boon, who, before the days when he was minister president, wrote: 

“Then there is the hermit of Varzin, who wants to do every- 
thing himself and nevertheless has issued the strictest injunc- 
tions that he is on no account to be disturbed. - . - Unless hi* 
crowds on all sail in order to provide the empire with an Upper 
House and the necessary ministers, history in days to come will 
pass an adverse judgment upon him. . . - You cannot go on 
living for ever from hand to mouth, be the hand never so adroit 
and strong, and the mouth so eloquent and so well provided with 
sharp teeth. ... He has too few trusty friends; and he \i%tvm 
too much to his enemies, among whom some of those who idolise 
him are the worst. ... It is only because I myself have so high 
an opinion of him that I should like to alter him in many re- 
spects . 55 Soon all see the same thing. Lasker complains that Bis- 
marck can no longer put up with any ministers, and wants only 
chiefs of departments. Again, we read: u Germany wishes to he 
ruled by Bismarck, and does not cease to want this even when 
he goes to Varzin and pleads illness. It will put up with a little 
less ruling from Bismarck, rather than be ruled hy another. 

First of all, his autocracy is exercised over ministers and 
princes; then, more forcibly still, over the Reichstag; and it 
culminates when exercised over officials. Even reigning dukes are 
not received unless they are punctual to the moment; even kings 
are rebuffed. A grand duke has an appointment for nine o'clock 
in the evening. At a quarter to nine, Bismarck, who is at work. 
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Beads i or Ids uniform coat and puts it on. At a quarter past 
nine, he resumes the old coat in which he is accustomed to work 
at home, ami informs Tiedemann, who is writing to dictation: 
“No reigning monarch need think that I shall wait for him 
longer than a quarter of an hour.” At this instant the grand 
duke is announced, doors are thrown wide. Tiedemann records 
that Bismarck, who had been walking up and down as he dictated, 
promptly sits down at the writing table, and pretends to be 
deeply immersed in documents. Then, with a profound reverence, 
the chancellor says: %% I had quite given up expecting the hon- 
our of a visit from Your Royal Highness this evening, for it is 
already twenty minutes past nine.” lie behaves in this way in 
order to keep the princes up to the mark; but for other rea- 
sons as well. lie lets the privy council know what he has done, 
being well aware that the Foreign Office is a hotbed of gossip. 
When the king of Saxony arrives unexpectedly, the porter, a 
Prussian of the old school, enquires : “Has he an appointment? 
No? Then 1 can't admit him.” Thereupon the king drives away, 
and subsequently accepts the apologies that are offered. 

For weeks at a time, Bismarck will be inaccessible to ministers 
and envoys, if lit* does not like them, or if he wishes to avoid 
committing himself, Lucius and Tiedemann tell us of all the de- 
vices that must he employed to make him accept; a communica- 
tion or come to a decision when he is in a reluctant mood. We 
might fancy we were rending court memoirs concerning the auto- 
crat of all the Russians. Men of first-class intelligence naturally 
grow more and more unwilling to enter such a semblance of a 
cabinet. It therefore becomes increasingly difficult, to find minis- 
ters. Wlnm In* has lured persons into accepting ministerial of- 
fice, In* would fain be quit of them ere long. For this reason, a 
witty count compares him with Don Juan, saying that the chan- 
cellor first cajoles the pretty girls till he has won them, and 
dismisses them as soon as he has possessed them. In hardly any 
ease did his respect, for one of his ministers outlast two years; 
and seldom, indeed, could he keep a minister longer than that 
time. This was not unnatural, seeing that his mood, as described 
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by him self, was: “If I want to eat a spoonful of soup, I must 
first ask eight fools for their permission!” Yet, if mortified 
colleagues go over to the enemy, he complains bitterly of their 
ingratitude, saying that he had picked them up out of their 
obscurity. 

Every visitor bores him, unless he is himself speaking. 44 Any 
one who wants to speak with me, must get through with what 
they want to say in twenty minutes. Most of the envoys stay 
too long, for they always want to extort some information which 
they can put into their reports.” Even the highest officials, even 
those who are personal friends, must not come to see him unin- 
vited and without an appointment, not though he should be at 
his country estate. Indeed, when he is at Varan, Emperor Wil- 
liam himself has no longer any right to send one who might be 
unwelcome. Prince Hohenlohe, envoy in Paris, is having audience 
of the emperor, and the emperor says that Hohenlohe had better 
go to Varzin — this being equivalent to a command. Prince Hohen- 
lohe rejoins that he cannot go thither unless Bismarck asks him* 
The emperor and the prince stand confronting one another si- 
lently for a moment, and then the tolerant monarch gives way. 
But if Bismarck has something to say to the emperor, he makes 
no bones about sending this same Hohenlohe from Varzin to the 
monarch. 

One of his ways of establishing his autocracy is to make play 
with his health. When he is otherwise at the end of his resources, 
he falls sick, with an illness which is partly real and partly po- 
litical. His health, he then says, makes it necessary for him to 
retire. Commenting on this, and parodying Heine, 4< Kladder 
adatsch” says: 

Out of my great sufferings 
I make the little taxes ! 

These reiterated tenders of resignation are not merely based 
upon the claim that his health is shattered: the blame for fail 
mg health is laid upon the service, and in most cases actually 
upon the emperor. On the very day when Hohenlohe finds him 
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at Vamn “well, and in excellent humour”, Bismarck tells Hohen- 
lohe to inform the emperor that he (Bismarck) is still very ill, 
nerves quite upset, “ for the emperor is so inconsiderate towards 
me, and annoys me 

But the chancellor expects the Reichstag to pay him the con- 
sideration which he himself withholds from that body. In 1879, 
when Bismarck is making a personal attack on Lasker, the presi- 
dent rings his bell gently. Bismarck stops his tirade and says: 
“What’s that bell ringing for? Everything is quiet in the hall!” 
Afterwards, he says to Lucius: “I am here as the highest of- 
ficial in the empire, and am not subject to the president’s disci- 
pline. He has no right to interrupt me or even to warn me with 
the hell. If he does anything of that sort, we are one step nearer 
towards the dissolution of the house!” Thus he draws the aim 
of all lances upon himself, and his lust of battle grows with his 
contempt for his adversaries. When Riekert makes a circumstan- 
tial attack on the government, Bismarck draws his sword, meta- 
phorically speaking : u Yes, gentlemen, you attack our legislation, 
our doings, the policy of the government. Whom do you really 
aim at in these attacks? Whom other than myself? ... I am 
not going to let you hurl such insults at me under the pretence 
that you are attacking the State, without claiming the right to 
hit back!” 

In the same sitting he changes the motif, passing from honour 
to sport, for he says to Richter: “ Simply us a sportsman, if I 
may say so, I cannot refrain here from defending myself against 
such attacks!” Another day, he is dominated by a mood inter- 
mediate between self-conceit and modesty. Lasker says that no 
man can do everything. Bismarck regards this as a challenge to 
his own powers, and rejoins: “It seems to me that what your 
Alva can do, Charles can do likewise, no more!” (He thus de- 
liberately misquotes Schiller’s “and Charles can do more!” ap- 
parently to his own disadvantage.) He very rarely makes any 
reference to his own history, but on one occasion he declares 
in the Reichstag: “I have been a match for all Europe put to- 
gether. You are not the first I have had to deal with!” At such mo- 
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merits, even his worst enemies can hardly refrain from trem- 
bling. They know that he is speaking the truth. 

More and more, in these days, he came to feel himself a master 
of statecraft. For the instruction of the ideologues in the Reichs- 
tag he said: “Politics is not a science, as the professors are 
apt’ to suppose. It is an art. It is just as little a science as sculp- 
ture and painting. A man may be an able critic without being 
an artist. Even Lessing, the master of all the critics, would never 
have undertaken to carve a Laocobn.” When, after such clashes, 
he comes to table in a bad temper, his grim sense of humour will 
display itself once more after the first three or four courses. 

The caprices (to which his autocracy becomes intensified) are 
especially connected with the security of his own position. In 
this matter, Bismarck really does resemble a lion which seems, 
from time to time, to release a captured beast, only at the last 
moment to grasp it once more in the huge claws. In April 1880, 
he is furious because, for the first time, Prussia is outvoted in 
the Bundesrat. As early as ten o’clock, he sends for I iedeumun, 
and gives instructions that his impending resignation is to he 
announced at once in the “ Norddeutsehe.” Notwithstanding ad- 
vice to the contrary, he has the notice sent in, and draft* his 
tender of resignation. While this is being done, he goes for a 
walk in the garden; at each turn lie looks in at. the window, and 
gives Tiedemann yet more sharply worded instructions. Several 
of the federal princes and their representatives are to lie called 
to account. Shortly before the time when the newspaper goes to 
press, Tiedemann urges him to wait until morning. “ No ! ” Mean- 
while, the tender of resignation, which occupies four sheet* of 
foolscap, is being fair-copied by four clerks, for this is the only 
way in which it can be made ready for the emperor’s hands by 
half-past four. When the clock strikes the half hour it is sent 
off to the palace by a mounted messenger ; at a quarter to five 
Bismarck sits down to dinner. lie has hardly begun the meal 
when he sends a message to the effect that, the tender of resig- 
nation is not to he dispatched. Tiedemann hastens upstairs, 
says it is half an hour since the document was sent. Of course he 
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can see if it can be got back from the aide-de-camp, but un- 
fortunately the notice has already been sent to the newspaper, 
and the emperor will read this. “Oh, well, let matters take their 
course! lie's often enough made himself a nuisance to me. It is 
his turn now!” 

Such are the farces which Bismarck will play when his posi- 
tion as chancellor is at stake. lie would not be guided by whims 
instead of by reasons in his foreign policy, even were it upon a 
matter of minor importance; and if one of his subordinates were 
to yield to caprice in such matters, he would be in a fury. But 
as regards his own posit ion, he can play the fool, for he is ir- 
replaceable. Lucius and Tiedemnnn, two deputies, one of whom 
he makes a minister of State and the other chief of the imperial 
chancellery, are the only two whose tact and energy enable them 
to work under Bismarck for years in succession. Later, Scholz, 
minister for finance, is equally successful. 

Interesting men are Busch and Bucher. A little younger than 
Bismarck, both had been revolutionists. Then they became jour- 
nalists of note, and wen* taken into the public service. Busch is 
clever and unscrupulous, pliable and shallow. After travelling 
widely, he became editor of tin* u Gremdmten and attracted 
Bismarck's attention. He rose to favour before the Franco-Ger- 
man War, but whs after if sent away in disgrace. Then, by under- 
hand ways verging on blackmail, he made himself indispensable 
once more, and was again employed by Bismarck, who had more 
to fear from him than Busch had to fear from tin* chancellor. 
As a reporter he was a past master, seeing, hearing, and noting 
all that happened. His diary provides invaluable material for 
an understanding of Bismarck, who himself hud to admit its 
unwelcome truth. 

Contrasted with this sturdy, jovial, sly, and cheerful fellow, 
Lotliar Bucher is an enigmatic figure. A lawyer to begin with, 
one of forty-nine radical deputies in the Landtag, he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment and fled to London. He spent ten years 
in that city, years of loneliness and poverty, a neighbour of Marx 
in exile. When he returned to Germany after the amnesty. Las- 
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salle introduced him to Bismarck. He was now nearing fifty, and 
still without any assured means of subsistence, weary of the un- 
certainties of a revolutionist’s life. The auspices were favourable, 
and Bismarck found it easy to buy his powerful pen. At the very 
time when Wilhelm Liebknecht, whose acquaintance Bucher had 
made in London, was beginning the most arduous stage of his 
career, for Bucher the doors of the Foreign Office opened, the 
doors leading to permanent advancement. He could look forward 
to honourable promotion if he did everything he was told and 
ceased to profess views of his own. 

An inconspicuous, delicately built man, when he wan able to 
shake off the cares of office for a time, he would turn hi* buck 
upon men and newspapers, would roam through the woods carry- 
ing a green collecting box in which to put specimens of g riiss or 
moss; he knew all the birds; was an old bachelor who provided 
for his sister, ate very little, and drank no strong liquor*. As 
soon as he got back into Bismarck’s harness once more, day and 
night were all the same to him. If he went to the theatre, he had 
to let his master know the number of his seat, so that he could 
be fetched in case of need. A shrewd thinker, a smooth writer, 
he penned innumerable English articles, French notes, drafts for 
German laws; doing anything and everything he was told by the 
master to whom he had sold his soul — though he had no af- 
fection for Bismarck. Because he had ceased to show any will of 
his own, he was able to suggest improvements even to Bismarck, 
and could learn from the latter’s expression whether the criti- 
cism had been successful. He was invaluable to Bismarck, and of 
no other did Bismarck ever say: u A true pearl! He was my 
faithful friend and often my censor.” On the other hand, Bis- 
marck once spoke of the worthy and devoted Abeken as his coolie. 

Of all the councillors, Bismarck demanded that when the? 
spoke they should be brief, and that when they wrote they should 
be simple. One who, like Tiedornann and Bucher, could speak 
pithily and could always finish his job betwixt night and morn- 
ing, never found Bismarck impatient. In speech there was to \w 
no sentimentality; in writing there were to In* no superlative*. 
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In these matters, Bismarck had established golden rules: “ The 
simpler the phrase, the more powerful the impression. 5 * Again: 
“ However complicated a situation, the heart of it can be ripped 
out in a few words.” One who worked under him must be able 
in ten minutes to give a report on a draft law containing more 
than a hundred paragraphs. “Of course the preliminary work 
for this took many hours . 55 When he wants to acquaint himself 
with an economic problem, an account extending to five folio 
pages Is too long. 

He is quite ready to endure contradiction, and turns it to 
account after the first shock. We must grasp the true nature of 
this man of nerves, who was anything but “iron.” When he is 
nervously excited, he twists his thick eyebrows much as another 
man would twist his moustache. On such days, Tiedemann al- 
ways has among the documents in his portfolio one relating to 
some simple matter ready to his hand. “If, on entering the 
room, I found him looking out of the window with a world-weary 
expression of countenance, and if I saw that he was inclined to 
twist his eyebrows, I would give him a very brief report upon 
some Indifferent topic. Then he would usually say: 4 You can 
settle that as you think best. Anything more ? 555 Tiedemann 
takes lus leave. Next morning, when the chief has got out of 
his bed on the right side, he will listen to reports patiently for 
hour after hour. 

Because Bismarck is prone to sleep late in the morning, the 
work of his office does not begin till no on. He is hard at it from 
twelve till six, and then again from nine till after midnight. 
Ho markedly is his an evening nature, that he would like to 
have the sittings of parliament late, as they are in Kngland. 
“In the evening one is a much more effective being; one speaks 
better, is more conciliatory. At morningtide one seems only to be 
waiting for others to say something one can attack.” 

But when he himself Is in a vigorous and cheerful mood, he 
will, like many neurotic people on these occasions, demand the 
exceptional from his underlings. A great draft must be permed 
within an hour, and during this hour the clerk will perhaps be 
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disturbed as often as ten times. “The servants at the chancel- 
lery W ere kept on the trot. Everything had to be done m double- 
quick time. . . . Even the strongest nerves were apt to break 
under the strain.” None the less, Tiedemann, who tells us this, 
says likewise : “He was never in any way violent, to me. ... I 
cannot ever recall his speaking to me in a tone other than such 
as is usual between gentlemen. On the contrary, he was polite- 
ness itself, setting in this respect an example to the other min- 
isters. Of course, one had to be careful not to make him impatient 
and nervous. The members of the subordinate staff were very 
much afraid of the chief. They knew that he would chide them for 
the most trifling oversight, and they trembled before Jupiter 
tonans.” 

In his large, scantily furnished study, lighted by a fall silver 
lamp, he would listen, half reclining, while a report wan read to 
him, and would then promptly give his decision. During six 
years, Tiedemann could not remember that he ever hesitated for 
a moment in this respect. When he was dictating, if was his way 
to walk up and down the room, his speech coming in jets, j list 
as it did when he was speaking from the tribune, 'There would 
be long pauses, and then rushes of words. Often he would dictate 
two or three almost synonymous locutions from which a choice 
was subsequently to be made. u Since he would not tolerate any 
interruption (which made him lose the thread of his discourse), 
it was very difficult to follow him. Towards tin* close of the year 
1877, he dictated to me a report to the emperor, a political pic- 
ture of the development of all our party relationships since the 
establishment of the constitution. The dictation went on with- 
out a pause for five hours. He was speaking more rapidly than 
usual, and I had the greatest difficulty In getting down the lead 
ing points of what he said. The room was overheated, and ! 
was afraid of getting cramps. Quickly making up my mind, I took 
off my coat and went on writing in my shirt sleeves. Prince Bis- 
marck glanced at me in astonishment, but a moment: afterwards 
he nodded understanding^, and went on without stopping. When 
I came to write out a fair copy of my notes (one hundred and 
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fifty foolscap pages), ... I was amazed to find how admir- 1 

ably the whole was developed. ... It was a perfectly straight- I 

forward account, without any repetitions or digressions.” 1 

Thus in his official work he showed himself simultaneously au- | 

toe ratio and considerate; and in other affairs he manifested a 

like combination of punctiliousness with personal courtesy. Since I 

he had neither patience nor time to be measured for his clothes, f 

his tailor had to measure him with the eyes. If the result was un- 
satisfactory, the poor man would receive a letter of this kind: 

“You used to make me clothes which fitted well enough, but you 
seem to have lost the art of doing this, and you apparently as- 
sume that with advancing years I have grown smaller and thinner 
— which rarely happens. . . . What you have been sending 
me since 1870 is not fit to wear; and I should not have ex- 
pected of such a business as yours, which in general is so ably 
conducted, that you would have paid so little attention to the 
natural history of the human body.” Such is the mordant hu- 
mour shown by this great stylist when he has occasion to blame 
an excellent underling. 

His self-esteem is always on edge when he is associating with 

his equals. As a matter of course, his colleagues are intolerable i 

to him, and he therefore treats them worse than he treats his 

councillors, who are unable to defend themselves. Several of the 

ministers describe his * 4 unapproachable loftiness”, and say that 

he treated them ns if they were underlings. Von Stoseh, the min- 

* i 

inter for the navy, writes: “He told me to sit down, and went 

through my work with me in the manner in which a school- 
master deals with a stupid and refractory schoolboy. . . . He | 

snapped at me whenever I tried to put in a word, and I could do 
nothing but hold my tongue and give way.” Thus, in half an 
hour, a man will forfeit Bismarck’s respect for ever. Kulenburg, 
who has been treated unjustly as minister, makes a sharp pro- 
test, which wrings the following lines from the man of might: 

“ Prom your letter I derive the impression that a wrong has 
been done you, a wrong for which I must ask your pardon, al- 
though I was not to blame for it, but at most allowed it to 
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happen” For generation after generation, this letter will be 
treasured in the family of the recipient. Other ministers who, 
after entering into friendly relationships with Bismarck, have 
been promoted, invariably find themselves on bad terms with him 
after a while, forfeit their positions, receive abusive letters both 
private and official, and end as declared enemies of their sometime 
friend — for Bismarck expects people to thank him, whereas he 
never thanks any one. 

Very rarely indeed does he display gratitude; on these rare 
occasions he will do something inimitable. After the war of IHiO, 
when he is riding through the Brandenburg gate behind the em- 
peror and between Moltke and Iloon, he catches sight of the 
staff of his ministerial office who are occupying a special plat- 
form. Thereupon he seizes one of the three laurel crowns which 
are hanging on the pommel of his saddle, and throws it to his 
collaborators. 


IX 

In the year I860, at the embassy in St. Petersburg, they were 
all sitting round the fire one winter evening: the chief, Sehlo/er, 
Croy, young Holstein, and the children's tutor. Conversation 
turned upon the immortality of the soul. Holstein tried to show 
that the only guaranteed immortality was posthumous fame. Bis- 
marck reached out his hand for the glass of wine on the mantle- 
piece, and said: “Let me tell yon, Herr von Holstein, that this 
glass of Medoc is worth more to me than thirty pages of Becker’s 
Universal History!” 

This contempt for fame, at which he mocked alike in his stu- 
dent days and in old age, is one of his salient characteristics - 
perhaps the one in which he is most notably distinguished from 
Napoleon, who would have remained a man of no account had it 
not been for his admiration of Plutarch and hh longing for 
glory. When Becker’s Universal History was brought up to date 
in the seventies, Bismarck really cared nothing about filling 
thirty pages in the work. He knew his own powers. In his copies 
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of Carlyle’s writings he had underlined doubly and trebly all 
the passages in which this author speaks of political genius, and 
on Carlyle’s eightieth birthday Bismarck sent him assurances of 
respect which the chancellor had never shown for any German 
man of genius. It should be remembered that fifty years earlier 
Carlyle had received similar letters from an even greater German. 

The approval of his contemporaries left Bismarck cold. Since 
he despised his fellows, their admiration was disagreeable to him. 
In the Reichstag, when Richter reproached him with ignorance 
of economics, Bismarck, after saying that he could tranquilly 
await the judgment of his fellow citizens, took care to add: “I 
will not say anything about posterity — that is too emotional a 
consideration for me.” When a crowed assembled in front of the 
Reichstag in order to see him drive up, he was always annoyed; 
he said that he knew well enough what sort of visage he had to 
show as a detested minister, so much hated that people wanted to 
spit at him; now, apparently, he had to learn how to wear another 
expression. William invites him to the ceremonial fastening up of 
colours, one of which is to hear Bismarck’s coat of arms and 
name, but he refuses the invitation, for the most he can expect 
to get out of going is that he will catch a cold. When the em- 
peror sends him diamonds for an order, with the touching mes- 
sage: 44 This Is the last decoration I can offer you, and it is 
established solely in your behalf”, he says at home: “A cask of 
Rhenish or a good horse would have pleased me more.” 

Bismarck paintings amuse him. When he sees himself depicted 
allegorically as a white angel of peace wearing low-cut raiment 
with a garland of forget-me-nots and laurels on his bald head, 
he is amazed at his 44 transcendental possibilities.” The first mon- 
uments that are erected to him are disagreeable to him. He tells 
the country in plain terms that he has no taste for such displays 
of gratitude. 44 1 did not know which way to turn when I walked 
past my statue in Cologne. . . . When I go for a walk in Kin- 
singen I find it most annoying to meet a sort of fossilised repre- 
sentation of myself.” 

He Is a realist; that is why fame does not stir him. Nothing 
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A Bismarck Legend 

can be made out of it. But public opinion, on the other hand, 
which is useful to him, is worth cultivating. That is why he culti- 
vates a Bismarck legend with all the more cynicism because he 
himself is quite unaffected by the influence this is calculated to 
exercise upon his contemporaries. The very man who cannot en- 
dure seeing a monument of himself favours the recording of his 
deeds and oddities, in so far as this makes useful propaganda. 
Sybel is commissioned to write a work upon the foundation of 
the German empire by William I. The archives are opened for 
the assistance of the historian, but Bucher has first to sift the 
documents, and must only let Sybel see those which are “not 
dangerous.” As a result of this sifting process, the seven vol- 
umes soon became worthless. Hesekiel, Busch, and others have to 
submit their books to him in proof. In these proofs, he cuts out 
undesirable passages, suggests additions, and criticises passages 
where he thinks the author has not made enough of his doings. 
He even gives Hesekiel a careful selection of private letters, some 
of which, penned in 1870, are already to be published in 1877. 

Every shade of his appearances before the public is carefully 
considered with an eye to its political effect. The man who at 
court has complained bitterly of the empress’s lord high steward 
because this official did not greet him suitably, will, on a railway 
journey through Austria, have the blinds of his railway com- 
partment drawn down, lest at a time of crisis the acclamations 
of the crowd may put his Viennese colleagues out of humour. 

No one has ever rivalled Bismarck in his use of the press. By 
day and by night (literally) his underlings have to work for the 
press, preparing, suggesting, summarising, contradicting. He 
shows the utmost mastery in the dosage of his poison; sees to it 
that the news items he wishes to reach the public shall come to 
Berlin from out-of-the-way comers in Germany or from one of 
the foreign capitals, so that the public may be impressed by the 
utterances of ostensibly unprejudiced voices. In his own study, 
he dictates the most amazing discoveries about himself, which are 
then given to the world as if they had been sent from Stockholm 
to Potsdam. All these things are done so skilfully that even his 
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faithful Tiedemann sums up the matter by saying that Bismarck 
is “ more Mephistopheles than I?aust.” In the year 1872, when 
Arnim is being backed up by Augusta, Bismarck, who is at Var- 
zin, dictates to Busch an article concerning <c The Wishes of an 
exalted Lady for a Change in the Chancellorship.” When he wants 
a discussion on Austria, he makes Bucher pose as the occasional 
correspondent of the “ Kolnische Zeitung”, who sends chance in- 
formation from Stolp in Pomerania. 

In the year 1874, when the ecclesiastical dispute was at its 
height, another attempt was made to shoot him. A few months 
before, he had contemptuously told the Reichstag: “Throughout 
my political lift* I have been honoured by having a great many 
enemies. You mav travel from the Garonne to the Vistula, from the 
Belt to tin* Tiber, you may look where you please on the banks 
of our German rivers, the Oder and the Rhine, and you will find 
everywhere that at this moment I am the strongest and (I am 
proud to say) the most hated person in this country.” But he did 
not know that at this time a Belgian coppersmith had offered 
to scud to the archbishop of Paris Bismarck’s head because 
Bismarck was currying on a campaign against Rome, arid that 
this fanatic had said: u ! am ready to slay the monster, if you 
believe that God will forgive me and if you will pay me the sum 
of sixty thousand francs provided the monster ends his accursed 
career before the- year expires.” 

A few mouths later, at Kissingen, a young man fires a shot 
at Bismarck who is out driving. The chancellor sustains merely 
a trifling wound of the finger. The would-be assassin declares 
himself a member of the Centre Party. Bismarck is delighted. 
First of all, several priests are arrested, for they are believed to 
have assisted in the attempt by holding up the carriage. Then 
a press campaign begins, continues for six months, and the affair 
comes to a head in the Reichstag. There, a member of the Centre 
Party is injudicious enough to say: u A man who is half crazy 
shot at Prince Bismarck, and thereupon a great part of the 
German nation of thinkers became delirious.” This gave Bismarck 
a chance to make one of his most carefully finished speeches. 
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“The man, with whom I have myself spoken, is in full posses- 
sion of his faculties. Indeed, we have medical testimony to this 
effect. I can understand that the honourable member is most 
unwilling that we should believe him to have anything in common 
with such a person. ... Of course he never, even in his inmost 
soul, entertained the first beginnings of a wish, 4 If only this 
chancellor could have an accident of some kind ! 1 I am certain 
that no such thought can have crossed his mind. Still, repudiate 
this assassin as you please, he still holds on to your coat-tails, 
says he belongs to your political party! [ Sensation. | What I 
tell you is nothing more than historical fact, . . . This Kuil- 
mann answered one of my questions as follows: 4 I wanted to kill 
you because of the ecclesiastical laws. . . . You have injured 
my political party! 5 [Laughter.] To my next question, before 
witnesses, he said: 4 I mean the Centre Tarty in the Reichstag V* 
At this juncture, Count Ballestrem called out : 44 Shame! ” From 
what we know of Bismarck’s temperament, we may feel sure that hi* 
first impulse must have been to come down from the tribune and 
strike the count to the floor. But he was content to knit his brows, 
and scored off Ballestrem by saying quietly: 44 4 Shame * is an ex- 
pression of loathing and contempt* Please do not imagine that I am 
free from these sensations. But I am too polite to express them.” 

This attempt on his life occupied his mind for a long time. We 
may well suppose that it was the only occasion during his career 
when he seriously considered the possibility of retiring. In a 
state of great excitement, he told Bennigsen that he was going 
to resign. He had been twice shot at, and the police wen* con- 
stantly warning him: 44 1 shall leave it to another chancellor to he 
a target for the Catholics! On April 1st I shall he sixty, and 
then I shall retire and resume the life of a country gentleman ! M 
His wife and his daughter had long been urging this step upon 
him, and now he was himself of the same way of thinking. 

During this decade, Johanna’s Influence upon him had vanished. 
Instead of mollifying him, she intensified all his outbursts of 
hatred. As far as can be learned, she did not endeavour once dur 
mg a whole generation to avoid or to heal breaches. She loved 
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him, and therefore she hated almost every one else, since almost 
all others were his enemies. That was why, year by year, she 
grew more passionate. In her old age, Eulenburg saw her smash 
a glass when she was defending her husband. Only once did she 
go to parliament. She could not have borne to go again. Apropos 
of his account of one sitting, she exclaimed: “I should have gone 
for them with the leg of a chair!” Speaking to Crispi, she said: 
a You are right, my husband is really a good man.” But Crispi 
smiled mockingly, and answered: 44 You would not find every one 
agree with you.” 

He still has to give her little warnings from time to time. Once 
when she is going to a bazaar, he says to her: 44 Don’t stay after 
the king leaves. I don’t like you to be in a crowd for long.” She 
is so simple in her demonstrations of affections, that she will ar- 
range his necktie for him at table when some noted foreigners 
are present as guests. His fondness for her is unabated, although 
he would often spent! week after week in summer away from 
her. He continues after thirty or forty years of married life 
to write to her: 44 My darling, ... I send you this loving greet- 
ing.” Or he will wire from Friedrichsruh: 44 1 can’t stay here 
any longer without horses and without my wife. We shall come 
hack to-morrow.” Life in Berlin pleases her better now than of 
old. When a long stay at Varan is in prospect, a friend of hers 
says: 44 The princess shudders at the thought, for the absolute 
solitude there gets on her nerves.” 

Very strange is the impression produced on our minds by 
the unanimous reports concerning the life of this uncouth and 
unspiritual household. Why does Bismarck, who is not merely 
the most powerful, but also the most noted German of his time — 
in youth a man of the world, and even to-day extolled as con- 
versationalist and raconteur by all who meet him in private life 
— why does he live so unspiritual a lift 1 ? If we knew nothing of 
his doings but this, he would be regarded as the most unspirit- 
ualised man of his epoch. 

It is a matter of utter indifference to him how the rooms in 
which he lives are furnished, provided there are some comfortable 
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chairs. The aesthetic side of these tilings makes no appeal to him. 
When some one tells him that Boon’s new furniture is lovely, he 
replies: “People who think fine furniture very important are apt 
to have very poor dinn ers.” Hideous furniture ; on the walls, lined 
with ugly wall papers, hang illuminated addresses; mahogany 
chairs covered with cretonne whose colours clash — amid this 
disharmony the great man sits or half reclines upon a long chair 
among his guests after dinner. Tie wears a tweed coat buttoned 
to the throat; a long white choker instead of a collar, for he dis- 
likes the confinement of a collar; great Dane lying at his feet; 
a long pipe; the floor littered with newspapers thrown down as 
soon as they have been read. Eulenburg, an intimate of the house 
for years, says: “The international amenities of intercourse 
were not to be found in this circle. Bismarck’s home life remained 
to the last that of the ruder and less wealthy sort of country 
squires.” There are almost always guests: some of his collabo- 
rators; young officers brought by the sons; relatives, men of birth 
for the most part; all uncouth, amid wine, beer, and brandy. ** A 
remarkable picture in the drawing-room of the leading diplo- 
matist of the century! The atmosphere was that of a tobaeeo 
parliament, but, often enough, ladies in brilliant dresses lent 
grace to the scene.” 

The conversation was suitable to the environment, Even when 
the prince was telling an anecdote or making some political com- 
ments, the conversation could not be said to take an intellectual 
form. It was a monologue, continually interrupted. In all the re- 
ports, there is a perpetual recurrence, of Bismarck’s account of 
historical moments. The Eras despatch, attempt, on his life, Ver- 
sailles. This goes on decade after decade. Those who describe the 
scenes are one and all agreed in deploring that again and again 
Bismarck’s most interesting accounts were interrupted by the in 
tervention of one of his sons, by a message, by a meal. According 
to Bismarck’s own account of his daughter’s marriage, to which 
a large company had been invited, the hosts “buzzed about like 
two flies inside a shut lantern, interfering unbidden anti throwing 
everything into disorder.” 
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It is useless to ask who among noted German intellectuals during 
the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 were to be found frequenting 
Bismarck’s house — for there were practically none. The only ex- 
ceptions are the brothers Lind&u (who were useful to Bismarck) 
Curtins, and Wildenbrueh. I could make a long list of dominant 
figures in Berlinese society at that date who never crossed Bis- 
marck’s threshold: Heyse, Storm, Wilbrandt, Brandes, Ibsen, 
Bjdrnson, Menzel, Klinger, Brahms, Helmholtz, Dubois-Reymond, 
Langenbeck, Robert Koch, Hermann Grimm, Erich Schmidt, 
Scherer, Rodenberg, Rancke, Pentane. This list excludes mention 
of Bismarck’s adversaries, such as Virchow, Prey tag, and Momm- 
sen. When Langholm brought Hblderlin’s Hyperion to Princess 
Johanna, she said, after reading it: u We did laugh so heartily!” 

This anomaly does not conflict with the profound insight into 
Shakespeare and into Goethe, Schiller, and Byron, which Bis- 
marck shows in his early letters. What we learn from such inci- 
dents, and from hundreds of recorded conversations, so few of 
which are of an intellectual character, is that this man, whose 
mind was filled with plans, whose will was entangled in struggles, 
thought fit for reasons of health, and also because he was an 
autocrat, to avoid intercourse with persons who could contribute 
nothing to his aims, with whom he could do no business, who rep- 
resented no party, and did not even embody hostility. 

The consequences are momentous. One who for thirty years 
never reads anything (unless it he to glance occasionally at the 
verses of Heine and Byron, of Uldand and Riiokort), one who 
shuts himself away from all the non-political movements of his 
country, will, in the long run, come to rule that country more 
and more unintelligently ; will renew, in Germany, the severance 
of intelligence from the State; will misunderstand the three great 
European movements of world economy, the Church, and social- 
ism; and will vainly try, by fiscal measures, to exploit these move- 
ments for the advantage of the rulers. The ageing king, for all 
his limitations, saw and heard more of the problems of the day 
than Bismarck, despite the latter’s power of grasping and 
promptly elaborating the most important elements of a dinner- 
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table conversation. Bismarck had inherited a family tendency to 
sloth, and this was conjoined m him with a love of ease. m nerves 
were always on the stretch, and when he wanted to relax it was 
at the cost of the intellectual life of his country. In any case, 
he would have held aloof on his own initiative, for in those days 
German men of learning were still inclined to be extremely- cere- 
monious in their dealings with army officers and high officials. 
Here are the opinions passed upon Bismarck by men noted for 
their grasp of history. 

Brandes: “Bismarck is a good thing for Germany, although 
he is by no means a benefactor to humanity-at-large. He is for 
the Germans what a pair of excellent and extraordinarily strong 
spectacles are for a short-sighted man: a good thing for the pa- 
tient that he can get them, but a great misfortune that he should 
need them.” 

Burckhardt (1877): “ Ills abdication and return give the im- 
pression that he docs not know vvlmt to Ik* at. lie has made a 
pretty bad miscalculation in all Important problems of home 
policy. ... It is quite possible that in the event of a great 
European war (such as might ensue upon the imminent 1 urkUh 
war) he might once more set. the tone. But: he Is no lunger In it 
position to cure the disorder in home affairs.” 

Fontane (1881): “Among the people, a storm again* t Bis- 
marck is gradually brewing; among the upper circles, the weather 
has been threatening for a long time. What is ruining his posi- 
tion is not so much his measures as his suspicions. He is a great 
genius, hut a small man.” In 1893: “We have again and again 
to remind ourselves of the titanic greatness of his work, if we 
are to avoid being repelled by these crass contradictious, tie is the 
most interesting figure conceivable; I can think of none more in- 
teresting. But I find his persistent inclination to cheat people most 
objectionable. His wish to subjugate everything is a disastrous 
one.” In 1895: “This mixture of superman and artful dodger, 
... of hero and innocent who would not: hurt a fly, arouses in 
me the most mingled feelings, and prevents my regarding him 
with a pure and whole-hearted admiration. There Is something 
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lacking here, the very tiling which gives greatness to a character.” 

\et Bismarck has himself made very profound observations 
concerning historians: “ There arc two kinds. Some of them 
clarify the waters of the past, so that we can see to the very 
bottom. Others make these waters turbid. Taine belongs to the 
former category, Sybel to the latter.” Bismarck says this al- 
though Sybel has extolled and Taine has attacked him. His crit- 
ical insight enabled him to recognise the greatest personalities 
of the century, lie said: u Historians always see through their 
own spectacles. Why 1 prize Carlyle so highly is that he under- 
stands how to get inside another’s soul.” 


X 

The country house of Friedrichsruh had at one time been a 
hotel. The good citizens of Hamburg, taking a Sunday jaunt in 
the Sachsenwald, had been wont to dine and sleep in the mansion 
where subsequently Bismarck spent so many of the days of his 
chancellorship and almost the whole of his last decade of life. 
Passing from Sehdnhausen to Varzin and from Varzin to Fried- 
richsruh, Bismarck’s dwelling became less and less like a castle 
or a palace, although the owner was progressing in rank from 
country squire to baron and from baron to prince. Why was it 
that lie would not build himself a lordly mansion in this new 
forest of his; why did lie take so little trouble to disguise the 
former use of the place as a hotel as to leave the numbers on the 
doors of the rooms? Why, seeing that he had great pride of an- 
cestry, was he so little inclined to spend money arid pains on the 
beautifying of his family mansions? Kniephof, to which his mem- 
ory so often returned (it was the only place he ever loved), had 
been alienated, hut the family could re-aequire it. Sehdnhausen, 
where he was horn, was still his own. Hamburg, when he came 
to live near-by, seemed uncongenial to him. Varzin was as wild 
and romantic a place as Friedrichsruh; the house there was as 
drab, hut no worse. He divided his summers bed, ween the two 
estates. 
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Bismarck’s love of home was restricted to Pomerania. His 
feeling for natural beauty spent itself upon this northern land- 
scape. The forest was his home, no matter where he might be, 
in Hungary, in Russia, or in Denmark. Always he loved the for- 
est. He speedily became as devoted to the Sachsen wald as to the 
well-known forest land round Varzin. Only in the forest w as Bis- 
marck freed from the tyranny of his life purposes ; In ages just 
as in youth, he found in the forest gratification for his imagina- 
tive and poetical tendencies. 

“I love great trees, they are ancestors. ... If I did not love 
trees as much as I do, I do not know how I could go on living. 
Delight in nature is a gift of the gods, something which one can- 
not get if one has not got it. ... I am inclined to distrust any 
one who does not love nature. . . . When I sleep soundly, I dream 
of young fir plantations, freshly green in the springtimes damp 
with rain, . . . then I wake up refreshed. . . . Here one can 
drive for hours through the forest, loaf on the benches, gir/e into 
the greenwood, without thoughts and without tedium.' M At times, 
however, he does think in the forest, for he says on another oc- 
casion: “I have come to my most important decisions when alone 
in the forest . 55 


Only in the woods is Bismarck’s misanthropy deprived of its 
object. At most he can grow heated at some mistake in tree fell 
ing. Or if, at the edge of the forest, he sees a ploughman cursing 
his horses and flogging them unmercifully, he will dismount and 
lay into the fellow with his riding whip. He will discuss tree hv 
tree with the head forester: ** What cl 5 you say? The top Is with 
ered? I am rather parched at: the top myself ! 11 and he takes of 
his hat to show his bald head. Perhaps there is no more attractive 
description of him than one which shows him with his mins in 
Friedrichsruh forest when they are shooting off withered tree tops 
in order to deceive their own forester. Tie, Bismarck, before whose 


orders all tremble, plays this trick to save his favourite trees 
from his own servants. He hardly over goes out shooting now, 
for he wishes to spare the deer. To a visitor, who questions him 
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at table, he says curtly he is not fond of eating his own game; 
however, he lots his guests shoot on his preserves. 

Yet there is hardly anything romanticist in his outlook. A 
simple contemplation of details, a loving, uncritical contemplation. 
He says that at Friedrichsruh he wears glasses, for there every- 
thing interests him, whereas nothing interests him in Berlin. At 
the age of seventy, he writes to his wife in the following realistic 
and idyllic vein: 

“It is lovely here, although the lilacs are three days and the 
oaks six days behind those of Berlin. The blackthorn is just as 
advanced as in Berlin. . . . No nightingales, but countless white- 
throats, starlings, and the like. Above all, the cuckoo, which I 
had not heard before leaving Berlin. I asked: ‘ How much longer? * 
The flatterer answered: ‘Twelve*; but the two last were rather 
feeble! The mill-race is a regular Rhinefall, very lovely. What 
used to be a natural swamp, mud and water mixed, has, at some 
cost, been moved a hundred paces hack, so that there is a greater 
extent of clear water. The mill grinds all right, but the rain comes 
through everywhere. In Silk, . . . the rye is rather thin, and the 
barley needs more rain ; the farmer grumbles. „ . . The new fish- 
ponds are excellent; the new plantations are planted too deep, 
as before! . . . (Joel grant that you’ll soon be all right again!” 

In the woods, Bismarck actually becomes just. At Varzin, when 
there is a report of poaching, at the mere suspicion he drives, ac- 
companied by his guests, to see the suspect, and curses the man 
up hill and down dale. When he gets home again, he summons the 
head forester, who declares that the old man the master has been 
scolding has no gun, and that his son has fallen at the front. 
Bismarck, much concerned, is silent for a few minutes, and then 
says: a Dinner must wait awhile, and you, gentlemen, will be good 
enough to drive hack with me.” When he reaches his destination, 
the old man dot's not come out. Bismarck alights from the car- 
riage, enters with his guests, and asks pardon for the unjust 
accusation. Again and again, Bismarck was unjust to his under- 
lings in the service, but there is no incident like this to record. 
Bismarck has a tender feeling for the honour of this poor fel- 
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low who cannot defend himself. His request for pardon profoundly 
affects all the onlookers — and at the same time he eases lus con- 
science in the matter of similar cases. No doubt, after lus out- 
bursts, he is prone to think things over remorsefully. In the 
watches of the night he has probably pondered his injustice to 
ministers of State, servants at the chancellery, foresters and 
princes, far longer than any of his victims are likely to believe, 

or he himself is ever likely to admit. 

One habit he retains at Friedrichsruh on into old age is that of 
receiving his guests in a formal, and indeed ceremonious way. 
Ministers of State, neighbouring squires, the pastor’s wife, the 
princess of Weimar— they one and all describe his reception 
of them at the door of the house as distinguished and chivalrous. 
When shakin g hands with any one, he was always careful to pull 
off his glove first. Within doors, however, in the high ecilingctl 
rooms with the broad, low windows, the guests must share in the 
unceremonious family life. Among stray tankards, asht rays, and 
pictures, at tables with check covers, you sip all kinds of lever- 
ages. When it is quiet in the house, he writes his wife: 4 * Adel- 
heid is reading Italian, Herbert is writing close by, Tyras is 
gnawing a huge bone, and the teakettle is singing.” 'Tiedemann, 
who works there many weeks at a time, when he comes down to- 
wards noon usually finds that the only person about is the prin- 
cess, “who has already got up by this hour.” Itismarck appears 
towards one o’clock, and listens to Tiedentann’s report w hile eat- 
ing luncheon. After luncheon, he usually goes out riding for two 
or three hours with his son or his daughter, racing or trotting, 
Tiedemann with a notebook ready at any moment, for often the 
most important matters are settled during these rules. During 
the last half hour, they usually ride at a good pace. Since the 
recent attempt on the chancellor’s life there are always detectives 
in attendance, and one of these ever dogs his footsteps. Itis- 
marck has to put up with, it, paying the tribute of power even 
at his country seat. Dinner at six o’clock. “ Always four courses, 
with champagne, vin ordinaire, and port wine. ... It was a de- 
light to watch him in front of a dish of goose giblets. Of 
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crayfish, he said that it was a peculiarity of theirs that they 
grew smaller each time the dish went round.” After dinner, a 
move was made to the big drawing-room, where all gathered round 
the open fire. u This was the most interesting hour of the day. 
There he disclosed his secret thoughts, . . . was inexhaustible 
in his recounting of his own past. . . . Towards nine he went to 
his study, and now, for me, the day’s work began. By midnight 
everything had to be finished. At half-past twelve, tea was served, 
and he would sit over it for an hour with the princess.” 

The quietude of this forest life is interrupted, not only by his 
talk about the exigencies of the service, but also by his outbursts 
of annoyance at the continuous increase in his expenditure and the 
diminution in his income. In Berlin, where he receives a salary 
of eighteen thousand talers, lie needs, so he says, to spend more 
than fifty thousand, and he complains of the expense involved by 
his titles and his dotations. “I was pretty well off before I re- 
ceived my first dotation; since then Varan has eaten everything 
up. 1 have no resources beyond my salary and the rent of Schon- 
hausen. . . . All the rent remains here, and is insufficient. No doubt 
the future will put things right. . . . The new dotation [Fried- 
richsruh ) is . . . worth a great deni, but hitherto all that it has 
brought me is an expenditure of eighty-five thousand talers, which 
I needed to buy up an enclave in the middle of the estate, the 
only place where one can settle down, unless one wants to live 
in a wretched hunting lodge In the middle of the forest.” Again 
and again, he complains to his brother that the harvest at Varan 
is almost worthless, that the timber in the Sachsenwald brings in 
nothing, and that, now he has to travel in a saloon carriage, his 
journeys cost him far more than they used to. “ I have to pay for 
all the repairs, to pay a man for it in princely fashion now that I am 
unlucky enough to be a prince myself. . . . It used to be pleasant 
enough to think of my sous established as well-to-do country 
squires, but I don’t like to think of them as pauper princes.” 

He leases the paper mills of Varan to a manufacturer for 
eighty thousand talers. From a powder factory on the shores 
of the Elbe he gets twelve thousand talers; and from Friedrichs- 
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ruh he draws an income of tlurtj-four thousand talers a year. 
“A handsome income, if only I wore not a prince. I don't think I 
shall ever get used to this exalted rank.” Apropos, Johanna 
comes in and complains to her smiling husband, in the presence 
of a visitor, that for the last hour she has been trying to account 
for a deficit of 11 marks, 50 pfennigs, in her housekeeping book. 

When, on the occasion of Bismarck’s seventieth birthday, 
collections were being made all over Germany to give him a testi- 
monial, the ostensible reason is to place at the chancellor’s dis- 
posal a sum “to be used for national purposes.” Hundreds upon 
hundreds of petty bourgeois contribute their pence, thousands 
upon thousands of manual workers are urged by their employers 
to subscribe; in the end, the fund totals more than two and a half 
million marks. In an official decision, arrived at on Bismarck’s own 
instigation, the king speaks of “one million two hundred thousand 
marks which have been placed at your disposal for public pur- 
poses. In accordance with your request, I now gladly empower 
you to take over the before-mentioned sum and whatever further 
sums the collection may yet bring in, and 1 leave it to you to let 
me know in due course what are your intentions with regard to 
the application of the testimonial.” 

After further conversation with the beneficiary, the committee 
buys for a sum of one and a half million marks, certain landed 
properties surrounding the seat of Behbnhauscn, and, on Bis- 
marck’s birthday, the duke of Itatibor hands him the title deed* 
of these unencumbered estates, “which formerly belonged to t In- 
Bismarck family, but were alienated in course of time.” 

This arrangement arouses general astonishment, although out 
of the first one million two hundred thousand marks, which un- 
paid over to him in cash, the beneficiary founds scholarships in 
favour of candidates for higher teaching posts. The formula that 
the nation had reacquired for its Leader his hereditary estates se- 
cures little credence. This property hud never been “lost ”, and it 
was felt that the prince was fully in a position, out of his two 
previous dotations, to buy back territories which had long since 
been disposed of by his ancestors. 
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“ Among the public,” writes Lucius, “ there is a certain amount 
of ill-feeling about this matter. A great many think that he ought 
to establish some sort of pious foundation.” But Bismarck once 
more justifies himself by the example of the English, whose way 
it has been to reward their national heroes far more generously; 
and he forgets, or is unaware of, the disappointment of the poor 
folk who have contributed to the testimonial in the belief that the 
money would be devoted to a foundation of some sort. Although 
the reproaches levelled against him by his fellow Junkers in the 
seventies were unwarrantable, his conduct on this occasion cer- 
tainly did his reputation harm. 

It was a weak moment in Bismarck’s life. 

In his rural retreat, he is always trying to calm his nerves and 
reestablish his health, but continually fails to do so through his 
indiscretions in the matter of food and drink. When his doctor 
has ordered an invalid diet, Lucius tells us that he is content, 
after his soup, to eat nothing more than a plump trout, some roast 
veal, and three large sea-gull’s eggs washed down by abundant 
draughts of Burgundy. Since he believes that he can sleep only 
after libations of beer, he eats a great deal of caviare and other 
highly spiced foods In order to promote thirst. At a time when 
he is complaining much of a disordered digestion, loss of appe- 
tite, and neuralgia, Hohenlohe, who is a guest in the house, tells 
us that Bismarck partakes freely of the following dishes one 
after the other: soup, eels, cold meat, prawns, lobster, smoked 
meat, raw ham, roast meat, pudding. When some one compliments 
him on his healthy looks, he rejoins; u I wish I looked ill and felt 
better. ... It is my misfortune, that no one can sympathise 
with me! I have such a sense of pressure in the forehead that I 
feel as If there can be nothing but jelly Inside my skull. . . . 
Blood is a very peculiar fluid, and our nerves are even more 
peculiar vital threads, at the end of which we poor creatures 
kick about.” 

The root of his trouble is autocracy. “ I have been used,” he 
says, H io manage all my doctors up to now; at length I have 
one who manages me.” At that time, in his sixty-eighth year, he 
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Saved by the Doctor 

was at once irritable and apathetic, suffered from sick headache, 
face-ache, sleeplessness, colic, swelling of the legs, varicose veins. 
He weighed two hundred and forty-seven pounds, and Ins doctors 
believed him hopelessly ill of cancer of the stomach ami liver. Ernst 
Schweninger, Bill’s doctor friend, sees the chancellor at \ ar/,m, 
and when asked his opinion by other members of the household, 
says: “If the prince keeps on in his old groove, I will not give him 
more' than six months.” After this remarkable opinion has been 
given, Bismarck himself asks advice. The only answer is : “ I can- 
not utter any catchwords; cannot treat so-called diseases.” 'Huh 
impresses Bismarck, for no one has ever spoken to him like that 
before. Here is indeed a man ! 

Then, in Berlin, the doctor, who is a man of might, begins a 
course of treatment which seems barely credible to the patient. 
He makes the chancellor get up at eight; in the morning to do 
exercises with dumb-bells; the whole day, the patient is to eat 
nothing but herrings. When Bismarck exclaims, 4 \ on must be 
absolutely mad!” Schweninger rejoins: 44 All right, Your High 
ness, you had better call in a veterinary!” Thereupon Sebum 
inger takes his leave. This high-handed proceeding establish r* hU 
power over Bismarck, who submits. For a fortnight, now, the new 
doctor does not leave his patient’s house. Foot! and drink, getting 
up and going to bed, work and sleep, are meticulously supervised. 
At the end of this period there has been marked improvement. 
Schweninger leaves the house for the first time. Instantly the pa- 
tient orders a “ triple portion of buttermilk.” He has violent 
gastralgia, followed by jaundice, and departs for Friedrichs rub. 
There the doctor once more keeps close watch cm him, and sub 
sequently in Kissingen and Gastein does not leave him to himself 
for a single day. After a couple of months, the patient is prac- 
tically well, and admits that he can return rejuvenated to the 
treadmill. 

By dominating instead of allowing himself to la* dominated, 
Schweninger saves Bismarck’s life. If, in other domains, other 
Germans had ventured on the same course, they might not have 

found the chancellor always intractable. 
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XI 

When, during these years of old age, did the ever dissatisfied 
? man enjoy life? 

When watching his children, to whom lie forgave everything 
? and allowed everything, except personal freedom; on rare occa- 

sions when he saw the friends of his youth; and over his wine. 
How much he prefers good wine to tokens of distinction, we learn 
from his drastic decision (of which the emperor greatly disap- 
proves) to melt down into a silver ingot all his Russian orders. 
He says that every man is predestined to consume a certain 
quantity of wine and tobacco. “My allowance is one hundred 
thousand cigars and five thousand bottles of champagne.” When 
one of the auditors laughs, he reckons up his consumption. 

Of his old friends, Keyserling rarely comes now. “Keyserling 
is the only man whose intelligence I have ever had occasion to 
dread.” This remarkably worded commendation shows that lie 
holds himself somewhat aloof. Keyserling is aware of it, and dur- 
ing a whole decade does not come to visit him in the country, 
saying: “Bismarck has become a potentate. If I meet him by 
chance, he is, as of old, the most faithful and amiable of friends. 
But to seek him out is a doubtful pleasure, for bis time has be- 
come too valuable.” 

Motley’s visits still provide Bismarck’s happiest days. The 
American arrives in the summer of 1872, after eight years’ ab- 
sence. “I was so delighted,” writes Bismarck, “to see your hand- 
writing. Before opening the letter, I frit sure that it would 
contain the pledge of a visit. You are a thousand times welcome. 
. . . The first day that you can dispose of is the best one to 
corue to see us.” lie goes on to give his friend a detailed account 
of the trains he must take in order to reach Berlin and travel 
thence to Varan. Motley stays for a week. Bismarck spends four- 
teen hours with him every day. With no one else has he ever 
; been able to endure such close association. 

“He is somewhat stouter,” says Motley, writing home, “and his 
face more weather-beaten, but as expressive and powerful as ever. 
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He looks like a colossus, bn t his health is somewhat shat te ml. lie 
can never sleep until four or five in the morning. After dinner, 
Bismarck and I had a long walk in the woods, he talking all the 
time in the simplest, funniest, and most interesting manner about 
all sorts of things that had happened in these tremendous years, 
but talking of them exactly as everyday people talk of everyday 
matters -without any affectation. The truth is, he is so entirely 
simple, so full of laissez-aller, that one is obliged to be saying to 
oneself all the time: ‘This is the great Bismarck — the greatest 
living man.’ ... He is the least of a poseur of any man I ever 

saw, little or big Certainly a more unaffected mortal never 

breathed, nor a more genial one.” Once again, in this last visit 
(for Motley has only a year or two of life remaining), «<* de- 
cern the influence exercised upon Bismarck by' an able, free . spir- 
ited, and cheerful man who wants nothing for himself. We realise 
once again why no member of Bismarck’s own class, why neither 
his wife nor his sons, nor his brother, why neither Komi nor any 
other of his distinguished collaborators, can bring this troubled 
heart so much alleviation, so much freshness. Help can only come 
from the son of a distant, republic, the representative of a re- 


mote continent. 

Bismarck’s only friends now wore dumb animals. As hU mis- 
anthropy grew, he became ever fonder of Ids dogs, more intimate 
and faithful companions even than his wife. They loom in all the 
conversations and diaries, among plans and decisions and orders, 
in the Wilhelmstrasse and in the forests, in gloomy times ami in 
the brightest days. Always we discern the heads of thrve iron- 
grey or black hounds, who resembled their master, for they too 
were huge and highly strung, hold and dangerous. A long series of 
them lies buried in the park at Varzin ; eight of them are interred 
at a fine viewpoint, beside the favourite horses. Since these dogs 
of his want nothing of him, never resist; his will, are always silent, 
and yet seem to understand everything, his old heart is drawn 
to them more and more. 44 1 love dogs; they never want to pay 
one out for having harmed them:” in these words, when he is a 
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very old man, he discloses more of his own nature than of that of 
the objects of his affection. 

When young Rebecca is disobedient, he treats her like a spoiled 
girl, laughing at her slyness and coquetry. When Flora “runs 
madly about the room”, or when Sultan disturbs the conversation, 
nobody int erferes with them. When an official conversation is mak- 
ing him restless, he calms his nerves by stroking the silken neck 
of the beast beside his knees. At Friedrichsruh, they wait pa- 
tiently under his table, their great heads sunk upon their fore- 
paws, their eyes always watching their master. Directly he stands 
up and grasps his oaken staff, they gather round him, wagging 
their tails, for they know that now he is going for a walk in the 
woods. If Johanna complains that the upholsterer has made the 
curtains too long. Prince Bismarck says it is a very good thing, 
for now the dogs have something soft to lie upon. When he is in 
doubt whether to spend the summer in Gastein or to stay at home, 
the matter is decided in the end by Sultan, who is ailing, and 
not well enough for the journey. Noblemen of refined taste who 
hit staying with him are disgusted at table when their host has 
great chunks of meat brought in and throws them to his dogs 
across the room. 

In official life, Bismarck makes use of these intimates of his, 
as of everything else, in order to intensify the fascination he 
exercises-™ a fascination which is a natural gift, but which he 
at the same time touches up. lie knows what an effect he pro- 
duct's when he rises to his feet to greet a visitor, and when, simul- 
taneously, the two great Danes jump up, and stand on either 
side of the dangerous statesman. He trusts their instinct, too, 
saying that they are much shrewder than horses. When Sultan 
makes friends with a new steward, first sniffing at the man, and 
then laying his head upon the new acquaintance’s knee, Bismarck 
instantly accepts the dog’s valuation. “I have great respect for 
my dog’s knowledge of human character; he is quicker and more 
thorough-going than I. . . . I congratulate you!” 

Bismarck has never been able to forgive his king the latter’s 
attitude towards the dogs. When the tsar, who was very fond 
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of dogs, in conversation with his uncle William, extolled Tyras, 
whose acquaintance lie had just made, the emperor said politely 
that he would like to see the animal. ^ Tyras was sent for, be- 
haved admirably. Thereupon the emperor said: 4 A fine do#. A 
pity he has cropped ears, like all pugs!”’ It was a catastrophe! 

Sultan, the gift of a Moroccan prince, was the finest of all 
the dogs. He must only be called 44 Suit!”; otherwise, mild his 
master, there might be complications with Turkey, For the rest, 
he was by no means an Oriental One evening, on revisiting Varan, 
Sultan was put on the chains; 44 he took this so much amiss 
that he gnawed his chain, and gnawed through the wood to which 
the staple was fastened, two inches thick, m that the splinters 
were stained with blood from his mouth. Having freed himself, 
he made for the woods. Since then he has been at large. He is 
still somewhere in the neighbourhood, and I hope we shall find 
him again. Bill and Philipp have been ruling far and witle in 
search of him, and came back wet through. Postscript : Jtmgens 
has just come back, thoroughly wet. Sul 1 1 has turned wolf, is 
living on fawns, will have to be shot.” 

In the end Sultan comes home, and remains his muster's friend 
for five years longer, rather wild at times, often punished, but 
usually spoiled. However, the beast came to a tragical end, which 
is reported as follows by Tiedemnnn: 

44 These autumn days, the prince was in a mood quite new to 
me, . . . cheerful from morn till eve, and always ready For a jest 
Yesterday, when we were having our coffee, it was suddenly re- 
ported that Sultan had vanished. Since he has ben carrying tin 
an amour in a neighbouring village, the prince supposed that he 
had gone to visit his lady love once more, was annoyed, and tie- 
dared that he would give Sultan a sound flogging. We went, to 
our room in order to go on with our work until post time. Them 
towards eleven, there was a noise downstairs. Some one came to 
tell us that Sultan had just got back, anti was dying. 

There was a most distressing scene downstairs. The prince 
sat on the floor, with the dying animal's head in Ins lap. fie w}$, A* 
pered affectionate words to Stdtun, and tried to hide hi* lean 
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from us. . . . Despite Herbert’s urging, he sat there for a long 
time, then stood up for a while, but came back again. When the 
dog was dead, the prince said: 4 The Germans of old had a kindly 
religion. They believed that after death they would meet in the 
| heavenly hunting grounds all the good hounds that had been 

! their companions. I wish I could believe that.’ He retired to his 

| room, and only came out for a moment that evening to say good 

| night to us. . . . 

44 To-day it has been as if we were in a house of mourning. We 
all spoke in whispers. The prince had not had a wink of sleep. 
He was continually distressed at the thought that he had whipped 
the dog only a little while before its death. Although the post- 
mortem examination this morning showed that Sultan had died 
of heart failure, he continued to reproach himself. After break- 
fast we went out riding. The prince was monosyllabic. He sought 
out the ways where his old and faithful companion had last ac- 
companied him. Thus we trotted along in the pouring rain. Once, 
when I was riding close beside him, he said that it was very wrong 
to give one’s heart; to art animal as he had done, but that he had 
never had anything dearer to him in the world, and that he 
agreed with Prince Henry in saying: 4 1 could have better spared 
a better man!’ Then he put spurs to his horse, and galloped a 
long way, so that both rider and horse were steaming when we 
| got home.” 

Four days later: 44 He still cannot get; over the dog’s death, 
being full of remorse for having chastised the beast so shortly 
before. He continues self-tormentingly to fancy that this accel- 
erated the tragedy. He deplores his own temper, saying that he 
is brutal, and hurts every one who comes in contact with him. 
Then he goes on to reproach himself for taking the death of a 
beast so deeply to heart.” 

No similar incident is recorded in Bismarck’s life, and it would 
not fit into any other life than his. It has a legendary flavour, 
1 but is in keeping with his enigmatic character. 

{ This dog, sent by an Oriental potentate who wished to confer 

; an obligation upon the chancellor of the German empire, seems to 
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us like a fairy prince. In las unruly youth, he will not bear the 
chain, frees himself by gnawing through the wood to which it 
is attached, and then lives at large in the forest, nourishing 
himself by the chase. He is a true shoot of his master, reproduc- 
ing in canine fashion the lineaments of the A l ad *Juukei, and thus 
pleasing his master. Between the two there are scenes such as 
are inevitable between an unruly grandchild and a strict, grand- 
parent — until, in the end, the wild creature loses his life in an 
adventure. 

Thereupon, the forsaken master is full of penitence for having 
ill-treated this beast he had so greatly loved. Perhaps he was 
responsible for the death? Perhaps it had been a sin to give so 
much affection to a dumb beast ? Did the Christian fait h he pro- 
fessed allow such a tiling? Perhaps the Germans of old were 
better men? Do we not remember how in the days of his conver- 
sion he had quoted the example of that pagan chief who refused 
baptism, saying he would rather rejoin his unbelieving forefath- 
ers? But how if the Christian God hud wanted to warn him by 
this blow, to convict him of other sins, of anger and selfishness? 
Thinking overpast years and other nations, thinking of battles 
and artifices, of victories and .subjugations, lie cannot fail, dur- 
ing these days of mourning, to think of men whom he has nmrti 
fied, injured, perchance driven to death like this dog which 
perhaps could not forget, the thrashings that had been inflicted. 
In a pallid procession, there move before his imagination the on 
emies he has overthrown. His iron will weakens. He questions the 
purpose of the vast movement. When he recovers from his night 
mare, resumes the life of affairs, reenters the struggle, only one 
reality will remain from this happening: the faithful hound, the 
companion of his days, lies buried on the hilltop beside the others. 
Now there are nine of them. 


xir 

“In actual fact, my temperament is dreamy and sentiment a!. 
People who paint me all make the mistake of giving me a violent 
expression.” (The development of the characteristic lines in His. 
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marck may be seen In the portraits made in 1834, 1859, 1866, 
1889, and 1894. Plates III., VII., IX., XVI., and XIX.) In the 
foregoing words lie certainly describes one aspect of his nature. 
In youth, he was wont, at times, to give expression to the sense of 
taedium vitae in Byronic fashion; and though, in the middle period 
of his life, he was filled with the lust of battle. In old age he was 
prone to melancholy. The foreboding of his youth had been, to his 
distress, fulfilled. Faust, with unceasing endeavour, and Mephis- 
tophele, with unwearying cynicism, are ever on the watch to make 
his achievements seem worthless to him. If a foolish teacher should 
wish to convince his young pupils that, subjectively considered, all 
striving is vain, he could take Bismarck as a classical example. 
But among the members of his entourage, there is no one to 
understand and reverence these moods. Johanna says to Lucius: 

M When his servant Heinrich shot himself a week ago, Otto was 
almost beside himself, could not sleep, and passed his whole time 
thinking of tragedies. . . . On such occasions, we do all sorts of 
foolisli tilings, with the dogs, and so on, in the hope of distract- 
ing his mind.” Thus, misunderstood, Bismarck has to live among 
those who love him. For all they can do, the dark thoughts come 
when Fate wills. One day, when he is sixty-two years of age, 
at the climax of his power, he delivers himself as follows to several 
auditors, after silently contemplating vacancy for a while: 

How" little joy and satisfaction the whole affair has brought 
me. No one loves me for it. I have made no one happy, neither 
myself nor my dear ones.” Protests are uttered. He goes on un- 
heeding: U ()u the contrary, I have made many persons unhappy. 
But for me, three great wars would never have been waged, 
eighty thousand people would not have perished, parents and 
widows would not have mourned. . . . Still, ns to these matters, 
I have settled my account with God. I have had very little pleas- 
ure, or none at all, from what I have done; Instead, much vexa- 
tion, care, and trouble.” This is not the only occasion on which 
he gives vent to such utterances. Holstein and Bucher report 
many similar ones. We sett here, once more, manifestations of the 
Lutheran spirit, which seeks responsibility instead of evading if; 
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we see likewise the pretensions of the upstart, egocentric in char- 
acter, and incomprehensible to true Prussians like the king or 

Roon. 

Sometimes these moods of world weariness find expression in 
the political field; then they are tinctured with pride. In the year 
1877, in the presence of a score or more of hearers, he says at 
one of his parliamentary evenings : “ When a man goes out for a 
day’s shooting, in the early part of the day he fires at any game 
he comes across, and is ready to walk miles over difficult ground 
in order to get a shot at a wild bird; but when he has been tramp- 
ing it for the whole day, when his game-bag is full, and he is near- 
ing home — hungry, thirsty, tired out-— then all he thinks of is 
rest. He will not walk a step out of his way to bring down a brace 
of partridges. But suppose some one comes up and tells him that 
in the depth of the forest a wild hoar is to he found, then we shall 
see that this weary man (if he has a hunter’s blood in his veins) 
will forget his fatigue, and will range the woods until he fins 
found his quarry. For my part, I have been hunting since day- 
break; it is late, I am tired, and I will leave it to others to shoot 
at hares and partridges. But if you have seen the slot of a wild 
boar, that is another story.” 

After such a mood of world weariness, he will become quite 
cheerful when his old cynicism reawakens. It. is the real Mephis- 
topheles who, in the forest, confides to his nearest, friend: When 
younger, I used to think myself a clever fellow enough, but, now l 
am convinced that nobody has any control over events, that no- 
body is really powerful or great. It, always makes me laugh when 
I hear myself extolled as wise, foreseeing, and exercising great 
influence upon the world. While outsiders are speculating w hether 
it will be rain or sunshine to-morrow, a man in my situation has 
to make up his mind once and for all that it will rain to-morrow, 
or that it will be fine, and to act in accordance with his decision. 
If he has guessed rightly, then all the world exclaims : ‘ What 
sagacity, what prophetic vision!’ But if he has made a mistake, 
then all the old women will heat him with broomsticks. If I have 
learned nothing else, I have at least learned modesty ! ” 
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Thus does he speak to his friend Motley, and the words em- 
body a nihilism as profound as that of his angry utterance to his 
enemy Arnim. Both are confessions of a supreme egoist, who none 
the less renounces all claim to personal merit, who at the climax 
of his career is just as much a fatalist as he was in his early 
days, and who has now, by devious and sinister paths, attained 
to a modesty which is but a mask for the cynicism of a misan- 
thropist. 

At such moments, his furrowed brow grows smooth once more, 
the spirit of the adventurer peeps out again. At such times he 
will envy a humbler man who leads an adventurous life. On one 
occasion, they are sitting at a little banquet given by their Var- 
zin tenant ; the voice of a gipsy comes through the open door, and 
they send him out a glass of wine; now he comes in, harp in hand, 
makes an obeisance such as Bismarck would make to the king, 
sings a song of youth and love, drinks to the prince, and then 
departs singing. Johanna asks how they could help him to lead 
an orderly life. Bismarck rejoins: “ You cannot help such a fel- 
low to anything of the kind. His love of freedom is far greater 
than his wish for an orderly life, than his wish for what we 
everyday folk term happiness.” He Is silent, gazes after the de- 
parting gipsy as if the man were an emblem of his own vanished 
youth, and says : u In truth, an enviable mood, an enviable ex- 
istence!” 

Nevertheless, he clings to life, ‘Hike every ordinary person.” 
At one of the u milestones ”, he tells his brother what; he feels 
about this matter: u The closing years of our earthly life move 
more and more quickly, with the acceleration of a falling stone. 
. . . I cannot say that this increasing rapidity of movement is 
agreeable to me, for, though I plainly realise that every day may 
he my last, I am unable to find the thought agreeable. I like liv- 
ing. It is not; because outward successes satisfy me and engross 
me, but because the thought of separation from wife and children 
is terrible to me. ... I have had good luck in my official career, 
though not so much in my private undertakings. , . . But that 
wherein God has chiefly blessed me, and that wherein I most 
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eagerly pray for the continuance of his blessing, is the peace and 
welfare of the household, the mental and bodily well-being of my 
children. As long as these things remain, I have no serious rea- 
sons for complaint. 5 ’ 

These children of his, for whom he makes life easy, display 
the Bismarckian egoism. His daughter, whom a family friend de- 
scribes as “ peculiar rather than attractive”, becomes outwardly 
more ungainly, and inwardly more stupid, as the years pass. Ab- 
sent-minded and of a scoffing disposition, she is at the same time 
unpractical, and so untidy that Eulenburg, coming to the em- 
bassy which she and her young husband Kantzau have just 
quitted, finds round their bed a dozen cane chairs on which are 
three half-eaten cakes, and all over the place there is a litter of 
birds, guinea pigs, and bandboxes. Speaking of Marie to his 
lady-friend Spitzemberg, Bismarck confides his opinion that she 
thinks about her husband, her children, and her nearest relatives, 
and practically no one else. “She is essentially lazy, that, is what 
is the matter.” To the reply that it is a pity that his daughter 
does not share his interests, Bismarck rejoins: “The same is true 
of my wife. But this has its good side. I get into quite a different 
atmosphere at home.” 

Of the two sons, both are for a time their father’s assistants, 
and afterwards Herbert only. Herbert, though less gifted, is the 
more diligent of the two. Bill, who has talent, is lazy. Hill marries 
his cousin, but Herbert is not allowed to marry when* his in- 
clination points. Both of them are hard drinkers and die rather 
early, at about fifty. Before the coming of Otto there had never 
been a genius in the Bismarck family. Among the Menckens, the 
only man of note had been Otto’s grandfather. Now, after the 
flashing out of genius in Otto von Bismarck, the mingling of 
strains promptly degenerates in the children, who seem to have 
inherited from their father nothing hut his lack of moderation, 
and from their mother no whit of her power of self -sacrifice. 

The children seem hardly ever to have brought any one dis- 
tinguished either for intelligence or for good looks to the pa- 
rental home. Once, indeed, the elder son attempted it, but since 
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he ran counter to certain of his father’s prejudices, there was 
a battle royal, in which the son. was worsted. 

The breach with the conservatives had long since been healed, 
politically speaking, and nothing but memories of the old ran- 
cour remained, when, in the late seventies, Herbert fell in love 
with Princess Caro lath, and entered into a liaison with this lady, 
who was more or less separated from her husband. She wished to 
get a divorce in order to become Herbert’s wife, being even more 
eager (doubtless) to become Bismarck’s daughter-in-law. She was 
even willing to turn Protestant; and since she was an extremely 
beautiful woman, and herself of high birth (Elisabeth was a 
daughter of Prince IIiitzfeld-Trachenberg ), the divorce could 
have been condoned, and a father of yielding disposition, who had 
brought up his son, now thirty years of age, to follow in his own 
footsteps in the matter of rank and office, might well have been 
expected to offer no opposition. 

But Elisabeth had two sisters, one of whom was married to 
General von Loe, the other to Von Sehleinitz, treasurer of the 
household — two of the chiefs of the anti-Bismarck faction. 
Sehleinitz had for years been Augusta’s confidant, and Loe was 
brother to the Junker who had been one of Bismarck’s chief ca- 
lumniators. Were these men to become Herbert’s brothers-in-law? 
In that case they would have to be invited to the wedding feast, 
and perhaps subsequently to it christening. Was his house to be- 
come allied to these detested families, in whose mansions all the 
malcontents talked scandal about the house of Bismarck, and 
sharpened the arrows to be directed against the chancellor; houses 
where calumny flourished and jealousy developed into dangerous 
intrigue? Was there not a plot hidden beneath this love affair? 
Vengefulness and mistrust, hatred and caution, induced him to 
forbid the marriage. 

Meanwhile the lady had, for Herbert’s sake, taken steps toward 
a divorce ; there had been gossip in the press; she had almost 
quarrelled with her relatives. Romantic and amorous, xnore so 
than her relatives at court thought fitting, she rented the Pa- 
lazzo Modena in Venice, and when we compare the letters she 
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A Father's Threat 


wrote thence to Herbert with his letters to her, it seems to us 
that she acted under stress of calculation, he under stress of 
feeling. He may have been passionate enough, but his dread k 
greater than his passion, his dread and his respect for the man 

of might. 

“In the beginning of May” — Herbert is writing to Philipp 
Eulenburg after the divorce has been declared — “ I shall go to 
Venice, and see whether there is any possibility of arranging mat- 
ters between us in such a way as to make life tolerable. . . . When 
I come back, I shall make a final attempt with my father. My 
present feeling is that it is a matter of life and death, and what 
will happen God only knows! I seem to he facial by the absolute 
impossibility of devoting to the princess what remains to me of 
life.” 

Two days later: “My father has assured me, with tears in 
his eyes, that he is absolutely determined not to go on living if 
this marriage takes place. He has had enough of life, lie says. 
He has only found consolation in all his hat ties in the hopes he 
has placed in me. If these hopes are now to he frustrated, it will 
be all up with him. I gather that: he has disclosed even mom 
unhappiness and anxiety in his conversations with three or four 
other persons. . . . Two doctors have told me that my mother 
is in a dangerous condition, , . . and that any strong emofkmtd 
disturbance might be too much for her! On the other hand, the 
poor princess has only just got over an illness; site in quite alone, 
fully expects that we are to be married, and will perhaps fall 
ill again if she is told that our marriage is impossible. ... If 
I, for my part, were to do away with myself, f should make the 
princess’s position still more difficult, and should bring the 
greatest distress upon all those who love me.” 

Two days later still: “My father declares that it is meompnt 
ible with his honour that his name should become connected by 
marriage with Hatzfeld, Curolath, Loe, etc.; and that if Midi 
things are said about a woman, she could never become hi* 
daughter-in-law. I must bethink myself, he says, that I do not 
bear the name for myself alone, hut that: anything which affects 
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Coercive Measures 

my name affects him and my brother as well as myself. He will 
work against my proposal with ‘tooth and claw!’ The princess 
writes to me that, after all the scandalous talk in the newspa- 
pers, there is no possibility open but our marriage. Had not these 
articles appeared, she would not wish for the marriage! My father 
holds a very different view. . . . 

u Meanwhile, I am forbidden to leave the service, and therefore 
I cannot marry without permission (until after the lapse of ten 
months there is no legal possibility). Furthermore, I have to re- 
member that I can offer the princess nothing, for, by the terms of 
the law of primogeniture, as recently altered with the emperor’s 
approval, a son who marries a divorced woman is disinherited; 
and since my father lias nothing except the two great entailed 
estates, I should have no heritage whatever. ... I don’t know 
that this matters very much, seeing that in any case I should 
not be likely to live long after the marriage, for the breach with 
my parents would bring me down to the grave. But if I should 
die soon after the marriage, the princess would thereby have lost 
half of the income which Prince Oaroiath has to pay her — such 
are the terms of the contract — and then she would not have 
enough to live on. There seems to be no way out of the difficulty, 
and in view of my father’s present bitterness towards the princess 
I cannot suppose that he would make me any allowance. He says 
that if the princess were to bear his name, it would drive him to 
suicide! ... I can find no words in which to tell you how much 
this conversation with my father has shattered me. I shall never 
get over it, I shall never be able to forget that my father has 
been ho terribly upset on my account.” 

A week later: u The princess writes . . . to remind me of the 
text: ‘ For this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife.’ ... It would be impossible for 
my journey to Venice to be kept secret. The relatives of the 
princess (some of whom are, I am sorry to say, rather unscrupu- 
lous) will see to it that the news is published. They, like the 
Carolaths, are keen on the marriage, were it only for pecuniary 
reasons — so that they may have no further responsibilities. 
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Prince Carolath, . . . especially, would be saved a lot of expense 
if the marriage were to take place. The first newspaper articles 
about the matter were penned by his family lawyer. . . . My 
father says that if I absolutely must go to Venice, he will go 
with me; that he has my own fortunes and the preventing of this 
marriage more at heart than the whole empire, all his a flairs, 
and the rest of his life. Whatever happens, he won't let me go 
alone, for he wants to talk things over with the princess. . . . 
These conversations with my father have upset me so much that 
I am fit for nothing. I shall never again know even a day’s hap- 
piness. . . . There has been gossip about, my relations with the 
princess for years; and now that she has been so thoroughly com- 
promised by all the hubbub in the newspapers, I regard it as a 
point of honour that I should marry her, even though my fond- 
ness for her were extinct. My father differs from me, hut I can 
take no other view, and yet I feel that I ought to sacrifice my 
sense of honour for the sake of my parents! How can I possibly 
live through these troubles ? *’ 

No way out of the difficulty can be found. In the end, Elisa- 
beth breaks off the relationship, lets Herbert know that she de- 
spises him, and informs him (through intermediaries) that she 
is getting on splendidly. Herbert is shattered by the blow. ** I 
suffer from the overwhelmingly depressing conviction of having 
betrayed a trust — one which I voluntarily inspired. . . . I blame 
myself for all that has happened, and am loathsome to myself. 
. . . The rest of my life stretches out before me in prospect like 
an interminable poplar avenue leading through a flat, sandy waste. 
I plod my weary way along it, though I know perfectly well that 
it will always be the same as it is now.” 

Thus in the end Herbert is t he only sufferer, and the only per- 
son who awakens sympathy in the reader of these romantic let- 
ters. His father had in the old days promised marriage to several 
women in turn, hut had in each case broken away when the days 
of disenchantment had come. Nor had any serious attempt been 
made to hold him to his engagement, for he was nothing more than 
a blue-blooded adventurer in the early twenties, without money 
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or position. Now he has involved his son in a similar situation, 
and the son has to pay the score. 

Of course it is easy to say that Herbert should never have al- 
lowed matters to come to such a pass, and it is difficult to sug- 
gest any other way out of the imbroglio than the one actually 
taken. Herbert was daunted by his father’s threatening visage. 

The lady’s behaviour is typical. She pushes on the divorce in 
order to force her highly placed friend into marrying her; she 
does her utmost to compel him to join her in Venice, in the belief 
that this will cause a scandal that will leave him no option but 
to legalise their union; and in the end she invokes scriptural au- 
thority. She lms no taste either for wedded love in a cottage or 
for unwedded love in a villa on the Riviera. She wants, not only 
Herbert, hut his name and his property as well. When she finds 
that she has miscalculated, she promptly casts oft* the old love 
and begins (or resumes) a life of amorous intrigue with new 
partners. 

Behind her stand those who are eager for the chase, and do 
their utmost to intensify the confusion: a husband who would 
fain escape having to maintain his wife; sisters who have helpers 
ready to write scurrilous newspaper articles well calculated to 
fan the flames of scandal, and to promote the princess’ union 
with a house they detest. They all stand to gain by this marriage. 
They will gain money, for if the marriage takes place, they will 
no longer have to keep their flighty sister in funds. They will 
gain power, for the dictator will have to join hands with them 
and to find places for their sons. Nay more, they have bolder 
hopes. Perhaps he will be crushed by the blow; perhaps he will 
act on his threat: to resign. In that case, Elisabeth will have 
achieved more t han the u Reichsglocke ” has achieved in all the 
years of its existence. Like the beautiful princess in the fairy 
tale, site will have slain the ancient dragon, and will be able to 
stand proudly as victress, with one of her little feet planted upon 
the dread monster’s skull. 

But the wily dragon is a thousand years old, knows all his 
foes’ artifices, has antidotes for every bane and armour of proof 
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Father and Lady Fair 

which turns the edge of every weapon. He has held his own against 
all the powers of Europe, subjugating them, or constraining them 
to alliance. Is he now to be defeated by a light woman, who is not 
even a rich one? The shrewd diplomatist plays a masterly game, 

and wins. 

What are we to make of Herbert’s conduct? He was a weakling, 
overpowered by fear of his father, by respect, for the old man. 
Besides, he had no taste for being disinherited, and lacked 
capacity or inclination for an independent career, hirst of all, 
in two formidable scenes, Bismarck plays the heavy father: he 
will resign office, will cease to guide the ship of State, will actually 
kill himself, unless his son gives way; at the same time he mold- 
lises the doctors, who declare that these afflictions will be the death 
of the mother. Next, the chancellor becomes Herbert’s official 
chief, whose underling cannot marry without his superior’s con- 
sent. Finally, Bismarck gets to work as landed proprietor, it* 
the owner of large entailed estates. He hastens to see the em- 
peror, who has bestowed these estates on him, and is now a.sk«l 
to modify the title deeds so that Herbert (if recalcitrant ) shall 
remain impoverished for life, and must be content to live upon 
the alimony provided by the fair lady’s first husband. 

Nor is this all! Many years have passed since Bismarck’s 
youth, but in, youth he had plenty of experience in these matters, 
and he knows how much a man may pledge himself to during mu- 
night in a medieval palace — -a night, spent; in his mistress’ 
arms. That is why Herbert must, on no account go to Venice 
or, if Herbert goes, Father Otto must go with him. The sun, too, 
is a diplomatist, and a student of public opinion. He knows how 
fatal are the shafts of ridicule. lie will he made for ever ludicrous 
in the eyes of Europe if penny-a-liners spread themselves in ac- 
counts of old Bismarck in a gondola s petsling to Herbert’s 
rescue; if satirical couplets tell the tale of father arid son anil 
lady fair; if the photographers get to work with their cameras, 
the caricaturists with their pencils. . . . 

Herbert, however, has one shaft; left in his quiver. Again ami 
again he insists that he is under a moral obligation. Had it not 
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been for this love affair, the princess would never have had to go 
through the shame of a divorce. Bismarck, the old gladiator, has 
a parry for every thrust. The divorcee, he says, has long been a 
woman of easy virtue. To-day her name is coupled with Her- 
bert’s ; it may have been coupled with another man’s yesterday, 
and it. may be coupled with yet another man’s to-morrow. In 
fact, the name is not worth defending. For his part, insists the 
father, he does not wish the name of Bismarck to be coupled with 
that of Loe or with that of Schleinitz. If honour is in the scales, 
the honour of the Bismareks is the weightier. 

Passion? Pangs of conscience? A firstborn son’s sense of hon- 
our? Youth outgrows these troubles. Forward! 

XIII 

While undergoing a cure at Kissingen, in the autumn of 1877, 
Bismarck dictates the following lines to his son: “ A French news- 
paper recently said of me that I had 4 le cauchemar des coalitions.’ 
German ministers of State will for a long time to come, and per- 
haps for always, have good reason to suffer from this nightmare. 
The western powers can easily form coalitions against us with the 
accession of Austria; hut, perhaps even more dangerous would be 
a coalition between Russia, Austria, and France. If two of these 
three powers were to form a close intimacy, this would provide 
the third of them with a means for exercising a very sensible 
pressure upon us at any moment.” In his dread of such possibili- 
ties, he comes, in the course of years, to contemplate a general 
political situation, u in which all the powers except France would 
have need of us, and would, by their mutual relationships, he given 
the best possible reasons for abstaining from coalitions against us.” 

Here we have the fundamental idea of his policy as chancellor. 
It originates in three considerations : Germany’s situation, the 
jealousy of Europe, and the conflicting interests of the powers. 
A realist and a chesis player, he draws Im conclusions from these 
premises. He knows how to distinguish between the desirable and 
the necessary. For all his sense of self-importance, he does not 
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wish to annex a single village more, for the fatherland is un- 
favourably situated, and, since it is the source and object of his 
power, it must never be endangered by dreams of world dominion. 
None the less, he conceives the possibility of the great powers 
uniting against Germany, and he therefore does his utmost to 
keep the aspiring English from joining forces with the Russians, 
and to prevent the ambitious French from making common cause 
with the Austrian peasants. 

In the outer world, no one believes him. Letters by the queen of 
England, reports by Russian statesmen, speeches by French 
demagogues, one and all sound a note of scepticism regarding Bis- 
marck’s will-to-peace. Expressions of fear and hatred are heaped 
up against the “conqueror.” That is how the world regard-* him. 
Is he not the man who, within seven years, has thrice broken the 
peace of Europe with his wars, all of which ended in annexations? 
Has he not upbuilded a colossus within the heart of Europe, 
where for three centuries the cleavage among the German stocks 
has provided all the neighbours with opportunities for exercising 
the arts of corruption? Victor by means of blood and iron within 
his own land, and then victor over foreign lands how is he to 
maintain the integrity of this Napoleonic structure created by 
force of arms unless by means of ever renewed conquests ? His own 
people speak of him as the Iron Chancellor! 

His own people understood his nature very little, and this con- 
tributed to the mistake which in the long run was disastrous to 
Germany’s fair name. A glance at his character, a glimpse at the 
moods of this complicated nature, should suffice to dispel these 
prejudices. A study of his despatches, letters, and conversation* 
furnishes documentary evidence for a saner view, A general sur 
vey of the twenty years of his chancellorship proves tin- accuracy 
of such a view. Tn old age he often asked himself whether the uni 
fication of Germany might not have been effected without tin- 
three wars, and, when writing in his memoirs about the events of 
the year 1849, he did not contest the possibility. This much, at 
least, is certain, that he did not carry on these wars In order to 
make conquests, but merely made conquests m an accidental out- 
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come of his victories. He resembled a spoiled child of fortune who, 
on the road along which his footsteps are directed by ambition, 
finds women and enjoys possessing them — not being fastidious. 

He never made wars for the sake of conquests. He did not at- 
tack Denmark in order to conquer Schleswig, but simply because 
he wanted to catch the nationalist wind in Prussia’s sails. The 
second time he went to war, it was not for the conquest of Hesse 
and Hanover, but for the exclusion of Austria. The third war was 
determined, not by the desire to annex Alsace, but by the reaction 
against France’s veto. After the victories, which wei'e speedier 
and more thorough-going than he had hoped, he sat down in front 
of the map and took what fortune offered him. 

Bismarck was so great a master of his craft that he never 
strained the bow too tightly. True, he never undershot his mark, 
but he never overshot it either. In foreign affairs, his judgment 
of distance was never at fault. We have endeavoured to explain 
why this sense of range failed him in home affairs. “Foreign 
affairs are, for me, an end in themselves, more important than 
anything else in the world,” he said in the year 1806. He was 
lucky enough always to find wars ready to his hand when he 
needed them, hut he never misused his position of preponderant 
power in order to effect conquests. For twenty years, he main- 
tained the peace of Europe, and posterity cannot fail to give him 
credit for this, however much it may be justified in detracting 
from his merits in other respects. 

But if he kept the peace of Europe for twenty years, this was 
not the outcome of humanitarian motives, nor yet because he 
feared the loss of fame. He was guided only by the conviction 
that Europe* would no longer be content to play the part of 
neutral onlooker, that coalitions might be formed against Ger- 
many, coalitions the danger of which had in the year 1869 made 
him willing, in theory, to renounce the annexation of Alsace. 
Bismarck’s treatment of France after the year 1871 leads to a 
statesmanlike attitude, leads hack to Nikolsburg. “It is neces- 
sary for us that we should he left in peace by France. If France 
will not keep the peace with us, we must prevent her finding allies. 
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So long as she has no allies, France is not dangerous to us; and 
so long as ‘ the great monarchies of Europe hold together, no 
republic is dangerous to them. On the other hand, it b reach 
republic will find it very difficult to secure a monarchical ally 
against us. 5 * 

In these words he tells us why he must prevent the formation 
of anti-German coalitions, and must endeavour to form coalitions 
of which Germany is a member. From 1850 to 1870, Bismarck 
wanted Prussia to remain isolated, so that, in great crises, she 
could secure a high price for her aid. Now, for powerful Ger- 
many, he wants alliances. Then he was weak, and therefore wanted 
to stand alone; now, when he is strong, he seeks friends. Hk 
fundamental idea remains sound, even after his own epoch has 
passed away. 

“It is our interest to keep the peace, whereas our continental 
neighbours cherish wishes (some of them secret and smut* of them 
officially acknowledged) which can only he fulfilled by means of 
war. . . . Our development into a great power has aroused fears 
which we must try to dispel by the honourable and pacific us* of 
our influence. . . . Respect for the rights of other Slates „ . , 
is made easy for the German empire, . . . on the one hand, by 
the objectivity of the German character, anti, on the other, by 
the fact that (without merit on our part) we do not. rued any 
enlargement of territory, and could not achieve such an enlarge- 
ment without strengthening the cent rifugal elements in our domain, 
My ideal has always been that, after establishing unity within the 
frontiers attainable by us, we should win the confidence . . . of 
the great powers; that German policy, after the injuria Gate 
porum, the disintegration of our nation, has been made go ml, 
should be peaceful and just. . . . When contemplating interna- 
tional disputes which can only he settled by war, I have nr\t r 
been inclined to regard them by the standard which prevails at u 
student’s duel.” 

We learn from Tiedcmann that in the seventies Bismarck tv 
peatedly spoke of himself as a European. In the broad lines of hk 
foreign policy he was in actual fact a European, for hr n« ver 
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Is War in Sight 

spoke In a nationalist vein, never believed, or even said, that his 
people was the chosen people. He was entirely free from philistine 
patriotism. To a deputation, he said: “ I have always regarded 
the Alsatians as the idite of the French nation. They have the best 
\ soldiers, and in my view it is their peculiar merit to possess some 

of the good qualities of both nations. If I could wed every French- 
woman to a man German to the core, I should breed up a thor- 
oughly efficient race. 51 Wishing to send Thiers good wishes on his 
birthday, he first asks the Frenchman whether such a message 
from Bismarck will lessen his popularity; and when Thiers dies, 
.Bismarck asks his friends to drink to the French statesman’s 
memory. In the year 1875, he might well have taken up arms 
against France once more, for at this date the French were mak- 
ing military preparations, and clamour for a war of revenge was 
sounding across the frontier. But he trod out the sparks that 
were threatening to give rise to a conflagration, saying: “It 
: would have been odious to attack France simply in order to pre- 

vent her getting her breath again. Such an attack would have 
given a welcome pretext to England for mouthing humanitarian 
phrases; and it; would have inclined Russia to advance from a 
policy of personal friendship between the two emperors to one 
embodying crude State interest, for at this time ... on the 
Neva some doubt was expressed as to whether we did wisely to 
allow mat ters to go as far as they did without interfering in the 
course of affairs. 55 

During the spring of 1875, the Entente of 1915 encircling Ger- 
many seemed for a time to be foreshadowed. The ecclesiastical 
dispute was a pretext. Francis Joseph, Victor Emrpanucl, and 
Leopold II. espoused the Homan Catholic cause. Gorchakoff, with 
his eyes on the Balkans, was inclined to enter into an understand- 
ing with the French. Even England, out of humour with Germany, 
was ready to hold out the hand of friendship to the Russians. 
Bismarck’s whole system was endangered, and for the first 
time he seemed likely to experience a diplomatic defeat. What 
did he do? First of all he set every mill turning by the publication 
of an article u Is war in sight? 55 In Rome, in London, everywhere, 
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the diplomatists, guided by their hatred for Bismarck, made a 
move towards the Russian chancellor* Gorchakoff, thereupon, 
yielded a small point to the British in the Balkans, and then, 
accompanied by the tsar, went to Berlin, either to alleviate or to 
intensify the crisis. Bismarck received him pacifically, showed 
Gorchakoff his latest tender of resignation, in which he declared 
that he was ailing, and that the country couUI get: on without 
him, since everything was quiet. Bismarck said as much, likewise, 
to the tsar, who was really glad not to be obliged to take up 
arms. 

Thus the Russian, a vain and cunning old man, was duped by 
his pupil. His last chance of fame had vanished, ami, to save the 
remnants of his reputation, he sent to his representatives in all 
the capitals a telegram (not in cipher) which said: “ Maintenant 
la paix est assuree.” This despatch, drafted to show that Gor- 
chakoff had gained the victory over Bismarck, that Mother 
Russia had overcome the furor teutonicus, informed Europe that 
Russia and Gorchakoff had saved peace-loving France from the 
greed of Bismarck, Europe’s evil genius! 

Bismarck was in a fury, and, according to his own account, 
promptly said some home truths to the Russian: “You have no 
right to spring from behind on to a friend’s shoulders, nor, at hi* 
cost, to stage a circus scene! . . . Even if you want to win fame 
in Paris, you should not for that reason disturb our relationships 
with Russia! If you like, I will have some five-franc pieces coined 
in Berlin, bearing the inscription: ‘Gorchakoff protege la 
France 5 ; or we might build a theatre in the German embassy in 
Paris, where, to the light; of Bengal fire, you can la* introduced 
to the French public, with the same inscription, as a guardian 
angel wearing white raiment and equipped with wings!” We tire 
given to understand that Gorchakoff was uneasy' at sue It raillery. 
This much is certain, that the quarrel left a deep trace in I! be 
marck’s mind, and was soon to have consequences of work! wide 
historical importance. 

True, the tsar promptly went to see Bismarck, without having 
announced his coming, and opened the conversation by saving: 
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“Let us begin by assuring you that I have never believed the 
assertion that Germany is bellicose!” Bismarck actually tells us 
that on another occasion? the tsar said of his chancellor: 6C Leave 
him to enjoy his senile vanity! 5,1 Bismarck, however, seems to have 
sustained a diplomatic defeat at Gorchakoff’s hands. Further- 
more, he is in the exceptional position of having a clean political 
conscience; he will never forget this hour. Bismarck refrains, for 
the moment, from contradicting the statement of his opponent, 
who declares everywhere that he has the tsar’s approval. But 
Bismarck stores the matter up in his memory; and since in old 
age he has his sleep disturbed by thoughts of iC unavenged in- 
justice” perpetrated against him fifty years before at school, we 
may well believe that such an affront as this inflicted on him when 
he is at the climax of his power will stimulate a determination to 
he avenged. 

Only a year later, he is faced by the alternative of espousing 
the cause of Russia or that of Aust ria. Immediately after the last 
crisis, in the summer of 1875, the mutual jealousies of Austria 
and Russia had been rendered acute by fresh risings in the Bal- 
kans against the Turks. Now the issues hung upon Bismarck’s 
decision. Immediately after the peace, he had tried to paralyse the 
Balkan rivals by the* formation of the Three Emperors’ League. 
44 I have no thought; of intervening,” he said privately. “That 
might precipitate a European war. ... If I were to espouse the 
cause of one of the parties, France would promptly strike a blow 
on the other side. ... I am holding two powerful heraldic beasts 
by their collars, and am keeping them apart for two reasons: 
first of all, lest they should tear one another to pieces; and 
secondly, lest they should come to an understanding at our ex- 
pense.” In the Reichstag, he popularises the same idea in the 
words: 44 1 am opposed to the notion of any sort of active par- 
ticipation of Germany in these matters, ho long as I can see tio 
reason to suppose that German Interests are involved, no interests 
on behalf of which it is worth our risking — excuse my plain 
speaking— the healthy bones of one of our Pomeranian mus- 
keteers.” 


5X2 Threesome Marriage 

No one knows better than Bismarck the uncertainties of this 
Three Emperors’ League. He is very doubtful whether he will 
be able to keep his two heraldic beasts apart indefinitely. The 
only tiling which gave the alliance moral weight was that the 
three emperors were united in their opposition to republicanism 
and democracy, and that they would rather come to an agree- 
ment among themselves than he overthrown by what they all 
heartily loathed. That was why, in the seventies, |h*marck fav- 
oured the formation of the eastern triple alliance, and actually 
brought it into being, though in the fifties he had broken tip that 
same alliance. In the tsar and in the emperor of Austria, dynastic 
wishes for their own safety were more powerful than their jeal 
ousy of the conqueror; hut there did not wist, nowaday*, the 
spectre of a dread enemy to cement this union into a Holy Al- 
liance such as it had been in the time of fla ir fathers. 

In this remarkable threesome marring**, torinany was the 
young husband for whose favours two wives of riper years dis- 
puted. Both women were contentious, making it difficult for the 
husband to behave impartially. “If we remain neutral when 
Russia and Austria come to blows, tin* defeated combatant will 
never forgive us,” said Bismarck to Hohenlohe at this time. 
“Should Austria he utterly crushed, that would not profit u*. 
Of course we could annex German Austria, hut what could we do 
with the Slavs and the Hungarians? Public opinion would not 
allow us to fight, against Austria; Russia would }«* n grave menace 
to us if Austria were to perish; we can only Judd Russia in check 
with Austria’s aid.” Ere long, Bismarck’* view* upon flu* matter 
were to be put to a dangerous test. 

In the spring of 187<5, (Jorchakoff had had to put up with 
being told by Bismarck’s envoy that his then! rival coup ui Berlin 
the previous year had a rouse* l “distrust and uncertainty” in 
Germany via-A-vis Russia, (iorchakoff replied gushingly and in 
sincerely, that if Bismarck was still spoken of as his pupil, it was 
only in the sense in which Raphael was a pupil of IVrugmo. While 
thus speaking fair words, he continued all the more maliciously 
to intrigue against Bismarck in the diplomatic field. Knowing 
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the dilemma in which his opponent was placed, he suddenly forced 
the issue. From Livadia, in the autumn of 1876, he sent through 
the German military attache an enquiry to Berlin. Would Ger- 
many remain neutral in the event of a war between Russia and 
Austria? Gorchakoff was far too subtle a diplomatist to have put 
so blunt a question without calculating the possible effects of his 
bluntness. Bismarck, who received the dispatch at Varzin, acted 
in the first instance on his own initiative. With unwonted em- 
phasis, he instructed the Foreign Office to “fob off this indiscreet 
questioner by saying that Germany does not know why Gorcha- 
koff has asked the question, or what use he will make of the in- 
formation if he gets it. . . . The enquiry is as impudent as it is 
untimely, intrigue cousue de fil blane.” He wrathfully declared: 
“The whole thing is an attempt to make us sign a blank cheque, 
which Russia will fill in, and cash for use against Austria and 
England.” 

Following his usual practice, Bismarck had tested personal 
moods by the logarithms of his calculations. He knew the real 
purport of GorchakofFs enquiry. The Russian wanted to know 
whether Austria was to be partitioned. If Bismarck said “No”, 
it: was because he foresaw the rising of a pan-Slavist flood which, 
after inundating the whole of eastern Europe, would reduce Ger- 
many to a dependent position. It would be better to give the tsar 
something to think about: for a long time Bismarck’s policy had 
been to keep Russia, Aust ria, and Britain — the three great rivals 
in (‘astern Europe — in a state of mutual tension, each angling 
for German support. Now he wanted to prevent the outbreak of a 
world war, and to divert Russia’s fighting forces into the Balkans. 
Consequently, when pressed once more for a definite answer, he 
replied that, while he could look on indifferently if his two friends 
thought fit; to quarrel, he would regret it very much if either of 
them were so badly damaged as to cease to be a great power. 

Now Gorchakoff was in a position to offer his master definite 
proof that; Bismarck was the chief obstacle between the Russians 
and the gratification of their desire to set up the cross again 
upon the dome of St, Sophia, The tsar, rising to Bismarck’s fly, 
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thereupon renounced the idea of at tat* king trillion Joseph, In- 
stead, meeting his brother emperor in Rrichsfadf , lie enine to a 
temporary understanding about the Balkans, Au drift wan to 
receive Bosnia as the price of neutrality. Tints the threatening 
storm was diverted towards the southeast. In the spring of 1877, 
the Russians set out for Canstantim*|de to find British ships 
in the Dardanelles and to encounter additional difficulties. The 
other powers, in fact, stood between him and the Bolden Horn, 
so he had to content himself with ^baking up the balance of 
power ” in the treaty of San Stefnno. 

Gorchakoff, in his rejoinder to Bismarck* had said: M La qime 
tion qiPil s'agifc de restmdre, nVst ni allnuamt id now; elle eat 
curopeenno.* 1 The chancellor penned a marginal note : park 

Europe a tort. -—Who is Europe?’' Ten years earlier* when the 
British envoy was in minatory mood, BTumrrk bad usee! the stum* 
three words, expressively and half jedingiy, “I hate ahum 
found that the won l * Europe ' is much on the tips id* statesmen 
who are asking from other powers something which they would 
not venture to ask for in their man muiienT The statement wan 
true enough in those days, and it wan Ids tacit answer to (mr- 
chakofFs phrase. 

In St;. Petersburg there was a man w lm*e thoughts ivally had 
a European scope, a man whose heart wit* re^potudve to human" 
istic feelings unknown to old (mrchnkidT. Willi tie pmer of San 
Stefano began the process of edging t he Turk* out of Europe, 
and of extending the confines of the vh*hh! Slab- of Bulgaria — 
so that Austria felt herself partially encircled In Hmoda, Eng 
land became uneasy, and a second and more terrible war seemed 
imminent. Now Bismarck's old friend Count IVt* r Hlmvabff 
hastened to the chancellor and lagged him to mediate, BNomrek 
was abed at Kriednehsruh, suffering from shingles and line 
ralgia, and from such severe faeeuictie that he rmild not even 
shave. He received the Russian none the !*** - and* to begin with, 
refused his visitor's request. 

Once again, as before the annexation ut Idle imperial provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine, Ids first political instinct wm% unerring. 
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A few months earlier, when semi-official proposals had first been 
made on behalf of German mediation, he had definitely refused, 
saying: “We could hardly believe that mediation by another 
power could be achieved in such a way that it would not assume 
the aspect of pressure upon Russia; but such pressure would only 
make it more difficult for Russia to yield. ... In view of the 
wide extent to winch our frontiers march with those of Russia, 
our relationships to that empire are far more important than the 
whole of Turkey. We are absolutely determined not to disturb 
those relationships needlessly by undertaking mediation. 5 ’ There 
is no proof of the assertion that subsequently, in his old age, he 
regarded this intervention as the greatest blunder of his career. 
The statement does not ring true. All that we certainly know 
about the matter is that his first impulse was to reject the idea 
of mediation. But Shuvalofl* was persistent. Next day there came 
a dispatch from the tsar (sent, of course, at ShuvalofPs insti- 
gation), wherein Alexander personally begged Bismarck to 
mediate, saving that he would regard this as a proof of the chan- 
cellor’s devotion. What was Bismarck to do? Shortly before, he 
had written to the German envoy in St, Petersburg: “A monarch, 
and . . . one so near to us as Tsar Alexander, must be regarded 
by you and by myself as . . . always right — like a lady . 55 

Furthermore, the attempt on Kmperor William’s life had just 
made it likely that the Anti-socialist Law would be passed. Bis- 
marck felt that, his position at home had been strengthened, by 
this. He may also have been influenced by rancorous feelings 
towards old Gorehakoff, who would have to endure sitting under 
his presidency if a council were called. Consequently, just as at 
Versailles, in the end he said “Yes” where he had said “No”, 
thus running counter to a fundamental impulse of his nature. 
Having made up his mind, in twenty-five minutes he dictated to 
his son the programme of the Berlin congress. 

“We shall play the part of honest broker,” said Bismarck for 
the public ear. Illeiehroder, on reading it, shook his head thought- 
fully, and, inspired by age-long experience, he rejoined scepti- 
cally: “There is no such thing as an honest broker.” 
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XIV 

The Ems telegram reached Bismarck on July 18, 1B70. Kulh 
mann wounded him with n revolver shot on July 18, The 

Congress of Berlin opened on June 18 , 1878 ; mui Bismarck signed 
the treaty of Berlin, which was the upshot of the congress, on July 
18th. The number thirteen (of which, as of Friday, he Inula 
superstitious fear) had twice brought him good luck in the gube 
of ill. The question was, wind, her the congress, which began and 
ended on these ominous dates, might not, in the end,, bring him 
harm as the final outcome of what seemed a brilliant soccer To 
outward seeming, no moment in his career was more brilliantly 
successful than this one, when, in the domed ball of his official 
palace, he rose at the centre of the great horseshoe table m 
president of Europe to welcome the statesmen of the great 
powers. For many decades, there had been no gathering such m 
this. Bismarck’s great white heard | see Plate tinted 1 888 j (for lu* 
was still, unable to shave) gave him a pat r in tvlnd aspect; hut 
various circumstances his illness, the need for carrying mi the 
duties of Ins chairmanship in a foreign tongue, the quest inimhlt* 
character of the whole undertaking made him uneasy, so tlmt 
he was u rather nervous’’, and by no means unconcerned when he 
opened the congress. 

At this horseshoe table are seated twenty noted statesmen in- 
longing to seven different nations. On Bismarck** right sits mon- 
archy. Is not that a gypsy, who is to day playing the part of a 
general of the Honveds? His lean, narrow feature* serin some- 
what inconsistent. ''The nose and the ears are large; the mouth is 
sensuous; he has a short beard; his general aspect is a trifle sav- 
age and unceremonious. It is Fount Andrassy % a man of quirk 
apprehensions and slow* resolves. Beside Andra^y *iu Fount 
Karolyi, perpetual Austrian envoy in Berlin, for even the war 
with Austria could not dislodge him from his post for more than a 
few weeks. The third member of the Austro Hungarian delegation 
is Baron Haymerkq a Viennese, about whom everything as sharply 
pointed, from his nose to the pencil with which lie takes lm notes. 
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The man on Bismarck’s left, who looks like Merry England, 
easy-going and cheerful, leader of the French, though English 
by name and origin, more of an archaeologist than a foreign 
minister, is Waddington. His neighbour, the count of Saint- 
Vallier, a fidgety fellow, French, ambassador at Berlin, really 
represents his nation better. The third of the French representa- 
tives is Desprez, an intellectual looking man, half court chamber- 
lain, half cleric. 

What is the Far East doing here? Surely that crafty-looking 
little man is a Japanese? No, it is Count Corti, who represents 
Italy with more intelligence than his neighbour, Count Launey. 
Close at hand sits a blue-eyed German mercenary wearing a fez. 
Everything at this table seems topsy-turvy, and fitted to convince 
us how foolish is the conventional chatter about race and nation- 
ality. 'This handsome Teuton passes by the name of All Pasha, 
and is now a great general, though in the days when he was a 
youth in Magdeburg he bore another name, and subsequently, 
as a runaway cabin boy, was (so rumour lias it) a minion of All 
the grand vizier, who has ever since been his patron. Two months 
after tins congress at which we now see him, his adventurous 
career will be cut short by Albanian dagger thrusts. The other 
Turkish representative, Catheodory Pasha, a man with a well- 
shaped nose, closely shut lips, pale and reserved, was born in the 
Near East, being of noble Greek descent. 

Who is that on tin* right, next: the Viennese baron? Is he an- 
other member of the German delegation? No, that is Lord Odo 
Russell, British ambassador in Berlin, a man who looks shrewd 
but kindly, is quick in his movements, and rather uncouth. Next 
to Russell sits a man with a large fair heard and a high fore- 
head. That is Lord Salisbury, an expert upon the eastern ques- 
tion. Our glance will not linger upon him if we have once caught 
sight of the third of the British representatives, perhaps the most 
striking figure in the assembly. His looks can scarcely he said to 
disclose his nationality. We should never have taken him for an 
Englishman. In earlier days, before 'Disraeli became earl of 
Beaeonsfield, when he was famous chiefly as a novelist, he was a 
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typical handsome Jewish youth. Now he looks half McphUtoph- 
eles, half musician. With hist largo nose, his hanging aimlrrlip, Jug 
turned-up moustache, his tali forehead set m curls, lie resembles 
a man of letters painted bj liembrandt, Did and worn, now, be 
leans heavily on his stick as he makers his way to his seat. No one, 
to look at him, would have suspected him to hr the man who m 
charmed the heart of Queen \ ietoria. 

Where is Gorehakoff, as famous a man as Disraeli? There he 
is, that shrunken mannikin. lie hears his eighty years otherwise 
than Emperor William, who is stilt as upright as n young lieuten- 
ant. A great sufferer from gout, he lias hern carried to his seat 
Qn closer inspection, we see that Ids face is not shrunken like lug 
body. His mouth is still sensual looking; Ids cheeks are soft ; only 
the nose is sharp. As he peers round the room, a man half Ger- 
man by origin, he reminds us of the picture of a German eccen- 
tric by Spitz weg, and seems a man of pleasure rather than tut 
intriguer: he is, in truth, both, lie has pi-rounded hr* master to 
let him sit at this table, though the deciding voice in the Uushmu 
delegation does not rest with him hut with the iturdau umbaHoulor 
in Berlin, Paul d’Oubril. The real conductor of the Huhmuu bush 
ness, however, is neither one nor the other of these two, but Count. 
Peter Shuvaloff, the originator of the congress, who looks like a 
French marshal, is clever, chivalrous, unrivalled an a negotiator. 

At the outset, the adversaries clash swords for a moment. 
Although the president, on German soil* has made Ids opening 
speech in French, Disraeli answers in FaiglGli* spoken with an 
Oxford accent and comprehensible to few of those prevent. There* 
upon GorchakofF, instead of replying in UtivMntt (n* Bismarck 
had expected), gets to work in French, saying things which arc 
not an answer, speaking at great length, and boring the pred 
dent, who scribbles the while, on a piece of paper: ** Posnjm*, 
pompo, pomp, po” Thereafter they nil adjourn for refreshments 
to a neighbouring room, where Horrhardt achieve* ** the greatest 
success of the congress at every one of it* twenty sitting*,** 

Even before the opening of the congress, Bismarck had liven 
exasperated because all the representatives, when hr paid them 
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return visits, had “ received him in a countrified fashion and had 
bored him to death.” Subsequently, he made fun of his guests in 
witty invectives, tried in the next sittings to rule after his own 
manner, saying audibly, when Salisbury made a new proposal: 
a Encore, un de plus!” After the Greek report, “he pays no heed 
to the objections, but hastens to suppress every one with nervous 
impatience, allowing all to feel the weight of his authority, in 
gradations.” Moreover, though he speaks beautiful French, his 
words come in jets, just as when he is speaking German — 
fluently or slowly, according to the state of his nerves. “ I rarely 
got to sleep before six in the morning; often not until eight, and 
then only for an hour or two. I would not receive any one before 
noon. You can imagine in what state of mind I was in by the time 
the sittings opened. Before each sitting, I drank three or four 
beer glasses full of strong port wine, in order to set my blood 
coursing, for otherwise I should have been fit for nothing.” 
Nevertheless, according to all the reports, his chairmanship was 
admirable, his interpositions and his guidance were most effective. 

The only members of the conference he himself was at first in- 
clined to trust were Andrassy and Russell. lie vainly endeavoured 
to discover u a hidden flaw in Russell, for no Englishman can be 
so perfect as he seems, and he is a man who speaks all languages 
incredibly well.” He would like to have Lord Salisbury in the 
hands of a German drill sergeant for half an hour a day, to teach 
him to hold himself better. lie treats Aehmed AH as a renegade, 
coldly and almost; uncivilly. Towards his enemy Gorchakoff, he 
shows ironical devotion. Once, when the old gentleman is paying 
him a visit, and Bismarck wishes to help him get out of his chair, 
the animal takes this movement as a signal for attack. Bismarck 
shouts at the dog, and thereupon the Russian, who has not 
hitherto noticed the beast, fancies that Bismarck is suddenly 
going to take vengeance upon him, and drives away much horri- 
fied. When Bismarck relates the incident in the evening, he adds 
the following gloss by a politician who is also a lover of dogs: 
“ Tyras is not yet properly trained. He does not know whom he 
ought to bite. If he did know, he would have bitten the Turk.” 
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The three notable adventurers who were present at this con- 
gress — the cabin boy* the novelist, iind BEumrck reacted on 
one another in very different ways. I w idt 1 knew whether 
Beaeonsfieid wants war, 11 said Bismarck on the fird evening, No 
one knew! The general feeling was that the British premier held 
the scales. He was in a suspicious motuh Werner* who painted bin 
portrait, knew no English; but Disra* li was not sat i died until be 
had had repeated assurances of the fact. The old man’s sense of 
humour, however, enabled him to enjoy mime of the Berliner 
witticisms at the expense of his personality * Ids name, and his 
Jewish origin. One of these jokes was to the effect that when no 
officer, going' his rounds, asked the sentry in front of Di//y f s door 
for whose sake lie was on guard, the man answered : ** Fletvw, Sir, 
for B. A. CohnfeidT 

Everything in Disraeli, especially the Eng!idu*mn*H oratorical 
tendencies, would have been uncongenial to llnmarek, had Bis- 
marck hated Jew’s, But after the two non had had a few con- 
versations, Bismarck took to Disraeli more than to any of the 
others, and said later; u I fe spent several evening'* with m, Sims* 
he was not very well, he would only come when there were to hr 
no other guests. Tints I heeiuue intimate with time Although he 
had written such fanciful novels, he w #.% s a man with « hunt it wiw 
easy to do business. Within a quarter of an hour one knew ex- 
actly* what he would he at. lie had definitely mad.** up hi* mind 
how** far he would go, and after a very little dotsunun ue cmdd 
settle mat terse’ Down to Disraeli’s dettth, Itmmarck reniaiued on 
friendly terms with him, although after the r**ngrnH Di»raeli, in 
Kndt/mhn , had drawn a somewhat critical pur! nut of Ifnmnrck 
as the Count of Ferrolt — forty years after .Motley % Bimmrrk 
noved. 

Bismarck seems to have talked business only to flJeirhrnden 
u The odds in favour of peace are <10 U$ II I, *#r jK-rhuj** 70 to 11(1/’ 
he said to the latter on the first evening, llh iehn^h r gave 41 a 
great informal dinner, with much music * 9 ; the crown pi* me** bawd 
invitations to a water party on the Wfimu.T, **t which nearly all 
the members of the congress narrowly neaped drowning in a 
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storm; thence they went to Sans-Souci, where, according to 
Hohenlohe’s report, the congress “ found before dinner a great 
many wash hand-basins, but only one earthenware utensil which 
was not intended for washing purposes; round this the whole of 
Europe grouped itself.” 

The problems discussed at the Congress of Berlin are long 
since out of date; the details are uninteresting ; the only impor- 
tant matter concerns the rivalry between the three competitors in 
the Near East. This rivalry between Russia and England came to 
a head in the matter of Bulgaria. When the Russians would not 
give way, and Beaoonsfield had already ordered his special train, 
Bismarck (having learned of Russia’s weakness from Shuvaloff) 
persuaded the English to make a small concession and the Rus- 
sians to make a great one. In this way peace was preserved at the 
cost of Russian friendship, for henceforward people spoke of 
“ Russia’s humiliation by Bismarck.” 

The formal topics of discussion, apart from the general false- 
hood that Christians had to be protected against the infidel, were 
the moves in the game of chess wherein the little nations were the 
pawns. There was a delimitation of so-called spheres of interests, 
in regions with whose geography the British and the Russian 
statesmen were not; much better informed than the German medi- 
ators. When, for instance, the Sanjak was assigned to the new 
Bulgaria, it was subsequently discovered that this region ex- 
tended far beyond the foothills of the Balkans, that England had 
conceded too much, and wished to retrench. “ After prolonged 
search,” writes Hohenlohe, “we found a small area which we 
could take from the Russians, a mountain spine, . . . though 
none of us knew whether it was a reasonable frontier. . . . The 
maps are inaccurate and contradictory.” When, after four weeks, 
the t reaty was signed, not even the tranquillity of a cemetery was 
ensured for the Balkans. . « , Bulgaria had been established; 
Serbia, Rumania, and Montenegro had become “independent”; 
Greece had been enlarged; the Danube, was to be neutral, under 
a European commission; the Straits were still closed; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which remained Turkish, were to be occupied and 
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administered by Austria. This was to hv ft source of tension for 
decades to come, although it had been secretly arranged a year 
before by an understanding between the Loir and the etnperur of 
Austria. Nothing was settled in accordance with racial t*otisuU*ra- 
tions, or even in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants. 
The Serbs were split up among four different rmmtries, the Bub 
garians among three; the boundaries of Idam had tsren pushed 
back, but the Turks were still in Europe; a thin *beci of parch- 
ment served to cover a number of unsolved problems. 

Germany, which had no direct interest to serve, indirectly for- 
feited a great interest through the congress, Ifer friendship with 
Russia was seriously shaken, ami no f rienddiip with England was 
established in its place. Bismarck find* §*rr*oimt reasons for the 
failure: 44 Before the congress, we had in great mrnuirr come b 
an understanding with the tsar. It whs agreed that I should ap- 
prove all Russia’s wishes, and m return the tnar hail promised 
to replace Gorchnkoff by Shuvaloff. * , . tlurrhukoff mud have 
got wind of this understanding, for at tin* congress his policy wan 
to ask less and less for Russia, so that I had to tel! Shuvaloff that 
I could not afford to be more Russian than fits van twrwlL . , . 
Later, when Gorehnkoff gave his report to the tsar, he said : 4 We 
have to thank Bismarck for the meagreiies* of the result * we have 
achieved’, and thereupon, we are told, the tsar said: * Very well, 
then! You will remain chancellor!”’ This much U certain, that 
the tsar considered himself cheated in the diplomatic struggle by 
the u honest broker.” He spoke of the congress as ** a European 
coalition against Russia under Bismarck ** ; ami he d***r riUd 
Shuvaloff as Prince Bismarck’s dupe. 

The congress of Berlin paved the way for wire** in the Balkan* 
and for dissensions among the great power*. These dmrnuons 
soon became manifest. 


XV 

u Encouraged, dear uncle, by your lasting fricuddbp, I would 
ask your permission to give frank expr* #*mm to a delicate mutter 
which causes rue much disquiet. I refer to fbr behaviour of Ger* 
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man diplomatic agents who, for some time past, have unfortu- 
nately been showing hostility to Russia, which is in complete 
conflict, with the friendly traditions that have for more than a 
century guided the policy of our governments and have always 
been in harmony with their joint interests. In me, this friendship 
persists unchanged, as I hope it does in you. Yet the world judges 
by deeds. . . . The Turks, supported by your friends the English 
and the Austrians, . . . are incessantly putting little difficulties 
in the way of the Bulgarians. Now, the majority of the commis- 
saries of Europe has to decide. In almost all matters, France and 
Italy are for us, whereas the Germans seem to be acting upon 
orders to support unfailingly the Austrian view, and they are 
j systematically hostile to us. . . . 

“ You must, forgive me, but I consider it my duty to draw your 
attention to the unhappy consequences which this may entail in 
our friendly relationships. The newspaper press of both our 
countries has already begun to embroil us. ... I understand 
perfectly well that good relations with Austria are of great mo- 
ment to you, but I cannot, see that Germany will gain anything 
by sacrificing Russian interests. Is it worthy of a truly great 
statesman to be influenced by personal mortifications when the 
matter at stake concerns the interests of great States, one of 
which, in 1870, put the other under an obligation which, accord- 
ing to the latter’s own words, was never to be forgotten? I should 
not. have ventured to bring this matter to your notice were it not 
that the circumstances are so serious that I can no longer conceal 
from you my dread lest the consequences should become momen- 
tous to both our countries. May God give you light, and avert this 
catastrophe ! ” 

In August 1879, when William read those grave passages in 
the tsar’s long letter, he realised no more than did the writer the 
seriousness of t he issues involved. Again and again during the last 
hundred years had the friendship and the interests of the two 
allies been disturbed by friction, but matters bad always been 
smoothed over. Bismarck’s maxim that Germany and Russia were 
natural friends was so firmly believed that the press campaigns 
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after the congress of Berlin could not be expected to affect the 
dynastic sentiments of the tsar or the (ter man emperor, and did 
not appear likely to influence the move* of the pieces upon Bis- 
marck’s chessboard. 

The two countries had so wide an extent of common frontier; 
and there was nothing at issue between them likely to prove a 
casus belli. For these reasons, during the hint the and twenty 
years Bismarck had been a firm friend to Russia* even when the 
situation was critical. Since 1B71, tnomnef, b ranee had cher- 
ished hopes of entering into an alliance with Hu* on in order h 
prepare an attack on Germany from two front*. 1 hat wm why, 
for the last eight years, it had been RisumrckN policy to stand m 
mediator between the two empires, Russia and Austria, keeping 
the u heraldic beasts” from tearing mo* another t«» piece*, while 
being careful to avoid faking the side of either, t^mte recently he 
had said to Mittnacht ; w if we were to take tin* *ule of Audrm, 
Russia would become our irreconcilable enemy , amt would strike 
up an alliance with France. 1 ’ 

The last report from the German ambassador in St. !V terse 
burg had mentioned the tsar’s complaint ate fit the mistimler- 
standings alluded to in the above <pmt* 4 b-He r, w tub* adding that 
at a dinner party the tsar bad said cimI things about fie* (hr* 
man army and bad drunk to its welfare. For some months, Bis- 
marck had been thinking new thoughts about Honda, anti hml 
drawn closer to his Hungarian friend Andrade, whom he now in- 
vited to come to see him in Gnxteiu. 'Though tforchakotFs pnwrr 
was purely formal, desire to take vengeance upon the old man 
may have been a contributory motive, fhsmarrbh sense of hos- 
tility towards Russia had begun when Ciorchakof? had mortified 
him as above described. After the Berlin i en^uo, hi* distrust 
for Russia had Ihs ii intensified by that country** ingratitude. Ad- 
ditional causes of hostility hat! been nn mermv in the Rmdftn 
army and the steadily growing infhi* u* ** of tie* nnti German 
minister for war. Now the tour’s letter threw furl *m ttie flames of 
Bismarck’s anger. He hurried on the meeting wot)* Vndra*eyv. 

Writing to his master from Gastrin about the tsar, tie u**d 
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I stronger phrases than he had used about any foreign country 

| since the days of Kins. “The tsar’s assurances of friendship have 
very little importance in view of the unconcealed threats his 
words convey ... in the event of Your Majesty declining to 
subordinate your policy to the Russian. Among monarchs, . . . 

| such language is the invariable herald of a breach, unless this 
latter be hindered by treaties. The usages of politeness between 
monarchs forbids stronger language than this, as a rule, even 
| when war is intended. If Your Majesty should answer in the 

; same tone, we should probably soon find ourselves at war with 

\ Russia.” 

Bismarck goes on to describe the Russian minister for war as 
a masked nihilist whose design probably is to pave the way for 
a republic by involving Russia in war; Russia’s self-restraint in 
the year 1870 is ascribed to Austrian pressure; Prussia’s services 
to Russia are enumerated. Then Bismarck draws his conclu- 
sions. Hitherto, he says, he has always advocated a rapproche- 
ment with Russia, since this has seemed to him the safer course. 

Nevertheless lie says, “We have far more in common with the 
State of Austria than with Russia. The kinship of blood, the 
common memories, the German tongue, and the interests of Hun- 
gary, would make an Austrian alliance more popular in Germany, 
and perhaps more lasting, than a Russian alliance. On the other 
hand, dynastic relationships and the personal friendship of Tsar 
Alexander have turned the scale in favour of Russia. Now that 
this advantage of a Russian alliance is imjwrilled, it seems to me 
essential that we should do our utmost to cultivate friendly re- 
lationships with Austria.” } i 

Emperor William reads these words with alarm. He is still 
more alarmed when he finds that; Bismarck wants to go to Vienna. 

William, however, shows unusual firmness, and replies: “In no 

case will I consent to such a step, for Russia would at once re- jj 

gard my doing so as equivalent; to a rupture of relationships 1” 

A few days later, he receives a dispatch from Bismarck re- 
counting the conversation with Andrassy, who has proposed a 
defensive alliance between Germany and Austria, as a measure 
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of protection against Russian at hick, The old gentleman is horri- 
fied, and, on Ins own initiative, arranges with the Gar that lie and 
Alexander shall meet in a Russian frontier town in order to talk 
over the tsar’s letter. Bismarck is enraged at tin* idea of this 
meeting. He writes a lengthy statement { which occupies ten pages 
of print) to expound his new policy tc* Ids master. 1 Ce .speaks of 
Gorehakoffs jealousy, of Alexander"** threatening letter, of the 
danger of a coalition like that which existed in the days of the 
Seven Years’ War. On the other hum!* between Austria and Ger- 
many there was a community reaching hack for a thousand years, 
as he had already pointed out in Niktddmrg. Germany and Aus- 
tria could combine for mutual protection without taking over one 
another’s duties. Bismarck ends with the customary threat of 
resignation, saying that he cannot carry out any other policy. 

In return, the emperor sends him n holograph account of the 
conversation with the tsar. There hail Been a misund* rstiuulmg, 
no intention to threaten, all a mistake, Bismarck would pletm* 
regard the letter as unwritten, talk of William" * late lamented 
father, cordial, assurances, complete friendship. All the more 
reason, therefore, for having nothing to do with an Andrian 
alliance! Bismarck, however, who has meanwhile h-rn continuing 
to elaborate las plans for such an aUmnre, now send* his muster, 
from Gastrin, daily or almost daily monologues upon European 
politics. Finally, in September, he writes ; 

u The dependence of mu* safety upon Russia would la* an in- 
calculable factor. Austria, on tin* other baud, is not ittcaleuUblt* 
to the same extent. Austria, owing to her position and owing to 
the nature of her constituent parts, m * its u butt res* in Europe 
just as much as Germany does. Russia run, in the last resort, get 
along without any such but tress, for its absence dors not imply 
the danger that her empire will break up. In Austria Hungary, 
the peoples and their representatives have it word t«> say in the 
matter, and these peoples are, above at!, eager for peace, . , . But 
in Russia a policy of open hostility to i U tumns , of war against 
Germany, is no menace to the internal position of the empire, ami 
such a policy may therefore lie adopt**! at any numwnt, , . . 
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Austria lias need of us; Russia has not. Perhaps, of all the 
powers, Austria is the one whose internal condition is the healthi- 
est, and the rule of the imperial house is firmly established among 
the component nationalities. But in the case of Russia no one 
knows what eruption of revolutionary elements may not suddenly 
occur in the interior of that great empire.” 

Hitherto Bismarck has believed, or has at any rate upheld, 
the very opposite of this. Russia was the rocher de bronze, against 
the revolution, whereas Austria’s stability was undermined by the 
jealousies of the various nationalities of which that empire was 
made up. Now Bismarck tells us that Austria is a model empire, 
whilst Russia is the focus of revolution! Such are the arguments 
by which he tries to persuade himself and the king. But the true 
motive can be read between the lines. Austria is weak and needs 
11s; Russia is strong and does not need us. That is why Russia is a 
menace. Bismarck, accustomed to rule, has as minister (this mean- 
ing one who has to work in alliance with other ministers) always 
preferred to have in his cabinet persons whom he can rule. Is he 
now to accept the menacing tsar as a friend? What, above all, 
repels him from Russia is that country’s bold claim to equality of 
right*™ a claim he has never been able to endure, whether in 
politics, family life, or ministerial councils. The Hungarian is of 
different calibre, eager to please the powerful German, happy to 
live under Mu* protection of one stronger than himself. 

But the emperor is refractory. William is eighty-two years of 
age. For the last seventeen years he has been guided by Bismarck. 
Why should he now prove adamant? His sense of honour is aroused; 
he thinks of his father’s heritage; family feeling is at work; habit 
and inclination play their part. His nephew the tsar has solemnly 
and cordially apologised. All their differences have been wiped 
out. u Animated by this conviction, I find it; impossible, on con- 
scientious grounds, to accede to the imperial chancellor’s pro- 
posal. ... I am in a terrible dilemma, ... I would rather 
retire from the scene, and hand the government over to my son, 
than act in defiance of my best convictions and commit an act of 
treachery against Russia, ... If the prince wishes to talk over 
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certain future eventualities with Count Andritssy, m he it. But 
there shall be no alliance. I will m»i have it. The prince himself 
has before now expressed his opposition In the idea of our tviug 
our hands by alliances, . . . and he has sometime* dcM-ribcd Aua- 
tria as untrustworthy.” 

The old gentleman’s memory works very well win n he k uneasy, 
Bismarck’s answers touch wider ami **vrr wider hums, Obviously, 
his mind is engaged upon constructive work. Vie can hardly 
doubt that he is thinking of something more important than 
merely persuading the king. Now’ tie complains of his shattered 
health; says that he cannot: endure such friction; that he will 
resign unless the alliance is entered into. I might perhaps still be 
able to go on serving the emperor if l were fortunate enough to 
find that in decisive political quest ions I could dm re Hi* Maj- 
esty’s convictions. . . , My health i* suffering from the 

effects of similar frictions endured, in Niloddmrg and \rruulk% 
To-day, my forces are at so low iin eld* that 1 amply ciuumt 
dream of an attempt to carry on Im-dtie** under such modi lion*. 
On the 19th it will he seventeen years since I began to etulure thin 
and similar struggles, which have continued without interruption, 
I believe that during this period I have . , , done my official 
duty. ... If there is no change in the dtuiitiuti, in eight or ten 
days from now l shall have to hand in my official tender of resig- 
nation, this meaning, in accordance with the law s of the empire, 
an announcement of my withdrawal from office.” 

Bismarck’s mention of an appro % iimite date for hi * impending 
resignation serves tody to enrage the rm|»r**r t who reiterate* 
his own determination to abdicate should Bismarck resign. 

Thus speed the missives to and f r*» from IterSm to <i astern and 
from Gastem to Berlin* each of the *dd men telling the other that 
he won’t play any longer if the either continue* obstinate, Al- 
most every day, the chancellor makes the wcrrtnry of State send 
a wire keeping him informed about t|*«- emp* r«*r% mood. On the 
other hand, the emperor enquires uf ihdo nlo!?** ** t suppose the 
chancellor is very much annoyed with nm * ** Tin* emperor d«ei 
not quite know how to deal with this Bismarck, whose way it ii 
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to draft the most important State documents upon his own 
initiative. lie writes to the chancellor: 

“ l am much moved at the thought that we should, to all ap- 
pearance, he showing a friendly demeanour towards Russia at 
the very time when we are . . . entering into a coalition with 
Austria against Russia. For your part, you are already so much 
committed to such an intention, that you do not merely discuss 
your whole project with Count Andrassy, but you even allow 
him to talk about it to his emperor, who promptly accepts the 
idea. . . . Put yourself in my place for a moment. I go to see my 
personal friend, my relative, my ally in good times and in bad, 
so that we may clear up hasty and misunderstood passages in his 
letter, and our discussions lead to a satisfactory result. Now, 
simultaneously, I am to enter into a hostile coalition against this 
sovereign, which means that behind his hack I am to make my 
actions belie my words? . . . However, I will not and must not 
disavow the steps you have already taken vis-a-vis Andrassy and 
his master. You may, therefore, discuss in Vienna the eventuali- 
ties of a disharmony with Russia becoming intensified to the pitch 
of a possible breach. . . . Hut I cannot conscientiously author- 
ise you to enter into any kind of agreement, coalition, or even 
alliance. . . . Your devoted William.’' 

Two different; worlds hold converse here: old Prussia and the 
new empire, the knight and the diplomatist, conscience and 
shrewdness. Hut iMcphistophcles has stronger means at his dis- 
posal. Hohenlohe in Paris, Hcuss in Vienna, Moltke in Berlin, 
all the ministers m the cabinet council, must support his policy. 
The whole cabinet threatens to resign. The emperor finds himself 
encompassed. In this business we can admire neither Bismarck’s 
policy nor his tactics. Our admiration is reserved for the veteran 
emperor. 

How Bismarck journeys to Vienna, puts the finishing touches 
to the negotiations, concludes the alliance except for the sig- 
nature ; how, dreading a downfall, he sends defiant reports to the 
emperor, first to Berlin, then to Stettin, and finally to Baden; 
how the emperor fights step by step on behalf of his personal 
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honour (since he can no longer maintain hi* policy), tries to keep 
the name of Russia out of a treaty which has been entered into 
against Russia, and finally gives up the game m lost. • all this 
reads like a German saga. 

“ For the last four weeks,” writes the vanquished monarch, “I 
have been fighting against a stipulation in \ ieima which ran 
counter to my sense of honour and my duty. Rant night, however* 
having exhausted all my object ions, I at length agreed, on con- 
dition that the motives for the step should he communicated to 
Russia in the memorandum. All my moral force is broken. I don’t 
know what will become of me! Tsar Alexander will think l have 
played him false, seeing that I wrote to him, and declared also by 
word of mouth, at Prince Bismarck’s dictation, that it \vm mv 
intention *de nmintenir !e leg centennire de non peres We pic- 
ture the old man, one of the last survivors from the eighteenth 
century, writing this lament, thinking the while bow, sixty five 
years earlier, he had. ridden into Part* in the vam\uu\y of the 
first Alexander, the present tsar’s grandfather, just brfmv Na- 
poleon had been sent to Klim, 

Now his policy is the right one, fliutijgh he cannot enforce its 
adoption. Not that he has a clearer vidua than the chancellor! 
But he is under flu* spell of morality and tradition, which sustain 
his faith in the essentia! rigidness of t ho alliance with 

Russia, and he cannot break that nllmner without, a painful 
wrench. Nor can the alliance he broken without danger to the 
country. For the very reason that he is so * *!d, for the very reason 
that his mind fins grown stiller than his he can in Hus case 

see more clearly than another the great ism*** that are involved, 
No one in the decades that followed could mtiriw more trench- 
antly Bismarck’s decision to side with Austria, no one can criti- 
cise that decision more trenchantly to day , than did William 
when he permed tin* following marginal mite to one of the chan- 
cellor’s letters: 

a Why should we support Austria against Httidct with nil our 
strength, while being content that Austria dimthl remain neutral 
if I* ranee at tacks us? What we propone t %% do fir Austria ugainsf 
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Russia, Austria ought to do for us against France. . . . This is 
partie inegale ! ! The proposed treaty will inevitably drive Russia 
into the arms of France, and that will foster the French longing 
for vengeance ! What better situation could France hope for than 
, to place Germany and Austria between two fires? . . . That is 
why the Three Emperors’ League ought to be maintained, instead 
j of being broken up in favour of a league a deux. ... As soon as 
the proposed treaty becomes known, or when its existence is sus- 
pected, France and Russia cannot fail to unite!” 

Bismarck had considered and rejected every one of these 
countervailing considerations. The essential motive for his marked 
change of policy seems to have been feeling rather than calcula- 
» tion; its primary impulse was feeling. Karl Marx’s comment, at 
the time, in a letter to Engels, is but a reflexion of what Bismarck 
had himself said about Gorehakoff. Here are Marx’s words: “ The 
most characteristic thing in Bismarck is the way in which his 
antagonism to Russia originated, lie wanted to depose Gorehakoff 
and to install Shuvaloff. Since he failed to get his way, the rest 
follows as a matter of course. Voih\ 1’enuemi! . . . En attendant, 
the black cloud in the East is serviceable to him: once more he is 
the indispensable man. . . . His iron military budget will be re- 
newed in the next Reichstag; perhaps it will be made * per- 
petual 

The subsidiary cause, too, is feeling. Never before has Bis- 
marck regarded popular approval as a motive for entering into 
an alliance, or popular disapproval as a motive for breaking one. 
Now, he refers again and again to public opinion. South Ger- 
many is, in fact, delighted ; and almost all the parties in the 
Reichstag endorse his policy. He has looked forward to this, for 
his parliamentary majority is precarious. 

His third reason for the change of policy is temperamental. 
He says to Lucius: “ Alliance with an autocrat, with a semi- 
barbaric and oppressed nation, is risky, whereas there are many 
advantages in an alliance with a comparatively weak State like 
i Austria.” Again: “If I must choose, I will choose Austria; 

!■ a constitutionally governed, pacific State, which lies under Ger- 
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many’s gnus ; whereas we can’t get at Russia.” When, before this, 
has Bismarck been loath to enter into an alliance with an auto- 
crat? When, before this, has he thought it preferable to form ties 
with a constitutionally governed State? How long has Austria 
been more pacific than Russia? These are but autosuggestions to 
hide the deeper reasons from himself and others. Bismarck’s own 
autocratic inclinations explain his wish for an ally who is “ com- 
paratively weak” and “lies under Germany’s guns” — all the 
more when the ally’s minister of State is an accommodating 
subordinate. 

These currents of feeling, these shadows upon the mind of a 
statesman who was only great when he made careful calculations, 
were the primary determinants of his change of policy, steadily 
favoured it, ultimately decided it. That he should choose at all, 
conflicted with his old principles ; that he should choose Austria, 
was disastrous. What he achieved was infinitesimal as protection 
against a power whose friendship he had hitherto been able to 
secure, but which he now alienated. Nor did he achieve nearly as 
much as he had expected. 

Eor what Bismarck had aimed at was something more than a 
mere reinsurance which threatened to destroy the safeguards 
provided by the old Three Emperors’ League without putting new 
safeguards in their place. He had hoped for a comprehensive 
alliance with Austria, one which should be incorporated into the 
constitutions of the two countries. Here, too, feelings were the 
motive force ; he wanted to reconstruct what time had destroyed, 
he dreamed of the completion of the incomplete, he pictured the 
establishment of a greater Germany! Had the frigid calculator 
of the sixties vanished? Had Bismarck forgotten the considera- 
tions which had led him to exclude eight million Germans from 
the German empire, because he was afraid of including so many 
more millions who were not Germans, and because he wanted 
to be quit of the rivalry of the Habsburgs ? The rivalry was over 
and done with, but the alien nationalities remained. This much is 
certain, that the man who had broken Austria’s strength now 
sought an alliance with Austria because Austria was weak. 
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Thus does destiny move in a sweeping curve: the enemy comes 
k to his victim; he enters into an alliance with the power whose 
mgth lie has broken; he weds an ageing woman whom he had 
saken when she was young. Surely the eagerness of the other 
•ty to the bargain should have given him pause? Francis 
eph, whom Kbniggnitz had robbed of half his authority, comes 
>erson, thirteen years after the battle, to call upon the victor; 
both the emperor and his minister Andrassy are stubborn in 
ir refusal to enter into the sort of alliance Bismarck had pro- 
ecl The man now on a visit to Vienna had destroyed the Gcr- 
iie Federation; the vanquished have no desire to conjure up 
ghost. Bismarck would fain shift the centre of gravity of the 
itinent westward, hut Austria’s gaze is fixed on the East — 
le in case of need she will look farther west than suits Bis- 
*ck\s plans. Andrassy flatly refuses to fight beside Germany 
behalf of Alsace, so that old William (who scents danger in 
t quarter) exclaims wonderingly : “This is partic iwSgalc!” 

• the first time in his life Bismarck strikes a bargain in which 
rives more than he gets. 

inti -German sentiment gathers strength in St. Petersburg, 
en the longing for a war of vengeance makes the French look 
Russia for support, they will put their trust in the western- 
era nutcrackers, whose jaws can crack the intervening nut all 
more easily when one of these jaws is hollowed out. Bismarck 
evoked a dangerous spectre, and will need eight years in 
eh to lay it. In his successor’s time, its menace will be renewed. 
More making his choice, he had, in a number of written mono- 
ics, summed up the pros and the cons: remarking that, materi- 
■ speaking, Russia would be the stronger ally; referring to 
tarchical friendship, the instinct of self-preservation, the lack 
all antagonisms. Subsequently, he spoke of Austria’s weak 
its; u the fluctuations of public opinion in the Hungarian, 
v, and Catholic elements of the population ; . . . the in- 
nee of father confessors in the royal family; the possibility of 
reestablishment of intimate relationships between Austria 
France, upon a Homan Catholic basis.” He mentioned the 
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Polish question (to which he returned in his memoirs), saying 
that the problem of the future of Poland would become a pecu- 
liarly complicated one in the event of a military alliance between 
Germany and Austria. He summarised the outlooks as follows: 
“Neither alliance could be regarded as permanently stable; 
neither the dynastic alliance with Russia, nor yet the union based 
upon popular sympathy between Germans and Hungarians. The 
nightmare dread of anti-German coalitions persists.” In 1880, he 
writes: “We hope, and we wish, to remain at peace with Russia. 
If this should prove impossible, because Russia attacks us or 
Austria, then there would be a war against Russia alone, or 
against Russia allied to France and Italy — a war likely to have 
the gravest consequences, and one which, even should we prove 
victorious, would not bring us anything worth the pains.” 

The spectre of world war haunts Bismarck when he enters into 
the alliance with Austria. Nothing can lay that spectre. 

XVI 

Bismarck’s choice of Austria was decisive. It settled the sub- 
sequent course of European politics, including the formation of 
the Triple Alliance. To-day, after the great catastrophe, oscilla- 
tions and crises are of little interest to us. Once the motives and 
the counter-motives at work in the formation of the Austrian 
alliance have been set forth in detail as ari outcome of the analysis 
of actions, purposes, and feelings, there is no need for more titan 
a cursory survey of the happenings of the eighties. Bismarck 
had reestablished Central Europe. He had abandoned freedom of 
choice. Russia was estranged, and his attempts at a rapproche- 
ment with England were unavailing. 

Failure in this respect brought him luck to begirt with. Since 
England refused to become a party to any coalition against 
France, the tsar, as England’s enemy, was drawn towards the 
German powers. The new Three Emperors’ League was mainly 
concerned with sharing interests in the Balkans, The tsar was 
free to work against England in the Near East, and by thus 
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helping Alexander to his wishes in this respect, Bismarck was 
able to delay the Russian understanding with France. The alliance 
of 1881 was renewed in 1884. In the interim, the Triple Alliance 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy had been formed. Its aim was to 
prevent a union of Italy with France, although Bismarck did not 
look for serious help from Italy, being content to hope “ that an 
Italian drummer would appear with the tricolour on the crest of 
the Alps.” Another aim of the Triple Alliance was to dispel the 
deadly enmity between two of its members. 

But he did not regard any of these objects as fundamental. 
They were all subsidiary to the main purpose of safeguarding 
peace. During the crises of the eighties, as in the previous decade, 
Bismarck never wanted war; and twice or thrice he used all his 
influence on the side of peace. In retrospect, he once more enu- 
merates all the influences that weaken the Habsburg empire : the 
medley of races, Roman Catholic influences, pan-Slavism, Bosnia, 
Serbia, the Polish and the Czech and the Trentino questions ; and 
he prophesies that they are one and all capable of becoming 
46 points of crystallisation, not only for Austrian but also for 
European crises, in which German interests will be affected only 
in so far as the German empire enters into a solidly constructed 
union with Austria. ... It would be unwise to regard the Triple 
Alliance as a secure foundation for all evil days.” At the very 
outset of the alliance and again and again in subsequent years, 
Bismarck refused to give Austria German aid in the Balkans; 
and he was careful to avoid a breach with Russia. The Triple 
Alliance was possible only on these stipulations, so long as Bis- 
marck was its leading spirit. The loose bond of his day was rarely 
dangerous. In the hands of his successors, when the alliance was 
inspired with a Nibelung-like conception of fidelity, it became 
deadly. 

How Bismarck would have acted in the crisis that preceded the 
world war may be inferred from his behaviour during the crises 
of the eighties. In the year 1885, when the Three Emperors’ 
League was shattered by differences about the Bulgarian ques- 
tion (Bismarck being allied with Austria, Italy, and Rumania, 
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whilst the Russians wanted to drive out the Battenberg ruler and 
govern Bulgaria themselves), the Viennese suddenly demanded 
Germany’s help in their Balkan schemes. Bismarck flatly refused: 
he would do nothing more than maintain the status quo; if the 
Austrians wished for any expansion of territory, that was their 
affair, and would be undertaken at their own risk! “If Russia 
should make any aggression, or commit any provocative act in 
defiance of her treaty obligations, we are prepared to support 
Austria with all our forces ; but if a war with Russia should ensue 
because Austria invades Serbia without a previous understanding 
with us on the matter, we should not be prepared to represent 
this to Germany as the occasion for making war on Russia*” A 
vision of July 1914! 

These crises renew his uneasiness, lie says to the minister for 
war: “If we don’t get the money for the new military prepara- 
tions, I shall steal it, and shall then sleep in prison more peace- 
fully than I do now!” 

Before this, early in 1881, Tsar Alexander II. had been assas- 
sinated. His son Alexander III. was less approachable, though he 
was not anti-German. Since, after the events of 1885, the new 
tsar would not renew the Three Emperors’ League, Bismarck 
changed front once more, and in the beginning of 1887 made 
overtures for a Russian alliance. Eight years after coming to an 
understanding with Austria, he was ready to go back to his first 
love, Russia. Nevertheless, the Austrian alliance remained in 
being; its popularity was undiminished. The German desire for a 
union with the Austro-Germans was too strong and too natural 
an impulse to leave room for the consideration that only a small 
minority of the inhabitants of the southern empire were of Ger- 
man blood, that most of the civilians and most of the soldiers who 
lived and fought under the Austrian eagles were of other races, 
spoke other tongues, and were as little inclined to be friendly 
towards Germany as the French. 

Meanwhile Count Paul Shuvaloff (younger brother of Count 
Peter) had become director of Russia’s eastern policy. lie in- 
formed Bismarck that if the tsar could have the Straits, Ger- 
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many could send a Prussian governor to Paris. Bismarck was as 
keen to sign a treaty with Russia to-day, as Andrassy had been 
one w ith Germany eight years earlier. Both were rein- 
surances, but for very different purposes. This new Russian alli- 
ance was to protect Germany against France. 

His aim was purely defensive. He never wanted to weaken 
Fiances position as a great power. Far from it, for he contem- 
plated the possibility that Gladstone would arrange an Anglo- 
Russian alliance. This 'would throw Germany into the arms of 
h ranee, and he wanted to make sure of the support of either 
b ranee or Russia in any event. “ liven if France were to attack 
us, we should never contemplate the possibility of destroying a 
nation comprising forty million persons so gifted and self-reliant 
as the French. For a hundred years, the three great empires of 
the eastern half of Europe have been vainly trying to destroy the 
Polish nation- and this nation is incomparably less vigorous 
than the French. . . . But if France remains powerful, or be- 
comes powerful once more after a brief convalescence, so that we 
shall always have to reckon with her as a formidable neighbour, 
then in the next war, should we prove victorious, we must treat 
her considerately, just as we did Austria after the war of I860. 
If I sounded a different, note in the Reichstag sometimes, this was 
only in order to keep the peace by scaring our would-be enemies. 
Should it prove impossble to avert war, then, after our first vic- 
tory, we must offer France peace on easy terms. If, on the other 
hand, we should be defeated, we can hardly suppose that Russia 
would he best pleased at the prospect of having the confines of a 
victorious French republic advanced nearer to her own borders.” 

In May 1887, war with France seemed imminent. Bismarck 
seized the opportunity of urging Shuvaloff to conic to terms, 
and now the old wizard sprung one of his surprises. He laid be- 
fore the Russian his secret anti-Russian alliance entered into with 
Austria in the year 1879! The Russian negotiator is shown in 
black and white that his partner is always ready to protect him- 
self against one ally by underhand traffic with another — and the 
disclosure, instead of spoiling Bismarck’s game by outraging Mus- 
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covite morality, is favourable to his present plans. Alexander III. 
is a younger and colder man than William I., whose word is his 
bond. Shuvaloff buys Bismarck’s authorisation for a Russian 
advance towards the Bosphorus, and gets a free hand in Bul- 
garia, pledging in return Russia’s neutrality in the event of an 
attack on Germany by France. 

Bismarck is well content, now that he can pouch a treaty of 
the old kind, one in which he gets as much as he gives. The Rus- 
sian, too, has every reason to be pleased. Germany pledged her- 
self to maintain the status quo in the Balkans, i.e. in Russia’s 
favour and Austria’s disfavour. Nor need Russia now fear that 
Germany and Austria will conspire against her; should Austria 
attack Russia, Germany is to be benevolently neutral. Livadia 
is forgotten, and Russia can follow her own bent against Austria. 
Who, in the critical moments when war begins, can say which 
combatant is really the aggressor? 

This ludicrous substratum of all European treaties of alliance, 
the perpetual recurrence of flourishes about “ unprovoked at- 
tacks ” and “wars of conquest” and “defensive campaigns 
makes them ambiguous one and all; and at the same time their 
secrecy robs them of moral force. The duplicity of the system 
whereby Bismarck endeavoured to safeguard himself against Vien- 
nese wiles by St. Petersburg obligations, and against Muscovite 
intrigues by Austrian fears, was no worse than that which un- 
derlay all the secret treaties of Europe. Bismarck, however, 
foresaw that reproach was possible, and defended himself as 
follows : 

“I believe, on the contrary, that the emperor of Austria wants 
such an arrangement. Even if I should he mistaken in this sup- 
position, . „ . the effect of Austrian mistrust would be less 
dangerous than a similar lack of confidence on the part of Tsar 
Alexander, for our relationships with Austria are on too broad 
a foundation to be overturned by the fugitive kou peons of a 
suspicious sovereign. . . . Nor will it do us any harm if the Rus- 
sian affair should leak out; indeed, I should not he sorry. Besides, 
I don’t think it would make the emperor of Austria uneasy. „ . . 
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He will know that our only object is to set back the coming of 
the i ranco-Russian alliance for three years more.’ 5 

Ihe foregoing lines were penned by an adept in the school of 
Maehiavelli. His design was to put both his restless neighbours 
out of action, to curb their rivalry through their dread of a 
powerful third party. He wanted to keep his two “heraldic 
beasts ” asunder. Almost immediately afterwards, when Prince 
h erdinand of Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha is chosen by the Sobranye to 
rule over Bulgaria, he finds it necessary to persuade his Russian 
ally that this is not a casus belli, is not an Austrian “ attack ” 
within the meaning of the treaty. — What if the cat should get 
out of the bag? All the better! Then Francis Joseph will see that 
Bismarck’s suspicions of him are only for the term of three years. 
To the tsar, on the other hand, he says in a final, carefully pre- 
pared speech: “We should be showing scant respect for Rus- 
sia’s formidable armies did we fail to guard against the possible 
risks of pan Slavism ! ” 

dims in the two folio pages of the Russian treaty, Bismarck 
deals with four dangers simultaneously. If he does not uproot 
them, he at least minimises them for a few years. Russia, given 
her head towards Byzantium, no longer threatens our eastern 
frontier; Austria is warned off adventures in the Balkans; France 
and Russia are kept apart ; England is made uneasy about Rus- 
sia, and is therefore led to seek the friendship of Germany. A 
splendid game of chess at the close of the epoch in which nations 
played chess with themselves as the pieces. 

Bismarck’s wish was to win over England. He spoke of this 
as his chief endeavour during the last decade of his official career. 
In the “Oriental Triple Alliance”, which he brought into being, 
or at any rate did much to promote, he tried to effect a rap- 
prochement between Britain and the Triple Alliance, for then 
Britain, Italy, and Austria would guarantee the status quo in 
the Mediterranean. As early as 1882, he came to realise that 
there was a very great difficulty in the way of entering into an 
alliance with England. “ It is impossible to carry on confidential 
conversations with the English, because at any time the British 
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ministers of State may blab to parliament. Furthermore, there 
are no guarantees for the steadfastness of such an alliance, see- 
ing that in England it is not the throne which is responsible for 
these matters, but merely an ever-changing cabinet. It is very 
difficult to come to a trustworthy understanding with England, 
and to establish such an understanding on a firm footing, except 
in full publicity before the face of all Europe.” The foregoing 
lines were written to Prince Frederick, whom Bismarck wished to 
convince of the disadvantages of democratic government. Obvi- 
ously, publicity did not suit Bismarck’s policy ; and if, from time 
to time, in his foreign policy he had found it necessary to take 
parliament into his confidence, this confidence never went very far. 

In his approaches to England during the eighties and earlier, 
he showed the sympathetic understanding which is common to 
statesmen and poets, and was careful to adopt the circumstantial 
and sedate tempo which characterises British tactics as it char- 
acterises those of the Vatican. Never was Bismarck more cautious 
than in this matter, for thirty years earlier he had written that 
he had a weakness for England, “but these people won’t allow us 
to love them.” In the autumn of 1879, while his struggle with 
the emperor about the Austrian alliance was still going on. In* 
made some advances to London, though he soon dropped the mat- 
ter, as if his enquiries had ceased to interest him. Anyhow, at this 
date Gladstone was in power, and therefore the circumstances 
were unfavourable. 

When Lord Salisbury took office once more in 1885, Bismarck 
seized the opportunity of securing one or two footholds in Africa. 
He was able to settle the matter without a fleet, or at least with- 
out firing a shot. This was one of his “ games with five bails ” ; 
but to give a detailed account of it would he superfluous., since 
Germany no longer has a colonial world policy. As statesman, 
Bismarck excelled himself in these negotiations, for he kept his 
young empire’s impulse towards expansion in check by the anxiety 
he instilled about its position. Bismarck never dreamed of letting 
Germany try to rival England as a world empire, considering* nn 
he did, that the British excelled the Germans as colonisers, and. 
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above all, that the geographical position of England was far 
niore favourable to a colonial power. For twenty years after the 
establishment of the empire, his foreign policy was guided by one 
fundamental idea: not, “More land”, but “More safety!” His 
pride was continually overshadowed by his unceasing anxiety re- 
garding the preservation of the new great power, despite its un- 
favourable situation. Whilst he encouraged France to found a 
great colonial empire (were it only to divert the attention of the 
1 rench from thoughts of recovering Alsace), he thought it nec- 
essary to refuse the German imperialist pioneers the full sup- 
port of the empire, or at any rate to give them only a cautious 
and modified support. We have seen that he had no inclination 
to annex white races of non-German stock. He was equally care- 
ful to refrain from the annexation of coloured races, thinking 
that this would bring more risk than profit to Germany. Ac- 
cording to Bismarck, Germany’s future did not lie upon the 
water. 

Discussing the Emin Pasha question with an Africander, he 
said: “'Hie risk is too great for me. Your map of Africa is a 
very fine one, but my map of Africa lies in Europe. There is 
Russia, on the o ther side is France, we are in the middle : that is my 
map of Africa,” None the less, during the eighties, his personal 
authority in Europe was so great, that when Britain raised her first 
object ion to the acquisition of southwest Africa by the Germans, 
he addressed the following proud words to his English colleague: 

“If we really intended to found colonies, how could Lord Gran- 
ville possibly dispute our right to do so at the very moment when 
the British government is assigning the same right to the colonial 
government in Cape Colony? Such naive selfishness is an affront 
to our national sentiment, to which I wish Your Excellency to 
call Lord Granville’s attention. . . . We shall be glad to know 
why we are to he denied the right of colonisation which England 
exercises to the widest possible extent. . . . Our confidence is 
shaken by the arrogant way in which theories and claims are put 
forward which are incompatible with the principle of the equality 
of independent powers.” 
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When, however, the whole European situation, and especially 
the position of Germany, became gloomy towards the end of the 
year 1887, when Emperor William was ninety years of age and 
the crown prince was stricken with a mortal illness, Bismarck 
summarised the ideas contained in long conversations which his 
envoy and his son had been carrying on with the British. Writing 
to Lord Salisbury in the French tongue, he expounded the es- 
sentials of the German policy of alliances, and at the same time 
gave a hint to England that she would do well to join hands with 
Germany. 

“With an army such as ours, consisting, as it does, of all 
classes of the population without distinction, . . . the wars of 
earlier centuries, which were the outcome of dynastic moods and 
whims or of monarchical ambition, have become impossible. * . * 
It follows that our military authority must be primarily defen- 
sive, and can only be set in action when the nation is convinced 
that the warding off of an attack is at stake. . . . The German 
empire . . . cannot leave unconsidered the problem of the coali- 
tions which can be formed against it. Let us suppose that Austria 
had been conquered or weakened or had become hostile to us ; in 
that case we should be isolated upon the European continent* 
faced by Russia and France, and by the prospect of a coalition 
between these two powers. . . . Austria, like Germany and con 
temporary England, belongs to the number of the satisfied* sat 
urated, . . . and therefore peace-loving and peace-maintaining 
powers. Austria and England have straightforwardly recognised 
the status quo of the German empire, and have no interest in 
seeing that empire weakened. But France and Russia would seem 
to be a menace to us. . . . 

“So long as we are uncertain as to whether we shall be left 
in the lurch by those powers whose interests are identical with 
our own, no German emperor will follow any other policy than 
that of defending the independence of the friendly powers which* 
like ourselves, are . . . satisfied with the existing political situ 
ation in Europe. We shall, therefore, avoid a war with Prussia, 
so long as such avoidance is compatible with our honour and rntr 
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.safety, and so long as nothing happens to question the independ- 
ence of Austria-Hungary, whose continuance as a great power 
is a prime necessity for us. Our desire is that the friendly powers 
which have interests to protect in the East (interests which we do 
not share) shall, by joining forces, . . . become strong enough 
to compel the Russians to keep their swords sheathed — or else 
to offer effective resistance to Russia if circumstances should make 
a breach of the peace inevitable. So long as no German interest 
is at stake, we shall remain neutral ; but there is no warrant for 
the assumption that any German emperor will ever lend Russia 
the support of German arms in order to help in the overthrow or 
in the weakening of powers on whose support we count.” 

Repeatedly, during these years, Bismarck offered Salisbury 
an alliance on such terms ; the English premier, however, would 
not hind his hands. Germany’s ultimate aim stood in the way. 
Salisbury was prepared to enter into an alliance directed against 
Russia, hut not into an alliance directed against France. He there- 
fore postponed a settlement of the question, and his reply to Her- 
bert Bismarck was a mingling of the sour and the sweet: 

u Unfortunately we no longer live in the days of the Pitts. 
Then the aristocracy was in power, and we could pursue an active 
policy, such as that; which, after the congress of Vienna, made 
England the wealthiest and the most highly respected of the Eu- 
ropean powers, Now the democracy rules, and we have a party 
system thanks to which every British government is directly de- 
pendent upon the wind of popular favour. This generation can 
only he educated by events.” 


XVII 

#< I shall go on fighting as long as I have the power!” Thus 
did the chancellor, now seventy-two years of age, say threaten- 
ingly to the Reichstag, which had set itself up against his will. 

lie had made peace with two of his enemies. First of all, he 
had by degrees come to terms with the Centre Party, withdraw- 
ing most of his measures against its members, and closing the 
campaign with a spirited warning in the Reichstag: “We will lay 
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down our arms upon the floor of the arena, but we will not put 
them away.” In the winter of 1879, Windthorst had once more 
made his appearance at Bismarck’s parliamentary evenings, 
where he was heartily welcome. The new pope had written to 
the emperor and also to Bismarck. A few years later, he made 
the modern Luther a knight of the Order of Christ. The great 
badge bore a Latin inscription. Bismarck grinned as he read it. 
“ Kladderadatsch ” reported: “ Puttkamer has gone to Home in 
order to beg the Holy Father to use his influence on Bismarck 
in favour of the adoption of the new spelling.” 

Bismarck’s reconciliation with the conservatives was an equally 
opportunist arrangement, and was casually connected with his 
reconciliation with the Centre Party. At the elections of the year 
1877, there had been conservative gains and national liberal losses, 
Bismarck, therefore, favoured the separation of these two part ies. 
He wanted to get Bennigsen, a comparatively docile politician, 
into the cabinet, in order to isolate Laskar, a man of a more 
refractory disposition. Bennigsen, however, realising that he was 
only to be made use of for Bismarck’s purposes, was unwilling 
to imperil his position, and demanded that two other members 
of his party should be taken into the cabinet as well. Owing to 
this stipulation the plan came to nothing, and thereupon Bis- 
marck promptly threw over Bennigsen, though he had just wanted 
to appoint him as a colleague: “ I can’t do anything with in* 
competent politicians like Bennigsen and Miquel, who are en- 
tirely dependent upon public opinion. They are no better than 
fourth-form boys!” 

Bismarck’s return to the political party of his youth was oc- 
casioned or accelerated by the protective tariff which he intro* 
duced in the year 1879, after carrying on a free-trade policy 
for fourteen years. To him, protection was only a means for 
increasing the power of the State. He considered that: the empire 
would be strengthened by taking over the railways, and by re- 
lieving the burdens on property through indirect; taxation. lit* 
was eager to introduce new taxes, and learned with regret that, 
owing to the payment of the French war indemnity, then* was a 
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surplus of thirty-nine millions. “It is better,” he said, “for the 
government to be short of money, in order to introduce new 
taxes. I he fact, that these taxes pressed most hardly upon the 
fourth estate did not prevent him from taxing “the luxuries of 
tlu masses , tobacco, beer, sugar, coffee, and petroleum. “Pro- 
tect industry and agriculture”: such was the slogan now heard 
fo* the first time throughout the German empire. Bismarck’s 
reasoms for the new tariff policy were characteristic: 

I ue trade is an ideal worthy of well-meaning German enthusi- 
asts; it may he attainable in some future day. As regards all 
such questions, I am guided by science to the same extent as in 
other matters where the behaviour of living organisms is involved. 
Medical science has not solved these riddles. . , . The same re- 
mark applies to the problems of the State. The abstract teach- 
ings of science leave me cold. I judge by the experience of daily 

life. . . , According to my way of feeling, now that we have made 

our tariff too low, . . . we are losing blood. . . . We must 
transfuse fresh blood into the German body.” 

He still says, “according to my way of feeling,” just as he did 
t wenty dive years ago. lie pits experience against science, and 
jibes at intellectual considerations as “enthusiasm.” The actual 
fad is that Bismarck would like to do away with the Reichstag’s 
prerogative of controlling the budget. To-day, as before, lie wants 
to raise as much money as possible for the empire by the taxation 
of income. A conservative programme! 

Two years later, the electors gave their answer. More than a 
hundred liberals were returned and a hundred members of the 
Gent re Party, both fractions being pledged to oppose the change 
in economic policy. There was a majority against the chancel- 
lor! u For Bismarck himself, for our people, and for the foreign 
world,” wrote Gustav Frey tag in a private letter at this time, 
“the elections are symptomatic. Their result shows that the do- 
minion of one man, who has imposed his image and superscrip- 
tion upon the nation, is not unconditional, and that it is drawing 
to a close. « . . His arts have lost much of their effect. People 
have now gained a fairly precise understanding of the mixture 
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of lion, wolf, and fox, which make up this dramatic figure. Late, 
and slowly, have the Germans come to realise that the man to 
whom, after the German fashion, they have ascribed all that is 
great and good, does not possess every quality proper to a man 
of honour and a good fellow. ... It is time for him to retire, 
but he is so big and fat and shrewd.” 

Such are the auspices when, ten years after the establishment 
of the empire, and twenty years after the opening of the con- 
flict, Bismarck’s struggle against the nation is renewed. For each 
new legislative proposal, he has to build up a new majority. He 
is compelled to depend upon a mutable system of alliances, just 
as he does in his foreign policy. He fulminates his most effective 
curses against any kind of opposition; the Centre, the Alsatians, 
the Poles, the socialists — -all enemies of the empire! Listen to 
him as he speaks from the tribune, a rejuvenated champion, to 
all seeming. In the year 1880, he says: “ I have lived and loved, 
have fought likewise, and am no longer disinclined for a quiet life. 
The only thing which makes me stick to my post is the emperor’s 
will, for I cannot bring myself to foresake my emperor m his 
extreme old age.” A year later, when the elections have gone 
against him: “I shall die in the breach; maybe, if God wills, in 
this very spot, when I can no longer live. A blood horse runs till 
he drops. At one time I had thoughts of resigning, ... I think 
it well to let you know that I have quite given up any idea of 
the kind. J’y suis, j’y reste! Nothing will get me out of the saddle 
but the emperor’s will. I have been greatly helped in making up 
my mind to stick to my post by noticing who are those likely 
to be pleased by my retirement. . . That is why I have resolved 
to go on serving the fatherland as long as any strength is 
left to me.” 

A year later still: “What is there to keep me to my post un- 
less it be a sense of duty? There is not much pleasure about the 
job. In earlier days I liked the work, took it up eagerly and hope* 
fully. Few of the hopes have been realised. I was in good health 
then; now, I am ailing. I was young then; now, I am old. What 
keeps me at my post? Do you think that I like standing here, like 
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to lend ear to Cousin William while the latter breathes secret 
hostility to England. When Alexander visits Berlin towards the 
close of 1887, the whole position is uncertain. War looms near. 

Bismarck gives the veteran monarch pointers for his conver- 
sation with the tsar. William is to explain that the next war will 
decide the issue between revolution and monarchy. If France 
should prove victorious, Germany will be brought nearer to the 
revolution. Is that what the tsar of all the Russias wants? Is 
it his aim, when entering into an alliance with France, to threaten 
the other rulers of eastern Europe? If the Austrian empire is 
broken up, a number of republics will take its place, and there 
will be republics in the Balkans as well. Russia can only lose 
by such changes. Besides, a sovereign should avoid making war if 
possible, were it only because the peoples nowadays regard their 
rulers as responsible for defeats — as happened in France after 
the war of 1870. Even in Germany, in the event of a defeat, the 
likelihood of the establishment of a republic would be increased; 
the French anarchists would join hands with the German social- 
ists and the Russian revolutionists. Modern wars are not fought 
between cabinets; there is only one war now, that of the Red 
Flag against the forces of law and order! 

The old man commits these sentences to memory day after day. 
Bismarck has drafted them to suit the mentality of Emperor 
William and Tsar Alexander. One night, William is alarmed by a 
dream. He sees the tsar, whom no one has come to meet, stand- 
ing at the railway station. He tells this dream again and again 
to any one who will listen. At length, however, the two emperors 
are sitting peacefully together. They exchange pledges of friend- 
ship; so do their ministers, who have settled the terms of a treaty. 

The shadows lengthen. He who owns property must go well 
armed. Now, when William I. 5 s career is drawing to a close, his 
liegeman thinks of the early days. The first thing he did for 
his king was to hold the shield and to strengthen it ; this will be 
his last task likewise. Again as in the year 1862, he fights on be- 
half of the army estimates; again he dissolves parliament, and is 
in a stronger position after the elections. The new Reichstag 
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Last Speech to the Reichstag 

votes soldiers and guns for seven years to come. Once again Bis- 
marck mounts the tribune, and four weeks before the king’s death 
he makes his last speech to the Reichstag. It is a very long one, 
so that he, now seventy-three years of age, has to take a moment’s 
rest during the course of it — a distressing interlude. This dis- 
course is not enriched with imagery; on the contrary, it is ex- 
tremely practical. He makes a circumspect of the world situation 
such as he has often made before. A hidden warning breathes 
from the quiet words. We realise how tense is the condition of 
Europe ; how Germany is ominously affected by the illness of the 
heir to the throne ; how the dawn of a new epoch is at hand. The 
speech is inspired by the consciousness of all this, and his enemies 
hold their peace. 

“In these days we must husband our strength,” says Bis- 
marck; “and it is in our power to be stronger than any other 
nation of equal numbers. ... We are placed in the centre of 
Europe, are liable to attack on at least three fronts, . . . and are, 
moreover, exposed to the risk of coalitions to a greater extent 
than any other nation. . . . The pike in the European fishpond 
make it impossible for us to play the part of harmless carp, for 
they would fain fix their teeth in both our sides. . . . They 
constrain us to a unity which is repugnant to our German na- 
ture, and were it not for this pressure from without we should all 
fly apart. . . . 

“ Such a State as Austria does not disappear. But if we leave 
it in the lurch it will be estranged from us, and will be inclined to 
hold out the hand of friendship to one who, for his part, has be- 
come the adversary of an untrustworthy friend. In a word, if we 
want to maintain isolation, we must have a friend in whom we 
can trust. ... As regards the numbers of their troops, these 
others can vie with us, but they cannot compete with us in the 
matter of quality. If you speak of bravery, there is no difference 
between civilised nations. The Russians and the French are just 
as valiant as the Germans. . . . 

“No one would propose to use for offensive purposes the 
mighty machine into which we are developing the German army. 
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If I should appear before you to-day and should say to you 
(were the circumstances different from what they are) : We are 
seriously threatened by France and Russia; it is obvious that we 
shall be attacked; according to my conviction as a diplomatist 
and basing my opinion on the military reports, I believe it won 
be better for us to attack as a defensive measure ; I think we snould 
strike a blow at once, and I therefore ask you for a credit of a 
milliard or half a milliard’ — if I were to talk to you like that, 
gentlemen, I do not know whether you would have sufficient confi- 
dence in me to grant my wishes. I hope not ! But if you did, that 
would not suffice me. If we in Germany should wish to carry on a 
war with the full strength of our national forces, it must be . . . 
a people’s war. ... A war which is not initiated by the popular 
will may be carried on when the leading authorities of the coun- 
try regard it as necessary and explain why it is needed, but 
it will not be from the first animated with impetus and fire. . . - 
Of course every soldier believes that he is a better man than the 
enemy. He would not be a particularly useful soldier unless he 
wanted war and believed in the coming of victory. . . . We be- 
lieve just as firmly that we shall be victorious in a good cause 
as any foreign lieutenant in his garrison town can believe after 
drinking his third glass of champagne — and perhaps with bet- 
ter reason. . . . 

“The threats of the foreign press . . . are incredibly stupid. 
. . . Every country is, in the long run, held accountable for the 
windows which its newspapers break. One day or another the bill 
will be sent in, taking the form of the other countries’ ill-humour* 
We can be influenced by love and good feeling, too readily in- 
fluenced, perhaps ; but we certainly cannot be affected by threats t 
We Germans fear God, and are not afraid of anything else in the 
world, and it is because we fear God that we seek peace and 
ensue it.” 

When he has finished, the whole house applauds him for the 
■first time in many years. Every one refers to the speech as a 
European event. The emperor is still well enough to read the 
report of what Bismarck has said. A little while before, when war 
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William's Death 

seemed imminent, the veteran monarch had declared that he was 
too old to lead his armies, but he would certainly take his place 
at headquarters. He has just celebrated the eighty years’ jubilee 
of his military career. When he goes to see a picture entitled 
March of the Volunteers from Breslau in the year 1813 , and finds 
that the artist has depicted Bliicher as riding in the van, William 
says : “ The painter has made a mistake. I remember perfectly 
well how I rode back into Breslau in the company of my father 
and the tsar. But Bliicher was not there. The figure of Bliicher 
should be replaced by that of Tsar Alexander, to whom we were 
so greatly indebted!” Thus does living history speak. 

He is less concerned about the approaching death of his son 
than about the fate of his country. He is uneasy about the train- 
ing of his young grandson, and how the necessary steps for that 
training can be undertaken without mortifying the invalid. At 
Christmas in the year 1887, the old man writes his last letter to 
Bismarck. In this letter he encloses a document promoting Her- 
bert Bismarck to ambassadorial rank. “ I want you to have the 
pleasure of handing this to your son. I think the pleasure will be 
threefold: to yourself, to your son, and to me. . . . Your grate- 
ful William.” 

In the beginning of March he realises that the end is at hand. 
He summons the chancellor to his bedside, begs for a pledge of 
help to his grandson, and when this pledge is given, “the only 
answer was a slight pressure of the hand. Then his thoughts 
began to ramble. He fancied that Prince William was sitting at 
his bedside instead of me. Suddenly addressing me in the second 
person singular he said : ‘ Thou must always keep in touch with 
the Russian emperor ; there is no need of a quarrel in that quar- 
ter.’ After a long pause, it was plain that the slight delirium had 
passed. He dismissed me with the words: ‘I can still see you’.” 
Next morning, he died. 

At noon, Bismarck made an official announcement of the death 
to the Reichstag. During his brief address, his utterance was re- 
peatedly choked by tears. “I had requested His Majesty to con- 
tent himself with signing his initials, but His Majesty replied 
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Courageous, Proud, and Diligent 

that he was still strong enough to sign his name in full. That 
why this historical document bears the last signature. ... It 
would not become me, here and now, to give expression to my 
personal feelings. . . . There is no need for anything of the kind, 
for the feelings which animate me live in the heart of every tier 
man. It would be superfluous to utter them. ... I am sure that 
his heroic bravery, his strict sense of honour, and, above all, fun 
faithful and laborious fulfilment of his duties to the fatherland, 
. . . will be an indestructible heritage of our nation.'* At th* 
close, the speaker covered his face. 

We see how Bismarck fulfils his formal duty, and yet, even at 
this supreme moment, remains true to himself ; bow In- i* tt«»t 
ashamed to show his emotions, ami yet. does not nut So- a parade of 
them; how, both for himself and his hearers, he is sedulous to 
avoid any outburst of grief ; how, instead of talking about tin- 
empire, he presents William’s last signature as symbolic ; bow, 
above all, he is careful to avoid saying a word too much, is careful 
not to describe the dead man as either great or victorious, a* 
either prudent or wise, hut simply and accurately desert!* * 
William as courageous, proud, and diligent these are indu-t* 
tions of his own full maturity, the maturity of one who in such 
moments is content to display the self reliance of a stricken 
heart. 


ihe capital and the German people, Hurope and the other 
continents of the world, were all represented at the funeral 
brations. When the procession was passing down t otter den 
Linden, there suddenly rang through the silence a call winch, in 
three grotesque words, summed up this ruler’s amazing career. 
From among the trees, a voice crust: “Here comes Lehmann * *■ 
It was as “Lehmann” that Prince William had fled to FngUnd 
orty years before, almost on the same day of the year, when the 
same lime trees were waving in the same cold MarH, wind ; 
this same populace had risen in revolt, ami when every on- 
shouting: Down with the cartridge prince!” I„ day,. 

andv” 1 ’ ^ ^ n° ^ ^ hWi »K »« **,e 

d his wife would not disclose the secret of the hiding place on, 
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lit tin* drinker I rum Schonhansetu When William had got safely 
away, and the story of tin* false passport had become generally 
known, mocking rhymes about Lehmann were current in Berlin. 
I hml.it lr« Hismnrck had read them, 

thm wunth i H whether the call from among the lime trees reached 
hi 5 * ears. What is lie thinking about as he drives behind the hearse? 
If* mb- him dts Molt kc, nearly ninety years of ages his legs 
wrapped in a fur rug; tie is unfriendly to the chancellor. Boon is 
dead. Whil r I nr is there m a link with old times? No one; not a 
Mngh* officer, immster, or courtier of any note. Augusta is still 
alnr, hut the old lady has stayed at home. The wearers of uni- 
form, in tliis funeral procession, are of the younger generation ; 
especially flic grandson, who strides alone as chief mourner be- 
laud tie- h* at s**, The new emperor ties a dying in the palace. The 
Imki tti*h the IVtt.sstfi of old days have vanished. 

Itismas'ck is the hist of them. 
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a €hi the average my pulse beats fifteen times more frequently 
in a minute than it was wont to do under the previous govern- 
ment, . * . Who can tell what they are up to when my back is 
turned?” This avowal of a state of mind betwixt fear and fever, 
this pih moto movement leading to the finale of the great sym- 
phony, shows forth the prevailing mood which dominated Bis- 
marck during the hundred days he passed at the dying emperor’s 
side. 

He had had a whole year during which to adapt new means to 
the new circumstances; for, when the emperor’s death was obvi- 
ously approaching, Frederick became no more than an interlude 
in Bismarck’s calculations, whereas Prince William was hence- 
forward the main object. When Frederick came home to die, and 
Bismarck, for the first time in his official capacity, tendered his 
advice to the emperor, it was forty years to a day since, for the 
first time, he had acted as adviser to a king of Prussia. Then, 
in March 1848, as now, in March 1888, it was In the unostenta- 
tious Frederic inn palace of Potsdam that he exercised his func- 
tion as guardian of the king. Is he thinking of days gone by as 
his carriage passes through the gates of the royal park? 

In those times he had not driven in a State coach along the 
selfsame alley way. Augusta had received him secretly, in the 
servants’ hall. She did not wish to be seen in personal conversa- 
tion with the Junker from Pomerania, for in Berlin there was 
still shooting in the streets. Had the Junker acceded to her 
plan, the eighteen-year-old Frederick would probably have be- 
come king on the withdrawal of his uncle and his father. But in 
truth Bismarck forced Augusta to become queen, and, later, 
empress; with the result that she, who ruled his master, became 
his own bitterest enemy. William, after living to a great age. 
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had at length ended his days, and his son Frederick, whose early 
rise to power had been prevented by the Junker’s veto, was now, 
after waiting forty weary years, nothing more than a pitiful 
wight, gasping for breath, as he sat propped up in his chair. 

When Bismarck had mounted the stairs, he found Victoria 
awaiting him. She had ruled her husband even when he was in 
health, and had now taken all the invalid’s affairs into her hands 
(though not with the accompanying power she had dreamed of). 
In the present circumstances she was ready to come to terms 
with the mighty foe and servant against whom she had been fight- 
ing for so long. Soon, indeed, as widow, she would need his help 
against her other foe, her own son, the future emperor. Mephisto 
has to make use of all his arts of seduction in order to win over 
the two Victorias — for the queen of England has come to Pots- 
dam, and is beguiled by the charm of the dreaded veteran. There 
is a spell over this palace, where every one steals about on felted 
soles lest he should disturb the sick monarch, or betray anything 
to the son and heir, who has already posted spies within the 
walls where death is waiting for his prey; where women would 
fain be rulers until the dreaded giant with the domed head and the 
grey-blue eyes beneath shaggy eyebrows shall come from Berlin, 
and, with stately phrases and humble demeanour, shall lay his ir - 
revocable proposals at their feet. 

There is a third Victoria, in connexion with whom all the war- 
ring elements in this imperial palace are brought to a head - 
the passions, the will-to-power, and the thirst for life, family 
feuds and arrogance, fighting incessantly one against the other. 
The “ middle Victoria ”, Frederick’s wife, covets the Battenberg 
prince, the new aspirant to the throne of Bulgaria, as husband 
for the third Victoria, her daughter. But the hoary wizard cries: 
“ Avaunt ! ” Is his net to be destroyed by such an old wives' 
scheme ? 

“ Battenberg,” Bismarck exclaims in a conversation with 
Busch, “is the man of all others whom the tsar detests. . . . 
The new empress has always been an Englishwoman at heart. 
Now, for her own ends, she is even more so, and would make a 
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Frederick and Victoria 

tool of Battenberg to further her schemes. He is the son of a 
certain Miss Haueke from Poland — not exactly a family to be 
recommended ! ” In a yet more intimate colloquy with his friend, 
Frau von Spitzemberg, he remarks: “ The middle Vicky is the 
worst; she’s a wild woman! When I look at her picture, I am 
filled with horror at the uncurbed sensuousness which glows in 
her eyes. She is in love with Battenberg and wants to have him 
near her, just as her mother kept his brother tied to her apron 
string! ” 

Here was a question for the chancellor to settle! The sick 
monarch, who is not opposed to the marriage, is satisfied for the 
moment to he warned of a possible change bv addresses emanating 
from Bismarck’s circle; ambition and enmity ebb with his life’s 
tide, his soul yearns for peace*. But Bismarck’s irreconcilable 
heart still heats to the measure of the fighter. A year earlier, 
speaking of Frederick and Victoria, he had said: “ They are pre- 
paring for treason. They have* not a trace of German feeling, 
they have lost their footing in the heart of the people, they 
foment discord among the members of the* family.” Today he 
pronounces the* following judgment: 44 My old master was fully 
aware of Ins dependence, lb* used to sav: ‘Help me; you know 
very well that I am under petticoat government.’ But this man 
is too proud to admit as much. In certain respects, he is as de- 
pendent ami submissive as a dog; you’d hardly believe to what 
extent.” 

Bismarck’s misanthropy became intensified as the years went 
by. It was as though his antipathy to his fellow mortals had be- 
come petrified, so that towards the end of his career the chan- 
cellor lost his penetrating understanding, his perspicacious 
vision; he no longer saw clearly; his coldness and mistrust grew; 
the old lion would seem to crouch in his lair, his eyes flashing 
cruelly. Ids great paw ready to maul any one who should venture 
to draw* near; he stood perpetually on guard over the treasure of 
his homeland — the empire. During one of his rare visits, 
KeyserUng, the friend of Bismarck’s youth, asked : u Wlmt is 
going on in his innermost heart? Not a proud consciousness of 
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things achieved, not the comfortable satisfaction of great deeds 
performed, not the relish of peace and quiet after labour. . . 

Must not such a monstrous accumulation of misanthropy be 
felt by the man’s colleagues, by the deputies ; must not the whole 
nation be aware of the cold disdain its leader feels towards it? 
“ He gives me the impression of a man who is not quite right in 
his mind,” Hohenlohe observes. In the Reichstag, where, since 
1887, he has had a compact majority composed of the conserva- 
tives and the national liberals (a majority by means of which he 
has been able to pass his labour legislation and his protective 
tariff), in the Reichstag itself the personal dislike of the old man 
is on the increase. “ After such debates,” he once said on coming 
home from the assembly, “ I feel as if I had had a specially up- 
roarious night out.” Once more Bismarck’s fellow Junkers are 
drawing together in their hopeful expectations of the young man 
who will soon be emperor. On a drawing-room sofa, Holstein has 
already come to an understanding with Windthorst as to their 
course of action in a threatening future. 

Ere long Bismarck looks back on the vanished epoch as the 
“good old days.” Now he extols his late master quite as often 
as he had criticised old William when alive. “ The deceased em- 
peror was a trusty comrade who stood by his associates. . . . 
He often took a wrong turn, but could in the end always be 
brought back into the right road.” When the chancellor contem- 
plates Victoria, he even comes to think more kindly of Augusta, 
saying of the latter: “She often made things difficult for me, 
but she never ceased to be a woman of distinction, animated 
by a lively sense of duty, such as the new empress completely 
lacks. . . . She would like to make a sacrifice to her progressive 
friends, for her husband has no will of his own. But in such sit- 
uations, when everything goes awry, we cannot console ourselves 
by saying it is all right. ... I shall hold fast to my position, 
and even if I were to be given my dismissal I should stick to my 
post, for I should not countersign it! . . . No more monarch# 
are being born now. But I have hopes of our young master, whose 
difficult youth has been a help to him.” 


Prince William 563 

Since Prince William felt that he was badly treated at home, 
he had of late years drawn nearer to Bismarck. In 1886, Freder- 
ick, writing to the chancellor about Prince William, had said 
that the latter u is inclined to form his judgments far too speed- 
ily, lacks maturity, and has a tendency towards overweening 
pride.” Such criticisms from Frederick were calculated to make 
the recipient of the letter take a sympathetic view of the young 
man thus criticised. Bismarck naturally wanted to cure the 
prince of his u Potsdam obtuseness.” Even before Frederick had 
fallen sick, Bismarck had had a premonition that the new mon- 
arch’s reign would he a short one. To begin with, Bismarck and 
William were drawn together because they were inspired with the 
same feeling of hostility for the prince’s parents. 

Within a year, however, the self-will of William II. had be- 
come a cause of friction. Stocker and Waldersee had persuaded 
him that the best way of combating socialism was by gentleness 
and benefactions. William proposed to inaugurate cavalry dis- 
plays to provide funds in aid of the poor of Berlin. What en- 
raged the chancellor was not so much activities of this sort, as 
the amateurishness with which the coming ruler attempted to 
solve in friendly fashion a social problem which the old warrior 
had been wont to attack with all the powers of the law and the 
sword. In reply to the chancellor’s remonstrances, the prince 
said: u I would rather let myself be chopped into little pieces 
than do anything which would make matters difficult for you.” 
Bismarck was repelled by these extravagant assurances. He was 
still more disturbed, when, soon afterwards, during the last month 
of the old emperor’s lifetime, the prince sent to all the federated 
rulers a draft proposal, which he then wished to transmit, duly 
sealed, to the embassies , 44 in view of the not impossible eventuality 
of the speedy demise of the emperor and my father.” In this 
document, William u warns his old uncles that it will be unwise 
for them to throw a stick between their dear young nephew’s 
legs.” 

Bismarck’s uneasiness increases. What a fever must burn in 
the veins of this young man who, while two of his predecessors 
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are still in the land of the living, drafts proclamations and is 
prepared to send them to a dozen public offices ! Besides, is the 
prince ignorant of the imperial constitution, that he proposes 
to treat the federated princes in this way as if he were their 
superior? In a holograph letter which, when printed, occupies 
eight pages — a letter which, as he says, greatly exceeds his 
powers with the pen — Bismarck now expounds to the heir the 
principles upon which the empire is founded, and ventures to 
ask William to burn the draft proposal. This touches the prince 
on the raw! His first words as emperor (though admittedly 
premature) were, then, unfit for circulation ! And he has to bear 
this at the hands of a chancellor from whom he has already borne 
so much! The prince is already able to suggest to himself that 
he is making sacrifices when he selfishly revolts against his 
parents. 

His answer is cool, and contains a threat: <c Woe unto them 
when I shall be able to command! ” It is true that the words are 
penned against other persons, but the cutting tone does not fail 
to strike the fine ear of the reader, and it gives him plenty of 
occasion for serious thought. He had good reason for saying to 
the heir to the throne, in his lengthy missive: cc It seems to me 
that the strongest buttress of the monarchy is to be found in 
the fact that the monarch shall be determined, not merely to 
cooperate in the governmental affairs in the country in quiet 
moments, but also, at critical times, to be ready to fall sword in 
hand on the steps of the throne fighting for his rights, rather 
than show any weakness. Such a master will not leave any Ger- 
man soldier in the lurch . 55 Was it chance, was it a profound 
knowledge of human character, or was it prophetic vision, which 
led Bismarck to write such an exhortation to this man thirty 
years before the day when William II., put to the test by fate, 
was to fail, owing to the essential weakness of his character? 

Already in the days when he is crown prince, he begins, in 
Frederician fashion, to pepper official documents with his pen- 
cilled annotations. In some of them we discover dialogues be- 
tween young William and Bismarck, and we note how the latter 
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Discourses on Statecraft 

confutes the prince’s comments with counter-comments, all in the 
domain of high politics. For Bismarck’s despatches to his for- 
eign envoys become more and more expansive, more and more 
generalised. The prince is now able to study the transcripts of 
decrees and orders which give occasion for the utterance of 
maxims and for discourses on statecraft. We can look upon these 
documents of Bismarck’s as upon the ripe wisdom of an imagina- 
tive writer, or upon a great painter’s portrait of himself. These 
are, in very truth, Bismarck’s portraits of himself. When the 
anti-Russian sentiment grows stronger in Germany, and when 
the army men are urging war, he writes to the envoy in Vienna: 

u This indestructible realm of the Russian nation, made strong 
by its climate, by its steppes, and by the simplicity of its needs, 

* . . would, after its defeat, remain our mortal foe, and one 
thirsting for revenge — just as France is in the West. In this 
wav, a situation of permanent tension would be created, and I do 
not propose to take upon myself the responsibility of bringing 
such a situation to pass. The 6 destruction ’ of a nationality has, 
during the whole century, proved impossible for the strongest of 
the great powers in relation to the much weaker Polish national- 
ity. . . . We shall he wise to treat Russia as an elemental danger, 
against whose inroads we must build dikes.” 

When William reads this, his comment upon the remark about 
raising up a new and revengeful antagonist runs as follows: “ No 
more than at present.” Bismarck rejoins: u Much more, I assure 
you! ” With regard to the thirst for revenge, William comments: 
u Eager for revenge, perhaps, hut not in a position to take it.” 
Bismarck: H But they would he very soon, just as France has 
now boon for twelve years.” With regard to the destruction of 
a nationality, William writes: a But their fighting forces can he 
destroyed.” Bismarck: a They can he reestablished in five years ; 
of. France.” 

In this writ ten dialogue, experience is arguing with impatience, 
a mature judgment is contraposed to an unripe one. The old 
man still hopes to educate the young one. Bismarck writes to 
William a lengthy letter concerning Germany’s Russian policy. 
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and utters a warning against marginal notes of such far-reach- 
ing significance. “Officials who have knowledge of Your high- 
ness’ marginal notes (myself not excepted) would, in the event 
of a change of government, find it difficult to maintain eimau 
policy on its previous peaceful footing. In so far as I understanc 
Your Highness 5 marginal notes, I should have to speak in defiance 
of my own conviction; and for the policy of the German empire 
a reputation of duplicity would be even more dangerous than a 

fixed determination to make war.” 

Such are the weighty words which Bismarck chooses in order 
to warn the young man, and he is greatly astonished next clay 
when the latter speaks of the “ exaggerated significance ” ^ at- 
tached to his comments, and insists that his own inclinations 
are entirely peaceful. Is the young master, then, a man of whims 
merely? Does he not understand the psychological effect of such 
utterances? William adds that in future he will avoid making 
marginal notes, “ in partial recognition of the force of your 
reasoning”; but he is still determined, he says, to make* his 
views publicly known in one way or another. The elder William 
had never written anything so saucy. “ Partial recognition ” is 
new to Bismarck. Of course it is quite natural that young heirs 
should be ready to talk of the likelihood of wars ; they do not 
know all the dangers involved; they are not kept awake o’ nights 
by their anxieties. The prince, who is surrounded by bellicose 
generals, would be alarmed if he could read Bismarck’s gloomy 
vaticinations uttered to the minister for war. 

“If it should he God’s will that we should be defeated in the 
next war, I regard it as unquestionable that our victorious op- 
ponent would use all possible means of preventing our recovery 
for a whole generation to come. ... I do not believe that our 
enemies would be content with Alsace. They would demand ter- 
ritory lower down the Rhine as well. . . . We should not then 
have the help of Russia, Austria, and England, as we had iri 1812, 
for these powers would have seen how strong a country united 
Germany is.” At the same time he prophesies regarding Russia, 
declaring that that country is far more radical than most peo- 
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pie believe. u A Russian revolution and the establishment of a 
Russian republic may come very soon. A great many people in 
Russia concentrate their hopes upon disaster in war, thinking 
that when this happens they will be able to get rid of the 
dynasty . 11 His most urgent care flashes out in a short sentence 
written in the margin of a report: “ Hitherto we have had need 
of Ragland if peace were to be made possible.” 

Thus dark are the skies of Europe when Frederick dies. The 
emperor realises the situation. The day before his death, he sends 
for the chancellor, extends to him a hand reddened with fever, 
then takes the hand of the empress, places it in Bismarck’s, and 
presses them together. Pathetic in his dumbness, he warns the 
two, and seems, dying, to extend his blessing over the rule of 
Bismarck, the rule which throughout life he had opposed. 

Next day, the prince gains his end. William has become 
master. 


II 1 

u Frederick, Your Majesty, would hardly have become Fred- 
erick the Great if, at the opening of his reign, there had been 
in charge of affair, s a man of Bismarck’s power and importance, 
and if he had kept this man in office.” The words are uttered 
by Waldersee, and they make a strong impression upon the em- 
peror* for to become known as u William the Great ” was from 
the beginning of his reign the fixed and straightforward aspira- 
tion of the new ruler, now twenty-eight years of age. Walder- 
see, too, had an ambition. He wanted to become chancellor. At 
first, however, the new master was still afraid of the Titan, and 
wrapped him in a cloud of admiring words. Herbert Bismarck, 
now forty years old, seemed a possible successor. 

This otl^er Bismarck, a man of difficult character, ill-starred, 
was not only burdened with the cruel fate of being son of a man 

1 A mere detailed account of Bismarck's dismissal will be found in the present 

writer's William, II,, for tins matter marks a more noteworthy epoch in the life of 
the emperor than in the life of the minister. 
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of genius, but was even more heavily handicapped by Ins father’s 
determination that he should be the next chancellor. In the spin 
of a man who walks in the footsteps of mighty forefathers, he 
might have gone out to meet the young ruler; he might, mutatis 
mutandis, have renewed the relationship of fidelity and trust 
which had united Otto von Bismarck with the present William’s 
grandfather. But whereas William the First and Bismarck the 
First had found it comparatively easy to enter into the relation- 
ships of master and servant because the master was nearly 
twenty years older than the servant, in the case of William the 
Second and Bismarck the Second, the age relationships were 
reversed, the servant was much older than the master. Nature 
had removed the possibility of those sentiments which the elder 
Bismarck had described as resembling the feelings of a son who 
finds it comparatively easy to forgive the tantrums of a petulant 
father. 

In the case of the new pair, gifts and defects, too, were less 
happily distributed. The first William, though he had not so 
bright an intelligence as the second, had more tact, better man- 
ners, and more reserve, so that by degrees he became willing 
enough to accept the guidance of the minister who was a man 
of genius. The second William, impelled by his neurotic tempera- 
ment to embark upon actions which were beyond his capacity, was 
confronted by a second Bismarck, whose filial admiration, in 
conjunction with the effects of his upbringing and a secret con- 
viction that he lacked creative energy, impelled towards the 
service of his father rather than towards the service of his father- 
land. Whereas William had too much self-confidence and too little 
respect for his forefathers, Herbert lacked self-reliance and was 
burdened by an excess of veneration for bis father, so that it had 
become impossible for him (when occasion called) to form and 
act upon opinions of his own. Besides, William had been brought 
up unlovingly, whereas affection had been lavished upon Her- 
bert. He had had, indeed, to make the great sacrifice of his pas- 
sion, and almost of his honour, but in other respects his father 
had always shown much tenderness, nay fondness, towards him. 
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The elder Bismarck’s strong family feeling made him incline 
more and more with advancing years to work on behalf of his 
son's succession to his own post. 

Herbert, who had become his father’s sole confidant, and who 
had been taught statecraft by the greatest statesman of the day, 
would have had to be a man no less revolutionary than his fa- 
ther to be able to criticise that father. But with the knowledge 
and the skill of his father, he had also inherited the misanthropy 
upon which these were based, and in Herbert misanthropy became 
intensified to the pitch of sterility. u Where I despise, he hates,” 
said the father, u It is an excellent sentiment, but it does not 
always retain its vigour as long as might be wished.” Since there 
was wanting in him the foundation of the successes which had 
made the elder Bismarck an object of dread, people came to re- 
gard Herbert's cold and uneoneilintory attitude as due to arro- 
gance, In confidence it was said that all the ministers disliked 
him, and would only put up with him for his father's sake. As 
prince, William had been on friendly terms with Herbert, but 
now many voices were raised to depreciate, nay to calumniate, 
Herbert, so that the emperor’s vacillating mind was influenced 
against him. The unfavourable impression was increased by sug- 
gestions that the Bismarck* would fain set up a dynasty of 
mayors of the palace, whereby the power and glory of the royal 
house would he imperilled. Since those who whispered such re- 
marks into William’s ready ear were persons who lived by flat- 
tery, such as neither of the Bismarck* was prone to utter, 
Herbert’s activities as secretary of State tended to alienate the 
emperor from both son and father. 

William was crafty, and at first did not allow his intentions 
to show, 44 There is a regular honeymoon of mutual admiration," 
said the Austrian envoy in his dispatches home. To begin with, 
Bismarck was completely duped, so that he declared that the 
emperor had 44 more* eon rage and more independence of court in- 
fluences ” than his forefathers. When Bismarck sits up at Fried- 
riehsruh until eleven at night to welcome William as guest, the 
young emperor thanks the chancellor for his consideration 
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(which, of course, did not involve any upsetting of Bismarck’s 
ordinary routine) ; and, for his host’s sake, William does not get 
up until nine in the morning. When William visits the East, he 
does not take Bismarck as companion, being content to wne 
greetings to the chancellor. Ere long, he complains to the grand 
duke of Baden that the old fellow gives him lectures, speaks too 
often of his experience. William must have said something even 
stronger than this to the grand duke, who declares that the em- 
peror retains the two Bismarcks in his service “for the time being. 

When, in the difficult year 1889, the chancellor divides his 
favours between Russia and Austria, following his old policy of 
maintaining a balance, the emperor wants a more fixed policy, 
desires that this complicated system should be replaced by a 
“simpler” one. In general, William is anti-Russian and bellicose. 
Bismarck is pro-Russian, were it only for the reason that next 
year the treaty with Russia will expire, and everything must be 
done to promote the renewals of this reinsurance upon which the 
safety of the empire depends. When the tsar comes to Berlin an 
a guest, assures the chancellor of his confidence, but treats his 
cousin the emperor with cool civility, William invites himself to 
a hunting party in Russia, and Alexander cannot say nay. Hav- 
ing bidden the tsar adieu, William invites the chancellor to get 
into his carriage, intending to talk matters over with him at the 
Foreign Office. On the drive, the emperor mentions his determina- 
tion to visit the tsar. His announcement is received in silence, and 
William, much annoyed, exclaims: “Haven’t you a word of 
praise for me P ” 

This remark, which betrays a complete misconception of the 
dignity of his own position and also of Bismarck’s character, dis- 
closes the nature of the young man’s hankerings. The sage, who 
guesses the tsar’s dislike for such a temperament as William’s, 
who knows Alexander to be a fat and easy-going fellow, and who 
is afraid that if the two emperors go a-hunting together the 
main result will be to shatter a friendship which is none of the 
strongest, advises against the proposed visit. We can easily un- 
derstand that the young emperor is chilled. His vanity, his most 
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essential characteristic, is wounded. He puts down the chancellor 
at the latter's house, gives a curt farewell, and abandons the 
idea of the proposal talk. 

This drive is the beginning of the breach. The scene resembles 
the crisis between a pair of lovers when for the first time a kiss 
is refused. Soon the hyenas gather round; it is easy to fan the 
flames of the master's anger. Did not the old man malevolently 
compel Hie emperor to tolerate sharp official reproaches of his 
parents when, recently, Crown Prince Frederick's war diary had 
been published without permission? Bismarck wanted to dispel 
the legend of a liberal Ilohenzollern (which the wording of this 
diary tended to encourage), while he did not wish that in the 
forthcoming elections the democrats should have a chance of ap- 
pealing to the memory of the late emperor. Thereupon the “dis- 
gruntled Junkers " raised their heads once more, endeavouring to 
break up the coalition, and therewith to make an end of Bis- 
marck’s power. The chancellor, as in the seventies, takes up the 
cudgels for reasons of State, attacks the u Kreuz/.eitung " in the 
“ Reiehsair/eiger ", and fails to see what Lucius sees clearly 
enough, that such tactics are more dangerous now than of yore, 
“for the reason that; Bismarck has nothing like the influence 
with the young monarch that lie had with the old one." 

Besides, the German machine is creaking loudly as it works. 
There is a miners' strikes and the emperor wants to treat it ideal- 
is tiddly whereas the chancellor wants to fight it with blood and 
iron. Once more misunderstanding the meaning and the coercive 
force of the socialist movement, Bismarck puts himself in the 
wrong before the tribunal of history. Just as he had turned to 
account the attempt on Kmperor William I.'s life, so, now, he 
wants to turn this strike to account against the Reds, to use it 
for electoral purposes. But the emperor, u unexpectedly, spurs 
clinking", turns up at the meeting of the cabinet, declares that 
the mincowners are to blame, says that he has ordered them to 
pay better wages, failing which he will withdraw his soldiers. 
W e see that the young man dreads the revolution, and wishes to 
avert it by reforms; the old man wants the revolutionists to show 
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themselves, so that he can shoot them down. Still, to the outward 
world, emperor and minister behave as if they were agree . e 
emperor’s new-fangled notions, right in principle, though not 
capable of application all in a moment or in such a way, have 
been derived from some of his courtiers, who flatter him by as- 
signing to him the role of the roi des gueux. His advisers are: 
Hinzpeter, his tutor, whom, when he is conversing with Bismarck, 
he cannot extol sufficiently, although at a later date in his own 
memoirs he has little good to say of the man ; Douglas, a specu- 
lator in mining shares, a wealthy and amusing fellow, bursting 
with figures, soon to be made a count; Von Heyden, painter, and 
director of mining companies, who paints an elderly workman 
from the eastern quarter of Berlin as a prophet, and is tokl about 
the sufferings of the poor by his model. 

Now, something happens which has never happened before m 
Bismarck’s life. He underestimates the strength of the foe and 
overestimates the security of his own position. He, who has just 
taken on a fight against a whole class, leaves a handful of court- 
iers to do exactly as they please. From May 1889 to January 
1890, with only a brief interval, he lives at Fricdrichsruh, and is 
not even put on his guard by the emperor’s repeated exhortations 
that he should stay where he is and recover his health. An elderly 
husband who has married a young wife may not always be able 
to participate in the lady’s amusements, but if he be a wise man 
he will share in them as much as he can. Here, however, we see one 
with a profound knowledge of mankind leaving his wife (as it 
were) free to enjoy the company of young and vigorous admir- 
ers, without realising how readily they can seduce her. Self- 
reliance and contempt for his fellows combine to strike Bismarck 
with blindness. 

Yet he has warnings enough. He has only to read his news- 
papers at Friedrichsruh. All the parties are against him. 46 A sort 
of paralysis has overtaken public life,” writes one newspaper. 
“ Everything is going awry,” is “Germania’s” heading to an 
article. The 46 Kreuzzeitung ” writes maliciously, while the liberal 
journals are exultant, about the emperor’s plans for social re- 
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form* The socialist, a, as always, have their knives into the chan- 
cellor. Vet he is surprised when the tsar asks him whether he 
intends to remain in office. When Bdttieher warns him that his 
continued absence is dangerous, he rejoins indifferently: 44 In view 
of my record and my position, there is no risk that the emperor 
will dismiss me.” lie is like Dan ton, who answered every warning 
with tlie words: a They ’ll never dare!” 

Yet his critical faculties are awake, as always. lie complains 
that the emperor does not lead a properly ordered life, 44 so that 
the ministers of State often have to snatch at odd moments in 
which to make the most important proposals, and cannot even 
then he sure of commanding the necessary attention.” A com- 
munication made by William to the 44 Volks'/eitung”, Bismarck 
ascribes to 44 hereditary predisposition to insanity”; and it is 
true that at this time the Russian envoy reports that there are 
gossipping enquiries whether the emperor is quite right in his 
head. 

The emperor has put a pledge in the old man’s hands, and 
Bismarck at the close of his career is presented with a dog as sym- 
bol of the conflict. 44 A hideous black cur, with gigantic head, 
watery eyes, a wizened chest, and no breed at all,” The beast is a 
gift from the emperor, and lives now with the prince. Bismarck 
says: 44 This comes of being a king’s servant: I have had to hand 
my beautiful Tyras over to the care of the gamekeeper in order 
to keep this cur. Of course I might have the brute poisoned, hut 
he has such faithful eyes that I can’t make up my mind to it,” 
Bismarck, already on the edge of dismissal, leaves his master me 
watched in the capital, and away there in the forest at Fried- 
richsruh has to tolerate the company of the dog this master has 
sent him. The companion of his days, 44 the dearest companion 
in the world”, no longer greets him in the morning as for years 
past. The gamekeeper has to keep Tyras chained up, lest he 
should break loose, run home, and slay the imperial interloper. 
When Bismarck walks or rides, he is accompanied by a strange 
and hideous creature. When he sits at the fireside, the beast lays 
a shapeless head upon his knee and wants to be petted. This is 
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what comes of being a king’s servant, he says ironically, and yet 
puts up with it. 

We almost feel as if he must have prided himself upon his ir- 
replacability. In December, he said to his lady friend : u I find 
the emperor a most accommodating master. He has never yet 
ventured to act against me in any political matters. ... If I 
were a younger man, and could be always near him, I should be 
able to twist him round my finger. . . . One may dissolve the 
Reichstag three times over, but in the end one must break the 
pitchers. Such questions as this of the social democracy cannot 
be solved without a baptism of blood; nor can the German prob- 
lem either. And since our young ruler is loath to use force, . . 

He does not complete the sentence, but has written enough to 
show how completely he misunderstands William. 

Ill 

At length, on January 23, 1890, Bismarck is summoned by 
telegram to Berlin. Next day there is to be a crown council to 
discuss the social problem. He travels on a Friday, which he 
avoids doing as a rule, is very tired when he reaches the capital, 
holds a meeting of the cabinet, and proposes that they shall wait 
and see what the emperor wants. Thereupon Botticher rises. For 
ten years he has been Bismarck’s confidant, and a family friend. 
Now, among all the ministers, he is the emperor’s favourite. 
Bismarck has only become suspicious of him recently. Botticher 
says it will be well for the cabinet to give directions, so that some 
thing may be done. Only a little while before, Botticher had 
assured the prince that the emperor had definite intentions to 
institute social reforms. He and Bismarck had Been sitting at 
Friedrichsruh over their wine. Now Botticher repeats the state 
ment before his colleagues, and something unexpected happens. 
All the others agree with him. 

A terrible moment, such as there has not been for twenty-five 
years. Bismarck is forsaken by all his followers, who, during his 
eight months’ absence, have learned to follow another lead than 
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•His, Realising how he has neglected his opportunities, he wrath- 
f \illy takes the ministers to task, complains that they have been 
^oing their work badly, and then, in the expectation of a chorus 
°f objections, talks of resigning. The answer is a general silence. 
T?lie sitting comes to an end “ amid a general feeling of tension . 55 
Hismarck goes to wait upon the emperor, whom he has not seen 
s ince their parting after the before-mentioned drive. “ I want to 
Repeal the present Anti-socialist Law, for I need stronger meas- 
ures , 55 says the old statesman, and the young emperor is alarmed. 
-Again a crown council is held. The emperor announces his inten- 
sion to have labour-protection laws passed. His dream is to avert 
LHe threatening revolt, to summon a congress, to address his 
people “ in inspired language 55 on his birthday. 

Lucius writes : “ We sat there with growing astonishment, won- 
dering who had blown these ideas into his mind . 55 The emperor is 
already naming his advisers; they are the three men previously 
mentioned. Then Botticher has to read the memorial aloud. Bis- 
raiarck is the first who is asked to give an opinion. With assumed 
quietude, he advises postponement, says that if the emperor 
carries out his plan it will have a bad effect upon the elections, 
for the possessing classes will be annoyed, while the workers will 
He encouraged. The emperor makes a civil answer. He says that 
His main desire is that the Anti-socialist Law shall be rendered 
milder, and he adds that loyal advisers have urged this course 
upon him. Thereupon Bismarck growls out: “ I cannot prove 
"that Your Majesty’s yielding policy will have disastrous conse- 
quences, but the experience of many years leads me to feel sure 
that it will. If we give ground now, we shall not subsequently be 
to dissolve the Reichstag, and shall have to await more 
serious happenings. If the law remains unsettled, there will be a 
vsl cuum, and then collisions may ensue ! 55 

The emperor, irritably : “ Unless extreme necessity arises, I 
siiall avert such catastrophes, instead of staining the first year 
of my reign with the blood of my subjects ! 55 

JBismarck: “ That would be the fault of the revolutionists ; mat- 
ters will not be settled without bloodshed. That would be a capitu- 
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lation! It is my duty, in virtu** »>. v ,A l” ! “ m J 

to advise against the course you * uu ' " ' 

entry into the government, the royal ha, p - »- 

increasing. . . . This voluntary retreat th ‘ **;/; ‘ 

in the direction of jmrlmmonUry government, » v 

convenient for the moment hut «uufcl pff»r ,U«ger*.u* .« »-*-** 

If Your Majesty is unable to accept my «d* a . . t ,U »»•> 
whether I can remain in office.” 

The emperor, aside to Bdtticher: «imU fu* m- 4 

quandary.” This confidential utterance Mrav* Hu*t ?li " 
and Bottieher have entered into an tftttmaev avaunt k, 

Thereupon, all the others are 10 UI # ,Krir 

They feel that a breach is imminent ; yet not one of !!t * * ri v 4 -*• 11 ' f 
openly to take the emperor’s side. Here, *heti Mn-y h**«- **’ 
in the midst of the duel, Bismarck ■* nut hunt y n y l *yh 

enough to ensure that, formally speaking* * v *'"*'* ** 

view. But he sees that they are in a panic, 1 h* u * ** %u 

convince him that he no longer realty influence* them, though to* 
may still outwardly control them. 

Fortified by the news of this dispute, the eonor%*Uve 
next day, carry out Bismarck’s d* dgn by voting iti** 

everlasting Anti-socialist Law, thus destroying b*'L*ir 
tions the coalition by which he had h* *0 *»u$*p**rtr*t f**r !h,rr<* 
years, and depriving him of his ttmjnntv. the 4 -av, thr 

emperor shakes his fist at the minHter for war, *4tang : ** \ ** fr 
no longer my ministers, hut the mimst# r% «»f l*r*m-«* Jtsoo-*rrL 1 
You all looked as if you had 1* m whipjad* He has planted fu* 
chair in front of my door!” At thi* same hour, Hitmawk, m 
broken man, is lying on the sofa in it dr* Ming H* »*** •** 

the chief of the imperial ehnneeltrrv : ” Tb«* rm^rer i* 
estranged from me, and listen* to tucli *»« lloogt**- At * 

colleagues have deserted uie,” Only hn son lid! eniurrs t« »4vo-c 
a prompt resignation, and say* to a friend: M My BiLr csm* **«* 
longer strike his old sledge hammer 14***%,** 

It is true. Now begins n period of whu b !**t a tdl 

the end, seven weeks later. Hitherto, hi# iron *tU and ph*LI-r *n*H 
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lignum have made such vacillations impossible, It seems to him 
thnt everything depend* upon the elections, which he simultano- 
nic-ily long** tor and dreads, The tiny after the sitting already 
described, h«* inert h his astonished colleagues amiably and in a 
conciliatory ^unt, He says: ** A monarch's caprices are like 
rhangrs in the weather. One put* up UU umbrella, and gets wet all 
tlir » • » I honour in the emperor the son of his fore- 

fat hr i* ’h and my sovereign, though t deplore his attitude. We can- 
no! tuleriite the formation of a camarilla. ... I think we shall 
lorn* t«» gne any, lie retire* from the post of minister for com- 
mnve, and has u?te of the emperor's favourites appointed to the 
laeatit office ; rotund v*ion* tint tidier to draft the desired decrees; 
announce % that lie wilt soon content himself with being minister 
tor foreign nil airs, or with the imperial chancellorship. On the 
rmpvrorN fort May, there i* a reconciliation, with protestations 

off mutual e ste* in. 

1st t'Vhnmty, however, during a month of tensions and in- 

frignei, t hr old unntN unmd changes. He lets himself go once 
Uiuy-r , tries to lotto* lice hi** colleagues against the social decrees; 
and when Hot t ich»*r make* the court ier\s object ion that an ad verst* 
d* * cu«*n will dnph a se the etup *Tur, Bismarck attacks him at the 
ritfiiig « if the emitted, raying; ** It seems to me akin to treason 
I* tout responsible IltmCifer.H see tin ir sovereign on the verge of 
adopting it nitusr dang* rutm* to the State and do not openly 
‘spu-n floor tli *»irut. , , , If our only business were to carry 
out the emperor** will, eight. subordinate* might just as well take 
the places of the present ministers,” In the end, however, the 
ih-cive* are issu»-d ; hut * In n, at an audience, Bismarck wishes to 
sound the einjirior** mood, saving, ** I am afraid that I am in 
\ our Majesty** way ”, William no longer contradicts, hut remains 
fuh-nt, I', ven fins i* not a strong enough hint to Bismarck! 
Hr fruitlessly endeavours to make Ids colleagues voice protests, 
V\ hi*n tie announce * In* intention of resigning some of Ids offices, 
fliri, too, arc nileiit, Su!ner|ticut ly Bismarck says to his son: 
" They all drew m ilrrp hr* at It of relief at the thought of being 


» 
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Finding that his colleagues are thus delighted At the idea t*f 
seeing the last of him, Bismarck (as he himself tells ns I defiantly 
makes up his mind to hold on to his offices after all* 1 his enrages 
the emperor, who has already begun to hope, and now there neoies 
a contest to settle whether the emperor or the elmnerllor fm*» the 
most staying power. Both of them feel that the podium has 
become impossible, but each wishes to make the other re-^poimble 
for the rupture. The emperor does not venture to tlnne*^ Hi*- 
marck, and Bismarck will not go until he is kicked tint. He would 
prefer to remain at his post. At any rate he will not m ah*- thing* 
easy for his master by a voluntary mugimtimi, Thu*, 
staying and going, they come to hate one another, like hudmisd 
and wife in an uneasy marriage, when one party long** for a .sepa- 
ration and the other dreads it, while neither darr% to t tk« a 
decisive step. 

Bismarck is not in search of either fine g* ^furt H or aggrwnd* la- 
ment. Stubborn as usual, what he wants is a fight. S.m-r, tin* 
time, victory is out of the question, all he ho; It'S to 'iS t'HlV 1*1 t ho 
moral defeat of his adversary. Filled with hah- and jealous v , h»- 
insists upon the utmost tittle of his right ■> ; i* in a rag** l«-> an i>- 
the under-secretary has issued the invitation, to Hi.- conn* d of 
State, instead of laying them before him for signature ; « »•.-!;< * 
the crooked paths along which his enemies are walking; <»«-« •. »n 

trigues where they do not. exist; regards Victoria as the sour.-,- of 
Hinzpetcr’s inspiration. “ flin/.peter is the revolver win. b Vie> 
toria, a much abler person, load*, and then uses as a *v>aj»oi» t<» 
influence the emperor.” At the saute time he humiliate* himself 
unexampled fashion. He goes to visit Victoria, complain* t.» her, 
saying that he is no longer suited to the times; waits vainH for 
her to contradict him, and, when she ask* what she can d.. f ., boo, 
rejoins: “I want nothing more than « little svmpatbv ” It Ho* 
utterance were all that had come down to us out of the history 
of these days, we should recognise in it the dread of an uM man 
from whose mouth the bread of life is being snatched 

Yet, at times even now, the veteran realist is able straddv to 
contemplate the whole. During these February days be ha, h.. 
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IViiHitiii Hill drafted, Hr takes the opportunity of tolling all the 
% a noun envoy* home I ruth*, knowing that they will incorporate 
t H** hi* iii their report 4, and will ascribe the trouble to the court anti 
to tin* empi ror though he is jit ill trying to regain William's 
confidence. ** In the end*" Bismarck says t o the Saxon envovy 
** the linprror a*ks some casual officer of Hussars how the social 
problem h to he M*he<b and then wants to make me accept this 
fellow *n opinion, , . . fie has an itch fur bodily and mental 
hurrah shout mg, but is nut popular among the possessing classes, 
which have Item rd ranged liy Ids espousing the cause of the work- 
ing classes, I think the day wall soon come when even the army 
wilt ini longer be trustworthy, and then (h* nanny's fate will he 
smiled, " Unis during these weeks of vacillation does his mind 
flicker between the great, and the small. 

The elections derate the issue. While the garrison, called out 
hr I he war lord, is hnng marshalled with much noise on the 
TVmpt-lhofVr HU in, the workers’ battalion* are silently marching 
to the electoral uriu, To day they are taking rev* nge for a <feca<le 
of arlutrurv repression. I.irbkuechHs recent prophecy comes true: 
** W {hi I have you gat n*at after eleven yt-arsr 1 „ , , At. the Baris 
Congress eierv one recognised the Herman social democracy as 
the st rouged and the best organised in the world, \ ou wanted to 
strangle us, and you have d lengthened us. , . . What would 
hrinmijv he without, its worker*? , . . A new idea has come into 
the world, a new revolution, . , . If you run counter to the spirit 
of the time, a eat ad rophr is inevitable ! ” 

Today the Social Hemoerntie Burly has trebled its numbers, 
and Hu* Jted votes have increased from one and a half millions t o 
seven imUimtv. The total majority of votes against Bismarck is 
four and tt half million*. 

The chancellor mav have good reason for his belief that; the 
tinjH'Uu’h muddle headed tier fees have contributed to thin elec- 
toral reverse ; none I lie less, he is certainly wrong in his conten- 
tion that hut for them the results would have been the same as 
three years earlier. Still his hopes rise. He foresees a renewal of 
the druggie; has weakness passes off; he girds tip his loins, for in 
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No Surrender! 

his view the State is in danger; he furbishes up hi* M *e«po», . 
a strengthening of the Anti-Socialist Law ami high army e,t, mat- 
will save the situation. “If the worst happens,” he say- to the 
emperor, “we must summon the federated princes to Berlin, and 
restrict the suffrage. The masses, excited by strikes and by the 
issue of the elections, would not take this quietly. Perhaps there 
would be revolts. That would he the moment in which »,■ could 
best fight matters out with the social democracy. . - * Sium*** 
is still possible. I myself have sufficient idrefigtli mid rmlii Ml. 
Later it will be impossible. No surrender ! 11 

Thus speaks the old warrior. A us I as thirty years l*efWe* m* 
now, he wants to hew down the spirit of the time. I he young*- r 
man, who no more than Bismarck is a fraud of the people, hut 
who is “loath to use force 11 , rejoins; “You arc giving rnhW** 
which a young ruler cannot possibly accept ! " 

Bismarck: “We and they will inevitably cum** to blows* so tin* 
sooner the better ! You will never be able to kill social democrat* v 
by a policy of reform; some day or other yon will fa* compelled 
to kill it with bullets.” 

Thus does Bismarck push matters to an extremity. So secure 
does he feel his position to be, that lie one** more t* ml* m lo t 
resignation, thus making tilings easier for the emperor, lint 
William is dreaming of the additional eighty thousand *oldmrs 
whom the chancellor has promised to win for him from the Urteh 
stag. He therefore grips Bismarck's hand, and theatrically re 
peats the chancellor 1 # words : 44 No surrender ! 11 

Bismarck is flushed by this victory when lie goes to the fitting 
of the council. He says: “ The emperor is ready to tight, and t 
can therefore remain at his side!” All Ids hearer* look at him in 
anxious silence. For his part, exultant, fie grip* the reins more 
tightly, and is determined to keep his colleague* away from Ho* 
emperor. He reminds them of a cabinet order of old date, which 
forbids the ministers who are bends of department* to enter into 
direct communication with the king. This reminder come* too 
late. Long since, they have put their head* together : the ubmder*, 
the courtiers, the army chiefs, the conservative leader*, fine and 
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HI! limn Repudiates His Pledge 

nil th,-V assure the emperor that Bismarck is responsible for the 
reverse nt the polls. Without a moment’s hesitation, William repu- 
diates his pledge of no surrender, ami, at a public banquet, 
utters the threat : ** 1 shall crush those who hinder me in my 
work? ” This was the threat written by the prince in his youthful 
h-t ter to Bisnmrck. Bntticherks star is in the ascendant, and when 
Bismarck complains of But tidier to the emperor, the same evening 
tile emperor l*e.*tuw\s upon But tidier the order of the Black Eagle, 
the siiuie distinction which Bismarck had received many years 
before, for his success in the Schleswig Holstein affair. Now, 
when the chancellor hears the news of Bbttieher’s advancement, 
he is content, to say, quoting Schiller’s B "alien# Ivin's Tod: 
** Y on *ve gut your way, Octavio 1” 

His main desire, now** is to regain a majority in the Reichstag. 
The undent rock of the royal power seems to be quaking beneath 
Im fret, and he is looking round for a new and firmer standing 
ground. 


IV 

To win a majority in the Reichstag, to placate the emperor, and 
with the aid of the illusory power of this long despised parliament, 
seems to him the last expedient* With a majority, he will b<‘ able 
tu give the emperor eighty thousand soldiers, and In* is right in 
hdt*'\ ing that no tine else can do this* Did not his hostile fellow* 
Junkers wish to betray him with the Centre? Were there not in- 
f. rigors afoot, with Windthorst, months before the elections, in 
order to undermine his position? What if he were to forestall 
thrill? Arise out of the underworld, enemy and conspirator! dews 
mid Jrutifs are of the same kidney ; a chat with Bleiehrdder; a 
hint to Wind! hurst* Let m sit down together and talk business as 
in the old days. 

There mU little Wind! burst. For the first time in ten years he 
mil formulate \m demand** again. He had done so once before, 
lull t*| that time tin* chancellor thought the price too high. 
To day, Ilium* rck, in the utmost need, will certainly come to 
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terms. Windthorst asks for I ho repeal of the worst part * of the 
Anti-Jesuit Law, and that the teaching of ClirUtmnity shall tie 
introduced into the public elementary school*. Matters are dt* 
cussed for a long time. Again and again. Bismarck given signs of 
fatigue, talks of failing health. Windthorst knows hotter than 
any one else that, though Bismarck has misused the fthmse for 
thirty years, it may now at any moment become true. The Chit ho 
lie is alarmed at the rising of the lied tide, lie thinks that none 
but the old wizard can check the advancing flood. Hence an irom • 
cal situation, in which Windthorst implores Bismarck to rntmm itt 
office! When, for a decade or more, each has hern w idling for tJu- 
ot berks death, or at least for the other** retirement, n*nv, when 
Bismarck’s retirement, is imminent, Windthorst beg* him to remain 
in the saddle. Matters are still left tin** tiled w h* n Wiioltliorst 
leaves, but that evening he says to a friend ** J hate ju*t rome 
away from a great man’s political deathlad/* 

The great man wants to go on living, It** now *umiu*»n* the 
leader of the conservatives, to see w hat that, party wdt demand. 
But the Junkers get together, the agrarian* and the bar*mi. 
Within a few hours they have learned of Jhunarrk’* latent 1 plan*, 
Once more they close their ranks again *t tin* evd otTdomt of their 
class, and decline to do with and under him that which th** v have 
thought to do without him and again*! him. They bluntly refuse 
to come to the chancellor, and a day later publicly announce Hour 
refusal to Windthorst, so that the emperor to a v leant oilkuaHy 
what is the only condition on which the pillar* of the throne will 
support him. At the same time, i ‘mint Liiulmrg Stirum |*or# t»l 
Bdtticher, ami places himself at the tatter** dt*|>t««<il in order t*i 
bring the party and the government into touch, fie add* : ** It i» 
no longer possible to negotiate with Prince Bounarrk/* 

1 be veteran has now to face the gorgoii*# head* Those w !;» >m 
he has despised are setting themselves up against hum The m*-m 
bets of bis own class, instead of rallying round him a* h*t*l vgua id, 
are, metaphorically speaking, his slayer*, \\ hile still in high office, 
the dictator is shamefully defeated by the toe mb*- r * t*f In* tea n 
order. Ibis is a dagger* tiirunt in Id * heart, \\ h*n alt are ahan*h»st 
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Bkmarek’s Anger 

’ m K Bismarck, the only group to stand by him is his old enemy, 
tin* iVufrr Party, Germany is taking vengeance oil him for his 
dictatorship, >iH laying him out for his greatness. 

Thin do resolute hands on one side and the other simultane- 
ously lop off the branches of the giant oak. There is no one, now, 
to shoot off the withered tree top in order to deceive the harsh 
forester t 

This forester, the young emperor, has an easy task to perform. 
Pur day * he has been sleeting his courage by reading the articles 
in nit the newspapers, and by interviews with ministers and 
courtiers, tn the end, he has given Ids resolution an added impetus 
by persuading himself that he is passionately enraged with the 
Centre Party, and especially with the leader of that party. At 
length hr vultures mi the decisive step, and sends to inform the 
chancellor of an intruded visit. As chance would have it, the mis 
dvr h not opened that evening, and next morning old Bismarck, 
called before mue oYluek, has to meet, his master at an untimely 
moment nnd without warning. William realises that his great hour 
1 1 n s come, If i* mourns standing throughout the conversation, so 
that. Bismarck, who is always tired in the early morning, cannot 
sit down either. After a few preliminary words, the emperor asks 
him whether h** has not rebuffed Wind! hurst. In actual fact, by 
the emperor’s orders the chancellery has for weeks past been 
closely watched by the police, and he knows perfectly well who has 
v ruled the chancellor. Then the emperor says that the chancellor 
should consult him before interviewing important people like 
Windt hurst. 

Thereupon Itisfua rck’a anger bursts forth. He fiercely explains 
the nature of a prime minister's duties, the limitations of the 
king's prerogative*, the unseemliness of such a control as the 
emperor suggests, a runt rot to which he, Bismarck, cannot submit. 

** Not even if vmir sovereign should command you ? 11 

** Not even then, Vmir Majesty," Never has Bismarck, who had 
** serf t three lungs naked ", heard this word " command " from the 
lip’* of an v of hi* masters * though in official decrees it wots still 
Hurt l iii accordance with ancient custom. Ah a young envoy, in the 
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The First Command 

Schonhausen days, Bismarck hiul told the first king he had served 
that he must be 44 requested nut % * ordered ”, In go hi \ tetrna* 
Even the angriest of the ninny angry letters which, during twenty* 
six years, William I. wrote to his minister, shows a noteworthy 
restraint of tone. That was flic great, though unwritten, vmuU- 
tion on which alone a man born to command wotihl ronsruf hi 
serve. Bismarck’s whole career would have been impo*bbh* if, be- 
neath all the flourishes of devotion, there had been a rriaf itmdbjt 
between him and his king differing from that eustottmrv lift went 
two men of honour and of equal rank. Now, in face of tin* strident 
question, the whole structure 00111111*1*1!, and there was only one 
nobleman facing another. The tensions of the formidable moment 
robbed William of Ins carefully prepa red courage, and they went 
to have deprived Bismarck of hi* *elfqHi**e**ion fur several 
minutes. While Hie emperor, muttering i\rtm said that of 
course he had really been thinking of wishes and not of commands 
that surely the chancellor could not d* ore to introduce inch nm 
fusion into the mind of the people, Bismarck angrily reclaimed ; 
u That ’s just it ! Such confusion prevail* throughout the count rv 
that no one can be certain any longer what the emperor i* amung 
at with his policy ! ” 

The young emperor, alarmed, and not ncruduimd to a band 
to “hand fight of tins character, is for the time being more trantjuil 
than the old statesman. He speak* of reducing the demand for m% 
increase in the army, so that it. may he po**ible to come to term* 
with the new Reichstag, hoping that this proposal to retreat wilt 
give the old warrior a fresh occasion for expressing anger and fur 
tendering his resignation. But Bismarck ha* now roMi* r*»l hi* 
composure, sees that a trap lias been set for him, and once more 
declares that he would he willing to resign if the emperor *hmtid 
wish it. Thus each tries to throw* nil the onus 011 the other, lb* 
neath the surface of the animated dialogue, the *tnrm* of thU 
last struggle for power are raging, almost *ih nfh\ The emperor 
begins at the other end ; 

<( I have no longer any oral reports from my mhmU r*, I am 
told you have forbidden them to report to me without your 
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consent, basing these instructions upon obsolete and forgotten 
ortlinanees. M 

Bismarck, growing ever calmer, explains that he lias acted on 
the cabinet order of the Year 1832, that the king, after matters 
have been di.HctH.%ed between himself and the premier, is always 
cut it ht 1 to decide against the latter, and in favour of the head of 
department. This ordinance, says Bismarck, is indispensable. 

la every necess to power then barred? The emperor attacks 
from a third side. Now he approaches the old man in the tone of a 
crown prince, saying lie wants to be more fully informed about 
what in going on, that the chancellor should consult him before 
important decisions. Does the emperor know so little of the man 
with whom lie is dealing? Bismarck bluntly refines to do anything 
of the kind. Since the constitution n on his side, he appeals to 
the coiintitut ion. Hr speaks of his relationships with William I,, 
and says taeomcall y : ** By the time 1 conn* to Your Majesty, mv 
decisions stun! already have been t ahead’ 

A rocky count, and no haven! He hold* power in his strong 
hand's and will not yield a jot ! You will remain n shadow prince 
as h*ng n s hr* rule'*! 

Tim old man is not satisfied with rejecting the demands of his 
unruly master, Now be wadies to mortify the emperor, to take 
vengeance for the affronts of recent, days, to plant an arrow in 
bin citduyN heart ! There in a portfolio on t In* table. He need 
merely oj»-n it, and it will play the part of BandoraN box. Irrele- 
vant! y, be turns th*' con vernal ion to the matter of the proposed 
visit to the tsar, takes a paper out of the portfolio, and, glancing 
down nt it, j»ays: 

** There are good reasons against such a journey. A report has 
recently come to bund from London, The ambassador writes con- 
cerning some very unfavourable r* macks about \ our Majesty 
which t he tsar is said to hair made in privated* With the slow* 
gesture of n n accompli ! died actor, he holds up the paper. I he 
ell i per ur lutes his lips, Hindi he show* the white feather? ' I lease 
read if to me 1 ** 

Mephistopheles feigns alarm : ^Impossible! I really couhl not 
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venture to do that.” Temptingly he hold* the document m tin 
hands. The emperor trembles; he must not play the in? 

“Give it to me!” He snatches the paper from Bismarck’- hand, 
reads it, turns red and pale by turns. Then he makes as if to leave 
without a word. Among the tsar’s reported utterances concerning 
himself, he has read: “ II est fou. t'Vst un gatyon mal eh**- * ” il. 
feels as if he had been whipped, and by Bismarck even more than 
by the tsar. First he has been treated like a schoolboy, and Ho lt 
insulted. After such an affront, can he possibly offer Br-nmick 
his hand? He does so perfunctorily, when he has already turned 
to depart after taking his helmet into his right hand. V ! *i« k! v 
downstairs, out of this house, into hi* carriage, back to bin 
friends! The heavy tread of the old man sounds behind him, as 
Bismarck makes his way to the house door and bows far. w* It to 
the emperor. 

Bismarck’s conduct at this interview whs unprecedented, I Ip- 
rebel who fifty years earlier had maliciously mocked at not*!* * and 
princes has risen to the surface In him o itce nimv. T<» da> h* ha.-* 
chastised the king. So shrewdly has he gone to work* that hr ha * 
expressed his own opinion through the mouth of a third person, 
and has kept back even that judgment, the judgment of the t 
until William extorts it from him. He could not povuhl v refuse ft* 
give up the paper when the emperor snatched it front him * S\ liv 
was William so foolish as to snatch it when he had been w a rued * 
“ A man may have fair hair and blue eves and yet he in fah. 
Carthaginian ! 99 
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Next day, two old men in a dimly lighted room are arranging 
papers. One of them takes envelopes out of boxes and port f«dt*^, 
the other reads superscriptions and arranges the envelope <» m 
piles. The two are Bismarck and Busch, 44 I want to write my 
memoirs, and you shall help me. I am going to redgn. A 4 urn *«•** 
I am already packing up. I want to send my papers awav at ton e, 
for if they stay here much longer, an embargo will hr put 01$ 
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. . . If is only a matter of three days or ho, three weeks 
perhaps, tint I am certainly going. The position has become im- 
possible, . . , The only question is how l can get my papers 

away safely. Perhaps they could be sent to your house; but 

him f ** 

" * Hike them uwiiy in small parcels Your Highness, and 

liiiiitl lliiiii over to Helm/* 

** Wiwi h I [eh it ? " 

** Thoroughly trustworthy/* 

*Mlr I might send them to BelumhmtHen, and you could fetch 
t.!trin t rout there, Clct Hie most important ones copied, and keep 
tV rupi r# tilt further notice. . , , Here arc my let tern to Km- 
prror \\ illiaiu. flcrc in the tetter of int roduotion Frederick Wil- 
Iiain gave me when I went to Vienna, How old are you, hy the 
way? 1 * 

M Si\*y nine/’ 

44 (Jh* well* when 1 am eighty, I ahull at ill he able to enjoy my. self 

in the country/* 

Two day* I liter* Bunch brings the copies, u Take them back 
with yon*** 'my* Bismarck, No, better not after alb What if they 
Wfif%di you coming ami going with a big envelope? Look here* this 
wilt hr the be *4 way,** They dispose of tin* papers in a box among 
mmtr map*, where they are likely to remain unnoticed. 

Thu** doe* Jlmua rek <put the house from which for twenty-eight 
year 1 * he ha* ruled the country* t la* house from which he has 
created an empire, lie leave* it like a con* jurat or hemmed in by 
enclitic*. Before he go**#, In- ft fid# a secure hiding place for hi# last 
trriiutiv, the paper# out. of which, in hi# exile, he will make missiles 
to burl nguiiuit hi# enemies. In the office of which he has been the 
chief for mi tong* there in not one person whom be can trust, not 
one to whom he dares hand over his property for safe keeping 1 
For the find time after decade#* the thought of Sehoxihiiusctt 
crops up in hi» mind «* a hiding place which will be safe from 
spar*, since even Friedrichsruh cannot be depended upon. That is 
the inr to which l$r can put bis old lumas He summons a journal-' 
inf, a mail who has been abb* to tv ring information from him octiJi" 
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sionally (because Busch was influent ini crunch In do Bismarck 
harm). The two old men pass these invaluable envelopes in and 
fro. Busch fancies they will be useful to hint when he comes to 
write his own memoirs; the other, maybe, remembers the fate of 
Arnim, imprisoned (at Bismarck’s instigation) for the refusal to 
give up State papers. 

Into this region of furtive handclasps, a resplendent general* 
the head of the military cabinet* now makes his way, to ask a plain 
question. He says that he is commissioned by the emperor to 
enquire how soon the cabinet order issued by the late hiunitted 
king Frederick William IV. in the year Itt.Vi is to be rescind*.**!, 
Bismarck bluntly replies that the order is to remain in force. In 
this way he wants to compel the emperor to dismiss him. 

Next morning* Count Paul Shu vain IT calls, lie has come Im*I 
foot from St. Petersburg, as the tsar’s plenipotentiary. 1 1 * i% 
empowered to renew the Russian treaty, and for six years m 
stead of for only three. During the whole of the last year, lb* 
march’s policy has been directed towards this nub The extant 
treaty was to expire in June* the safety of the empire depended 
upon reinsurance in the East, the young emperor had hern won 
over to the renewal of the treaty. The tsar, who fully understood 
all that was involved* had written upon n State document a 
marginal note to the effect that 44 for Bismarck mtr entente e*#n * 
stitutes a sort of guarantee that there is no written understand 
ing between us and France* and that is extremely important for 
Germany.” Now Bismarck can only shrug Ids shotdder*, and Ml 
the alarmed Russian plenipotentiary that the rumours of In* 
impending retirement are true. Slmvaloff* he #*uys, must, grille 
matters with the successor to the ehiuireltorsthp* whoever that 
may he. Here we see the first and the most serious of the remit* 
of Bismarck’s fall. There is an interchange of telegrams with -St, 
Petersburg; Russia becomes uneasy about German policy, naw- 
that the trusty pilot is about to he dismissed ; the tsar refuses to 
renew the treaty. 

That same morning, immediately after ShuvahtlT had left the 
chancellery, (general Hahnke returned with n categorical d»’iiiafi*I 
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front the emperor that tin* old cabinet order should be rescinded. 
** Otherwise,” ™ the general found it difficult to control his 

V4Hrr “ Majesty expects you instantly to tender your 

resiguat ion, and wishes Your Highness to .attend personally at 
the palace this afternoon at two o'clock in order to take leave,” 

II iiuunlo case a ! were the words uttered by the State secre- 
tary in the Vatican after Koniggriit/.. Bismarck's thoughts had 
nut run along those lines, lie will tell us later what he thought 
ill it Hit file matter. Now he answers quietly : M l am not well enough 
to leave the house, I will write,” I lahnkeN imagination presents 
Bismarck to him as a revolutionist in a red cloud. He departs, 
tintncfl lately afterward*, the prince is handed an unsealed memo- 
randum from the emperor* which runs ns follows: u Reports ” 
(they were those of one of the German consuls in Russia) u show 
clearly that the Rim, dans are making .strategical moves prepara- 
tory to war against us, I greatly deplore that I have been kept 
so ill informed about this matter. You ought long ere this to have 
draw- n my Attention to the terrible menace in that quarter! It is 
high time to warn the Austrians and to take defensive measures. 

- , . \V " 

In point of fact, the accusation was false. There was no such 
danger. The emperor’* note was an act of personal vengeance for 
the deadly humiliation inflicted upon William by Bismarck in the 
mutter of that, report of the tsar’s utterance received from the 
London embassy, Nothing could suit Bismarck better, at. this 
juncture t than the insulting letter sent to him open ami without 
superscription, His first step is to write repudiating the M charge 
of treason,” The emperor refuses to accept the chancellor’s reply, 
n i id sends It, hark without comment, Bismarck* however, is now in 
a position to explain bis fall as the outcome of motives of world 
policy — n field in which no party has hitherto opposed him. That 
Afternoon he describes to the cabinet, how the dispute had taken 
rise* ami closes hU speech with the great epilogue: 

** Notwithstanding the confidence I reposed in the Triple Alii* 
nne«% I had never ceased to recognise the possibility that this 
might fail us mmw day, because in Italy the monarchy is not 
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strong enough, and because the relationships between Italy anti 
Austria are threatened by the irredentists. - • • It has, therefore, 
always been my endeavour to avoid breaking down the bridge 
between ourselves and Russia. . . . Since 1 have emtidem-e in the 
tsar’s friendly intentions, I cannot carry out Ilia M y.-dy\ **“»»* 
mands in these respects. . . . As far as Ulxntr protection U» « 
are concerned, these are not for me u cabinet vpiviutit. It I 
am no longer to have the leadership of foreign affairs, l must 
take my departure, and I know that this will accord with the 
emperor’s wishes.” He adds that his health and his power- of work 
are unimpaired, and says that the only reason for hi- retirement 
is the will of a king who wants to take the reins of government 
into his own hands. 

He pauses once more. Will no one realise what it m« ans to t* 1 **" 
Bismarck as the chief helmsman of foreign affair^ \\ $U they n*>t 
unanimously declare their intention to resign, and thus e\nv i^e 
pressure on the emperor? At lea 4 in thin wav th»*y ought ha v»* 
warned their young master, might have played a worthy part *m 
the stage of history; hut there came nothing more than a f*'* 
hesitating phrases. Only one of them, Maybach* uttered a tnoim 
rable word: u The chancellor's retirement will he a national 
calamity; a disaster For Europe ns well an for \\ e um»t 

prevent his retirement; we must all go with him ; I, at. any rate, 
shall do so.” For a moment the diseu*4*m seem* to heroine more 
cordial, and the sitting is broken off amid prof? 4 •* agam*4 
Bismarck’s retirement. In the evening, however, hi’* culleagtu** 
meet once more, and they u renounce the idea of a general redgna 
lion, which conflicts with Frusdiin tradition*,” 

After the sitting, Bismarck orders his horse and goes out rot 
ing, though at this time of Ins life ami in fids season of the year 
it has not been his custom to do anything of the kind. Hr do* * if. 
nowin order to show' the emperor how touch truth there is in the 
message sent through Hahnke* u I attt oof well enough ”, and prr* 
haps, also because he wishes to ascertain the mom! of the Iter- 
linese. There is no public demonstration in I m favour f When the 
chancellor gets home, he finds that; Jupiter has sent a second mre 
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aenger during hm absence* Lucauua, the chief of the civil cabinet, 
return?* in I fit* evening \m brow furrowed with anxiety* 1 1 is busi- 
ni'« is to enquire* by his Majesty 1 *! orders, why the tender of 
re signal tun has not yet, been sent in. Does the old man thereupon 
ttmniji the table angrily with his fist? Not at all. lie answers 
politely ; ** The emperor can dismiss me whenever he pleases. * „ . 

I am per feet ty ready to countersign an order of dismissal. But 
I dii nut propose to free the emperor from responsibility for my 
retirement ; mi the contrary, I wish the public to understand 
clear ly tiuw it mines about. After twenty-eight years of official 
life, years which have not been without influence for Prussia and 
for the empire, I need time in which to justify myself before the 
tribunal of history/' In the brief conversation which follows, he 
is mi the \ erge of losing his equanimity. Then he dictates his 
tender nf redguat ion, touches it up next morning* and sends it to 
the palace. In tliis document, he describes the leading features of 
the conflict, and concludes with tin* masterly periods: 

** In uhv of my demotion to the service of Hu* royal house and 
to Your Majesty, amt in view of my many years’ habituation to 
ritvti!si«dafire-’i which I have hitherto regarded as permanent, it is 
extremely painful to me to quit the customary relationships to 
Your Mil jest y ami to the general political life of the empire and 
of Prussia, However, after conscientious deliberation concerning 
Your Majesty’s intentions, which I must be prepared to carry 
out if 1 ini! to remain in the service, I cannot do otherwise than 
humbly request Your Majesty to be gracious enough to dismiss 
nit* from the office of imperial chancellor, from that of minister 
president of Prussia, and from that of Prussian minister for 
foreign affairs, with Hie legally ordained pension. In view of the 
impressions of the Hist few weeks, . , . I am entitled respectfully 
tu assume that this tender of resignation accords with Your 
Majesty** wishes, and that I cun therefore confidently reckon 
upon Your Majesty’s gracious approval I should long since have 
tendered my resignation to YYrnr Majesty had 1 not believed that 
Your Majesty wished to utilke the experience and the capacity 
of m faithful servant of Your Majesty’s forefathers. Now that I 
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am sure that Your Majesty has no more use for these, 1 
retire from political life without fearing that toy determination 
to do so will he condemned hy public opinion ax untimely. Von 
Bismarck.” 

Despite the chancellor’s protests, on his retirement fie was 
created duke of Lauenburg — an honour which Emperor Fred- 
erick had wished to confer upon him, hot which tie had then suc- 
ceeded in refusing. Only by the most energetic protect * can the 
retiring chancellor escape a dotation, which lie compares with the 
u gratification ” usually paid to eflicient postal servants on their 
retirement. The emperor, who wishes the public to believe that the 
state of Bismarck’s health is the only reason for the rl$#uierllor% 
retirement, refrains from communicating the terms of He 
march’s tender of resignation to the newspapers, while publishing 
his own expressions of gratitude fur Bismarck's past, *ei v te. s. In 
this way, for the nomas William m able to turn his nuthontatjv*- 
position to account* At the same time, he tries to retain i tr i h* rl 
in the service, and actually asks Bismarck to influence lus s»u* m 
this matter* Thereupon Bismarck quotes llhd/c n*t*m for the %ec 
ond time, saying: “ My son is of age.” Privately ft*- thu *» etpS urn 
his reasons for not. complying with the emperor's wide * , * s When 
one feels and knows that a ship is going to found* r* one doe * not, 
want to put one's son in command of it ,” 

The tragedy of Herbert's life is intensified during the**- da v r 
Had he succeeded his father in office and in the emperor** favour, 
he might ‘perhaps have shown himself a statesman of independent 
worth. N ow, he has to share his father’s retirement, and want* to 
do so, for he has inherited the father’s keen seme of honour. Tin* 
same evening, he informs the emperor of the Unoum refund to 
renew the treaty. The tenor of this cnmimmicathm show * that tie- 
father has indicated it: 44 When Fount SlmvalotT h-arm-d n-Co 
day that Your Majesty would not hesitate to complete Prutr*- 
Bismarck’s dismissal. Tsar Alexander could not do other**'# than 
decide to refrain, from renewing the uirnt treaty, since *%% 
an affair could not be discussed with the ttrw imjn rial clianrr! 
lor.” At the top of this communication William wrote ” Agree 
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to tin* rmewul nf Hu* treaty,” At the clone merely one word: 
“ Wil >' ? " h nt ill plainer explanation from Herbert; 

followed by a second note, a second u Why? ” 

1 fie queries show timiv plainly than anything else, how com- 
pletely William tails to recognise what a power Bismarck’s name 


exercises in hurttpc, None the less, he is alarmed. He has Hhuvn* 
lot? awakened at one in the morning, with a message that the 
Kuhnian is to wait on the emperor at 8 a. m. At this interview. 


W iltiiifii assures Slmvnintr that lie himself wishes to renew the 
treaty, liiereiijmii the Hussum does everything in his power to 
tiilfil tvlttil lie knows to be Bismarck's last wish, and to secure the 
HurNt Authority for renewing the treaty despite the altered 

situation* 


At this juncture, when the emperor reads the newspapers, he 
tiiiilii that nil. the parties, nil strata of the population, approve 
the course hr has taken, The nation is tranquil. Not unmoved, 
hilt unit fl righted, the Herman people watches the departure of 
the man of might front tin* posit ion in which, for years past, he 
has b-eti nit iinopt t able obstacle to- the internal development of 
till* country, , * * lire long the nation will remember March 18, 
l NHO, among the days which have pleasurable assoeiat ions, 1 ' The 
iVtncdiui diet limit's no comment on the official notification of Bis- 
marck*?! retirement , The courtiers and the army leaders are 
delighted that he is gone, Hohenlohe reports of one of tin* gen- 
era Is. : ** Hr was as merry as a grig that fie could now speak his 
mind freely, , * . Such a sentiment of delight, is widespread. 
Whereas hitherto, when the prince’s influence has been dominant, 
people have had n sense of oppression, have felt shrunken, now 
they have at! swelled out like a dry sponge which has been dipped 
m water.’* 'The nation had not; known such, a sense of relief for a 
century; not since the death of Frederick tile ({rent. 

No iiiir in <h* nanny know s what is being decided during these 
days #m* to the fate of Germany by three men or, substantially, 
by one nnui. For when Shuudoff fins secured new plenipotentiary 
powers! from the Fair, he finds, five days after the chancellor’s dis* 
that there has been a change of mood. Bismarck, wishing to 
safeguard the treaty ngaind Berlinese intrigues, lias, through his 
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son’s instrumentality, proposal that it shall ho signal tit St. 
Petersburg. When, hovvewr, Herbert goes to fetch the treaty 
from the secret archives, the document is nut there: Holstein has 
already removal it. Greatly incensed, the secretary of State 
attacks first the registrar and then the baron, saying: ** Yon 
could have prevented this act of stupidity! You tire rather too 
previous in regarding me ns a dead 110111/* Holstein regard** turn 
as a dangerous man, for what other reason can the hit ron have IW 
now throwing all his influence into the scale against Russia * 
u Nothing tangible is to be expected from the treaty; and tf it 
should be divulged, we shall a!! he blamed for duplicity. . « * 
Should the agreement come to pass, our reputation* and our 
social position will he at Russia’s utercv. If would actually hr *11 
Russia’s interest to be indiscreet, for directly the affair were rvm 
suspected, the whole world would he hostile to us. , „ , Then hr 
can make his own conditions with it* as regard* future iufercMitrse. 
The first condition would he: * I want, to associate with my former 
business friend B., and only with him/ Do you understand tie 
situation now'?” 

The circumstantial statements in the foregoing are fal*e, for, 
w'hile Bismarck did actually show Count Slmvaloff hi* tir*t de- 
fensive treaty against Russia, he was at, any tune ready to *h*#w- 
the second one to the Austrians. Indeed, it wa* only at the t -eu N 
wish that he refrained from -doing so. To a man of HuM* m% 
gnome-like character, and to his associate*, it seemed imp**) *nhle 
that courage and cunning could he conjoined. Thru- turn. who*r 
intelligence was that of a mere jnckdmoflUv, were under I hr spelt 
of a pseudo-morality, and their most obvious churaeierDt ic wa* 
an assumed candour. In Holstein** case the dominant motive wa-> 
a masked hatred, the outcome of wounded pride. Hi* object w«** t»« 
make Bismarck’s return to power for ever itnptmihle. He had hen* 
intriguing with Waldersee against ” the firm of itamarck ** for 
years past. 

At the same time, the successors were plainly disclosing thnr 
incompetency in the posts they had taken over. Marshall writ.** 
u A man as great as Bismarck can work with complicated 1 *** 4 #, 
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Imt 1* who mix a simple person, am unable to do ho-' 1 Caprivi 
avoids his predecessor when the latter is leaving the palace. Sub- 
sequently, when Bismarck asks him to dinner, he comes once only* 
Haying that he could not possibly listen a second time to such 
tilings about his sovereign. Then, when old Bismarck, full of 
anxiety, walking through the garden of the chancellery, asks 
Chiprivi about the Russian treaty, the general rejoins: 44 A man 
like you can play with five halls at once, hut other folk will do 
well to tie satisfied with one or two." Then the counsellors get 
together, and, guided by Holstein, deelare that in this treaty 
the &$t vantages arc nl! on the side of Russia. It will, they say, 
encourage Russia to critical action in the East, whereupon 
France will promptly attack Germany. 

As a result of these arguments of shortsighted weaklings, and 
as the outcome of hatred and intrigue, within three days one of 
the foundation stones of Bismarck's work is removed, so that the 
whole structure is set rocking. Holstein, moreover, gets to work 
on influential persons by word of mouth. Then Caprivi, acting on 
Holstein's suggestions, and himself naturally desiring to con- 
tribute some! long novel of Ids own, advises his young master to 
break with their detested tsar. The emperor is delighted that 
at length, ins! md of the dangerous fox, he has an adviser who 
proceeds ** quietly i clearly, and openly, without taking diplomatic 
risks,” William fed* himself to he fiehaving straightforwardly, 
like a true Prussian of the old days, Holstein tells us that at the 
close of the interview, the emperor Haiti: * % Very well, then, t\m 
affair must hr dropped, sorry its I am to say sod' 

A few words lightly spoken, in a small mom in that palace 
where, thirty years before, this young emperor had come into the 
world, A few words, horn out of a cloud of washes, hates, jeal- 
ousies, ambit ions ; out of fever, dread, impatience, anti caprice; 
out of a tangled skein of promptings whereof no one was aware, 
mid least, of all William himself. A few- words, whose consequences 
nil one could foresee except, the seer whose opinion was no longer 
mini They undermined the safety of the German empire; they 
led to the format ion of the Franco* Russian alliance. 
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During these last days in Berlin, UUnmrcV* fram r of mind 
grew firmer. He did not hide hi* bittern*^; But a malicum* 
humour saved him from repining, and he made n point of doming 
himself only as man of the world. II*' would not Keep up aiti 
pretence in the ease of Ids hostile colleagues When Hot tidier 
kissed his hand in token of farewell, he an id : ” Von ntv parity 
responsible for this separatum.” At a spectral farewell banquet 
which he gives to the ministers in the rooms he is about to quit, he 
will not shake hands with Bottieher on arrival - » deadly slight, 
for he is the host, and is fiutums for strict observance of the for- 
malities in such matters. In a voice to he loan! by all present, hr 
refuses to attend a dinner given hy his late rolhngu**, saving' 
a Among the imperial oflieinls, I see only * Hiding faces. B* ode*, it 
is your fault that I am no longer chancellor.” At such mom* n* s 
the old pagan is luxuriating in the sentim* is* * of hatred and r«« 
venge. This is not pettiness; it is the wrath of a w minded lion. 

Any one who comes to visit hint receives a done In*- of troths, 
The Austrian envoy brings him a graceful letter from Ivmprror 
Francis Joseph. Herein it is implied that Ho*ma i ckS resignation 
has been due to ill health, din* c\ chancellor dna* >•*« * this 
thus officially repiuliating Kuqwror William** account of tin* mat 
ter. For the first time in hi* life, Biuno re k «»io» that tie has m 
joyed extraordinarily good health while in office. Their- remarks 
are made u in a tranquil tone, flutUgh in om !*#*! raying profoumi 
mortification and piercing mental di«t re%« t which only from fun*- to 
time degenerates into hittenie*HT 'Through the TurUdt envoy, he 
lets the sultan know, without circumlocution, that he h«t» hern § S i a * 
missed from office. To the Bavarian envoy, to *»a v* that, the 
emperor has no heart, and he describe* William as one win* M wilt 
certainly destroy the empire,” When to pay * farewell vibt% to thr 
embassies, he pencils through tin* title ** It»ij«rnttl ThanrdlW ’* **« 
the cards he leaves. Speaking of hi*oi w rank, he : ** l dmlt hr 
glad if people will still he good enough to adder <m me hy the name 
of Bismarck; and if I use the ducal title at all, it will only he 
when I am travelling incognito.” Hr* roundly fMvtt»*** thr grand 
duke of Baden of intriguing, until tin latter leave* turn in a huff, 
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VI hen he goes In hid formal farewell to the emperor, he will not 
iillnw \Villium%i responsibility for the dismissal to he decently 
U‘ilrd; and when the emperor asks after ins health, he tears this 

pretence to tatters hy saying hhmtly: 44 My health is excellent, 
\ our Majesty." He can not get. William to agree to the puhliea- 
lion of his tender of resignation. After his return home, he says 
that nt this visit his mind had been 44 much exercised by psychi- 
atric questions," Hr finds it necessary to pack three hundred 
litivrs ami thirteen thousand bottles of wine so hastily that v&Iu- 
nlile articles are broken - * for his successor is already at work 
clow nt hand, and he himself (as he says) is given one day's 
notice, Augusta is dead; his other enemy, Victoria, tries, after 
iter great, victory, to overwhelm him with civilities. 

I he day before his final depart tin*, he drives to the royal 
imiUMileum, and, like a poet, lays three roses on the tomb of his 
old master, Then In* has a communion service at his house. When 
the pastor is about to preach on the text, ** Love your enemies ", 
Johanna, who is acting as mistress of ceremonies, rises and tells 
tin* ata nurd clergyman to stop. Subsequently Bismarck, lying cm 
tin* sofa, sums up the twenty years he has spent in this house as 
follows; ** J have enjoyed many good things. I am seventy five 
years old, my wife is still with me and I have not lost any of my 
children. These are great mercies, I always believed that I should 
die in t he service; now I have absolutely nothing more to do. 
For twenty eight years, in sickness and in health, I have been at 
my post, a fid have discharged my duties. That is over now, I 
really do not know 5 what ! shall do, for l feel in better health than 
for ymrn pad," 

Therein lies the tragical element of the situation. The old man 
bus been deprived of his daily work, Hus last, evening, Bismarck 
dom not talk about plans; does not speak of the empire he has 
created, and which to day seems to him imperilled; he speaks of 
Ids daily duties, Thus it comes to pass that the last hand he 
presses* is not that of n secretary of State, an envoy or a prince, 
but. n bund which he has certainly never clasped before, though 
frotn it for twenty years he has daily received hi* materials. He 
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shakes hands with Leverstrdnn kmm« m the Black Hider, BW 
march’s dispatch hearer. Taking courage, Lewrdtom I m* called 
three hours before the prince’s departure, ami is promptly admit 
tech This seems to have been the only farm-eft in winch, towards 
the close, the ex-chancellor tod hU self control for n moment 
When Levers from cornea in, memories of Hie first day of the 
empire rise before Bismarck’s mind. Ib* Hunk* of Versailles where 
he first saw this man, and appointed him to hi* present post Hr 
asks the dispatch bearer whether lie still like* fd* occupation. 
“ How well I recall the room where, as sergeant major, you math* 
your first official report, to me,” fie give* thank* for these mail** 
years of loyal service, thanks fie ha* tendered to no on* rive in 
the empire; and, likewise a novelty , tie l» d*m * a gt ft, Picking 
up the first that comes to hand among manv goblet %, a diver nut 
one, he puts it into the dispatch be a rer’s band* M a* a token of 
gratitude, and as a memento/’ 


VI 

Bismarck is standing in the village school at \ arrin, pointing 
out places on the* map. fie tells tie* youngsters bow Her main- ** 
made up, and what it used to look like. fb- a*k* mm of the boy* 
a question, and is irritable because hr cannot get. an answer, Tim 
schoolmaster is uneasy as he look* on, being afraid lest the 
visitor should ask hint some question* too, 

During these first months, the out cad, after forty year* **f 
State service, attempts to resume the role of count t v gnitlntuiit, 
summoning inspectors, manufacturers, foresters, even the slo p 
herd. Twice a week he visit-* the school, to teach the Farther 
Pomeranian village children what the town children m Ihulm 
would not learn from him. With the discontent of a man who m 
always homeless, wherever In- may hr, he w rd* * at th^ date to 
an acquaintance: 44 In youth I lm*d I** picture mv •self in old a ge 
as care free, ami pottering about the garden with a grafting 
knife/’ Had not tins heen hi* heart’s d* sire for I w etil v % r a r * and 
more? Again he lias to learn that, to In* on* disposition, ** the 
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I ni alutkm is ituttv um*umfortnhl«* than any of the earlier 

»invs* M 

In till* long run, he cannot enjoy himself with his grafting 
knife; nur yet with tin* schoolchildren, the foresters, and the 
juifirr mill, Though he now has ample leisure and is freed from 
ufliebtt cures, having attained what he has so long desired, he 
cannot after nil devote himself to the management of his huge 
estates, I\vrjt when lie reads, la* is only interested in what hears 
upon Ins «niii career. In Nupoleoids memoirs, he is contemplating 
his own image. In Zola's honks, the only one which interests him 
is #,ij lhiukli\ dim story of Julius Caesar, he says, H applies 
d range aptness to our own day*. Brutus is a national liberal.” 

Johanna lends n very quiet life now. Site often suffers from 
short lies >4 id limit h, and pains of one sort or another. She no 
longer goes to visit spas, for .she is afraid to leave her lifelong 
companion, Only when the talk turns upon his dismissal (too 
frequent an occurrence), does she become enraged, and use the 
strongest terms of abuse. What is to happen to Herbert? He 
is still at home, forty years of age, unmarried, bereft ot his 
career, with neither taste nor aptitude for an agricultural life, 
full of inward bitterness. For the second time, his father has torn 
fjs Id** It* tatters. Now it. occurs to Hie father that Hie son might 
like an muha voidorin! post; hut both soon realise that even if 
Herbert were prepared to take such it step downward*, hi* would 
not he given t he opportunity. Bismarck, a man in whom family 
feeling is so strong, finds himself approaching the age of eighty 
without tie* assurance of heir# in the unde line, since Herbert is 
mmmr ried, and Hill has daughter* only. Speaking of one of them, 
he *nv*: “If I only knew what sort of rapscallion she would 
inarrv one day to spend my money with I 

Moreover, ho* old bone* an* uneasy * l rue, hi* hem mg is aid! 
piaid enough ; he lias excellent teeth* and a fair digestion, and 
hr* dors fill! nerd strong glasses hut when he wants to mount 
on horseback, he must do so from steps, and his groom has to lift. 
Ids right leg across the beast's back. Vet even today he cannot 
nature that niiy should claim superiority. Jud a* in hi* student 
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days he was always ready to pick it quarrel with one who aerified 
to excel, so now in old age he says to a Imnp pmt of a Immii* 
staying in the house, to whom he lends a fur coat which is tan 
short: “I really don’t like it when my guests are taller than 1/ * 
During the last decade of his life, his nerves are mure irritable 
than ever. “I am all nerves. Self-control has been the greatest 
difficulty of my life.” Such is his answer lit a painter who ti»k* 
him whether he really is the Iron Chancellor. An iumguiitHve 
writer has recognised better than any one else the old man's physi- 
cal dependence upon his moods. Withrnmlt, paying him n visit* 
catches a first glimpse of him through the thun\ Bismarck is lying 
on the sofa, alone, “ plunged in his own communing* ; the far* * 
once so red, is pallid; his features are lined and shrivelled ; lie 
seems to sit among the ruins, meditating upon tins departing year 
in which his fall took place, and pondering about tin* ingratitude 
of life. . . . Now lie rises, and, in careless uprightness* in easy 
dignity, the huge, tall figure stands before me. . , , These few 
moments have rejuvenated him. I am strueh by the quiet* ex- 
pectant expression of his penetrating eyes, by a ga/e wlueh hold** 
the mean between the piercing contemplation of tilings ehm* at 
hand and the distant outlook of the thinker." 

It is the distant outlook of Hie thinker which is most cliarar 
tcristic of Bismarck in these days, for objects have been with 
drawn beyond the range of nearer visum, dust as the hand of 
the man so fond of fighting 1ms been disarmed, ju d as tfm brain 
can no longer be the focus of lightning-like determinations, no tmi 
have the eyes been deprived of the abundance of written stair * 
merits in which they could immerse themselves, and from among 
which they could choose. The man who, when in active life, %%a% 
continually craving for leisure, so that once again, as in the day s 
of his youth, he could breathe untroubled the free air of the 
forests, finds it difficult to endure leisure now that it has comm 
For the outcast finds that he Is living in a desert, Tim great 
man-eater is almost alone. Thirty years he has complained that 
the door of his study was perpetually being opened ; now the iron* 
ble is that it may not be opened for a week at a stretch, ** | have 
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newspapers, no living mem , . . I have millions of friends, and 
vet hardly one friend*" A Frenchman, describing him soon after 
hi* full, writes: '* Sometimes he looks up suddenly, and says, as if 
awakening out of a dream: 4 I am forgetting that I no longer 
have anil tiling to do Y’ If one of the old guard comes to see him, 
we are told that the prince seems 46 eager For listeners, 1 ’ Key sor- 
ting, liis only surviving friend, the man whom Bismarck during 
t lie last decade of power has not once invited, (mines to see the 
outcast* Thru he goes to stay in Hamburg, planning to return to 
FV$rdrirt»**ruh, hut, for one or two days only, Johanna writes to 
hint in Hamburg, lagging him to prolong his visit at Friedrichs- 
rub : ** You are doing the tiesi work that can he done for us 
poor folk, who have lost faith in almost all mankind, have such 
hr a \ toil y and cordial trud in your helmed affection, and are 
reviving in the overwhelming love with whieh we depend on 
you, . * , Telegraph that you have changed your plans, to the 
it! lined, delight of lour old friend . 11 She writes still in the ex 
t rnv agant pirtidie .style; she deceives herself just as she used 
to, hut between the lines, we read the cruel truth that they an* 
alo tt*% 

So vigorous in the boycott, that at first few hut foreigners 
route in gttrds or to seek information* When one such foreigner 
arrives, an American railway magnate whom Bismarck lias never 
seen before, he goen to hi* room for a wash after the journey. 
He is start led to bear the heavy tread of his Imd coming up the 
fdairu Bismarck enters the room, sits down while the guest goes 
on with ins toilet, and .says: ** You nre the only 4 visitor this week, 
f mn i my cot I nb So one will have anything to do with urn. They 
are all afraid that their name* might appear in the papers as 
gut'*!* of mine, nial that this would displease our young master 
on the throne, Every day, people travel through Friedrichsruh 
without coming to see me - people who it month ago would never 
have dared to pass ttie in the streets of Berlin without a greeting. 
Ittig^ ftdhiw tinea* who feed them." Quite a number of men (and 
not mil v voting men, Cos* whom old men often feel enduring after ** 
fimt) report that he kissed them when saying farewell. But the 
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common folk in Pomerania understand better than the clever 
Berlinese what is going on hens and a Var/in peasant say#* In 
the steward of the estate: “ Let Squire just come along liens lie 

can trust us all right ! 

Keyserling and Bucher do not live long after Bismarck re* 
tires. He mourns their loss, for they were unselfish and loyal 
friends. Sometimes clever Frau von Spitfcetitberg; route* to see 
him; and a pretty woman who is niiatreaa of n neighbouring estate 
is another occasional visitor. Lenhueh and Schweninger are only 
welcome because they have a fund of anecdote** which amuse lti<- 
marck. Knowing this, Max Liebermamn the only itrtUt who rtnilil 
have painted an adequate portrait of Bismarck at this period, 
refused an invitation to Fried riehsruh. Apart from hi* wife, \m 
sister, and his children, there was no one left in the work! fur 
whom Bismarck cared. Even the mod faithful of In* on ant* 
died and were not replaced. When Tyrns the Second pa**»*d away, 
his master, eighty years of age, was strong enough to k***p m 
resolution then formed that he wouhl have no more dug*, dr« ad 
ing the ache of having to bury them. 

Thus, in the end, Bismarck forsakes dogs, after m« u le.ne for 
saken him. 


vn 

He draws ever fresh vitality from hi* hat ml, ami the mite*%%t 
cherishes no other passion so ardently n% tlm t**ie, If m-r the 
world took vengeance upon the character of a man hr whom *fc 
had been subjugated, Germany now did m after linmarekU fait 
The waves of hatred returned to the strand from which they 
had set forth. The most shameful in their behaviour were, **nrr 
more, the members of his own class, and his tmn order the high 
officials, the Junkers, and the princes. 

When those present at a banquet or a public marring widod 
to send a telegram to Pri«lricli*r»sh, the lord lieutenant of t}^ 
district would intercept it, on the pretext that it* dUpaMt might 
cost him his position, Koi one of Bismarck** some! 4110*# eiilJragiien 
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ventured visit him. Waldersee, who wan about to go to Ham- 
Inirg, enquired in Berlin whether he might pay his respects to 
Bismarck, The only time the prince rend CaprivPs signature was 
nt the foot of a document in which the imperial government de- 
manded front this man who had served Prussia and the empire 
for forty years, a refund of the salary paid to him from March 
“2tt to March df , IHttO, <m the ground that during that period he 
»•*! ^ Iml tm retired list and in receipt of a pension. At the 
* Him - i’aprivi, through his envoys, informed all the foreign 
governments officially that no importance was to he attached to 
the views of Prince Bismarck. 

M Ihdtice Bismarck/* declaml one of the leaders of the Centre 
Party hi public, 14 should avoid references to ( Jenna n power and 
in rum n glory! , * « It is a disgrace to us that then* should he 
Mtcft men its he in mu* fatherland ! " Syhel was deprived of the 
documents necessary for the continuation of his history because 
in that work lie was glorifying Bismarck more than William. The 
great nobles of Berlin (with Us* exception of KnrdorIT and a 
few others) agreed after a general discussion to turn the cold 
shoulder to the cv chancellor, so that he declared that he was 
more heartily shunned than if he had been a cholera case in Ham- 
burg. Knavery is lucrative. . . . What have l to think of it 
w hen such a brute ns August IKmhoff makes a wide detour in the 
street to avoid meeting Herbert ! n 

The grand duke of Baden scolds the burgomaster of Baden- 
lint'll* it bemuse this town washes to give Prince Bismarck the free* 
tlotti of the city. Empress Frederick tells Hohenlohe that all 
Bismarck’* successes were title to his old master, Francis Joseph 
finds it M tragical that such a man can sink so low/* The em- 
peror has Eriedriclisruh watched, and the only persons who es- 
cape the notice of his spies are the shamefaced visitors who 
change at Itdrtirn in order to finish their journey in an un- 
w filched local train, William has letters and dispatches addressed 
to the prince opened in the post. Though Bismarck in a knight of 
the Order of the Black Eagle, lie is not invited to the festival 
of the order. The emperor tells a Frenchman that he does not pro* 
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pose “ to force from the duke by the power# of the supreme 
court that which he will not accord to me out of love.” William* 
who bestowed this ducal title* is the only one who mm it. There 
is but one sovereign prince who mourns the fall of the chancellor* 
the shrewdest of all European rulers* the lord of a realm which 
was at one time more hostile to Bismarck than any other ; ”Mi 
manca Bismarck,” says Leo XIII* 

Among those who served under him, it m a whilom opponent 
who is most loyal to him. Schlozer Is the only man who gets him • 
self dismissal because of his frank support of his lute chief, It t* 
thirty years, now, since the two were at odds in HI, IVtrrdnirg 
about a point of honour. When the Berltncsc of this latter day 
have deprived him of his important position at the Vat Jean* 
Schlozer visits Friedriehsruh 44 to report that he is having tu* 
post.” Himself a man of seventy, he is as attentive to the prince 
as if he had been Bismarck’s son, draws him up the nm*d com- 
fortable chair, takes care of his pipe for him, and show 1 once 
again the value of a true reconciliation. 

When any one ventures to shout into the Sach.wnmdd, « clue * 
come back. The old man is a match for nil the seerdrm tin mock 
ery thrusts home in every case. He speaks of hi* flurmvir'* 
blunders as Caprivioles; and with withering sarcasm he says of 
Caprivi: u He is an excellent general.” Of Mopn l, he remark * 

“ The best German orator; the power of phra*«< making i* the 
signature of our day.” He cheerfully watches the fall of to* 
enemies, Waldersee, Caprivi, and Buttieher. If we wish to barn 
his attitude towards the Berlimw society which ha* * \p* lb I 
him, we must watch him as chairman of a tmitipo t, when he take* 
his old-fashioned lorgnette with gold rims, eyes the gur*t’* 
through it, and asks in low tones: ” What is the name **f that 
Badenese diplomatist down there?” The man who irtk m tin* 
anecdote, the man of whom the question was asked* nny%. tha* 
it was as if a lion was looking at a fly. 

He continues to pay the outward observances of re* pert 
the emperor. A life-steed portrait, of William hang* in the dm 
ing room. On William’s birthday, he rises and hhvc ”f <tr:nk 
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to tin* health of His Majesty, the emperor and king.' 1 ’ The cold- 
lu%s * thin utterance Inns a devastating effect. He cannot in- 
dicate his estrangement more strongly than by these formal 
worth. Alt who wish ■ foreigners, journalists, and others — can 
listen to Bismarck*# pitiless truths concerning the emperor and 
concerning his own fall. ** Cato was a distinguished man; his 
death tins always seemed to me a worthy one. In his place, I too 
should not Slave besought Caesar's grace. The men of those days 
liiiil more self respect than is fashionable in our time.” This is 
tine tif tiis moderate utterances. 

A fiercer rniiark 1* made to Fried] ung. Reading Schiller’s 
Htihhtrs at night, he had recently conn* across the passage in 
which Fran/. Moor says to the old man: ** Do you, then, wish to 
live for ever? ” Bismarck'* comment is: “ And then my own fate 
rose before my eye*.” The hearer says: u These words were 
uttered with a Might break in the voice, hut without any obvious 
change of evpn^mm in the deeply furrowed countenance. . . . 
Then the prutee paused for a considerable time, thoughtfully 
drawing figure* in the damp earth with Ha* point of his stick. 
Finally, coming to himself, he hastily obliterated what, la* had 
been drawing and said: * You must not fancy that I have been 
dee-ply wounded by what ha* happened during tin* last few years, 
I am, if you like to put it so, too proud, after all the work I have 
done in the world, to allow myself to be shaken by my experi- 
ence* Y* The full blast of hi* wrath breathes in his confessions 
to his lady friend Spit/emberg. It is a year after the storm when 
lie speaks, but we still hear the muttering of the thunder, 44 We 
were fumed out into the street as if we hud been thievish servants. 
. . , The eiuperor dismissed me like a lackey. All my life I have 
be} in Vi* I a* a nobleman who cannot, he insulted without demand- 
ing amend*. But I cannot demand satisfaction of the emperor. 
, . , Toward* all these fellows I have no other feeling than that; 
of i lift i von Berlichiugen at the w indow and, like him, I do not 
except, the emperor, . , . The most disastrous element in his 
character t* that Im cannot he permanently subjected to any in- 
fluence, whilst from moment to moment he i* accessible to all in- 
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fluences. ... I will not do him the pleasure of dying, * • • a »d 
the more they threaten me, the more .shall i show them with whom 
they have to do. . . . If only I could bring my life to a tragical 

close ! ^ 

Thus glows and sparkles the will-to-vengeance. His seme of 
superiority exudes at every pore. At the same time* hi* inherited 
sentiments have their way with him* and the habit* of half n 
century make even this rebel regard his king as mtr minim hr 
cannot challenge to a fight 

William, aware that the nation is inclining more amt more 
to espouse Bismarck’s cause* strives to win a jaunt in tin* game. 
After three years of hostility* when Bismarck falls sick* the 
emperor finds a means of reopening relationships, Hr offers the 
use of a palace for the invalid's convalescence, am! gets a refusal 
by wire. Then William sends a consignment of an old and famous 
wine, which Bismarck drinks in the company of Harden* the most 
formidable of the emperor’s enemies. H His Majesty under. 
mates my powers,’* he says to his friends. ** lie tuh'vn'i me to 
drink one liqueur glass a day, hut I need at least half a do/mt 
such bottles to do me any good,” However, after two such ad 
vances on William’s part, Bismarck can hardly avoid returning 
thanks in person. If he failed to do so, he would put himself m 
the wrong with this nation of underlings, To them, the aha of 
a quarrel between emperor and ex-chancellor is distressing. They 
would rather hide it out of sight, than search for the causes of 
the evil and seek to remove them. Beside*, Bismarck want* to 
startle his enemies in Berlin. Before he pay* hi* visit of graf* 
tude, he sends for an officer to acquaint himself regarding the de- 
tails of appropriate uniform; and enquire* Kurdojurnllv : "What 
is the fashionable way of grasping the award of itm itrw 
policy? ” 

As an actual fact, in Berlin, uniform* and itword* are the 
universal wear. The emperor wishes to persuade him** if and nth 
ers that he is receiving a general. From the squadron of honour 
surrounding the State chariot, to the eouqmnv of honour m 
front of the palace, he has arranged everything a* if *dd M«dtk«* 
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bid ln **n coming to jmv him a visit. Now hi* has to listen patiently 
to the cheers which welcome his great foe, has to put up with 
listening to the plaudits of the crowd when they are paid, not 

Iti himself, hut la another, 

Bismarck does no I enjoy this popular adulation. Those who 
5,1111 him an fid, 4 occasion describe him as sitting in his carriage 
like a ghost, cl at l in a white uniform, pallid, absent-minded, as 
if tun though!.* were very fur away. His feelings must have been 
Ihmr of nnngfit! irony and contempt. Were he inclined for his- 
tori ml rriniiiiscriice, he could not fail to remember that none of 
his productive visits to the palace had aroused such jubilation 
m did the unmeaning comedy of to-day. No doubt, before he 
can mint rain himself to bend his hack in reverence, he must 
renew t hr suggestions of forty years that the king rules by divine 
right. \ rt how empty to him must these suggestions seem, since 
with all the strength of his being he heartily despises the man to 
w’lioin In* is thus paying reverence! I low can he, in his over- 
weening pride, endure such an hour, unless by persuading him- 
self that, the emperor is paying him homage? 

Hardly lias hr reached the familiar steps of the palace, hardly 
have Ids eyes lighted once more on the faces he has not seen for 
four your*, when his sovereign irony breaks forth as of old. 
Contrary to the understanding, he has brought Herbert with 
him! Now, when a colonel comes up to pay his respects he says 
merely : ** Ke**el? It M’rm# to me that you are smaller than you 
used In I##*,’* t o* rv one in the anteroom hears the words; what 
Itimuirck say* is meant to apply to them all; they are all silent. 
He niter.* the inner room alone, to meet the emperor. He makes 
a deep obeisance, is raised up, and is kissed by the man whom he 
detents. A minute or two pass. Then the little princes come 
iti, and flour childish voices help to relieve the tension. Now comes 
a luncheon party of four, and he is begged to span* himself after 
his exertions. 

In i tie evening, when there is a dinner party attended by the 
unite, Hill turn* up, uninvited like Herbert. Thus flanked by 
the mm of hi* body, old Bismarck feels himself in a securer posh 
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tion, feels himself superior even as father to Hu* young Hotirfi* 
zollern. Yet the presence of these two sorts intensifies the hatred 
of the hour. A sense of tension is universal. Invert when t he oh I 
man is telling anecdotes, no one feels safe at this table. Is there 
not good reason lest, as in the Teutonic legends, reddened t*y 
wine, a sharp word will now slip out? The other will draw 1 - hi* 
sword, and Bismarck’s sons will fight with the emperor's paladin*. 
Otto von Bismarck knew well enough how the sword of the old 
policy was grasped! But these imaginings are fugitive. No one 
thinks them out to the end, least of all the young emperor* who 
is content nervously to count off the minutes, and to look for- 
ward to the hour when this uncanny guest will leave his palace 
and his capital. All at the dinner table are afraid of him, while 
none of them reverence him — - and yet they ought to feel them - 
selves to be men of power in face of the out end. 

At length a servant announces the guest N carriage, and the 
emperor ushers his enemy out into the night. 

When paying a return visit to Friedrichs ruh, tin* emperor f airs 
with him, for inspection by this u genera! a specimen of t he 
new army kit, and requests the advice of the hading dafrsnmft 
of the century about the knapsack. Next day, wfn a all ib r 
many is agog to know what the emperor and the e\ chancellor 
talked about, people read in Bismarck’s new spaper a report ohv % 
ously dictated by him, a courtly piece of spite to the following 
effect: “ The emperor was gracious enough to consult ITtucr 
Bismarck concerning the important question of lightening the 
kit of infantry soldiers on active service. Two grenadier* in full 
kit were present for inspection. . . . With the same design of 
making things easier for the men, a change ha* been made in 
the collar, which can now be turned down.” With such iittioeriif 
reports, the old man makes the young one look ridiculous in thr 
eyes of half Germany. 

In other respects, Bismarck gets published what he can again** 
William and his government, saying: 41 My devotion dor* not g** 
so far as to curb me from the free expression of my opinion, a* 
certain folk in Berlin seem to expect. . . . They declare that I 
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-ilionUi cut a better figure in history, should have a more distin- 
guished aspect, if I were to hold my tongue.' 1 How irreconcilable 
the two men remain is shown by the vacillations of the last four 
year*, On liisiiiH rek’s eightieth birthday, the emperor arrives 
with much twUv and ceremony; makes a brilliant speech when 
he present s Bismarck with a golden sword of honour; but gets 
ii«i answering speech out of the ex-chancellor. When the Kiel 
(‘iinal is formally opened, no mention is made of the fact that it 
whs rut at. Bismarck's instigation. In 1896, when the silver wed- 
dotg tif the empire is celebrated, William's telegrams to Bismarck 
express undying gratitude. But In 1897, at the centenary festival 
«f the Birth of William L, though the late emperor's minor subor- 
dinates are spoken of, not a word is said of Bismarck. 

On our occasion, models of warships are sent to him. Another 
litiir the emperor refuses to attend a wedding unless an invitation 
hi Herbert to be present on the occasion is cancelled. 

Thus dors the .Hristiiogruph of the imperial favour and dis- 
favour record the .shocks which Bismarck's public activities give 
hi I hr government. 


vni 

Bismarck was By no means inclined to keep bis thoughts to 
hunst-lf ! ft*- addressed bis criticism to bis contemporaries through 
the press ; hi** counsel for the future amt Ins story of the past 
were pnmnl in u book. When, in the previous decade, lie had 
planned fu write such a hook if leisure should come to him with re- 
tirement , be had not been driven by the creative will, but bail 
merely been f beaming, There was nothing he wanted less in the 
world than leisure of that sort. One of the motives, now, was a 
rrtfifr'it from Tofta, a Herman publisher prepared to defy the 
boycott, The other motive was not retrospective wisdom, nor yet; 
the desire to instruct ; it was nothing better than cunning, or a 
thirst for vengeance. For many years it had been his way to ar- 
range for the narration of Ids deeds through tin* instrument ality 
of friend! v writers, and to talk about Ids achievements to all and 
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sundry; he had been wont to fill in gaps in hi* history with the 
rapid touch of a decorator: now there was to be a final settle’ 
ment of accounts. 

It was, however, speedily manifest how unctmtemplative was 
Bismarck’s spirit, how wholly it was his mission to engage in a 
life of action. This artist in the German language, this man win* 
in so many speeches and documents, and above all in hi* letter* 
and conversations, had created a German better than any *if*tv 
the days of Goethe (that master of style whose written work* 
made him immortal with never an action worth recording), pro 
vides us in his memoirs, not with a work of art, but only with a 
splendid torso. This was not because he was too old, tm* much 
overwhelmed with vexations. In these days of his retirement, when 
he was dealing with affairs of the moment, he could dill dictate 
illuminating articles, devastating polemics ; and the oeendonal Irt 
ters of his declining years showed almost the same blend of virile 
humour and unemotional melancholy as of yore. Hot they all gw\* 
expression to purposes, or else they sketched moods; and even 
when, like a patriarch, he spoke of old times, what moved him to 
speech, what gave his narration its rhythm , was the eye of tie- 
listener, the wine glass in his hand, file presence of his dog, tie- 
happy moment. 

Now, he sat in his study, and wished to retrace, in spirit* the 
whole course he had run — for tin* sake of what itudiciicr? What 
was the nation? Has that word any concrete meaning? U«* the 
nation a countenance? For the king, and also for the fteichfttng, 
he had been able, wanting and speaking, to give admirable outline* 
of parts of his history, when his aim was to influence the act ton* 
of his hearers. But now, when if wots a question of supplying m% 
unknown multitude with an artistic picture of Ids doing*, of 
fashioning it model of the completed structure, he lacked patience, 
harmony, power of renunciation. That whs whv hi* «f 

style made him revolt against writing memoirs of the rudmtmn 
pattern. As first he spoke of his sketches of the past as ** M*mo 
ries and Thoughts,” In this loose sort of ctmi|d!ation, he f*m»d 
it easier to collect Ms thoughts; and, since hi* style was inror 
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tupfihly circumstitniial, he made no attempt to provide transi- 
lion.H between the facts he recorded. Thun it came to pass that 
the splendid book which he left as his legacy to the Germans was 
not a diadem, not even one for his own forehead, hut, rather, a 
collection of almost disconnected, unmounted, though well-cut 
gnus. 

In this book, one characteristic of his style attains its climax. 
It is composed in overloaded sentences, into each of which Bis- 
marck pack'd what others would have expressed in half a dozen. 
Withal* there are no flourishes ; he etches with a fine needle; his 
description becomes a concentrated chronicle. The way in which 
tie hides all his feelings, even his hatred, behind the facts (there- 
by* nil the more surely, laying his enemies low) ; the way in which, 
dsntilf fifiemtdy* by a biased selection of material, be wards off 
criticism of himself without ever praising himself — these arts 
of the politician, this splendid interplay between the past and the 
future, intensify the delight of the reader who has grasped Bis- 
marck hi true nature. The book should he widely read, were it 
only for the sake of its German style, which in neither classical 
nor modern, but perfect in its wav. 

Ah a historical document it is as serviceable as Napoleon’s 
memoirs, no more ; Jess serviceable than (‘nesar’s memoirs, Critics 
have hern able to discover numberless errors which (with hut one 
exception) cannot tie regarded as falsifications, since the author 
made no claim to literal accuracy and completeness. When, how- 
ever, be omit* the most important facts relating to the Kultur- 
kampf, and when be in silent about the Anti-socialist Law and 
bi*§ economic policy, we learn a good deal about Bismarck* though 
nothing about Hie problems we have named. When, moreover, 
bring a convinced opponent; of Marx’s doctrine, he makes the 
influence of the individual supreme in history, the only defect 
in thi* heroic depiction is that (except for Augusta) he shows 
upon hi* canvas no second figure of like proportions to Ins 
own amt worthy to. be bis antagonist. 

For the three elemental spirits which stood beside Bismarck’s 
cradle pride, courage, and hatred - still control the old man 
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"wlien he writes his reminiscences, control him so effectually that 
his confessions become the portrayal of an enigmatic soul. In the 
eight hundred pages of his book, hardly any one is extolled: 
neither his teachers nor his official chiefs ; neither princes nor 
deputies ; neither colleagues nor subordinates. None of them are 
praised unreservedly. Even Roon, the truest of the true, is dealt 
with critically. None but the minor figures, such as those of 
Stephan, Holnstein, and Schweniger, can escape detraction. 
Where hatred and irony rule his pen, everything is plastic to him. 
Of course the main aim of his characterisation is to display the 
merits of his old master in contrast with the defects of his young 
one; but even in the case of William I. his rancour finds expres- 
sion. The way the others are treated, the great enemies and the 
small, can best be learned by the study of a page in which he 
pours the vials of his wrath over a completely unknown German 
doctor whose ignorant treatment had done him much harm in 
St. Petersburg. After the lapse of thirty years, he is not con- 
tent with scarifying the offender, but must twice allude angrily 
to the grand duchess who had recommended this incompetent prac- 
titioner to him and to the court of St. Petersburg. 

By fits and starts, down to the time of Bucher’s death in the 
year 1892 , he dictated to that worthy the substance of the three 
volumes; subsequently altering a good deal and expanding here and 
there. He never showed much fervour in the occupation. Doctor 
Schweniger, coming in, often finds : 66 Bucher dumb, depressed, 
sulky, ears pricked and pencil pointed, sitting at the table in 
front of a blank sheet of paper; the prince reclining in a long 
chair, deep in newspapers, speaking not a word; Bucher saying 
still less ; nothing can be written.” Then the doctor helps him a 
little; or perhaps some article he reads, or the chance question 
of a visitor gives him impetus; and now he dictates a passage. 

Bucher, who has far less fire than Bismarck but is endowed 
with a better memory, complains that the prince “often re- 
peats himself, and almost always tells the story differently each 
time. . . . He breaks off at the most important point, . . . con- 
tradicts himself. . - - When things have gone amiss, he will never 
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admit that he vv us hi blame. Hardly any one is allowed to seem 
n - s important ns himself, • , . He denied the letter to Prim (in 
the year 1870)* until I reminded him that I had myself taken it 
to the general in Madrid, „ . . Perhaps he is thinking of future 
historians of leaving a legacy to posterity. . . . But he is also 
thinking of the present* and of the influence he wishes to exert 
upon ltd’ 

Thun without any documents* wishing to take vengeance on 
Ilia enemies and to make out the best case for himself* he grows 
uneasy about the contradiction between his private and his public 
expressions of opinion concerning the royal power: u Since 1817* 
I have always defended the monarchical principle, and have held 
it aloft like a banner. But now l have seen three kings naked, and 
■often enough the behaviour of these exalted gentlemen was by 
no menus kingly. To nay ns much to all the world . . , would, 
however* conflict, with the monarchical principle. To maintain a 
cowardly silence, or to say that things were other than Huy were 

'that, was equally impossible to meT dims, in the end, this 
great act or has to pay for having lived in two worlds. He who 
hitherto has only spoken the truth behind the scenes, must now, 
for the first time* speak the truth in the full glare of the foot- 
lights* 17 von at; this date* his rancour outweighs considerations 
of policy, so that the sometime royalist pens the famous chapter 
on William II, , timidly to the reputation of that ruler, and not 
to hU alone for the picture gallery of the house of I lohen- 
7o!ler ii is here a sorry spectacle. Never was a more eloquent 
polemic against monarchy written than this chapter, 

Bismarck was fully cognisant of what the e fleet would he when 
he gave orders that the whole work should he issued as soon ns 
he died. Ilia brim, however, alleging verbal instructions, thought 
it more important to protect the emperor than to allow their 
father fo defend himself from the tomb. Not merely did they 
withhold tin* third volume from publication in the year 1898, 
but they continued to safeguard the reputation of William II, 
in l!i|8 after he had run away from Germany. They protested 
against immediate publication, and supported the action which 
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the emperor brought against the publisher, instead of doing Ilnur 
utmost to ensure that their ancestor's testament should at length 
be given to the nation. 


IX 

46 The duty to say my say imposes itself upon toy conscience 
as if it were a pistol pointed at me. Since I believe that the 
present policy is leading the fatherland into a ft hi rive* which it 
would be better to avoid ; since I know the morass, wherein oth- 
ers are mistaken about the nature of the ground ; it would W 
tantamount to treason if I were to hold my pence, , * . My dear 
friends want me to accept a living death; to remain hidden, mute, 
motionless. . . . But* even in retirement, I can still serve my 
fatherland. . . . In many respects* I have now a freer hand; I 
can without official restrictions favour in foreign parts the peace 
propaganda which, has been my chief aim for twenty years.’* 

Thus concern for his own work coalesces with email v towards 
his successors, and with eagerness for revenge upon fun ewiouim 
ators. During the last decade of his life, the outcast. regains the 
power over public opinion which he had lost, in previous years. 
It seems to him that to secure this end he is justified in whatever 
he does. When, through the inst nmieutuHty of confidants, he has 
important letters written by William I. launched in the press, 
he protects himself against the fate he hud himself m* ted out to 
A mini by hinting that in ease of need those wlm have published, 
the letters must declare that they had been circulated among the 
guests at Fried rich* nth and must have been copied there, Hr 
says, further* that his own private letters to the king are Ids 
spiritual property; 44 the fact that the same ideas are inenrp** 
rated in documents, does not give them an official character.*’ !F 
givea other revelations to Harden, whom he im $h * to visit him 
after he has read that publicist’s essays, and with whom tic main 
tains friendly relations. 

In the early days of his retirement, Bismarck does not, a* 
might he supposed, find it easy to express he* views in the col 
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nmm of the Germ an newspapers. Most of them are afraid of be~ 
ing compromised by having anything to do with him. During the 
fir^t month*, Hu* only journalists he receives come from abroad. 
I he ” Hamburger Naohriehten 11 is alone among German news- 
papers in opening its columns to the ex-chancellor, and thus be- 
come*, for many years, the most interesting press organ in the 
empire* lit* dictates a good many articles for it, and inspires a 
good utility more, so that people soon become accustomed to re- 
gard the « Hamburger ” as the a Moniteur ” of Fricdriclwruh. 
During the two or three great crises of these years, the u Ham- 
burger ” confronts the ** lieiehsiur/eiger ” on equal terms. 

Two years after hi* fall, Bismarck had a momentous experience. 

Though tin* nation had so long been estranged from him, the 
circumstance* of his dismissal brought about a turn in the tide. 
These eirtmui shiners gradually beenme known, gave rise to mur- 
muring*, and aroused much sympathy. During the first few days, 
he received more than six thousand commendatory telegrams. 
The free city of Hamburg espoused the cause of its neighbour. 
Indeed Hamburg gave him a gain reception, and when he was 
driving through the he flagged streets, an English sailor ran up 
to hi* carriage, Having : ** I wind t<» shake hands with you l 1 ' This 
was rerf a inly the first time in his life that Bismarck had shaken 
hands with tin* eoinnum people, Never before, indeed, had he wel- 
comed n peasant at hi* table. Now, two peasant enthusiasts who 
find come over from Srtmnhnuxen were invited to lunch with him 
for flisinarek was much touched by their humble admiration! 
Herbert slimmed up the situation in an apt phrase, saying: 
M They regard you an their palladium, and with good reason.” 
For a long while such incidents remained isolated. Two years 
later, nt the end of May JMB‘2, the outcast remarked: u Where I 
deceived myself wa* in the matter of the German people; . . . 
its failure to understand that what drives me to criticism is not 
a mere fit of the spleen, a desire for vengeance, or a wish to re- 
gain power but that anxiety concerning the future of the em- 
pire is what, rolis me of deep.” 

'Two weeks later he would not have spoken m that way* At his 
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father’s instigation, Herbert has become engaged to an Austrian 
heiress, Bismarck thinks of going to Vienna for tin* wedding; he 
begs audience of Francis Joseph, and is assured of a welcome. 
But William and the members of the court circle are afraid that 
the ex-chancellor harbours sinister designs* The pygmies of the 
Wilhehnstrasse are buzzing with excitement; they dread stormy 
weather, raise warning fingers. Emperor William writes to Em- 
peror Francis Joseph: u At the end of the month Bismarck is 
going to Vienna, ... in order to receive planned ovation* from 
Ills admirers. . . , You know that one of his masterpieces wo* the 
secret treaty a double funds with Russia, which, entered into hr -- 
hind your hack, was annulled by me. Since bis retirement, flic 
prince lias been carrying on a most perfidious war again*! me and 
against t'aprivi my minister. . . . He is trying with all the art 
ami cunning at his disposal to twist matter* so I hat the world 
shall believe me to be making advances to him, Tim chief feature 
in his schemes is that he has asked you for an audience, I venture, 
therefore, to beg you not to complicate my situation in my «*w a 
country by receiving this unruly subject of mint- before lie ha * 
approached me and said peccavi.” 

Simultaneously math this disgraceful letter, a second ivo de- 
spatched to Vienna, drafted by Holstein, signet! by Caprivi, and 
addressed to the German ambassador in Vienna, Fritter H«-u , *v: 
u Should the prince or his family make any approach to Yu nr 
Excellency’s house, I beg you to limit yourself to the enliven 
tional forms, and to avoid accepting any imitation to the w « * l 
ding. These indications as to behaviour apply to the stall of the 
embassy ns well as to yourself, f may add that His Majesty will 
not. acre pt any notice of tin* wedding, , , , Your «• verlhnev i* in 
structed to inform (’mint. Knlnoky of this fact m w bat* v«*r manner 
may seem best to you.” Tims was Bismarck officially stigmatis'd 
as a person who wm not to be received, and the Austrian imimter 
for foreign affairs wits warned against him. 

Bismarck’s first thought, when he was confident bdlv informal 
about this letter, was to semi a challenge to CMpnvm “ I had 
already chosen a second. My right hand is ?.!:!! steady enough, 
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lintl 1 knve kept "V ln y pistol practice. But when I turned the 
matter «ver in my mind I remembered that I am an officer, and 
that the affair would be submitted to a court of honour com- 
posed of elderly generals, I should never have got him to face 
itiy pistol. thus at the age of seventy-seven does the Titan once 
inure show his leonine courage, fie wants to defend his name, 
rank, nod honour nt the risk of ids life, just as lie did forty 
years earlier. He will not send his son to fight in his stead. He 
wants to face the music himself. As always, he is animated by 
the dramatic wish to close his molested existence in tragical 
fashion. 

He takes a more prudent course. Privately he terms this 
“ I ' rti4.ii letter - a piece of effrontery. For the public, in* prints 
the following in his newspaper: M The means which have been used 
in order to put the emperor of Austria out of humour with his 
original intention of receiving the prince*, produced the impres- 
sion of n disparagement of, and injury to, the prince's social po- 
This mu*»t necessarily be felt us personally offensive. . . . 
We can d isrrner nothing in the prince's previous history to merit 
*o contumehotis a classification.” Idas shell exploded with a 
hung, and the fragments flew beyond the frontiers of Germany. 

Never before, since Prussia find come into existence, had a 
king of that country succeeded in setting the whole Prussian 
people in ebullition against him for even in the year 1818 the 
auger of the Prussian* was not really directed against their 
weakling monarch. Now half Germany was up in arms. Kven in 
Berlin, through winch the Bismarck* passed, the crowd invaded 
Hie slut ion, and clamoured for a speech from the old man. He 
was too prudent to comply, and held his peace; his plans for 
revenge were carefully made. In Vienna, the nobility showed dis- 
f revM'd countenance*, and turned away. The German envoy, giv- 
ing himself out to he ill, took to his bed; but the princess his 
wife valiant l v espoused the cause of the insulted ex-chancellor. 
Amid these alarum* and excursions of which his father was the 
centre, Herbert celebrated hi* nuptials with Countess Hovos, ten 
years after, amid similar alarums ami excursions of which he 
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himself had been the centre, he had refrained from marrying 
Elisabeth Hatzfeldt. 

Bismarck the elder, under this rain of hostile bullets, Mvtmst 
to grow younger. His thoughts ran, as they hiui run onee before, 
a k corsaire, corsaire efc demi ! ” He invited the editor of the 
“ Neue Freie Presse” to visit him, in order that he might be in- 
terviewed for that paper. In this interview, for the first t if tie after 
the lapse of forty-four years, he openly attacked the govern* 
meat On that earlier occasion, long ago, he had accused the 
king of cowardice in face of the people; now lie accused the gov** 
eminent of stupidity. u Austria, in the eouiineremt treaty* ha#, 
of course, turned to account the weakness and ineptitude of our 
negotiators. This result must he ascribed to the fact that in our 
country men have come to the front whom I had formerly kept 
in the background — the reason being that everything bad to 
be changed. . . . For my part, I am no longer under any obhgn • 
tions towards the personalities now in office, or towards my sue* 
censor. All the bridges have been broken down. . , . The tic 
which used to connect us with Russia has been severed. Personal 
authority and confidence are lacking in Berlin. 

The bigwigs in Berlin become uneasy. If they cannot di-semi it 
the “ garrulous old man 11 privately, they mud do it publicly* 
Now, therefore, the two “ Moniteurs begin, before a greatly 
disturbed Germany, while 'Europe holds its rides with laughter, 
to fight a duel, in which every thrust of the government goes 
awry, while every answering thrust from Bismarck is a pidpntde 
hit. 

In OaprivPs paper; 44 We cannot recall any like helm* km r «« 
the part of a retired statesman in the history of other countries, 
to say nothing of Germany. It would seem to he the priurchi aim 
to do everything in his power to arouse mistrust, thus rmttptt" 
eating the already difficult task of guiding the elm riot of the 
empire. Is this a patriotic course of action? His memory is fail- 
ing him. ... No one can measure the amount of burnt the 
prince is prepared to inflict upon his own fatherland/* 

Next day, Bismarck showed himself an able journalist. In fii* 
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newspaper he acted on the Assumption that the article just 
c(uot«xI had been written by the editor of the paper which was 
attacking him, anti he was thus enabled, with an ironical sem- 
blance of respect, to level his shafts at the unnamed govern- 
ment: ** If is of course impossible that experienced and well-bred 
persons, like those who arc at present conducting affairs of State, 
can la* responsible for so impudent a newspaper article. To sup- 
pose this would he an insult, . . . The prince cannot but feel that 
it mint arouse n ludicrous impression when Editor Pinther gets 
up inf it the pulpit and sermonises him. . . , Nothing would please 
Prince BUimirck better than that legal proceedings should be 
taken against, him, and he would have no objection to such a 
drama! ir close to It is political career.” 

After this answer, the wrath of the German public seemed 
likely to dissolve into laughter; but the men at the head of 
affairs in Berlin were beside themselves with rage. They took 
isp the cudgels against Bismarck, and also against half the na- 
tion, Now, at. this late date, they published the dastardly instruc- 
tions to the Viennese embassy. Every German was given an 
opportunity of muling in flic ** Brielmmnuger n how the now chan- 
cellor was eager to humiliate his predecessor. The nation’s blood 
boiled. At fird, hundreds of thousands of Germans had regarded 
the dbrnivod of Bismarck as a somewhat harsh but salutary 
act. ion, indicative of the emperor's genius and tact. Now it was 
plain to every one that. William had neither the one nor the other. 
C hifiseipiently, the last feelings of hostility towards Bismarck in 
the country were dispelled by an outburst of popular acclama- 
tion, such ns had never before greeted, in Germany, any man who 
wain* neither n crown nor a uniform. 

Bismarck hod had to reach the age of eighty before he con- 
quered the German people. As deputy, he had been their enemy; 
lie had fought them as prime minister of Prussia; he had been 
the for of the Iteichstag as imperial chancellor ; in his own house, 
on his country estates, he had always lived among the members of 
Ids own das**, had been out of touch with the bourgeoisie, even 
with the intellectual^, numbering among his acquaintances neither 
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professors nor men of business nor artists. For sixty years. In* 
had lived only among- politicians and noblemen* At most during 
the two wars, or in his life as gentleman fanner, had In* breathed 
the same air as this people for whose welfare ns n nation hr had 
been working for several decades. 

Now there were crowds to welcome him in all the place* 
through which he passed on Hie journey from Vienna to fvt^m 
gen; the towns implored the honour of giving him a public tv 
eeption; the German tribes he had conquered or oppiv**rd„ the 
Saxons and the South Gentians, paid him homage, Knrojv *ro$Vd 
when it learned that the Prussian government had forbidden tie* 
towns of Halle and Magdeburg to fake part in doing honour fn 
Bismarck, and when, in Kolherg, the regimental band, which was, 
about to welcome the old statesman with fife and. drum, wu% in 
continently ordered back to barracks. But Germany ivjutrrd 
when it read the story of the happenings at Jena, 

There, town and university, the burglar*, the pea end * nf tie- 
neighbouring countryside, the teachers, women and Golds* n, 
thronged tin* old market place. In the I mthrrhau >, t hr i« rtnr iv 
ceived the prince. When he came out into the square, wWiv, 
ninety years before, tin* camp lire* of the French had burned, Hs * 
marck found that it. was filled with long table*, at. which, tad Hr - 4 
of wine and beer ready to their hand, amid *ung and utd. rumnif a! 
music, the inhabitants of this German prm ineial town w* i * await 
ing him, romantically inclined, eager, enthu*mdm, Tie lidir*? 
man there, wearing a long black coat, be strode to and fro m**r 
the rough stone pavement among the group*, made time tpeveh'**, 
not one <if them containing an empty phrase, He pointed to thr 
statue of Got/, von Berlichingen and quoted f from G<*eth«-% 
drama) Got/,\s answer to the commi*uu v who had mm!t«-d him hv 
calling him a rohher : 41 Wert thou not the rqinaoi^dwr « 4 m\ 
emperor, whom I reverence even in Hm vjb*d emttiirrb-d* I would 
make thee swallow that word, or choke upon a * ” I’.e n umi-v 
freir/ied was the applause when he quo! e*t III*' tint lev If *4 that 
rough Having of Glitz’# which he hnd ImU rcfi.lv to hi, l !p) 
throughout life, nnd concluded with tin* word*: “ X uuut mmv l» 
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a loyal adherent of his dynasty, his king, and his emperor, with- 
out being convinced of the wisdom of all the measures of that 
king's and emperor's commissaries. I myself am not convinced, 
nor shall I in the future keep my opinions to myself!” 

That is the tone to delight the Germans, when, on a summer 
evening* they are sitting over their wine in the public square — 
anti have no responsibility for what is said. Here, and when he 
is hack in Ids carriage, which cannot advance through the press, 
hundred* upon hundreds wish to grasp the hand whose weight 
they have all feared for a generation; and the old man is ready 
to give n handshake to them all For a few hours or weeks, his 
inborn scepticism is stilled, and he asks himself whether truer 
and deeper tones may not come from these common people than 
from ids own class* which, when he was in power had envied 
him* then betrayed him, and in the end overthrown him. During 
the receptions, the students' drinking parties, and the torchlight 
processions, which make his progress through. South Germany 
a via Iriumphalls, this intimacy and warmth force him, more 
and more, to wonder whether it would not have been well to grant 
more power to such a people. Thus late in the day, and only as 
the outcome of the injustice he has suffered, does Bismarck realise 
how hi” has missed his opportunities. These are the first populai 
addresses he has ever delivered. They are spoken in town halls 
and beer cellars, from balconies and in public squares, from Dres- 
den to Munich. In them, tin* old man utters his belated warnings: 

**Thr essence of the constitutional monarchy under which we 
live i« that it .should la* a collaboration of the monarchical will 
with the conviction of those who are ruled* Perhaps I myself have 
unwittingly contributed to the lowering of the influence of parlia- 
ment to its present level. Ido not wish that it should permanently 
remain at that low level I should like to see parliament once more 
possess a stable majority, without which it cannot have the au- 
thority that is desirable*. . . * The permanent duty of the rep- 
resentative assembly is that it shall criticise, control, warn, and 
in a*rUtm circumstiuices, guide the government . . . Unless 
there should he such a Reichstag, I shall he anxious concerning 
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the durability and the sedulity of our national development. . . * 
Formerly it was my whole endeavourfcosfcrengthen the monarchical 
sentiment of the people. I was acclaimed and overwhelmed with 
gratitude at the courts and in the official world ; hut the people 
wanted to stone me. To-day Urn people greet me with acelaum 
turns, whereas the members of court and official circles give nte 
the cold shoulder. I think that is what may be termed the irony 
of fated 1 

Thus ingeniously does the great stylist take this difficult 
curve in his career, when it is his aim to influence the multitude* 
In reality, his conduct is a tragical irony, lie knows thin* and hi* 
tardy conversion troubles his night thoughts. For n whole life- 
time, his statecraft has been self-centred, self contemplative, self 
directed. Not because lie wanted to shine his intense contempt 
for his fellows saved him from this vanity; not because hi* power 
could only he held and safeguarded by imposing it from above 
no, the deepest cause of Bismarck’s hostility to the people wa* 
to be found in the self-reliance of one whose intelligence win 
that of native genius, while by blood he always felt liiumlf to br- 
an offshoot of the uppermost class. Only as it member of the up 
per class, and with the aid of that class, did fie want to rub ; 
simply because it was his own class, even though, to hi* critical 
mind, it did not seem the best. The king and the m* mU r* of the 
knightly order; they were the foundations of the State. The 
granting of universal suffrage had been no more than an tin 
willing concession to the spirit of tin age walking in darkness. To 
weaken parliament, to subject parliament imreavisigty to the 
royal authority, this had been the basic it tea of li$*marrk a# a 
founder of a State, had been his privet ice for decades. 

The strong monarchy* of which in the diet and the t(ricb«tag 
he wots continually boasting, was in reality nothing more than 
an imaginary power, like that British monarchy of win. h he to 
so critical; but: whereas in Britain the *ttb*tnne«*, of which mot* 
archy was the shadow, was the people, here in f h rnninv the «t«h- 
Htance was the chancellor, was Bismarck himself. IB- km w **.11 
enough the trick he was playing upon the jmijile, but Iw would 
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tmi allow any outsider to grasp the nature of the relationships 
between emperor and chancellor in this drama of dictatorship. It 
wm hit* empire; he alone should issue orders in it. Only thus 
could his unparalleled self-confidence find satisfaction in the 
work. This went on until the impossible happened. The kingship, 
whose strength he had for thirty years proclaimed in his strug- 
gle with the representatives of the people, had now, all at once, 
been incorporated in a new personality. Therewith it suddenly 
rebelled, and overthrew it* master. Then, for a time, he stood 
tttotie, without a ruler and beside the people. 

Nt»w f when the people had at length taken his side, old Bis- 
marck was able to recognise the error in his calculations. The 
very motive of inborn passion which had previously kept him 
loyal to the monarchy, now, for the same reason, made him take 
the aide of the people. His pride made an extreme concession 
when, before Ins fellow* countrymen and before Europe, he ac- 
knowledge! : 4s Perhaps I myself have unwittingly contributed to 
file lowering of the influence of parliament to its present level . 53 

When, during these weeks, the artists of Munich entertained 
him at a banquet, Lenhaeh was to have lifted a huge corpora- 
tion goblet filled with Munich beer, as a greeting to the guest 
of honour. But he found the goblet too heavy, and, afraid to 
drop it, put it back on the table, Then an inspiration seized him, 
and be shouted in tones that thrilled all present: a He who is 
too weak to uphold it, sets it down ! 15 

In this impromptu, the painter summarised the conflict be- 
tween William and Bismarck. The old man said: u When my train 
is approaching a station, has slowed down, and I hear the shout- 
ing and singing of the crowds awaiting me, my heart is filled with 
joy that I am not forgotten in Germany . 55 

X 

Bismarck’s horoscope, like his handwriting, confirms our esti- 
mate of his character. The astrological type horn with Leo rising 
has power m its keynote and peculiar gift. The position of the 
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sun, ruler of Leo, in its exaltation sign, Aries, mid the Mars rul- 
er ship of Aries, give a double portion of dauntless* instinct Ac 
courage. Moreover, the sun is in trine to Uranus* w Inch indicates 
a special vocation for public life. All three fiery signs are ac- 
centuated. 

His handwriting (see illustration) shows understanding to tie 
stronger than imagination; shows will, energy, self reliance. Inti 
also self-control, self-possession, and a sense of form. If is proud, 
obstinate, unconventional though orderly, full of the surprise* 
of a man who is at the mercy of his nerves. The writing is targe, 
without any affectation of size. During the middle years of Ins 
life it is most regular, lacking at this time any sign of emotion 
or superfluity. In old age it becomes more thief tie, and it* sente 
is larger. The most notable characteristic, however, U that for 
fifty years it remains substantially unaltered just hh«* hi* 
character. 

Above all, even in old age he remains a fighter. When Reverting 
urges him to become, now, a harmonious personality* tie rejoin* 
defiantly: w Why should I lie harmonious?" When, on hi* eighti- 
eth birthday, the trains of pilgrims expert to find a tranquil old 
man, they hear him say from the balcony iff bin house the ardent 
words: u Creative life issues out of struggles. From the plant* 
through the insects to the birds, from the birds of prey up to 
human beings — there is no life without, struggle ! ** In this im**»d, 
he allows himself to be elected to the Reichstag. He myi; I 
.should like to see their faces at the governmental table w Ion I 
come to sit in the floor of the halt. ... I am a chemical drop 
which decomposes everything when it is pound into a debate,*' 
When some one extols content, he says: 44 What could there !«« 
more unhappy than a millennium of general content, winch kffU 
ambition, paralyses progress, leads to moral stagnation’'*' 

Long ago, his Christianity had become a mere matter of form; 
now, it Is over and done with. At the close of hi* life, as in the 
early days, his mind is dominated by a scepticism in which from 
time to time a sort of pagan mysticism shape-* The only 

man who can venture to question him about, these matters, Kcyarr- 
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ling, the friend of Inn youth, gives a sympathetic explanation: 

* His religious sentiment 11 (the words are penned after Keyser- 
litig\s last visit to his old friend) 44 seems to have experienced ebbs 
mid flows* ... In his old age, his erotic impulses have gone to 
and therewith, perhaps, the aspiration towards a god with 
human feelings has vanished. 'This throws a strong light upon the 
intimate connexion between love and religion. 1 ’ Keyserling re- 
cords, tm liisnutrckhi last confession : 44 I am sorry to say that 
during the struggles of the last two decades, I have moved away 
to a great distance from God* In these sad times, I find this 
severance painful 11 

When lie indulges in speculations on religious problems, he says 
things which tuny well make the pious old .Johanna grow anxious. 
He is reading a newspaper, lets it fall, and remarks in the presence 
of n guest ; ** I should very much like to know whether the dual- 
bun which permeates our whole existence extends, likewise, to the 
supreme bring, Iii our own case, everything is twofold* Man con- 
sists of spirit and body; Hie State is made up of government and 
popular representation; and the existence of the whole human 
race is founded upon the mutual relationships of man and 
woman. Indeed, this dualism extends to whole peoples. . . , With- 
out wishing to be blasphemous, I should very much like to know 
whether our God may not perhaps have at his side some being 
who supplements him as a woman supplements mum 11 Ills wife 
timidly ventures to remind him of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
“That doctrine is incomprehensible , 11 he says. With a serious 
mien, he continues hi* self questionings aloud: u Perhaps there 
nre stages between ourselves and God. It may be that; God has 
other beings at his disposal, bangs who can assist him in the 
governance of this immeasurable universe. For instance, when I 
read again and again in the newspapers . . . how much pain and 
unhappiness there is, and how unjustly good and bad fortune are 
distributed, I am apt to wonder whether the management of this 
world of our* may not have been entrusted to a vicegerent who 
dot i not invariably curry out the washes of our all-good deity ! 11 

This naturalism represents the last flickering of the sparks 
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of dogma before they become extinct. He cun only look upon 
the world as a State. Since, despite all the blemishes he sees in 
it, he conceives that the supreme ruler of the world must tie 
perfect, he constructs this hypothesis of a vicegerent a sort 
of Prussian lord lieutenant — who, as he says on another occa- 
sion, interprets the laws falsely anti applies them wrongly* In 
extreme old age, he returns to the ancient Teutonic outlooks, 
which, indeal, he has in his secret heart never abandoned. In his 
more defiant moods, Bismarck will have nothing to do with the 
fear of God, to which he objects simply because it is n form of 
fear. He says that the reason why tropical man worships the 
sun is because in those regions the sun is dangerously powerful; 
it is by parity of reasoning that the Teuton* worshipped thunder 
and lightning. He contemptuously adds; “In this matter, like 
wise, is disclosed the dog-like nature of human being*; they Jove 
and venerate the person whom they fear/* 

To a consul who reports his escape from Negroes eager to kill 
him, Bismarck says: 44 We are all in (JodN hands, ami in such a 
situation our best consolation must be a good revolver, mi that 
at any rate we shall not start: on our journey umu'CMittpsutied.” 

There is, however, a mystical vein in his mind. The .super 
stitious trend makes headway, u I tike to watch such sign* and 
portents as are manifested by dumb nature. Sh»* i* often cleverer 
than we are.” He frequently refers to the cabtmtmtie doctrine of 
number, in accordance with which, contemplating the periodicity 
of his lift% he has calculated the date of his death. He say* that, 
since he did not die in the year IHHd* his life wilt end $« tfir year 
1898 — as actually happens. w At bottom, everything i* tim% 
plieable: light, a tree, our own life. Why, thru, should thm- not 
he things which conflict with our logical underfunding? , , . 
Montaigne chose for his epitaph: * IVuGeire/ f should like nnnr 
to be: 4 Nous verrons V* 

Does the old man believe in the durability of his work? Hr it 
not led astray by the adulation of the German people ; fame | 94 « 
never blinded him. Of course his fame is now world «i •!#% pur m 
stance, a Chinese viceroy comes to consult hint* asking tbr )«r«t 
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waj of counteracting the court intrigues in Pekin. Some one 
writcM to him from Araby, to say that his name is well known 
in that part of the world; that Bi-Smark signifies “ rapid fh'e ”, 
tfobl activity.” What value is it to him that lie should be 
famous among the (ter mans? u They are all petty and narrow- 
minded. Not one of them works with an eye to the whole. 
Each of them is busy stuffing his own private mattress. . . . 
\W have always been extremely unaccommodating to one another, 
ami far too accommodating towards foreigners. ... It disturbs 
my sleep when I think how they are breaking down the edifice I 
have built lip. Then mv thoughts run riot nil night.” Thus tor- 
mented Iiy his old mistrust, aroused by the dissensions of the 
nation, and by his new mistrust of its master, he looks out into 
the future with an anxiety which steadily increases after he has 
turned Ids eightieth year. 

On his birthday* receiving the homage of all the German 
tribes, and treated ccmtumeliously only by his old enemy the 
IteiclHtag (which refuses to send him congratulations), he stands 
mi the balcony and addresses the German youth: u Don’t be too 
critical Accept what God has given us, and what we laboriously, 
under the menace of the guns of the other Europeans, have 
brought .safely into port. It was not an easy matter.” Thus skil- 
fully, in this festal hour, does he cast a delicate veil over his 
anxieties. As always, lie has the seductive style of one whom diffi- 
culty allures. The students to whom lie is speaking look up at 
the old wizard, whose face looms mysteriously in the flickering 
torchlight, look up at him without fully understanding him. 

These anxieties of his concern the future only; he has nothing 
to fear from the past. When contemporary reminiscences and 
letters are published, his interest is keen. When a banking house 
buys his letters to Mnnteuffel, lie says: u I have really quite for- 
gotten what these letters contain, but I do not think I have ever 
written a letter which ! shall be sorry to have published.” 

That is perfectly true, for he has no desire to conceal his 
changes of outlook or his changes of party; and he has never 
mode a parade of principles. He is delighted to read Iloon’s 
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letters upon himself, when they appear in print. He has $i col- 
lection of Bismarck caricatures; and cheerfully rends to his 
guests accounts of Bismarck’s cruel mouth* angry eyes, fierce 
eyebrows. But when they bring him the model of a statue of turn- 
self in his student days, he studies the feature's like a phy dog* 
nom is t, and says that the artist has made n mistake m trying 
to represent him at one and the same time as a man of ancient 
lineage and as a diplomatist. He adds that Ids lower tip had al- 
ways been thicker than the upper; it indicated stubbornness* 
whereas the more finely cut upper lip indicated the craving for 
power. 

When there is no occasion for showing pugnacity* no subject 
for mockery, or when he is sitting in solitude Ibh mug* from a 
distance, to the turmoil of his own career* he i* never inclined 
to boast of the brilliancy of his foresight, hut is alarmed at he* 
own venturesomeness. He says; My whole life was a hold gamble 
with other people’s money. I could never tell beforehand whether 
my plans would succeed. It was a terrible ivsptmdhiiit y* this 
management of other people’s property. . . . I’d* n now, I mn 
often kept awake at night by thinking how everything might 
have turned out different lyd 1 

He becomes gloomier during Johanna's last illness, He would 
fain have died with her. u I should not like to die before my wife ; 
nor should I like to remain after she is catted away.” Jit nr 
cordanee with her desire, he brings her to Var/in, She is suffering 
terribly from shortness of breath, and can hardly move. Hi*- 
march, who now dictates very few letters* and writes scarcely 
any with his own hand, pens the following lines to his sifter after 
his brother’s death: “ I must he careful not to inert-anr Johanna** 
melancholy by letting her see my own sorrow ; In r vitality is verv 
low anyhow, and is dependent upon mental impr* <**n*n*. We have 
sad news to-day about poor Bill; he has a fr*.Ji attack of gulp. 

. . . In former days, I was always very glad when I could go to 
Var/dm ; now T should hardly be able to make up my nmtd to go 
thither were it not for Johanna, I long for a place which I dial! 
never leave until I go in my coffin; and I haw «t craving for 
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tn«k\ . , * \ tmr somewhat weary but devoted and only brother, 

v. IV* 

In the autumn, Johanna dies, at the age of seventy. Overnight, 
.>lte luul been able to speak to him at supper time. In the morning, 
llt * 111 hdo ^ room, he found her dead. The old man, the 
inan of might, barefooted and in his dressing gown, sat down 
n nd cried like a child. He had lost something utterly irreplaceable. 
If whs elm ructerUt ie of his twofold life that, the same evening, 
lie should have compared the close of his political career with the 
do. hi* of litis life of faithful companionship: “This is a more 
not able terminus than 1890 was, and it cuts deeper into the 
configuration of my life, ... If I were still in the service, I 
should bury myself in work. That consolation is denied me.” 

Svxt day he picks a white rose out of a wreath, goes to the 
bookcase, fakes down a volume of German history, and says: 
“Thin will distract my thoughts.” 

Then* is now an empty place in his life. Nothing can do for 
him what her tranquil and trusting glance had done; nothing else 
can make him forget, from time to time, his struggles and morti- 
fications Writing to his sister, he laments that she lives so far 
nw ay, 4 ‘ So do my sons, who have sought independence far from 
the shadow of their parental home. Marie is with me as a loving 
daughter, , . » only on loan, as it were. . . . What was really 
h ft to me in the world was Johanna, association with her, the 
daily quedion as to how she felt, the grat itude with which I could 
look buck to forty eight years spent in her company. To-day, 
every thing is vain and void. The feeling is unjust, but I cannot 
help if. I Illume myself for being ungrateful in response to the 
wraith of love and recognition which the people has shown me 
in return for my services. For four years past I have rejoiced 
at tbi .** love and recognition because she herself rejoiced. To-day 
the npurk no longer glows in me. I hope it has not been perma- 
nently v\t inguidird, should God vouchsafe me a longer life. . • - 
forgive Hie, darling sister, for complaining like this. It will not 
be for much longer,” 

In h'vi loneliness, his thoughts turn back to his earliest clays. 





630 Once More lie Draws Ilk Sword 

He suddenly recounts something which he has never before fold 
nny one. a I was six yeti rs old when I learned of the dent It of 
Napoleon. A magnetiser who was treating my mother brought 
the news. He recited an Italian poem which began with the words: 
‘ Egli fit!*” At the end of the century, the beginning rises out 
of the past. He tells us of things long forgotten. We feel that, 
he is applying to himself the words of Miut/tmi’s poem: lie 
was.” Once the old man speaks of Kniephof, and lit' writes to 
his brother-in-law: 

“ Dear Oscar, we have both grown so old that we shall nut 
live much longer. Can we not meet ami have a talk once more 
before the end comes? It is sixty-six or sixty -seven years since, 
at the gymnasium, we first drank beer together, out of the bottle. 
It was on the steps close to the upper third. Let us have a Inst 
drink together before it is too late. ... I want to hear ymtr 
voice once more before I — You have to get into the train when 
you leave Berlin; why not into the Hamburg train instead of the 
Stettin train?” In his loneliness, Bismarck longs for the com 
pany of a man whom he has ignored all hi* life; now, when hi* 
wife is dead, and his sons are far away, he wants to h* nr a friend 
ly voice. As usual, he is circumstant ial, reckons up the year*, and 
remembers exactly where it was in the school that they had drunk 
beer together — but we feel that he no longer smile* as he write*, 
Amid these distresses, has the vigour of Ids mind departed? 
Has he forgotten the empire? 

He has not forgotten his enemies, the rulers, In the autumn 
of 1896, the consequences of the failure to renew the Htfumif 
treaty become apparent. The tsar is in Bari*; France i* in a 
whirl about Russia. Bismarck reads in the German newspaper* 
that the rupture of the ties with Russia is Ids fault, Anger dame* 
up in him. He knowxs well enough who are responsible for the 
failure of his precautions, and he will not, while life remains In 
him, allow any one to blame him for what lias happened, Umr 
more he draws his sword for mortal combat, tie explain* It.* the 
Germans who is really responsible for the isolation **f Germany, 
writing in big newspaper: 
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Down to 1890, the two empires were fully agreed that if 
either of them should be attacked, the other would remain 
benevolently neutral. After the retirement of Prince Bismarck, 
thi» understanding was not renewed. If our information regard- 
ing what happened in Berlin is accurate, it was not Russia (put 
mil of humour by the change in the chancellorship) but Count 
C aprivi who refused to continue this mutual insurance, when Rus- 
sia was ready to continue it. . . . That explains Kronstadt and 
the Marseillaise. In our opinion, the first drawing together of 
tsarist absolutism and the French republic was solely due to the 
errors of the Capri vest policy .* 11 Europe pricks up her ears; the 
(tomans murmur ; the old warrior could not deal the emperor 
a more deadly blow. The M Reichsanmger n answers stammer- 
iiigty : 

“ Diplomatic affairs of , . . the before-mentioned kind are 
diplomatic secret* which should he strictly kept. The conscicn- 
Itotw observance of Hus secrecy is an international obligation, the 
disregard of which would injure important interests of State.” 
Clflirr journals write about treason, imprisonment, and so forth. 
Kmperor William wires triumphantly to Emperor Francis Jo- 
firfili; M You and the world will now understand better than ever 
why I dUmis.sed the prince.” 

Nevertheless, next; summer, the emperor sends Tirpitss to the 
prince, hoping that Bismarck will say something on behalf of 
the (Jermau navy. But the ex-chancellor is obdurate. Instead of 
tilling what lie is a Wed, he expresses his views of the emperor 
** so unreservedly ” that Tirpit/, points to the uniform he is wear- 
ing. * # Tell the emperor,” says Bismarck in conclusion, “ that I 
want nothing more than to he left alone, and to die in peace.” 
But the young master will not leave him alone, despite all the 
mortification* received at Bismarck’s hands. The lure exercised by 
Bismarck is irresistible, and, six months before the ex-chancellor’s 
death, William comes uninvited to see him, followed by a great 
I. rain. 

The old man is sitting in a wheel chair in front of his door, and 
lets them all defile before him. When Lueanus offers the hand 
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One Last Warning 

with which he had given Bismarck the letter of dismissal, the 
prince remains “like a statue, not a muscle stirring, as if con- 
templating a hole in the air . 55 Lucanus stands before him, face 
twitching, understands at last, and takes his departure. Subse- 
quently, over dinner, the host ponders how he can give one last 
warning to his guest and opponent whom he will never see again. 
Inspired by his traditional pride, he begins, for the first time 
after seven years, to talk to the emperor about world policy. 
William turns the conversation with a jest. Bismarck tries again. 
Another witticism. Even the court generals are horrified. The 
younger Moltke whispers : “ It is terrible ! 55 

Then Bismarck becomes a seer. The hour is passing; his life 
is passing; never again will he see the young man who has 
snatched away his life work, the empire. Sooner or later, the em- 
peror will lose his country and his crown ; he must be told of the 
risks he is running ; perhaps a dying man 5 s voice will move him. 
Suddenly, therefore, Bismarck “ with apparent nonchalance 55 , 
but so loud that every one at table can hear, says : “ Your Majes- 
ty! So long as you have the present officers 5 corps, you can, in- 
deed, do what you please. But when this is no longer the case, 
matters will be very different . 55 The emperor is deaf, he prattles, 
he departs. 

The old statesman still utters his warnings and prophecies in 
private. Every one of them has been fulfilled. 

“ If the country is well ruled, the coming war may be averted ; 
if it is badly ruled, that war may become a Seven Years 5 War! 
The wars of the future will be decided by artillery. Troops can 
be replaced in case of need; big guns must be made in time of 
peace. ... In Russia, the coming of a republic is perhaps near- 
er than most people suppose. ... In the fight between labour 
and capital, labour has won most of the victories, and that will 
happen everywhere as soon as the workers possess the vote. When 
the final victory occurs, it will be the victory of labour . 55 

No less bold are all his exhortations to Germany. His intellec- 
tual lucidity grows until he is able to pass judgment on himself: 
“Perhaps my dutiful behaviour has been the cause of the de- 
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A Republican View 

plorable lack of backbone in Germany, and for the multiplication 
of place-hunters and time-servers. . . . The most important thing 
is to strengthen the Reichstag ; but this can only be effected by 
electing thoroughly independent persons. At present the Reichs- 
tag is on the down grade. ... If that continues, the prospects 
are gloomy indeed. ... I am convinced that crises are all the 
more dangerous, the later they come. ... I have invariably 
thought it better to obey no one, rather than try to command 
others ; I had, if you like to say so, a republican view. . . . Per- 
haps God will send Germany a second era of decay, followed by 
a fresh period of glory — that will certainly be upon a republi- 
can basis.” 


XI 

The forest whence he had come is Bismarck’s last home. His 
wife and his friends have gone ; the horses and dogs he had loved 
are all dead ; he has little interest now in either children or grand- 
children. Power has been taken from him, and even anger at the 
loss of power has ceased to stir within him. He suffers from shoot- 
ing pains in all his limbs ; senile gangrene threatens ; and he, who 
at eighty had still been able to keep a whole company silent under 
the spell of his powers of narration, has himself become taciturn. 
He sits in his wheel chair at the corner of the table, drinking 
little, now, and listens while the young folk prattle. 5 Tis only the 
shade of Bismarck ! 

In the last year of its master’s life, the greenwood is there, as 
of old ; and at eighty-three Bismarck still goes out driving in the 
forest — silent, communing with his own thoughts. u I have only 
one refuge, now , 35 he says ; the forest.” He no longer cares about 
the fields. The chief attraction is the Douglas pines, which he 
planted many years before; the nurseries are also a lure; like- 
wise the oldest parts of the woodland, where the tall veterans 
rustle in the breeze. When the starlings flock together at the back 
of the house, he says : “ They 3 re holding a parliament to-day ; I 
suppose it’s because the spring is so near.” In the evening, he 
waits for them to appear on the top of the bank ; he knows every 
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starling. “ Only five, as yet ; there ought to be seven ; the leader 
comes last. They can go to bed and get up without any pain.” 
Then he drives to the pond, and meditates on the best way of 
settling the perennial dispute between the swans, the ducks, and 
the rats. When a visitor is about to go out driving in a tall hat, 
Bismarck offers his own wide-awake, saying: “ Spare my trees 
the sight of that object!” 

For he loves his trees more than he loves any visitor; more 
even than he loves Germany. Once he had said of the trees that 
they were ancestors ; now he would fain go to his last rest among 
them. He has chosen two giant pines, and he shows them to 
favoured guests, saying: “ There, between those trees, up in the 
free air of the forest, is where I should like to have my last rest- 
ing place, where the sunlight and the fresh breeze can get at me. 
The thought of confinement in a narrow box under the sod is re- 
pulsive to me.” He goes on to talk of the Teutons of old, and of 
the Indians, who hung their dead among the tree tops ; yet he 
knows, all the time, that his tomb is awaiting him elsewhere, a 
princely mausoleum. He knows that the very inscription is al- 
ready graven; yet his heart is fain to be with the giants of the 
forest. Could he follow his own bent, he would have neither tomb 
nor tombstone ; only the sunlight and the wind. 

We see that Bismarck ends as he began — a pantheist and a 
pagan, a true revolutionist. Every confidential utterance betrays 
this. None the less he chooses now, as he has chosen before, to 
observe the forms proper for one who believes in the God of the 
Christians. Furthermore, this man who could never serve any 
one, and commanded others for forty years, will have himself de- 
scribed on his gravestone as his king’s faithful servant. Why 
did he ever forsake his forests, in which he was alone with the 
light and with God, king of his own acres ? Why did he ever turn 
his back on the peasants, leave the wild, abandon the ancient 
oaks beneath which he had played as a boy, up to which he had 
looked as a youth, in whose shade he had sought rest from the 
cares of State, to whose rustling foliage he loved to listen in 
old age? What did his heart gain from this migration? 
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Neil satisfaction, surely? Returned from his travels to an old 
of enforced renunciation, he vainly seeks (when in reminis- 
1 4 ill; mood ) for memories of hours when action brought him a 
glow ol real happiness. Neither completion, nor honour, nor 
gtoi hits tilled him with ecstasy; not even victory; hardly even 
vengeance. His work is endangered by the folly and carelessness 
of jits successors. As the new century approaches, what he has 
limit tap is tottering; what he has covenanted is called in ques- 
tion, Worse than all, the central pillar of his own statecraft has 
herfi shattered ; the king is no longer supreme, and the people is 
no longer contemptible. Uprooted, torn from his sphere of ac- 
tion, thrust hack into the dappled shade of the forest, he finds 
that the nihilistic questionings which perplexed him in youth when 
he rode along these woodland ways are still unanswered, when, 
mi old and broken man, he drives through the same forest — 
ailrnt, communing with his thoughts. 

After thirty years the Germans stand beside Bismarck’s grave, 
and lower their flags to salute him. So simple and strong was his 
work, that it has outlasted the fulfilment of the masterbuilder’s 
own prophecy. All the German princes, those upon whom he had 
founded the empire, vanished into nonentity. Not one of them 
dam! to draw the sword which the prince of Friedrichs ruh would 
have drawn boldly even at the age of eighty. Nevertheless the 
empire held together, amid all the temptations of Europe. These 
tribes whose opinion was never asked, the German people whose 
iiHHvnl was regarded as superfluous ~ though disunited for a 
thousand years held together amid the earthquakes of the 
great war, and survived the break-up of traditional forms. The 
unity of Germany did not depart with the sovereign rulers. 

Germany lives! The German princes forsook her in her bitter 
need ; hut the German people, whose sterling qualities Bismarck 
ferognUrd too late, was steadfast, and saved Bismarck’s work 
from destruction. 
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at Gottingen, 1448; Motley’s 


description of, 14-15; his political 
views, 17; diplomacy of, 18; had no 
taste for soldiering, 18, SO, 27; his 
misanthropy, 19; practises law at 
Berlin, £0; his first dialogue with 
William of Prussia, 20; his ambi- 
tion for power, 21-22, 48, 170; stud- 
ies for law examinations, 22-23; 
at Aixda-Chapelle, 23-20; liis arro- 
gance, 24-20; secret betrothal of, 
24-20; his letters of Aix-la-Cliapelle 
period destroyed, 2 5n.; at Potsdam, 
20-27; his hatred of compulsion, 
27; the elements of his character, 
29-32, 09, 296; on his paternal 
(‘state, 32-48; studies agriculture 
and chemistry, 33; his reading, 34; 
called '‘the Mad Junker”, 35; 
makes public utterance in defence 
of Junkers, 30-37; engaged to 
Ottilie von Puttkamer, 37; un- 
forgiving if affronted, 38; his first 
visit to ivondou, 38; on the pleas- 
ures of the table, 38; his love for 
his sister, 40; again enters State 
service, 41-42; efforts to convert, 
42-45, 53-34; his superstition, 45, 
00417, 308, 020; meets Johanna von 
Puttkamer, 40-47; takes office on 
Kibe dikes, 47; Ins sorrow at leav- 
ing Kaiephof, 47-49; his reasons 
for leaving Knicphof, 48-50; re- 
moves to Schouhnusen, 50-51; 
with the Blanekenburgs and Jo- 
hanna von Puttkamer in Harz 
Mountains, 52-53; his reasons for 
marrying Johanna von Puttkamer, 
52-53, 55, 57; affected by death of 
Marie von Blanekenburg, 54; 
prays, 54; avows belief in God, 
54-55; engage! to Johanna von 
Puttkamer, 55-58; his “conver- 
sion”, 57, 05, GO; reads the Bible, 
58, 04; his love letters, 58-07; his 
enjoyment in accommodating dis- 
putes, 02; his attitude toward the 
poor, 05-00; musings of, 07; deputy 
m united Landtag, ^ 08-73; his 
eagerness for the political fray, 70; 
his appearance, 70-71; his voice, 
71; liis first long speech, 71-72; is 
the Wanderer, 74, 334, 330; in 
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Bismarck, Otto von (continued) 
favour at court, 75; his "feudal 
sentiment", 76; his attitude on the 
Jewish question, 7(5-77; his em- 
phasis on class differences, 77-78; 
Ills marriage and honeymoon, 78- 
BO; his counter-revolution in 1848, 
80-85; his attitude toward German 
unity (18481, 85-8(1, 9l-9« t 94; 
emotion of, 86, 87; reports to Prince 
William on Revolution of 1848, 87; 
opposes the king, 87-88; opposes 
abolishment of exemption from 
taxation of landed gentry's estates, 
89; elected to Prussian National 
Assembly, 89-90; his contempt for 
the populace* 91; his Pnissianism, 
91; urges acceptance of crown by 
Frederick William. 98; calls nego- 
tiations of Frankfort National As- 
sembly ** constituted anarchy", 94; 
revolutionary demeanour of, 94- 
95; ridicules the Landtag, 95; his 
hatred of revolutionists, 95; uses 
"von" before his name, 95; chal- 
lenges monarchical authority, 96; 
condemns sympathy with cham- 
pions of liberty in Hungary, 96-98; 
fits appetite, 98; his vehemence of 
action, 98419; his rnarruxl life, 99- 
109; his faith in Christ, 105-106; his 
sympathy with all created life, 108; 
revisits first school, 108; defends 
OlmUtz, 111-114, 18;>, 144, 1 tU; 
offered posit a m of minister in An 
halt, 115; political activities of, in 
Berlin, 1 10-117; sent to Frankfort 
as delegation Councillor, 117- W0; 
his homesickness for the country, 
119440, 

(1802-1862): His opinion of 
Prussian diplotuai*y, H8; restless by 
temperament, 144; envoy at Frank- 
fort, 145; a careful economist, 146- 
148; his life at Frankfort, 148-181; 
helps offenders to escape, 181; his 
hat mi of Austria, 184, 184,185,489; 
at sittings of Btmdesrab 188, 181; 
liits back at Count Thun, 185; his 
advice as to Pmkeseh-Osten, 186; 
Prokeseh-( Isten’s characterisation 
of, 186; Count Reehberg proposes 


duel with. 186487; goes to Vienna, 
187; ManteutfeiV attitude townril. 
188; his letters to Gerlaoli, 189* I Ml; 
his relations with Frederick Wil- 
liam, 110444; his attitude toward 
Russia in 1854. 148441; opposes 
wishes of Prince William. I -14, 164; 
becomes Purofvean statesman dur* 
ing Crimean War, 147 k at Paris, 
145446; Ids eon versa! ion -4 with 
Napoleon l IF, 1 45 4 47, 189491; 
advises king to invite Napoleon 
to Berlin. 148; his attitude toward 
foreign nations, 1 48 150; he* double 
standard of policy, lot! 151; lit 
the tpper House, 151; mt bad 
terms with Ids party, 154; visits 
German courts, 154; travels It* 
foreign countries, 158; his intro-ot 
ill music, 15 4 155; rev i -a Is W' §**%■- 
Imdeu, 15 4; religious belief and 
family faith interwoven in, 155 
158; tights duel with V niche, 1 57; 
his Inane interests, 158 161; sup 
ports Prince William in 18. vs, p;4 
168; to go to St. Petersburg. 161; 
Ids first official ui Veto, 5,1 inn With 
William, 164 16.5; and William, 
contrasted, 165 168, (draws Vl»*\ 
under IF. 167 168, mfvHrs agaur*! 
wur lit time of Sardinian \n*tri.iti 
War, 168; St. Peters! *nrg charmed 
with, 189; Ids hou^r in St. Peter* 
burg, 176, enpsvs bear huntmgddi 
17 1 ; visits tin* dowager toarma, 17 1 , 
is a Russojddle, 174, and Kurd voii 
Sehlo/er, 174 175, i% injured. 175 
176; returns to Ih-rlm, 176 f and 
Selileiidt/, 177 ; wishes to d***»f rov 
Germanic Federation, 178, ht* full 
breach with legit ttmtev, 178, re- 
turn* to St. Petersburg, I T9, 

offered portfolio of home affairs, 
1804HI ; recommend* summonuiii 
of German parliament, 184 18:1, 
469; nt coronation of William. 1*4, 
envoy in Paris, 1H5 195; w tiling to 
take office without portfolio, 1H5, 
has understanding with n, imi, 
moralises ntesiif life and death, 
1 88 4 87; Ids second Visit to |,#»n 
don, 194; at Htatrit/. P*t , and 
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Print vs* Orlnff, 1 1)4- 195 -.summoned 

to Berlin, 195. 

(1862-1871): His opinion of 
I lit' landtag, 409 ; expectations of, 
461; Ins management of opponents, 
405.400; his us' of the words “iron 
and hlnuV\ 407; his handling of 
William, 408 410; his personal 
courage, ’£10, 491, 90k; his rivalry 
with William, 410*414; his appeal 
to God and morality, 419, 448-449; 
his attitude toward William, 419- 
411; his ili like of Augusta, 414- 
417; restricts lihertv of press, 417, 

4 IH; disliked hv Pftderiok, 417-419, 
950; his enemies, 410, 0744175; 
has a* * party, 410; and Keudell, 
410 440; conflict of, with en- 
voys, 440 -4 it; letter of, to (loll/,, 
envoy nt Paris, 441 444; eonsiders 
that he stands above morality, 441; 
the seducer, 440 ; reerrets absolutist 
State, 4 id 441; and Virchow, 445- 
447; challenges Virehow, 447; ap- 
proves of dietator.shit*, 447-448; 
l»cr Semites State ollteials, 448; .sup- 
ports ICussia against the Poles, 
■>•£9 491; warns Austria, 481-484; 
indners William to tvhm * Francis 
Joseph* s proposal for diet of 
triiMV'4, 484 48$; compared with 
mssatlr, 487 48tl; bun certain views 
in rommon with bus.Halle, 487-488, 
■£11, hit hatred of the middle class, 
4;J7, 488; his soeial programme, 
48M; demands universal and equal 
suffrage for Germanic Federation, 
4$l; his views on < iermuu unity 
Until tMtli), 4 H ; visited by lain* 
salle, 4 H 414; hw views on 
universal suffrage, 444; follows 
larssatte*** lea* I iu two plans, 44$; 
ill advised witticism of, to depu- 
tation of weavers, 44 k makes 
advances to socialist writers, 44a, 
brrotues Slide socialist , 4 $5-4 HI 
fi|H a 111; his assertion **f the power 
of the State I "The State ran!”), 
4 Ilk |f tier of. to Bantu Blixeu con- 
reridmi Scandinavia, 448 417; 
m ommeiuls annexation of Somes- 
wig iliJdrm. 4 $8; bin method m 


foreign policy, £49 ; secures Austria 
as ally in war against the Danes, 
£49-454; persuades William to 
make war on Danes, £54; and the 
duke of Augustonburg, £58; at 
meeting in palace of Sehonbrimn, 
454; created a count, £50-457; at 
Biarritz again, £58-401; converses 
with Napoleon, 400-401; ceases to 
be frank with William, £61; begins 
to think in terms of German terri- 
tory, 4(11-488; paves the way for 
war with Austria, £09-409; nego- 
tiates with Napoleon, 4(55; nego- 
tiates with Italy, 4(16; has nervous 
breakdown, 4(5(1; proposes German 
representative assembly with uni- 
versal suffrage, 468; announces 
German war, £09; spurs William 
on, 470; first attempt to assassi- 
nate, 471-478; God’s chosen in- 
strument, 478; his management of 
Napoleon, 478-474; accuses Aus- 
trians uf breach of faith, £74; 
seeks support in the Bible, £75; 
treats for Hungarian support, £75; 
incites Czechs to high treason, £75; 
speaks of Attila, £70; caricatures 
of, 470, 048; object of popular 
favour, 470-477; decides for new 
ehx’tions, 477; his difficulties with 
the king, 477-478; at Koniggriitz, 
478-479; reconciliation of, with 
crown prince, 480; writes of Prus- 
sian souliers, 480; his struggle with 
military arm, £81; recommends 
moderation in dealing with Austria, 
481-489; see s inevitability of war 
with France, 484, 487, 809; formu- 
lates Prussian idea of German 
unity, 487-488 ; argues with the king 
for indemnification, 489-490; his 
dealings with the southern States, 
494 498; recommends to Bavaria 
offensive and defensive alliance, 
499; holds Napoleon in play, £99, 
80 $-905, 997; honoured by the 
king. 49$; suffers breakdown, £94- 
495; his constitution of North Ger- 
man Confederation. 495-901; his 
loathing of demos, 49(1; his view 
of war, 909, 905, 595; deprecates 
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Bismarck, Otto von (continued) 
war with France, 308-308; suggests 
that Napoleon take Luxemburg, 
805, 806; desires recall of Bene- 
detti, 806; changes attitude toward 
France, 308-809; his prophetic sum- 
mary of French situation, 809; his 
behaviour when the king is re- 
fractory, 3 1 0-8 11; described l »y 
Karl Schura, 818; diplomatic tricks 
of, 818-814; indifferent to fame, 
314, 47*2-478 ; displays ini|>crturba~ 
hility of born aristocrat, 313; has 
European reputation, 313; his free- 
dom of utterance, 316; Frey tag's 
opinion of, 816-817; his estrange- 
ment from all parties and all 
classes, 817-819; distinguished in- 
tellectuals not among his guests, 
818-819, 479-480; his preference 
for Jews, 819-820; euld toward all 
except Boon, 820-8*21; his sudden 
changes of temper, 822; at Van/, in, 
822-828, 825-826; his growing taste 
for wealth, 323-324; sells Kmephof, 
924; his love for Motley, 820*828, 
490; Johanna's love fur, 828-829; 
his children, 929, 498-505; his 
health, 380; his extravagances, 330; 
his irritability, 930, 878; returns to 
early incredulity, 330-331; calls 
himself a republican, 881, 882, 878, 
688; his belief in divine right, of 
kings, 981-888; his literary and 
dramatic judgment, 984; finds de- 
creased enjoyment of music, 934; 
Ins restlessness and his homesick- 
ness for quieter days, 8344196; 
avoids inducing king to refuse 
acceptance of Spanish idler, 897- 
898; his motives in accepting war 
with France, 8984189; accept# 
Spanish offer belaud king’s back, 
839-840; a letter of, from Var/.in, 
840; Icarus that Iloheir/ollern 
aspirations to Spanish throne have 
hyen withdrawn, 841-842; criti- 
cises the king, 942; sends threaten- 
ing despatch to king, 344; receives 
Ems telegram, 944-945; edits Km# 
telegram, 846-847; inexorable to- 
ward France, 85 1 ; Ids meeting with 


Napoleon at Sedan, 351; unable 
to prevent triumph over Paris, 
958; distinguishes tmtwren the 
French jnsiple and the French 
government, 854; bis answer to 
Jules Favre, 955; hi# change of 
mood, 8564157; reason for bis 
demand of Abuuv-I^trramc, 853 
859; receives offer# from German 
states, 860; m conflict w ith Fruler 
iek, 8634164; achieve# German 
unity, 967-86B; hi# life at Ver 
sallies, 868-972; Ids concern for Id# 
sons, 8714172; feel# himself mi# 
understood iiud hated, 373; eon 
verses with iiew#fmj*er rurre*f*offd 
cuts, 878 874; Ids criticism of 
army officers, 975 376, hi# aithp 
a thy to iVloltke, 876, 37H; anger**! 
at Molt he, 379; hi# despair at the 
German princes, 8K0 3H2 , hi# sec 
ond interview with Favre, 3H2 -3 m 3; 
his negotiation# with the French, 
8H4 8H6; doubtful of itdvisabili! v 
of taking Met/, 3B1, 8H5, In* 
answer to ThterV remark *»u tier 
man unity and the Freueh, 3 r 5 
886; Id# view of *' Km|ieror«h»m/‘ 
887; write# d raft of let ter to be 
sent by King Lads of liava) ia 
tii King William, urging William to 
accept imperial crown* 3HH-3H?*, 
at the |ir*w4umatiou ceremony, 
894, 895 ; ignored by William, 994, 
896 ; letter of, !♦* Johanna, after 
the proclamation ceremony, 3564 
897. ‘ 

(187SL1888i: Ilis r vetting par 
ties, 461, 4113 412; hated and dn 
trusted, Ifi I 409; his dog?*, |U3* 
•478, 4H4. «*« 49 b 573, 6112 /falls a# 
dictator in Inane § edit us* 112 413, 
Ids self confident c* 112; Id# rot* 
fliet with the Church* 413 -422, 
consider# political c*t|isrqueuers of 
iijifHisilmu to Catholic < hunt*, I In, 
stirs public against #* a tab its, 4 €6, 
smirr# legislation against n** ml 
ists, 427 -129; marie a prince, § 29 , 
his dread of the lo w rank, §20, 
Junkers full away froiu* 431-432, 
498* 489; nmprrlml of athrum* 
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W-: iii-H honour anti integrity at- 
tacked in calumnious articles, 
433431, -LI H ; his relationship to 
lllrit’lirtkltT, 4*1(1,417; bus financial 
interests, 417; his breach with 
Hhmekcuhurg and Kleistdtetzow, 
4154440; increase of ills misan- 
thropy* 440, 441; uud Count Ar- 
tiitiu 141417; IiLh friction with 
I III -171; liia later relations 
with William, 413-418; last's his 
ray at 1 * 110 , 460 MU ; his autocracy, 
III I till; called. the Iran Chan- 
cellor, MU, 706; his relation to 
ffitiiHlrrs, Mil, 471-47*1; hurts l hy 
visitors, Mil, makes play with his 
health. If 4; his reiterated tenders 
of resignation, 464; his eanh'inpt 
fur file Reichstag, 407; his ca- 
prices, Mill, his official work, 468- 
171; stuft* fu his tailor, 471; cul- 
tivates pul die opinion, 474; his use 
of flu* press, 171 177; second at- 
tempt fu assassinate, 477; his 
household, 477 ; uplnions uf, given 
hv faded turn, ISO; his opinion of 
historian, 41 1 ; his house, Fried- 
rieh'inth, IHI ; Ids luve of trees, 482, 
!l;l;I till , asks pardon for unjust ac- 
cusation, |H:l IK4; Ids daily huhits 
at l‘‘t intrielisridi, IHI; his expenses 
and income, IM1 IK6 ; disposition 
of testimonial fu, 4H6 4H7; Ids in- 
discretion* m matter of fatal and 
drink, IH7 ; Ids illnesses, 4874H8; 
Ins enjoyments in old age, 489; his 
melancholy and world ‘Weariness, 
Iff I |JHJ; Ids cynicism, 490 407; 
likes living, 407; the fundamen- 
tal Ilea of Ids poliey as chuti- 
rrllur, to prevent anti German 
euahtfufii, 707, 707 108; mtswuler- 
*!*«*! hy German people, 700; 
never made wars For tin* sake of 
conquests, 70#?; resisted the temp- 
tation to light Frauen in IH77, 700; 
sustain* dipluumtie defeat, at (»nr- 
eliakutr’s hands in IH77, 700-711; 
Ids attitude toward Austro Russian 
threat in Balkans, 714711; at first 
refuses, then agrees, to mediate, 
7 1 4717; dictates programme of 


Congress of Berlin, 515; opens Con- 
gress, 516; his conduct of Congress, 
518-522; attracted by Disraeli, 
520; Jus general policy as regards 
Russia and Austria, 52 4; his grow- 
ing distrust of Russia, 524; has 
interview with Andrassy at Gas- 
tein, 524; secures alliance with 
Austria, 725-530; reasons for his 
change of policy as regards Russia 
and Austria, 531-532; fails to se- 
cure all he wants with Austria, 532- 
533; his summary of pros and 
cons of Austrian alliance, 533-534; 
haunted hy spectre of world war, 
534; m'stablishes Central Europe, 
534; his view of the Triple Alliance, 
53o ; refuses to support Austria in 
an aggressive war, 536; makes 
overtures for Russian Alliance, 
536; makes treaty with Russia, 
536-539; neutralises four dangers 
at once* 530; unable to induce 
England to an alliance, 530-543; 
gains foothold in Africa, 540; dot's 
not look to acquisition of colonies, 
540-541; the fundamental idea of 
his foreign policy, 541; resents 
England's attitude on right of colo- 
nisation, 741; expounds the Ger- 
man policy of alliances, 542-543; 
comes to terms with the Centre 
Party, 543; is reroueikd with tin; 
conservatives, 544; made Knight 
of the Order of Christ, 544; intro- 
duces issue of protective tariff, 
5 14546; compares German history 
to saga of Teutonic gods, 547; 
gives William pointers for his con- 
versation with Alexander, 570; 
fights again for army estimate's, 
570; makes his last speech to the 
Reichstag, 751; makes official an- 
nouncement in the Reichstag of 
Emperor William Is death, 553-554. 

(1888-1898): Mis opinion of 
Frederick and Victoria, 561; his 
misanthropy becomes still further 
intensified, 761; increase of dislike 
for, in Reichstag, 562; extols Wil- 
liam L, 762; thinks more kindly 
of Augusta, 562; Prince William 
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Bismarck, Otto von (continued) 
drawn nearer to, 569; expounds to 
Prince William the principles upon 
which the Empire is founded, 564; 
his discourses on statecraft, 565; 
prophesies the results of defeat for 
Germany, 566; foresees Russian 
revolution, 567, 654; desirous of 
Herbert’s succession to chancellor- 
ship, 568, 566; his relations with 
William II., leading to a breach, 
566-574; stays at Friedrlohsruh 
(May 1886 to January I860), 574; 
criticises the emperor, 578; dog 
presented to, by emperor, 578; 
misunderstands emperor, 574; sum- 
moned to Berlin (January 48, 
1890), 574; forsaken by his fol- 
lowers, 574; friction between the 
emperor and, over serial is t legisla- 
tion, 574, 577, 576-581 ; retires from 
post; of minister for commerce, 577 ; 
will not resign chancellorship, 578; 
goes to Victoria for sympathy, 578; 
William ll.\s pledge to, repudiated, 
581; has interview with Wind- 
thorst, 581-584; lias momentous 
interview with William U., 588- 
586; the word “command” uttered 
to, by emperor, 588-584; confronts 
emjmror with tsar’s comment (“II 
est foil"), 585-586; arranges for re- 
moval of papers from office before 
resignation, 586-588; refuses to 
rescind cabinet order of Frederick 
William, 588, 586; denies accusa- 
tion of emperor regarding Russia, 
586; states to cabinet reason for re- 
tirement, 588-560; tenders resigna- 
tion, 561 ; madedukeof Laueuburg, 
594; general relief felt at his dis- 
missal, 598; his last days in Berlin, 
596-568; resumes the life of a coun- 
try gentleman, 598-569; descrip- 
tions of, 6004101 ; is boycotted, 600 
601; asked to refund salary, 608; 
shameful behaviour of the world 
toward, 604-604; his mockery, 604; 
pays outward observances of re- 
spect to emperor, 604; his will to 
vengeance, 605-606; emperor re- 
opens relationships with, 606; pays 


visit to emperor, 6064108; gets re- 
marks against emperor published, 
608; Ins eightieth birthday , 6U9, 
murks of imfierinl favour him! 4m 
favour toward, 609; his Memoirs, 
6064114; his literary style, tilth 61 1 ; 
anxious for the future of the rift 
pire. Oil, 615, 647; regains fa over 
over public opinion, 614; sympathy 
for, among the people, 615, his ex* 
ferienee in connection with fir?* 
icrt Bismarck ‘s wedding, 6164118; 
attacks the govei tttmtd, 618, »e* 
claimed by the pet -pie, 619 649, 
makes concession to pH fib? fur ttfn* 
nanism, 6414148; his he reset »§*♦, 
6484141; his hand writing, 644, hm 
pagan mysticism, 644; a tighter, 
641; his religious sentiment, 645, 
his speculations ott religious prob- 
lems, 645; looks upon the work! 
us a State, 6»46; bin *upctstiiioti« 
trend, 646; with .1* dunum in hrr 
last illness, 648; idfeetrd by Jo 
hauuu’s death, 649, wttfes to bis 
brother in law, 690; explains who 
are responsible for isolation <» t tier 
many, 680 691; Tirpit/ smf to, 
651; emperor’s last visit to, 681 
684; his warnings and prophecies, 
694; his exhortations to Germany, 
<1844189; his grave, 655, his work 
upheld by German pc* pie, 69;* 
Bismarck, Johanna von t»ife *4 Bis 
marek, born Von Butt banter , hrr 
troubles, 188; her love, 189, til 
structrd by Bismarck, 151b lbs 
marek's love for, 189, 477, hrr 
debut at court, 166, B bin are IB?* 
attention to lire w ants, ftiOltU. 
her parents, 161; fttid* fit smutch 
justified in obtaining h* p» from the 
Bible, 478; hasten* to Utnttmt* k 
in his illness, 498; on iii*tt«t»*r &B» 
political atuuyvaurrs, 918, #4Jitrf 
Iitc-H herself through loVr, 548 M\K 

gums noire passion utr, 477, mtrr 
rupts pastor in communion %erv «-r, 
597; in Inter life, 899, hrr last ill 
fleas, 1148; her death, 649. 

Bismarck legend, 474, 

Bjbriisoii, II., 479. 
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Bhuickcubitrg, Marie vtm (bora 
Thudiletih death, 58-34. 
Blaitckenburg, Muntz, von, cousin of 
Bismarck, 18; betrothed of Marie 
von Thaddeu. pietist, 44, 45; 
quoted, 7ii signs article in Kreuz- 
/eitimg *\ IHH; end of Bismarck's 
friendship with, 43, 
Bhmehtmburgs, the, bring Bismarck 
Hint Jiibiintut Vim Puttkamer to- 
gether, 5#58, 

Hlriefirfklrr, Herr Vi m, employed as 
confidential agent by Bismarck, 
#11, SItl; Bismarck's relationship 
with, 484, 486* 4 till his comment 
**n plan fur < k ingress of Berlin, 
515; entertains deputies to Con- 
gress i if Bert ill, 5#f, 

B!i\en, Ikiruu, letter uf Bismarck to, 
nmeeniiug Scandinavia, 4Bt- v i47, 
Bhtiur, Cuitnt, iMl 

and iron ", #17. 865, 866, 

tt»i«|r|%rliw high, if err, #17. 

Bunn, students at, forbidden to 
attend tret ores at liberal thcolo- 
tfhue*, 115. 

It* tsma, f»» g*» tu Austria, by under- 
staudmg Hen lintatlt, 514; dispo- 
sition *»f 4 at i ‘ougiesH uf Berlin, 52 t . 
Botfieher, Herr, minister, 574, 575, 
576, 577; receive* order of Black 
Kilgle, 3M|; Blsmarek refuses to 
shake hands with, 5116 ; fall of, 004. 
H**urge.*i*»ie l Bimnarek's hut ml of, 
#17, cm. 

Brahms, Juhutmcs, 470. 

Bfi*ud, enwherd, $, 

Brandenburg, Count, Minister Presi- 
dent of State, 68; opposed to war 
with \it stria. III, 

Branden, <♦, M. < 470; his opinion 
of Bismarck, 480, 

Brass, Herr, becomes tnemlmr of 
stall of the " Norddetitsche”, 245. 
Hriinn, etmueil of war in, iWL 
Bucher. G*t.bar, 28H, 4(H); Incomes 
niemWr of stuff of the “Nurd* 
drutsrliriCb *145; constitution of 
.Vofth Herman Confederation dic- 
tated to, #15.; sent to Spain, 880; Ins 
career, 46? $flH ; invaluable to Bis- 
marck, 46H, sifts documents for 


Sybel’s History, 474; made to pose 
as occasional correspondent of 
Knlnische Zeitung”, 475; his 
death, 602; Bismarck’s Memoirs 
dictated to, 61# 

Bulgaria, extending the confines of, 
514; established at Congress of 
Berlin, 5# ; Russia gets free hand 
in, cm . 

Bulgarians, split by Congress of 
Berlin, 5ii, 

Bundosrat, in North German Con- 
federation, 207. 

Bundestag, reestablished, 110, 112; 
sittings of, IBS; atmosphere of, 

m. 

Burekliardt, Herr, his opinion of 
Bismarck, 480. 

Bureaucracy, Prussian, 65. 

Burseheuseluifts, 17. 

Busch, reporter, 460, 461, 467, 474; 
helps Bismarck arrange papers, 
586-588. 

Byron, Lord, 84, 30, 46, 60, 67, 476. 

Byzantine Empire, a new, suggested, 
- 28 # 

Oaiuuvi, Count von, successor to 
Bismarck, in chancellorship, 505; 
and Bismarck, 608; remark of 
Bismarck concerning, 604; full of, 
604; requests German Ambassador 
at Vicuna not to accept invitation 
to Herbert Bismarck’s wedding, 
616; shown to he responsible for 
isolation of Germany, 681, 

4 *Capriviole»*\ 604. 

Cuvour, Count di. -284. 

Carlyle, Thomas, Bismarck sends 
greetings to, 478; Bismarck's opin- 
ion of, 481. 

Caroluth, Princess, 400-500. 

Cathedory Pasha, at, Congress of 
Berlin, 517. 

Catholic Church (Roman). Nee 

CmuicH. 

Centre Party, founded, 415; at the 
outset censured by Homes 416; 
Bismarck comes to terms with, 
548; supports Bismarck, 588; harsh 
words of a leader of, toward Bis- 
marck, 608. 
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Chancellor, in North German Con- 
federation, 297, 300. 

Charlemagne, 387. 

Charles, Prince, 267. 

“Charmed recipe”, 242, 243. 

Cholera, 284, 287. 

Christianity, and rulers, 156. 

Church, Bismarck’s conflict with, 
413-422. 

Coalitions, anti-German, 505, 507- 
508, 551. See also Alliance; 
Alliances. 

Coburg, prince of, at Versailles, 380, 
381. 

Cohen, Doctor, friend and physician 
of Bismarck, 319. 

Colin-Blind, tries to assassinate Bis- 
marck, 272; his body secretly 
decked with laurels, 276. 

Colonies, 540-541. 

“Command”, not to be uttered to 
chancellor, 583-584. 

Commune, declared in Paris, 422. 

Confederation of the Rhine, 152. 

Congress of Berlin, Bismarck dic- 
tates programme of, 515; opening 
of, 516; sketches of representatives 
at, 516-518; proceedings of, 518- 
52 1; the results of, 521-522. 

Conservative party, 192, 431. 

Constitution, of North German Con- 
federation, 295-301. 

Constitution, Prussian, need of, 21, 
31; parliament for discussion of 
terms for, 68-73; ineffectiveness of, 
152; Prince William advised by 
Bismarck not to interfere with, 
162; Bismarck in conflict with, 
223-224. 

Constitutional questions, are ques- 
tions of power, 237. 

Constitutions, of principalities, as 
result of ’48 movement, 109. 

Corti, Count, at Congress of Berlin, 
517. 

Corvin, representative of “ NeueFreie 
Presse”, conversation of Bismarck 
with, 373-374. 

“Cotillon conversation”, 352. 

Country gentleman, life of a, 32-48. 

Crimean War, 145. 

Croy, Prince, 174, 175. 


Crown council, 574. 

Curtius, Ernst, 479. 

Czechs, incited to high treason by 
Bismarck, 275. 

Czernahora, council of war in, 281-282. 

Dalwigk, minister of Hesse, 302. 

Danube, made neutral by Congress 
of Berlin, 521. 

Delbrlick, Herr, confidant of Bis- 
marck, epigram of, 359; sent to 
Dresden, 360. 

“Delbruck-Camphausen-Bleichroder 
Era, The”, 433. 

Denmark, Prussia and Austria make 
war on, 249-253; disposition of 
provinces taken from, 256. 

Desprez,M., at Congress of Berlin, 517. 

Dictatorship, Bismarck’s attitude 
toward possibility of, 227-228; 
becomes more rigid, 264. 

Diet of princes, Francis Joseph’s 
proposal for, 232-234. 

Diplomacy, elements of, 18. 

Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, his 
prophecy concerning Bismarck, 
192; in the ’60’s, 234; praised by 
Bismarck, 319; at Congress of 
Berlin, 517-518, 520, 521; Bis- 
marck attracted by, 520. 

Divine grace, kings by virtue of, 
331-333. 

Dogs, Bismarck’s, 403, 478, 484, 
490-494, 573. 

Donhoff, August, 603. 

Douglas, adviser of William H., 571. 

Dowager tsarina, the, 167, 169, 171. 

Dubois-Reymond, Emil, 479. 

Duncker, confidant of Frederick, 
312; hostility of, to Bismarck, 401. 

Diippel, 253, 255. 

Eckart, guest of Bismarck, 319. 

Elbe, the, dikes of, 47, 49; breaking 
up of the ice on, 61. 

Eldena, academy of, 33. 

Electoral law, the, 85. 

Emin Pasha, question of, 541. 

“Emperor of Germany” and “Ger- 

f man Emperor”, 392, 395, 397. 

“Emperordom”, opposition to, 386- 
387 ; by whom favoured, 387. 
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Em$ t King William at* fI4 1 , 847, 344, 

Kms^ telegram. tins 844-845; an 
edited by Bismarck, 340-347; the 

serum 1* *147. 

England, considers league against 
Germany, *178; opinion in, 
°n Franeod iermun War, 849; 
friendly to Russians in 187a, 509; 
nt f *origrexs of Berlin, 57 I , 577; 
attempts at German rapproche- 
ment with, unavailing, 584; refills 
to tieeume party to any coalition 
nmnxt France, 59 b 7*48; not to 
t H \ wein by pros|H*et of German 
alliimee, 58ft 548; difficulty of 
% all m tier with, 589 540. 

Ktdeide, the, seemed foreshadowed 
in 1875, 8itlt, 

Envoys* eonlliet with* 77CL777. 

Erfurt 'parliament, 1 10. 

Eugenie, Empress, 1 ttl, 

huleubtirg, < \*tmt, personal emissary 
of Bismarck to 1*1 ms* 847, 845; 
letter to, 471. 

K vt.N., minister for public worship 
and instruction, 171. 

l avte, Jules, pleads with Bismarck* 
855; Ids second visit to Bismarck, 
88-7 888. 

Fealty, out It of, l HO, 181, 

Eeiulal sentiment ", 7th 

Eoiitameblrau, c«»u vernation between 
Bismarck and Napoleon in, 189- 

* liH ' 

Eontane, Theodor, 479; Ids opinion 
of Bismarck, 4HE 

Eorkeubeek, Herr* a leader of Na- 
tional Liberal I ’arty, 800, 

E ranee, appeased by half promises, 
id 1 ; attitude of, toward Austro* 
Prussian War, 705 700; Bismarck 
foresees war with, 787, 787, 808- 
IMMI ; and Prussia, unstable equi- 
librium between f before Peace of 
Prague*, 798; war with, depmsited 
by Bismarek, 909 908 ; negotiates 
with Italy and Austria, 909, 997; 
becomes republic, 8,79; cherishes 
hope of alliimee with Russia, 57 b 
ain! < *erman v, ei vilifies between 
f 1890,1* 080, Nee ulmt Napoleon HE 


Francis Joseph, Emperor, Bismarck’s 
description of, 187; visits William 
at Gustein, 737; suggests diet of 
princes to he held at Frankfort, 
787-784; lacks experience, 734; 
his interest in Schleswig-Holstein, 
754; on Bismarck’s fall, (103; re- 
quested by William II. not to 
mvive Bismarek, (11(1. 

Franco- Prussian War, the pretext 
for, 887-348; opposition to, from 
workers and socialists, 348-349; 
tin* sympathies of Europe in, 849- 
350; the battle of Sedan and 
capture of Napoleon, 351-853; the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine, 355- 
^ 339. 

Frankfort, Bismarek receives ap- 
pointment as Legation Councillor 
at, 117-170; Bismarck made envoy 
at, 175; life of an envoy at, 128-131. 

Frankfort; National Assembly, 91; 
offers crown to Frederick William, 
93; its negotiations calk'd by Bis- 
marck "constituted anarchy ”, 94; 
result of its activities, 109. 

Frederick, of Prussia, (Frederick III.), 
in Revolution of 1848, 87-84; re- 
fuses to accept William's act of 
abdication. 190; his dislike of 
Bismarck, 717-719; Bismarek has 
controversy with, 704; opposes 
war with Austria, 707, 709, 771; 
at Ktfniggriil/,, 778, 779; supports 
Bismarek in peace argument (Nik- 
olsburg, 1800) with king, 788-789; 
approves of Bismarck’s argument 
for indemnification, 790; gels along 
tolerably with Bismarek, 317; 
talks to Quern Victoria about 
Bismarck, 350; his dream of 
empire, 301-307; his judgment of 
Bismarck, 307-303; in conflict 
with Bismarck, 303-304; a pseudo- 
democrat, 305-300; tries to recon- 
cile Bismarck and Moltke, 379; 
deeply interested in "Emperor- 
doin’’, 387-388; gratified at es- 
tablishment of empire, 390; at the. 
proclamation ceremony, 393, 895; 
objects to Bismarck’s measures 
against socialists, 470-477; cm 
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Frederick, of Prussia {continued) 
dependence of William on Bis- 
marck, 457 ; entertains deputies to 
Congress of Berlin, 52 0; news of 
his illness goes abroad, 549; comes 
home to die, 559; Bismarck’s 
opinion of, 561; criticises Prince 
William, 563; death, 567; his war 
diary published without permis- 
sion, 571. 

Frederick, Empress, asserts Bis- 
marck’s successes were due to 
William I., 603. 

Frederick Charles, Prince, in Rev- 
olution of 1848, 84; in Franco- 
Prussian War, 354; reproaches 
Bismarck, 430. 

Frederick William IV., King of 
Prussia, his character, 74-75; in 
the Revolution of 1848, 80-85 ; has 
conversation with Bismarck, 87- 
88; refuses German crown, 93; his 
relations with Bismarck, 140-142; 
his vacillating policy, 145 ; his men- 
tal condition, 161-162; death, 180. 

Free speech, 264. 

French, the, their attitude toward 
Napoleon and war with Prussia, 
336. 

Freytag, Gustav, 479; on Bismarck, 
204, 316-317, 545; the crown 
prince’s dream of empire revealed 
to, 361-362; forecast made by, 
361-362; objects to “Emperor- 
dom”, 386; on Frederick’s interest 
in “Emperordom”, 387. 

Friedjung, remark of Bismarck to, 
605. 

Friedrichsruh, 481, 601; watched by 
emperor’s spies, 603; emperor pays 
visit to, 608. 

Garibaldi, French count, 383. 

Gastein, 215, 216; Francis Joseph 
visits William at, 232; treaty of, 
263; interview of Bismarck with 
Andrassy at, 524, 528. 

General Council of the International 
Workingmen’s Association, sup- 
ports German war of defence, 349, 

General Union of German Workers, 
238, 299. 


Gerlach, Leopold von, adviser of the 
king, 75; opposed to war with 
Austria, 114; secures appointment 
of Bismarck to Frankfort mission, 
117, 138; and Manteuffel, 138-139; 
Bismarck’s letters to, 139; holds 
Bismarck in check, 140; opposed 
to Russia, 143; opposed to con- 
sorting with Napoleon, 145. 

Gerlach, Ludwig von, a pietist, 42; 
adviser of the king, 75; opposed 
to war with Austria, 114; his 
alarm at Bismarck’s worldliness, 
156; too extreme for Bismarck, 219; 
attacks Bismarck for his Austrian 
policy, 267 ; his love for Bismarck, 
432. 

German Customs Union, 137, 183. 

“German Emperor” and “Emperor 
of Germany”, 392, 395, 397. 

German Empire, plans for, 360; the 
crown prince’s dream of, 361-362; 
proclamation ceremony of, 393- 
397; celebration of silver wedding 
of, 609. 

German policy of alliances, 542-543. 

German princes, Bismarck tries to 
influence, 268; join, in the main, 
Austria, 275; represented in Bun- 
desrat of North German Con- 
federation, 297 ; at Versailles, 
Bismarck’s despair at, 380-382; 
emperor chosen by, 391, 394-395. 

German unity, sentiment for, in 
1847, 69; Bismarck’s attitude 

toward (1848), 85-86, 91-92, 94; 
its survival, 92, 635; result of ’48 
movement for, 109-110; supported 
by Lassalle, 239-241; Bismarck’s 
attitude toward (1863-1864), 241; 
Bismarck formulates Prussian idea 
of, 287-289; at the cost of war with 
France, 336-339, 347-348; to be 
welded by possession of Alsace- 
Lorraine, 359; a variety of plans 
for, 360-361; the crown prince’s 
dream of, 361-362; nearly ship- 
wrecked, 367; achieved, 368; made 
by the French, according to Thiers, 
385-386. 

“German will”, 152. 

“Germania”, 572. 
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Germanic Federation, 152; its de- 
struction desired by Bismarck, 
178; refashioning of, desired by 
Austria, 232; universal and equal 
suffrage for, demanded by Bis- 
marck, 241; war necessary before 
reconstruction of, 242; ignored by 
Bismarck, 249, 250; a thing of the 
past to William, 264; Prussia with- 
draws from, 275; dissolution of, 
294. 

Germans, the patriotism of, 262. 

Germany, loses friendship of Russia 
at Congress of Berlin, 522; Alex- 
ander complains of unfriendly 
acts of diplomatic agents of, 523; 
her traditional relations with Rus- 
sia, 523-524; makes alliance with 
Austria, 525-534; makes treaty 
with Russia, 536-539. 

Gladstone, W. E., 234, 540. 

God, Bismarck’s use of, 156, 157, 
158, 213, 229, 252, 267, 270, 331, 
433; the German, 274-275; and 
king, 332 ; the German’s fear of, 553. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, Bis- 
marck’s judgment of, 334; his 
literary style, 610; his Gotz quoted 
by Bismarck, 620. 

Goltz, envoy in Paris, 220, 265, 293 ; 
traduces Bismarck’s policy, 220- 
221 ; letter of Bismarck to, 221-222. 

Gorchakoff, Russian chancellor, and 
Bismarck, 169; leads friends of 
Poland in St. Petersburg, 229; 
vain, 234; gets a diplomatic vic- 
tory over Bismarck in 1875, 509- 
511; asks Germany’s attitude in 
case of war between Russia and 
Austria, 513; at Congress of Berlin, 
518, 519, 522. 

Gottberg, Herr, 438. 

Gottingen, University of, 14-18. 

Gramont, Due de, made minister 
for foreign affairs, 337 ; in the 
Franco-Prussian affair, 340, 341, 
343. 

Graue KLoster high school, Berlin, 

10 . 

Gravelotte, battle of, 372. 

Greece, enlarged by Congress of 
Berlin, 521. 


Greifswald, University of, 33. 

“Grenzboten”, the, 467. 

Grimm, Hermann, 479. 

Hahnke, General, 588, 589, 590. 

Halle, 620. 

Hamburg, declared in state of siege, 
429; gives gala reception to Bis- 
marck, 615. 

“Hamburger Nachrichten ”, opens 
its columns to Bismarck, 615. 

Hanover, ultimatum sent to ruler of, 
275. 

Harden, Herr, enemy of William II., 
606; Bismarck gives revelations to, 
61.4. 

Harz Mountains, excursion in, 52-53. 

Hatzfeld, Elisabeth. See Carolath, 
Princess. 

Hatzfeld-Trachenberg, Prince, 499. 

Haucke, Miss, 561. 

Haynau, 96. 

Haymerle, Baron, at Congress of 
Berlin, 516. 

Helmholtz, H. von, 479. 

Herzegovina, disposition of, at Con- 
gress of Berlin, 521. 

Hesekiel, Herr, 474. 

Hesse, Electoral, ultimatum sent to 
ruler of, 275; grand duke of, op- 
posed to Prussia, 302; elector of, at 
Versailles, 381. 

Heyse, Paul, 479. . 

Hey den, von, adviser of William II., 
571. 

Hinzpeter, tutor of William H., 571, 
578. 

Historians, observations of Bismarck 
on, 481. 

Holderlin, his Hyperion , 479. 

Hohenlohe, Cardinal, 416. 

Hohenlohe, Herr von, 455, 456, 529. 

Hohenlohe, Prince Cblodwig, Bava- 
rian leader, 302. 

Hohenzollern, Prince Karl Anton 
von, premier, 163. 

Holland, king of, Bismarck plays 
on fears of, 305, 307. 

Holnstein, Count, equerry of King 
Louis of Bavaria, 388, 389. 

Holstein, goes to Austria, 256; the 
duke of Augustenburg allowed to 
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Holstein ( continued) 
agitate in, 263. See also Schles- 
wig-Holstein*. 

Holstein, Baron, employed by Bis- 
marck as spy, 445; and the Russian 
treaty, 594, 595; drafts letter to 
German ambassador at Vienna, 616. 

Holy Alliance, 267. . 

Homeric heroes, their speeches, 13. 

Hungarians, Bismarck treats for 
support of, 275 ; 

Hungary, champions of liberty in, 
96-97, 229. 

Ibsen*, Henehk, 479. 

Ideologues, 225, 269. 

Idolisation of success, 291. 

Indemnification, voted by Landtag, 
290-291. 

Indemnity, from France, 384-385. 

Insurance Act, 548. 

“Iron and blood”, 207. 

Italy, decides on alliance with Prus- 
sia, 266; in Austro-Prussian War, 
270; draws nearer to Austria and 
France, 308, 337; joins Austro- 
German alliance, 535. 

Jena, reception to Bismarck in, 619- 
621. 

Jesuits, banished from empire, 417. 

Jewish question, the, 76-77. 

Jews, Bismarck’s preference for, 
319-320; emancipation of, 320; 
calumniated, 435. 

Junkers, the, 26, 36, 51; pride of, 64; 
attitude of, toward the poor, 65- 
66; attitude of, toward the popu- 
lace, 91; urge Frederick William to 
accept crown, 93; arrogance of, 205, 
257; Bismarck deserted by, 431- 
439; Bismarck again attacked by, 
571,582; their shameful behaviour 
toward Bismarck, 602. 

Kardorff, Wilhelm von, member 
of Reichstag, 405, 603. 

Karolyi, Count, Austrian envoy in 
Berlin, talks with Bismarck on 
Austrian policy, 231-232; at Con- 
gress of Berlin, 516. 

Keudell, musician, 153, 154; friend 
of Bismarck and Johanna, 158, 171 ; 


conflicts with Bismarck on Danish 
question, 219-220; a trustworthy 
witness, 263, 273; at Koniggratz, 
278, 279; records conversations of 
Bismarck on war, 306; at Varzin, 
326. 

Keyserling, Count, a friend of Bis- 
marck, 16, 18; conversation with 
Bismarck quoted by, 21; at Var- 
zin, 324, 326; his description of 
house at Varzin, 324; visits Bis- 
marck, 601; death, 602; on Bis- 
marck’s religious sentiment, 625. 

Kiel Canal, formal opening of, 609. 

Kings, divine right of, 331-333. 

“Kladderadatsch”, caricatures Bis- 
marck, 315; editor of, prosecuted, 
441; parodies Bismarck’s play on 
his health, 464; on Bismarck and 
the Pope, 544. 

Kissingen, 475. 

Kleist-Retzow, Herr von, signs ad- 
dress urging Frederick William to 
accept German imperial crown, 93 ; 
signs statement in “Kreuzzeit- 
ung”, 438; his breach with Bis- 
marck, 439-440. 

Klinger, 479. 

Kniephof, the Bismarck estate at, 
3, 9, 481; condition of labourers at, 
32; village burned, 46; estate let 
on lease, 47; departure from, 47- 
48; sale of, 324. 

Koch, Robert, 479. 

Koniggratz, battle of, 278-279. 

Kolberg, 620. 

“Kreuzzeitung ”, Bismarck a founder 
of, 89; thunders against Napoleon 
HI., 168; its verdict on Bismarck 
and Lassalle, 237-238; Bismarck 
attacked by, 433, 437; attacked by 
Bismarck, 571; writes maliciously, 
572. 

Kullmann, attempts to assassinate 
Bismarck, 476, 516. 

Kulturkampf, the, 414-422; mis- 
named, 414, 418; the word intro- 
duced by Virchow, 418. 

Labour-protection laws, William 
IL’s aim to secure, 575. See also 
State Socialism. 
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" Ladies* rights**, 2t $. 

Latieiir, < Mh«»n, 195. 
i sanding, a united, 88; Bismarck a 
deputy in, TO 7:1; Bismarck's con- 
tempt for, 9 $, 0,'}, 209; its decisions 
ignored by Hu* CoVernuient, 22t I- 
22$; rejects proposals for war 
loans, 251 , 255; Bismarck in eon** 
tlirf with, *20 4 20b ; indemnification 
voted I iy, 200 '20 L 
Lundwehr. in iunv army plans of 
William. 192, fork 
Langholm, Horr, 479. 

I^ingeubeok, $70, 

Lacker, Eduard, votes for indemnb 
heathm, 201 , a louder of National 
Liberal Party, 8(fU; writes address 
of Reichstag urging William to 
accept imperial rruwn, MO 1 ; de>* 
sonpti.m of, $0b , death of. $ $ l ; 
c< *mplaiin of Bismarck's autocracy, 
BY , Hiifn tjvk u idles to isolate, 54 l*. 
La.Vidle, Peoimmd, compared with 
fli'im.uvk, ?M$ t; w herein lu* 
u ,».■» m lianitofiv with Bismarck* 

27i 249, ? $ % t in-a views on a united 
<*rriiiauv, £J9 opposed to 

Pro van, 219, lies attitude toward 
Napol*“Mn, M9, Ini public utter* 
f.itt'vnim'.' Hhiuutvk, 240; 

appeals to Ihnuarok for legal 
sat r>far! i>«u for dKsduf ion of work* 
mV m»-*'tuu% 2 Mb visits Bismarck, 
2 H ; $ i , ♦ »u umvrml suffrage, 2 42; 
tried for high tiva.vm, 4 49 , his aim, 
‘21$, kill*** l m duel, 2 $5 ; Biuimrek’s 
«»jimiuu of, :iri. 

Liinctihnig. goes to \u stria, 25U; 

hough! l»v Prussia, 2bth 
I*auticv, Yount, at < bmgre.ss of 
Berlin, b 1 7 . 

l,euharh, friend of Bismarck, 002; 

find. s t hr goblet too heuVV, 029, 
!*•** XIII , Pope, arerHStoU nf. 421* 
mourn* fall * 4 Bismarck, 00 b 

I ^ opoid II , espouses Homan < 'utlio- 
lir t at Use In I Hi b , 509, 

I** vmtnim, lint, despatch I iciirer, 
fake 1 Ira Vr of Bismarck, 598, 

I ,3 bn al part v , 192, HH, 
lahetfv and science, 4 19. 
Lichermauii* Max, artist. U02, 


Liebkneeht, Wilhelm, becomes 
member of staff of the “Nord- 
deutsehe”, 245; on Ems telegram, 
847; abstains from voting on war 
credits, 849; arrested on charge of 
high treason, 81)1; his ancestors, 
408; communist, 408; meets Bebel, 
409; on persecution of socialists, 
429. 

“ Liebkm'oht monarchy”, 849. 

Limburg-Stirum, Count, 582. 

Limlau, the brothers, 479. 

Livadia, 518. 

Lot** Baron von, author of article's 
attacking Bismarck, 488, 484; 
husband of Princess Carolath's 
sister, 499. 

la melon, Bismarck’s visits to, 88, 
192; conference of, in Prussian war 
with Denmark, 258; conference of, 
concerning Luxemburg 808. 

I /undue, Isabelle, and Bismarck, 25- 
20, 155. 

Lorraine, danger in annexation of, 
2159, Sir aka ALttAO&damuAiNK. 

la mis, King, of Bavaria, urges William 
to take imperial crown, 888-890. 

Lucius, deputy, 458,400,408,407*487. 

Luxemburg, its seizure rmmunemhsl 
by Bismarck to Napohsm, 805, 
800; negotiations concerning, 807, 
80H; declared neutral territory >808. 

M.umKttuuu, 020. 

Magenta, battle of, 109. 

Mnilinekrodb on Protestantism and 
( hitholieism, 419. 

Mid wine, sister of Otto, 12, 89, 40, 
928, 995. 

Manor, a Pomeranian, 82. Str aim) 
Kniknioi-*. 

Mauteutfek minister president, III, 
112; opposed to war with Austria, 
114; Ins attitude toward Bismarck, 
198; supports Russia, 148; dis- 
missed from uffh*e, 10,9; utterance 
of, 975. 

March of the Volunteers frtrm, Breslau 
in the year lHtS % planting, error in, 
pointed out by Emperor William, 

559, 

Mars la *Tour.s, bat tle of, 971. 
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wv of Fra nm« Prussian War, .110; 
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H7, HS. 

** Militarist boyrott ”, 474, 

M birrs* sirikr, *77 i. 

Mtqurf, Ilrrr, remark of Bisumrek 
rourrruiug, 1*0 1, 
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marek to, .170, 17 H, dr srri$*t ion of, 
17047H; Bisjimrrk's angrr at, 470; 
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Mu sir. Bismarrkk rnjuvmrtit of, Lh®b 

Ul, 1 * 11 . 

N\mn*ms Bt oVAiutur, bis wr« 
moire, 3iH>i ttrws of bis dmtli, 

mu 

Nii|io|*h*u Ilf*. Ids roinmrsjitioiH 

with llkmnrrk. I la 1 47, f Hfi III t * 
tnakrs suggr-Htioiis tolbsmarrk rrki - 
tivr to tmilrrstandmg with Bru-vm*, 
1411-4 47, ISO 100, ro|$rlu*|rs |*ri*rr* 
with Austria t ! Haiti, itlfh «how* 
rnthtHnism for !*l**-rt v, iltk wmn 
out, HI; La vint!**'* attitudr* to 
war* I , ill ; r on va« r •» s with llmttmrek 
at Biarritz, HO HI, agrm t»* 
remain tirutral in Vnatro IVnsaiau 
War, it*a, rrgrots bs% Frmaiiin j*-»! 
iry, 47.1, i-H1, iiitrrvrun in An »#f*o 
Prussian nrg*»f tatmus, HI, «k 
mauds frotiftrr of Hit. HI, P44 
in |ilay by litsmarrk, 4**4, 4**1 
Itla ; rrr**mnirinb**i t * v Ibsutao k 
to tnkr laixrintnog, 1114; bis land 
bungrr, *1114, rrgaols war with 
Grrttum) imw it »Lk, 447, mabo 
tlriimml on Wilhatn, 111, las 
mrrting with llssmarrk at B*^*4ao, 
Bat; llistimr*'k would likr to 
rrstufr, 47th 

Niis^iu, ultimatum *«mt to rnlrr of, 
if 7*4. 

National LiUual Party, HI, 'UKt. I«l 
** Nrllr Ffrjr Prrssr “V sof 

Bisumrrk with rorrrs|*».iidrnt »d, 
47*4 - 47 I , mtrr i i* w a ith Ibsttiarr k 

jaiblislo d in, tMM, 

Nirhofas, Tsar, ! 1-1, 

NikoLbiirg, jirrliiniimry of, 

£Hi mn, 

Nobilitlg, nHni*t*ts a.Via.n.iiuatioiJ of 
William, ML 11*7 

** Norildrilts* !sr ", *4% ihr, 

'ito. 

North C hr man i\tuir 4 r u* o. o, 
founds* !, HI, totntiiutiou -L 
Uhl 401, Hisuiarrk's * knu la #td.r, 

*117. 
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North German states, conquered, £70, 
North German l boon, plans for 
Cnmmtiuu of, £05, £80, 

<V< nVNw,t„ IKnikl. Irish agitator, 

£9, 8i, ££H, £$4. 

Oetker. Herr, memlxT of the land- 
ing, w lt la. 

Age itnti Disablement Pension 
Art , HH, 

Olintlt/, the Prussian submission at. 

Hi m, m. t:ti, m, 102 , 270 . 

t Oriental Triple Alliance, 589, 

Cirbiff, Princess, t!H d95» £58. 
Oiilifil, Paul d\ at < ’< ingress of Ber- 
lin, a IN, 

P«*U, IVi*‘VM.tmut*V. proclaimed by 
\ at man t ‘ouneit, HI; nut uni * 
VvfHi illy accepted 1 1 y Cut holies in 
Germany. Ht», 

PurL, Treaty nf» 117; Bismarck in. 
I !•* I It*, INtl ttl|. ; republic pro- 
claimed in, 853; invest meat of. 

German rutty info, 884, 
985 , ( ‘umnumr declared in, 422, 
Parliament , t tit* first true, in (ionium 
history, fi s, German, recommended 
l»y Itismaiek, IN2 1H8, £0H, £09, 
Parliament of Frankfurt, S*r Fuank- 
I'oitr N inns u, A iot;\uu,v . 
Purhuuieufunattism, opposition to, 
promised hy UtMiiurek ( 1802), 
t!lH ipll, in e< institution of North 
( iertnan Confederation, £90 299; 
the first step toward, 77(1; Bis* 
timrek loako •jeutioueiion tu,f!£ 1 -023, 
Parliamentary speeches, old style of, 
Fi, 

tkrviau, Treaty 1 **f, *77, 

Put rmf emt, »»f the ( iermutis, 262. 
Peek Sir fCuhrily i*!ug!i»h statesman, 
Th :«!. **!». £Lh £H. 
peiniofi lull, .Vi ft 

puis IX.* Pope, death of, TIP, 

< .d! *d Bismarck a Protestant 

Philip, %'H, 

Pietism, t i 45, 58, 77, 

Pi! wh. Sell If t von. Stt SttNFfT" 

Pn,’VM'j|, 

Plato aim Institute in Berlin, H, 
Pudhi*-F»ki, remark of, concerning 
ilimnart'k, 959, 


Polish question, 534. 

Polish uprising, ££9-£31. 

Political parties in Prussia, agrarian, 
89; liberal, 19£, ££8; conservative, 
19£, 431; progressive, ££5, £28; 
social democratic, 4£3, 4£4, 579; 
National Liberal, £91, 300, 404; 
Centre, 415, 410, 543, 583, 603. 

Political stock exchange, Bismarck’s, 
401. 

Pomerania, 8, 48£. 

Pope. Bismarck’s views of, 4£1, 4££. 

Power and right, questions of, £37. 

" Power transcends right ”, ££3. 

Prague, Peace of, £93-294. 

Press, liberty of, restricted by Bis- 
marck, £17, ££8 ; Bismarck’s use 
of, 474-475. 

Princes, the favour of, 141~14£; pro- 
posed diet of, £32-234. 

Productive cooperatives, supported 
by Bismarck, £44, £45. 

Progressive Party, ££5, ££8. 

Prokeseh-Osten, Count, Austrian 
envoy at Frankfort, 135; anti- 
Prussian documents of, 130; his 
characterisation of Bismarck, 136. 

Protective tariff, issu<* of, introduced 
by Bismarck, 544-546. 

Prussia, Austrian hostility to, 134, 
135; political parties in, 19£, ££5, 
££8» £8 9 -£91, 300, 404,415,428, 
424, 131; supports Russia against 
the Poles, £29-231; and Austria, 
make war on Denmark, £49-253; 
annexes Schleswig, 356; buys Lun- 
enburg of Austria, £56; as an 
object of patriotism, £6£; makes 
alliance with Italy, £66; at war 
with Austria, £69, £74, £78-£79; 
withdraws from the Germanic 
Federation, £75; North German 
states conquered by, £76; and 
France, unstable equilibrium of 
(Indore Pence of Prague), £93; 
supremacy of, in North German 
CunMcration, £97; South Ger- 
man opposition to, 301-302. 

Prussian army, William’s plans for 
reorganisation of, 180, 192-194, 
195, £55. 

Prussian bureaucracy, 63. 
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Prussian National Assembly, 88-89. 

Prussian State srrviee, 09. 

Prussian t nion, 1 10 1 1 L 
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Puttkamer, Captain von, ealmtmi- 
ntes Bismarek, $87, $97. 

Puttkamer, Frau von, 87. 

Puttkamer, Herr von, H, 70. 

Puttkamer, Johanna von, meets 
Bismarek at the Blauekeuhurgs, 

1047; her distinguishing eharae- 
teristies, 7479; with the Blunekeu* 
burgs and Bismarek in liar/, 
Mountains. .Vi 78; heroines or 
parted to Bismarek, 77 78 ; has 
mi-givings, 78; her marriage and 
honeymoon, 7 9 -HU, See atm* Bis* 

V UU K, Jolt VNN \ VUN, 

Puttkamer, Ottilie von, 87. 

Dow \um> opposed tu Aus- 
trian war, 471. 

Kaihiwit/. minister, !H, 1 10; his 
*7\ Vision of 1 900 ”, Hi. 

Itimeke, H*opoId von, $79. 

!iuntmu> Marie, Ui»murekVt daugh- 
ter, um, 

Heehtmrg, Count, prop* »ses due! to 
Bismarek, 190 197 ; minister for 
foreign affairs in Vienna, ’i $9; at 
Meeting in fmlaee of Sehonhrunn, 

4*9, u $. 

’* fteielisan/fuger '*» the, 771, 091; 
eonfrottfed ifV the ** Nelje Freie 
« i ii. 

** Heirtwglueke *\ the, Bbmurek at* 
taeked by, $99; read by Fmjn ror 
William, $70; dhtsetmimlioft of, 
arrange* 1 In other of treasury of tin* 
household, 479, 

Heiehslam I , *SVv A svu * ‘is - f a *uu \ t s r„ 

fbiehstadt* the underdandingof , 7! -I, 

Heielistag. in North Herman C,*n 
federation, 497410$; deputation of, 


to Versailles, 890, 991; lUstmirek's 
evening parties f*» memlmrs of, 
mu $09 HP, Bismarek Initial b> , 
■$tl! $08; rejeets law again 4 
bits. $ H; tiivHoIve*!, I itl, legislates 
against soeialt *>ts, $ £7 -$4H, tin 

marek s eoiiteiupt f»*r, MB*. 

4 * Bepublie w till itumarehieat bead”* 

447. 

Kettss, Prim e, 7*49, tdth 

f leva Jut ion »*f 1818, HO, |0*k 

iiitJiter, Ft I grti, mrmtieruf ttriehstag, 
$07. 

Uight, and $ saver, t|ttrs|ioits of, 497; 

or might, 4 Vi, 

Uodenlierg. $79, 

Homan Cat h« »Jii* Ctitirrh, Nre 
Cm m m 

Alhrerht Voji, t H ; WifliailtN 
ehief sn|*|*»*rf er, $80, his rhara*. ter* 
ISO; lias uudemtamliug with Ihv- 
ttmrek, IHti; m the e*m!h» t over 
army reorguniialmn, 10:1, ‘imum-sn 
iltsmarek to Berlin, l‘U, Pag 
urges appoint m* ip **f thsm-.o * A as 
premier, PM*, tit ids fault with. Bee 
innrek t**r he* use %4 the }i!r ,*v 
“iron and ! 4 m-»! ", 407 , * mepbm 
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41 9 ;e* insiders pronpeet » f ?*• sirm u/. 
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ehara* ter, 9 i I , wains Bismarek 
against r%l ra Vagan* rs, 8.10, with 
Bismarek ivhen Fans frlegrwios 

life free i V***|, .1 $ *, 8 |$, :$$>’* . 1 * 0 , 
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tmuiv at Versadh s, :¥Hi t lu*» * tea 
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Var/uFk $0'|, 

ib*|»' ilaiieer, Hi uiiiiirk r*.#tti|i#r«| 

to, i-ru 9 to. 

IbUli M htkl, iMl« ,t rm«*»b:ii r y of |hv 
man k, f«17. 

ItUtlUMila, lliade «tt»!e}Mrttd«’tii by 

Cs«iii|re^s *4 ilrrlm, 7 it, 
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Hti'Weil. l^mru, and Bismarck, ‘il- 
25, 188, 

llitxsrll, Lord Cldo, at Congress of 
Berlin, 8j7, 5Ub 

Russell, -Times” correspondent, 875. 

Russia, brings pressure upon Fresh 
rrirk William, 112; her position in 
IK/4, IPMU; receives the sup- 
port of Prussia against the Polos, 
'H# - 281 i amt Austria, mutual 
Jf'iiloiisirs of, 5 l l til; ('oUU'S to UU- 
fiorstnmtlimt with Austria nt Reich- 
s tin It , ait; humiliation of, at 
t otmross of Hot tin, (ior- 

itiaiiy h tra*Iitioiia! attitude toward, 
,r **l »dl; Bismarck's growing dis- 
trust uf. 82 |; rejected by Germany 
in favour of idlmuec with Austria, 
**28 881; estranged from Prussia, 
oJI; Bistniuvk makes ovort liras 
f**r alliance with, 880; makes 
treaty w it fi < h-rmnuy, 580 599; 
an elemental danger, 505; early 
rrvolutiou in, fo rt-M'vii hy Bis- 
iiiarrk, 507, 092; as regards 

renewal of treaty with, 588, 592- 
895, and Franer, ei vilifies hot worn 
< IHSMJ), ttltt, Str uisti Gum'HAKniF; 
Soitrv \j4»Ho Paul; SuuuvAuur, 
iTirfcu. 

Husso-TurUsh War, ai t, 

S\mnUNWAMi, 490, 4HL 

St, Petersburg, 107 170, I7IK 

Saint Vnllier, at < ’tmgress of Berlin, 

t 5 it. 

Salisbury, Lord, at Congress of Bor- 
liu, A 17* If*; takes oilier, 540; on 
English fwdioy, 548, 

San Strfntio, Treaty of, 514, 

Sanjak, the, !H l . 

Sardinia, war of* against Austria, 
HIM. 

Sa\r Weiumgru, duke of, at Ver- 
sailles, 9BL 

Sammy, rejoier* at dissension In 
Prussia, *i'iU ; ultimatum scut to 

ruler of, *175, 

Helmrlaeh, Herr, 2L 

Srherer, Wilhelm, 479. 

Sehleie windier, religious instructor 
of Bismarck boys, to. 
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Bchleinitz, premier, 177; influence of, 
185; treasurer of the household, 
*P>8, 450; husband of Princess 
( hi rolatlfs sister, 400. 

Schleswig, letter to governor of, 222- 
^ 228; annexed by Prussia, 25(>. 
Seliles wig-1 lots tein, a thorn in the 
side of Germany, £47; Bismarck 
recommends annexation of, to 
Prussia, £48; disputes over dis- 
^ position of, 254, 255. 

Behlo/.er, Kurd von, and Bismarck, 
172-175, 100; his picture of Bis- 
marck, 170; his account of Bis- 
marck's methods with the Land- 
tag, 200; his loyalty to Bismarck, 
00 L 

Schmidt, Erich, 470. 

Sehbnhrium, meeting in palace of, 

^ 258-254. 

Seluhilumsen, Bismarck estate at, 
8, 4, 481; Bismarck retires to, to 
study, 22; taken over by Bismarck, 
47; description of, 50; accounts of, 
102; Bismarck's papers to be 
removed to, 587. 

Schulz, minister for finance, 401, 
407. 

Bchurz, Karl, Bismarck talks to, 
800, 818; his description of Bis- 
marck, 812-818. 

Sehuvnjoir, Count Paul, director of 
Russia's (‘astern policy, 580, 588, 
502, 508, 504. 

ScImvalnfL Count Peter, Russian en- 
voy in lsmdon,487; asks Bismarck 
to mediate between Russia and 
Austria, 514; at Congress of 
^ Berlin, 518. 

Sehwurzenberg, Prince, ruler of Aus- 
tria, 1 10; his despatch concerning 
^ OlmllU, 184. 

Schweninger, doctor, friend of Bis- 
marck, 488, 002, 008. 

Secret ballot, 209. 

Sedan, battle of, 851. 

Soherr-Tofw, signer of “Kreuzzeit- 
ung ** article, 488. 

HenfR-Pitsach, pietist, 42, 207; a 
sharp answer of Bismarck to, 482. 
Serbia, made "independent” by 
Congress of Berlin, 521. 
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Serbs, spill by Congress of Berlin, 

Serf UU*mtum of, 167, 

Seven Weeks* War* Kae Atfwrno* 
Fin wi an VVah. 

Sigmarmgen, HICK Ml. 

Sinnum, Herr, eom|mre& Qfomnrrk to 
rope-dam vr, *£$1*. 5111; read* ad- 
drea* of HciehsUg urging William 
to accept imperial wmn» 501. 
Smoking, tin* advantage* of, m act 
forth by ilistntirck* 5W5, 

S**rkit Democratic Forty. *H5, HI. 
570. 

Sock! democrat*, *$€$, S40; make 
gains, &47S44H. 

Socialist*, advance* made to, by 
ttUiunrrk. 44*1; their attitude to* 
nartl FfuneodVu&dim War. H4fl, 
575; Bismarck** conflict with. 
Hi* I ill; William U \* attitude 
toward. 77 4 77 tl. 

Solferinu, buttle of. HID. 

South German States, Bismarck** 
dealing* w it ti, *£\H 4D5 ; opjHmitum 
in, to Prussia, ;tui HO-i. 

Spain, wki » KTUpiiiit for her varan t 
throne, 557 540; Holiest/* ’Hern n.«e 
pinmt U* tli four of, withdrawn, 
^ 541, :!li. 

Spif/riitWrg, Frau von, 7 ill, (UH, 
007, 

State, ami fluty, 554, 

Stair rntrrgmscx, inaugurated by 

Bismarck, 444, 

Stair service, Prussian, futility of, 

HX 

Stair MH-mtinm, 4»», 447*4411. 54H- 
^ 74it. 

Statecraft, dements of, IS. 
Strmmrt/, blamed by Bismarck, 

570. 

Si»«‘krr, fferr, 563, 

Storm, Theodor, 470. 

Slo-^rli, iirff von, minister fur the 
navy, 47 L 
St fait a, llir, 74!, 

Stmaburg, 5,71k 
"Struggle for |«*wrr 418. 

Slut triil V dud*, 47, 

S>lirt, llrff, rfitid*ex vprrch of 
Ki , «inari'k, 7 i, f’ttmmtvuuurd to 


write work on foundation of Ger- 
man Empire, 47 4, Bismarck'* 
opinion of, 4H1 ; deprived of hi*- 
torte&l documents I m'iuiv of glori- 
fication of IlMttturrk, t*U3. 

Taink. II. A,* fltstmirrk’.* opinion of, 

481 . 

Tariff, protective. Srr Puomw r, 
TAtttrr. 

Tata lion, exemption from, attempted 
at ml id ime at of, HP. 

Tell, William, 15. 

Territorial mart, -I'M, 

Th&dden, Herr v**m 4€, 4*18, 

Tiutflth'li. Mark- votl, tries to eon* 
vert BGmarck, 44-4.4, A3 A 4 . mar 
ried to Moritz von Mlaiiekrtibtirg, 
4>V 18. See lit. \ vtviAiit'iiii. Mciur 
von; ftjasrM'^m nun, tM»;. 

Thiele, nmk*r » rrfary of State, 
5IH, 

Thiers, F> A., 1*4 , '>p*-ai *» *4 danger t»* 
Frailer in intiiteaf u«u *4 German), 
‘ItU ; attacks Niip«4r»..ii, €7.1, eon 
dcums Franc** PnmMo War, 3..v«, 
negotiates with Ihuuafck, is I, 
38A; In h remark »*i» t o-rman unit) 
ami the Freud--, IsU, lli.n 

iiiarek’s Mpmion *4. Mt*K 

Three Fm|w-rofH" Fragile, 741, 74 F 

55 F olF All, .vi. 

Thun, < ‘omit, V«nin ui rni»ry at 
Frankfort, F^7, FU FH, I l.v‘ 

Tininiiami, l*r*vv 1 f»*oe ollMr turn. 
4€*3, 4«:l, l«ti 4 *U ( 4 7 F inp /,*»«. 
tact and ritr-rgy of, 4**7, ilrwribr-i 
death of Sultan, PH, 

4 * Titties “h rorrr •ip**n4ei|,t of, 571, 
^ 577. 

Tirpit/, v**ii, «*jit l«* Ilininatek le. 
emperor, tUI. 

Titles, the **f, 4^'*, 
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Turkey, and Tsar Nicholas, 143; 
pushed hack by Congress of Berlin, 
Mi, Nee aim UnHHo-TuHKmu 

W\n. 

Twesteu, Herr, prosecuted, 405, $. 77 ; 
his fulmumtnm in Landtag before 
Austm- Prussian War, 485; visits 
Bismarck, $17; n lender of Nat ional 
liberal Party, 3(H), 

Ctm.A'nrvrmH, 34 . 

Htiiverniil suffrage, Bismarck's and 
ijissalleN views on, 444-448; Bis- 
imirck'* proposal for, 408409; 
Reichstag elected by, 431). 

Ctimli, Herr von, 40H; has conversa- 
tion with Bismarck, 477*478; si 
lender of National liberal Party, 
300; makes offensive remark to 
Bismarck. 447. 

I Nedum, Count, at Frankfort, 184; 
in Florence, 448; dismissal of, 

m 811 . 

Vauwv, estate of Bismarek, 843- 
1 848. 340 , ihl : m . 

Vatican Council, pr«x’htims dogma 
of papal infallibility, 414, 

Velietia, Austria wishes to sell, 483; 
to be tuvadetl by Italy. 480; 
offered to Nnpoleou by Austria, 
im. 

Versailles, Bismarek at. 387-374; 
coronation of William at, 384 '837, 

Victor Emmanuel, a mediocrity, 484; 
in Austro Prussian War, 470; es* 
I muses Homan < ‘atholie cause in 
tHTx», 703. 

Victoria, Princess, her treachery, 
487, 408 ; her antagonism to Bis- 
marek, 314; intrigues against (ter- 
many, 340; Frederick's idea of 
empire planned by, 304; at Puts* 
dam, *400; Bismarck's opinion of. 
Mil; tier sympathy sought by 
Bismarek, 378; overwhelms Bis- 
marck with civilities, 597. 

Victoria, Quern, a mediocrity, 431; 
her journal quoted, 850; at Pots- 
dam, 500, 

Victoria, daughter of Princess Vic- 
toria, *500, 


Vienna, 137; rejoices at dissension 
in Prussia, 443. 

Villafranea, Preliminaries of, 189. 

Vineke, Herr, in Revolution of 1848, 
84-83; fights duel with Bismarck, 
157; votes for indemnification, 
481. 

Virchow, Herr, doctor, 445, 478; 
compared with Bismarck, 445- 
440; disputes with Bismarek in 
lamdtag, 440-447; rejects chal- 
lenge of Bismarck, 447; collocpiy 
of, with Bismarek, in Landtag, 
regarding war with Denmark, 450- 
451; hostility of, to Bismarck, 401; 
supports Bismarck’s war against 
the Church, 418. 

“Vision of 1800, A”, 111. 

Vogt, Karl, radical leader, 95. 

” Volkszeitung”, the, 573. 


Waddiwiton, M., at Congress of 
Berlin, 517. 

Wagcucr, Herr, Bismarck’s confidant, 
448, 

Wages, committee appointed for 
study of, 445. 

Waldersee, gives Prince William sug- 
gestions as to combating socialism, 
503; warns William of Bismarck’s 
power and importance, 507; de- 
sirous of becoming chancellor, 587; 
intrigues with Holstein against 
Bismarek, 594; enquires if he may 
pay his respects to Bismarek, 003; 
fall of, 004. 

War, Bismarck’s view of, 308, 305, 
535. 

War of Liberation, the purpose for 
which it was fought, 71-74; the 
army unchanged since, 194; by 
whom won, 193. 

Weavers, deputation of, received by 
the king, 444. 

Wedel, signer of “Kreuzmtung” 
article, 438. 

Weimar, grand duke of, at Versailles, 
380. 

Wemlish motto, 331. 

Werner, painter of Disraeli’s portrait, 

540 . 
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Werthcr, Prussian ambassador in 
Paris, 343; urged by Gramont to 
ask William for declaration, 343; 
recalled, 344. 

Wiesbaden, £5, 154. 

Wilbrandt, Adolf, 479; bis descrip- 
tion of Bismarck, 600. 

Wildenbruch, Ernst von, 479. 

Will-to-power, £36, 3£5, 332, 443. 

William, of Prussia (William I.), bis 
first dialogue with Bismarck, £0; 
saved by Bismarck in Revolution 
of 1848, 82-83 p returns from Eng- 
land, 86; emotion of, on bearing 
Bismarck’s report on Revolution 
of 1848, 87; in favour of war at 
time of Olmiitz, 111, 144; urges 
Bismarck to oppose Russia (1854), 
144-145; bis wishes opposed by 
Bismarck, 144, 16£; supported by 
Bismarck in 1858, 16£-163; made 
regent^ I(>3;first official conversa- 
tion with Bismarck, 164-165; arid 
Bismarck, contrasted, 165-166; and 
his premier, Schlemitz, 177; be- 
comes king, 180; his army plans, 
180, 19£-194, 195; does not require 
oath of fealty, 18£; attempted as- 
sassination of, 182, 424-427; corn- 
nation of, 184; his act of abdica- 
tion, 195-197; offers premiership to 
Bismarck, 196-199; his . dismay 
at Bismarck’s phrase, 44 iron and 
blood”, £Q7-&08; how he is man- 
aged by Bismarck, £O8-£10; in 
rivalry with Bismarck, £10-212; 
Bismarck’s attitude toward, £18- 
£14; angered at Frederick, £17-£18; 
visited by Francis Joseph at 
Gastein, £3£; induced by Bismarck 
to refuse proposal of Francis 
Joseph for diet of princes, £3£-£34; 
a mediocrity, £84; persuaded to 
make war on Danes, 25 £; disavows 
rights in Schleswig-Holstein, £54; 
refuses to agrees to alliance with 
Italy, £66; spurred by Bismarck, 
£70; orders mobilisation, £71; ac- 
claimed by people, £76; Bismarck’s 
difficulties with, £77-278; at K<m» 
iggratz, £79; wishes to impress haul 
terms on Austria, £83-289; per- 


sunded by Bismarck to ask for 
indemnification, £89-290; rejuve- 
nated by hissma vases, £92; ci mociiIs 
to a Holicir/ollcrn accepting Span- 
ish throne, 837, 898, 310; pr onmn 
to advise Ifohen/otlem to with 
draw, 841; Nu|K»le**n makes «ie* 
maud cm, 943; approached by 
Bcnedctti, 3442145* 317 ; * dqeris in 
assuming title of Emperor, # 38f7 
887; urged by King ( Units of 
Bavaria to take ittt|»crutl crown, 
888-390; wishes title* " Kmiieror of 
Germany ”, 892 ; h§s dmw! of lie -, 
coming eiufmrof, 398; prochtitticd 
emperor, 998 39.*; ignores ^ IBs* 
marek, 89*7396; enters Berlin its 
victorious emperor* \it\ Ins prujo 
erty, 436; Bismarck* Inter rein 
lions with, 439 45H; his iiffifudr 
toward Bismarck's dogs. pit 192; 
unw illingly accedes to aiham »* 
with Austria, 525 581; has inter* 
view with Alexander II,, 528; eel** 
brates ninetieth birthdav, 519, 
his meeting with Alexander III , 
550; points out error in painting, 
March of thr $"W tinker $ fmm 
iirt'dau in ItfiJ, 553, h»»*iours Iter ■ 
bed Bismarck, 353; death, 55.1, 
official announcement of hi* death 
made to the Ilcirhstug, 9,71 551, 
funeral celebrations, 551 555; cm- 
tenary festival of birth *4, 609, 
William If,, birth, 221, in funeral 
procession of Emperor William, 
595; criticised by Frederick. 501, 
drawn nearer to Bismarck, 308, 
inaugurates cavalry dtsplavs to 
provide funds for the 5119, 

drafts pr»s*himiitioiw to t*e vnt in 
public officials* 509 464 . prineiplrs 
of the empire ex|snindr*l by, f« 
Bismarck,. 594; his marginal notes, 
564 - 586 ; f»ee**mr* rii*t*rf**r, 567 , 
aspired to lie known m " William 
the Great”, 967; and the qtirainot 
of IferlnTt Bismarck** 
to the ehaneelhtf ship, 56* 5tltf, 
his relations with llimmirk, lr*xd 
tug to a breach, 969 374, pfr ur-uts 
dog to Bismarck, 973, *uggr»u»ittA 
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of 1 m insanity, 573; Ills policy 
toward socialists* 57k 577* 580; 
repudiates pledge given to Bis- 
marck, 581 ; has momentous inter- 
view with Bismarck, 588-58(1; the 
tsar's comment on, 58(5; asks for 
Bismarck's resignation, 589; ac- 
cuses Bismarck of withholding 
information, 589; tries to retain 
Herticrt Bismarck in power, 592; 
and the Russian treaty, 592-593, 
595; has Fried richsruh watched, 
<198; reofaaw relat it mships with 
Bismarck, (MMI; Bismarck pays 
visit of gratitude to, (KKI-008; 
chapter in Bismarck's Memoirs on, 
<119; requests Francis Joseph not 
to receive Bismarck, <110; sends 
Tirpih/, to Bismarck, <191; visits 
Bismarck uninvited, 08 1 -682. 

Wimpffen, pleads for sparing of 
French army at Sedan, 951. 

Windthorsf, Herr, description of, 
Ut) H i; Centre Party founded by 


friends of, 415; in the Kultur- 
kampf, 417, 419, 420, 421; recon- 
ciled with Bismarck, 544; asks 
Bismarck not to resign, 582. 

Wittelsbachs, the, 888, 889. 

Wool-market, the, 102. 

Workers, appeal to, in Paris, on eve 
of Franco-Prussian War, 348. 

Workers’ Educational Society, 409. 

Working classes, Bismarck’s pro- 
gramme for improvement of con- 
ditions of, 238; his support of, 
245-246. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 548. 

Wrangel, 266. 

WUrtemberg, opposed to Prussia, 
802; and the German Empire, 360, 
S67. 

Zitzewitz, signs “Kreuzzeitung” 
article, 438. 

Zola, fhnile, his picture of Bismarck 
in the Tuileries, 315; his La D6~ 
bhek, 599. 



